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<'  T  H  E  Q^jftdmmi-. 


PRECEPTOR:/ 

CONTAINING 

A  General  Courfe  of  Education. 

IV  PI  E  R  E  I  N 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

O    F 

POLITE  LEARNING 

ARE     LAID     DOWN 

In  a  Way  moft  fuitable  for  trying  the  Genius^ 
"  and    advancing    die 

Inftruaion  of  Y  O  U  T  H. 

IN    TWELVE    PARTS. 

Illuftrated    with    MAPS    and    ufeful    CUTS. 


^f': 


I.  On  Reading,  ffpE ak- 
in c,  and  Writing 
Lett  ers. 

II.  On  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  and  Ar- 

CHITECTUR  E. 

III.  On  Geography 
and  Astronomy. 

IV.  On  Chronology 
and  History. 

V.  On  R  H  j:  T  o  R  I  c  and 
Poetry. 


I  Z. 

VL  On  Drawing. 

VII.  On  Logic. 

.YIII.  On  Natur  A-L'His- 

•  /TQ^.T.     *  •     ':' 

IX:  On".  Ethics,  or  Mo- 

i-Aiii^.Y.     : 
X.'  On  ITr'Xde' ard  Com- 

XL'  On  LaWs  and  Go- 
vernment. 

XII.  On  Human  Life 
and  Manners. 


Th«:  Third  K<inioN,  with  Additions,  and  Improvements. 
^  IX    TWO     VOLUMES, 

.       U^  H  E    FIRST    VOLUME. 

LONDON: 

riTntcd  for  R.  and  J.  Dqdslf.y,  at  Tully's  Head  in  Pal!-mai!. 
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G  £  O  k  G  £    R. 

G£  O  R  G  £  /^«  SecoMjJ^  hy  the  Graei  •fGod^  King  e/Grezt 
Brirain,  France  an/f  Ireland,  De/ader  tf  tbt  Faitb^  &c. 
7«  aU'whm  tbefi  Pn/ents  Jhall  am,  Grmittg.  fvimas 
Oar  Trufy  tmd  Well-Bilo^ed  Robert  Dodfiey  Boa^/Wer^ 
bms  fy  mi  Petition  bumUy  reprefented  umte  Ut,  tifU  be 
MM  wmn  frinting  m  PrmHiced  Bcek /or  tbe  Ufi  of  Scbools  i«  Ttuo  Vo» 
Imu  OAkw»  ilh^ated  luitb  Maps  and  ufefiU  Cats,  entittded.  The 
PatCtPTOR,  containif^  a  General  CovKSE  of  Edvcatiov,  wbereia 
dkM  PrineipUs  of  PoLZTE  Learning  art  imd  dowa^  in  a  *wa^ 
we^  Jmiahli  for  trying  tbe  Genius^  and  advancing  tbe  Infira&ioa 
wfVnt^t  im  t^aelve  Parts:  Firft^  on  Reading,  Speaking,  and 
Wiitiii|  Lcttm;  Second,  on  Geometry;  Third,  on  Geography 
aaik  iybonoiny;  Foifrth,  on  Chronology  and  Hifbry;  Fifth,  on 
■taoric  and  Poetiy;  Sixth,  on  Drawing;  Seventh,  on  Logic; 
I^l^tli,  on  Natural  Hiftory ;  Ninth,  on  Ethics  or  Morality ;  Tenth, 
on  Trade  and  Commerce ;  Eleventh,  on  Laws  and  Government ; 
TweUih,  on  Human  Life  and  Manners  :  That  tbe  PetiitMer  has 
item  eet  gretU  Expence  and  Trouble  in  procuring  the  federal  Parts  of 
ihg  fetid  fForbt  to  he  executed  by  Perfons  quaUficd  to  do  them  in  the 
bejt  agmaaer,  and  the  fob  Right  and  Title  to  tbe  Copy  of  tbe  fame  he^ 
ag  mt/lid  in  tbe  Petitioner,  Wherefore  he  has  moft  hnmbh  prayed  Ut 
ta  grmnt  bim  Onr  Royal  Privilege  and  Licence  for  tbe  Jok  printings 
faSUAit^  and  vending  oftbefaidTi''ork  for  the  Term  of  Fourteen  Tears. 
H^€  being  'willing  to  give  all  due  Encouragement  to  a  Work  that  feemt 
ta  aterit  particJar  Regard^  as  it  promijes  to  he  of  great  life  in  that 
ia^fartaat  Point,  the  Education  of  Youth,  are  gracioujfy  pleajed 
to  condejcend  to  bis  Requeftm  And  <we  do  therefore  ly  the/e  Prefents, 
fa  far  as  taay  he  agreeable  to  the  Statute  in  that  behalf  made  and  pro* 
vided,  grant  unto  bim  the  faid  Robert  Dodflev,  his  Executors^  Ad" 
atinifirators  and  Affignsy  Our  Licence  for  the  file  printing  andpuhUfis^ 
sag  of  the  faid  Wori,  far  the  Term  of  Fourteen  Tears,  to  he  coatpated 
from  tbe  Date  hereof  ftrialy  forbidding  all  Our  SuhjeSs  within  Our 
Kingdoms  and  Dominions  to  reprint^  or  abridge  the  famt^  either  in  the 
Uke,  or  any  Sixe  or  Manner  'whatfoe<v€r^  or  to  import,  hay,  vend, 
after  or  di/trihute  any  Copies  thereof  reprinted  beyond  tbe  Seas,  elaring 
tbe  aforefaid  Term  of  Fourteen  Tears,  nvitbout  tbe  Confent  or  Approha- 
iion  of  the  faid  Robert  Dodiley,  his  Executors,  Adminijlraiors  and 
j^gns,  under  their  Hands  and  Seals  firjl  had  and  obtained,  as  they 
nvill  anfwer  the  contrary  at  their  Peril',  nvbcrcoftbe  Conmijkners,  and 
other  Officers  of  our  Cujloms,  the  Mafter,  Warden,  and  Company  of  Sta- 
tioner!!, are  to  tcke  Notice,  that  due  Obedience  may  he  rendered  to  Our 
Plej/urj  herein  dcclrrcd.  Given  a*  our  Coi.rf  at  St.  J*imf s*s  :le  Fourth 
Dtty  of  February  174^,  in  the  T<v.*enty'f,rjT  Tear  of  cur  Reign, 

By  His  Majeftfs  CzTrmetrid. 

CHESTERFIELD. 


To  His  Royal  Highness 

Prince  GEORGE. 


S  I  R, 

Beg  Leave  to  approach  Vour 

Royal  Highness   with  the 

Firft  Principles  of  Knowledge 

and  Polite  Learning.     And  I 

humbly  truft,  the  Importance  of  the  Pre* 

cepts  which  I  prcfume  at  the  fame  Time 

to  lay  before  your  Highness,  will 

atone  for  the  Impropriety  of  their  com- 

iog  from  me. 

A  2  As 


iv        DEDICATION. 

As  you  are  born  to  move  in  the  high- 
eft,  anid  nioff  cx^enfive  Sphere  of  Adion, 
{q  your  acquiring  early  the  nobleft  Prin- 
ciples of  Virtue,  together  with  the  clear- 
eft  acd  moft  comprehenfive  Views  of 
Men  and  Things,  is  of  much  more  Im^- 
portance,  than  if  you  were  placed  in  any 
lefc  exalted  Rank  of  Life.  The  Happi- 
nefs  and  Profperity  of  a  great,  a  free, 
and  a  povverful  Nation,  may  hereafter  de- 
pend in  fbme  meafure  on  Your  Virtues, 
Your  Temper,  Your  perfonal  Abilities 
and  Difpofitions :  How  important  there- 
fore is  your  Obligation  to  acquire  and 
cultivate  all  ufeful  Knowledge,  all  gene- 
rous Sentiments,  and  benevolent  Inclina- 
tions, in  order  to  maintain  your  high 
Station  with  Dignity  and  Honour  ?  By 
theie  Means  you  will  command  theHearts 
of  a  whole  People,  promote  the  Happi- 
ne($  of  a  mighty  Kingdom,  and  at  the 
fame  Tisie  eftablifh  your  own  Glory,  in 

the 


DEpiCAtrOlSh.         V 
^e  higheft  Charader  a  Mortal  can  fuf- 
tafn,  the  Charafter  of  a  Pat  riot  King,' 
^      The  Language  of  Triittii  tho'  molt 
worthy  the  Bar   of  Prmqes,  is  that  to 
which  they  are  leaft  accufloiii'd.    In  tlic 
fill  u  re  ProgrcTs  of  your  Life  ycm  will  be 
approach'd  by   few  but  fuch   as   have 
cither  fomc  immediate  Dependencie  on, 
^m  Expc<5lations  from  y,ou  j  and  a  Prince 
P^rol     hear     from    Thefe,    nothing   but 
the   Voice  of  Praife.      It   is    therefore 
highly  important,  that  the  Voice  of  your 
own  Heart  do  not  contradid  their  iEn- 
comiums.     For  this  Purpofe  may  your 
RovAL  Highness  employ  this  early  arid 
moft   proper    Seafon  of  your  Life,  in 
adorning  your  Mind  with  ufeful  Know- 
ledge, in  warming  your  Heart  witli  the 
Love  of  Virtue,  and  in  cultivating  in 
your  Breaft  that  truly  Royal  Dilpolitjon 
of   encouraging   and  rewarding  .Merit. 
May  yow  never  fuffer  the  falfe  Charms  of 

A  3  Eafc 


EaTe  and  Pleafurc,  tp  divert  you  from 
this  glorious  f^urfuit,  nor  cpniider  your, 
exalted  Birth  as  exempting  you  from 
the  Ncceflity  of  thefe  noble  Attainments,. 
For  it  is  thefe  alone,  thait  can  render, 
your  Dignity  truly  graceful,  and  place, 
you  as  the  juft  Objcdl  of  public  £fleem 
and  Admiration. 

If  this  Intrpdudion  to  Polite  Learn- 
ing, which  I  here  beg  Leave  to  lay. 
at  your  Royal  Highnesses  Feet,  and 
which  fues  for  the  Honqur  of  your  Pa- 
tronage, iliall  have  the  good  Fortune  to 
be  thought  in  any  Degree  worthy  the 
high  Diftindion  to  which  it  afpires  j 
the  Plpafureof  having  afforded  the  leaft 
AfTiftancc  to  your  Royai,  Hiqhness  in 
the  Acquifition  of  Knowledge,  and  of 
having  been  in  any  Degree  ferviceabic  to 
the  Public  in  fo  important  a  Point  as 
the  Education  of  Youth,  will  give  me 
the  highefl  Satisfa^ion,   as  I  fhall  think 

I  have 


DEDICATION.       vii 

f  have  not  been  altogether  an  ufelefi 
Afember  of  Sodety. 

May  your  Royal  Highness,  as  you 

row  in  Yean,  advance  and  im{^ove  in 
Icn^ery   Princdi^  Endowment!    And  as 
rbu  are,  next  to  your  Royal  Father, 

le  Hope  and  Expedation  of  thefe 
^united  Kingdoms ;  do  may  you  live  to 
ffae,  after  Him,  their  Guardian  and  their 
jGloty.     I  am,  with  great  Refped, 

S  I  R, 

Your  Royal  Highness's 


Anao  1748. 


Moft  Humble  and 


Obedient  Servant, 


R.  Dodsley. 


>^ 


Eafe  and  Pleafure,  to  divert  yoy  from 
diis  glorious  purfuit,  nor  cpiifider  your, 
exalted.  Birth  as  exempting  you  ^m 
the  Necefllty  of  thefc  noble  Attainments,. 
For  it  is  tbefe  alone,  ths^t  can  render, 
your  Dignity  truly  graceful,  and  place 
you  as  the  jud  Objcdt  of  public  Efteem. 
and  Admiration. 

If  this  Introdudion  to  Polite  Learn- 
ing, which  I  here  beg  Leave  to  Jay. 
at  your  Royal  Highnesses  Feet,  and 
which  fues  for  the  Hongur  of  your  Pa- 
tronage, iliall  have  the  good  Fortune  to 
be  thought  in  any  Degree  worthy  the 
high  Diftindion  to  which  it  afpires ; 
the  Pleafure  of  having  a£forded  the  lead 
AfTiftancc  to  your  Rovai,  Hiqhness  in 
the  Acquifition  of  Knowledge,  and  of 
having  been  in  any  Degree  ferviccable  to 
the  Public  in  fo  important  a  Point  as 
the  Education  of  Youth,  will  give  me 
the  higheft  Satisfa^ion,   as  I  ihall  think 

I  have 


DEDICATION.  vii 
T  have  not  been  altpgetlier  an  ufeldt 
Meiobo'  of  Society. 

May  your  Royal  Highness,  as  you 

row  in  Yean,  advance  and  im{^ove  in 

Kty    Princef^  Endowment!    And   as 

are,  next  to  your  Royal  FatiIer, 

le   Hope    and  Expedation   of   thefe 

inited  Kingdoms ;    fo  may  you  live  to 

J0a  Him,  their  Guardian  and  their 

I  am,  with  great  Refpe<^, 


S  I  R, 


Your  Royal  Highness's 


Aaao  174S. 


Moft  Humble  and 


Obedient  Servant, 


R.  Dodsley. 
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E  E   F  A  C   E. 


THE  Importance  of  Education  Is  a  Point 
fo  generally  underftood  and  confeffed, 
that  it  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  attempt 
iwiy  new-Proof  or  Illuftration  of  its  Ncceflity  aiid 
j^dvaat^es. 

At  a  time  wh^n  fo  many  Schemes  of  Educa^ 
tion  have  been  projedted,  fo  many  Propofals 
offered  to  the  Public,  fo  many  Schools  opened 
for  general  Knowledge,  and  fo  many  Ledures 
in  particular  Sciences  attended ;  at  a  time  when 
Mankind  feems  intent  rather  upon  familiarifing 
than  enlarging  the  feveral  Arts ;  and  every  Age, 
Sex,  and  Profefiion,  is  invited  to  an  Acquaintance 
with  thofe  Studies,  which  were  formerly  fup- 
pofed  acceilible  only  to  fuch  as  had  devoted 
themfelves  to  literary  Leifure,  and  dedicjited 
their  Powers  to  philofophical  Enquiries ;  it  feems 
rather  requifite  that  an  Apology  fhould  be  made, 
for  any  further  Attempt  to  fmooth  a  Path  fo  fre- 
quently beaten,  or  to  recommend  Attainments 
fo  ardently  purfued,  and  fo  officioufly  diredted. 

That 


P    R    E    F  jt    C    E. 


That  this  general  Defire  may  not  be  fruftrated, 
our  Schools  fcem  yet  to  want  rome  Book,  which 
may  excite  Curiofity  by  it^  Varietyj  cncoura| 
Diligence  by  its  Facility,  and  reward  Applicatic 
by  its  Ufefulnefs.     In   examining  the  Treati^ 
hitherto    offered  to  the  Youtlr  of  this  Natior 
there  appeared  none  that  did  not  £iil  in  one 
other  of  thefe  eflential  Qualities  s  hone  that  wej 
not  either  unpleafing,   or  abftrufe,   or  crowds 
with  Learning  very  rarely  applicable  to  the  Pui 
pofes  cf  common  Life. 

Every  Man,  who  has  been  engaged  in  TS 
ing,  knows  with  how  much  Difficulty  youtl 
ful  Minds  arc  confined  to  clofe  Apptici_ 
tion,  and  how  readily  they  deviate  to  any  thing, 
rather  than  attend  to  that  which  is  impoied  as 
a  Talk,  That  this  Difpofition,  when  it  becomes 
inconfiftent  with  the  Forms  of  Education,  is  to 
be  checked,  will  readily  be  granted ;  but  fincCa 
thoiigh  it  may  be  in  Ibme  Degree  obviated,  it 
cannot  wholly  be  fuppreffed,  it  is  furely  rational 
to  turn  it  to  Advantage,  by  taking  care  that 
the  Mind  (hall  never  want  Objefts  on  which 
its  Faculties  may  be  ufefully  employed.  It  is 
not  impoffible,  that  this  reftlefs  Defire  of  No-^ 
velty,  which  gives  fo  much  Trouble  to  the 
Teacher,  may  be  often  the  Struggle  of  the  Un- 
derftanding  ftarting  from  that,  to  which  it  is 
not  by  Nature  adapted,  and  travelling  in  Search 
of  fomething  on  which  it  may  fix  with  greater 
Satisfaction.     Fur  without  fuppofing  each  Man, 

particularly 


P    R    5.  FACE.  xi 

colarly  marked  out  by  his  Genius  for  parti- 
performances,   it  may  be  eafily  conceived, 
nieD  a  nupicrouG  Clafs  qf  Boys  is  coxi&i«d 
plmipately  to  the  fame  Fonos  of  Compo* 
ibe  Repetition  of  the  iaaie  Words,  or  the 
tjon  of  the  fame  Sentiments,  the  Employ-^ . 
muft,  either  by  Nature  or  Accident,  be.lefs 
^  to  fomc  tlian  others ;  that  the  IdeM  to 
ntemfUtcd,  may  bo  too  difficult  for  the 
eheniion   of  oqe^  pnd  too  obvious  for  that 
nother:    they  may  be  fucb.as  £)me  Under*- 
dlngs  cannot  reach,  though  others  look  down 
n  them  as  below  their  Regard.     Every  Mind 
its  Progrefs  through  the  different  Stages  of 
ir|aflic  Learningj    muft  be   often    in  one  of 
e  Conditions,  muft  either  flag  with  the  La- 
jf^  or  grow  wanton  with  the  Facility  of  the 
^k  aiBgncd  |  and  in  either  State  it  naturally 
9s  afide  from  the  Track  before  it.     Wearinefs 
ks  out  for  Relief,  and  Leifure  for  Employ^ 
nC^  and  furely  it   is    rational  to  indulge  the 
mderings  of  both.     For  the  Faculties  which 
too  lightly  burthen'd  with  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
y,  may  with  great  Propriety  add  to  it  fome 
icr  Enquiry  5  and  he  that  finds  himfelf  over- 
aried  by  a  Tafk,  which  perhaps,  with  all  his 
brts^  he  19  not  able  to  perform,  is  undqubt- 
y  to  be  juftified  in  addidting  himfelf  rather 
caiier  Studies,  and  endeavouring  to  quit  that 
ikh  is  above  his  Attaintpeat,  for  that  which 
iture  has  not  jnade  him  incapable  of  purfuing 
;h  Advantagp. 


That 


xn 


P    R    E    F  ji   C    E. 


That  therefore  £his  roving  Curiofity  may  hot 
liii  uhiatislied,  it  feems  nccelTary  to  fcauer  in  ii$ 
Way  fuch  Alluiremcfnts  as  may  withhold  it  from 
in  ufelcTs  arid  unbounded  Diffipation  j  fach  as 
MS&  regulate  it  without  Violence,  and  direft 
it  without  Reftraint;  fuch  as  may  fuit  tvtry 
Inclination,  and  fit  every  Capacity  ;  may  cm* 
plpv  the  ftron^r  Genius,. by  Operations  of  Rca- 
Ion,  and  engage  the  lef^  jiftive  or  forcible  Mind^ 
by  fupplying*  it  with  czCj  Knowledge,  and  pt>yt|itr 
jng  that  Defpbndence,  which  quickly  prevaiUj 
when  nothing  appears  but  a  Succeffion  of  Diffi- 
culties, and  one  Labour  only  ccafes  that  another 
may  be  ioapofed^  *  ZTTT" 

A  Book  intended  thus  to  correfpond  ^wj^ 
all  Difpofitlons,  ind  afford  Entertainment  ^fiv 
Minds  of  different  Powers,  is  neceflarily  to  cbiiC 
tain  Treatifes  on  different  SubjeAs.  As  it  is  de- 
figned  for  Schools,  though  for  the  higher  Clafles, 
k  is  confined  wholly  to  fuch  Parts  of  Knowledge 
as  young  Minds  may  comprehend ;  and  as  it  is 
drawn  up  for  Readers  yet  unexperienced  in  Life» 
and  unaole  to  diftinguifh  the  ufeful  ffom  thc« 
oftentatious  or  unneceiTary  Parts*  of  Science,  it 
is  requifite  that  a  very  nice  DiftinSipn  (hopld  be 
made,  that  nothing  unprofitable  (hbuld.  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  fake  of  Pleafure,  nor  any  Arts  of 
Attraftion  negledted,^  that  might  fix. the  AttfUr 
tion  upon  more  irflportsuit  Studies,    ,  . '  ' '. 

Thcfe  Confiderations  produced  the  Book  which 
is  here  oflered  to  the  Public^  as  better  adapted 

to 
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to  the    great  Defign  of  jjeafing  by  Inftnrftion, 

than  any  whicK  has  hitherto  b^ep  admitt!^  into 

Wr  Sctninaries  of  Literature.     Tlierc  ^rc  riot  inr 

d  wanting  in  the  World  Compendiums  of^  5ci- 

r,  but  mAjiy  were  written   at  a  Time  when 

ilarophy  was   imperfefl^  at  thit  of  G.  J^i^i 

Rk'ny  contain  only  naked  Schepies,   or  .Syjiop- 

*    3  Tables,  as  that  of  Sihrius\  and   others' arc 

large ^ and  voluminous,  as  that  oX.Alflcmiai 

d»  what  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  leaft 

iCftion»    they    are   generally  in  a  Languagq, 

ch,  to  Boys,  is  more  difficult  than  the  Sub- 

jt£t  J,  and  it  is  too  hard  a  Talk  to  be  condemned 

^"i  learn  a  new  Science  in  an  unknown  Tongue. 

s  in  Life,  fo  in  Study,  it  is  dangerous  to  do 

ore  things  than  one  at  a  time }  and  the  Mind 

not   to  be    l^arrafled    with    unncceflary   Ob- 

uQions,  in  a  Way,  of  which  the  natural  and 

na voidable   Afocrity  is  fuch  as   tqo  frequendy 

produces  DteQ^r. 

If  the  Language  however  had  been  the  only 
Objedtion  to  any  of  the  Volumes  already  extant, 
the  Schools  might  have  been  fupplied  at  a  fmall 
Eicpefice  \^y  a  Tranflation;  biit  none  could  be 
found  that  waiS  not  fo  diefeftivc,  redundant,  or 
erroneous,  ^  }o  be "  of  more  Danger  than  Ufe, 
It  was  neceflary  then  to  exa;ninc,  whether 
upon  every  iingle  Science,  there  was  not  Tome 
Trcatife  ii^riften  for  the  Ufc  of  Scholars,  which 
^Si&LX  be  adapted  to  this  PefTgn ,  fo  that  a,  Col- 
leaion  might  be  made  from'  different  Authors, 
without  the  Ncccflity  of  writing  new  §yftems. 

This 
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As  you  are  bom  to  move  in  the  high- 
eft,  and  nioff  cxtenfive  Sphere  of  Action, 
(q  your  acquiring  early  the  nobleft  Prin- 
ciples of  Virtue,  together  with  the  clear- 
eft  and  moft  comprehenfive  Views  of 
Men  and  Things,  is  of  much  more  Im^ 
portance,  than  if  you  were  placed  in  any 
lefs  exalted  Rank  of  Life.  The  Happi- 
nefs  and  Profperity  of  a  great,  a  free, 
and  a  powerful  Nation,  may  hereafter  de- 
pend in  fbme  meafure  on  Your  Virtues, 
Your  Temper,  Your  perfonal  Abilities 
and  Difpofitions :  How  important  there- 
fore is  your  Obligation  to  acquire  and 
cultivate  all  ufeful  Knowledge,  all  gene- 
rous Sentiments,  and  benevolent  Inclina- 
tlons>  in  order  to  maintain  your  high 
Station  with  Dignity  and  Honour  ?  By 
thele  Means  you  will  command  theHearts 
of  a  whole  People,  promote  the  Happi- 
nefs  of  a  mighty  Kingdom,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  eftablifh  your  own  Glory,  in 

the 
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ikb  higheil  Charader  a  Kfortal  can  fuf- 
tain^  the  Charadier  ofa  Patriot  King.' 
^  T^c  Language  of  TriitnJ  tho'  hioft 
i^orthy  the  Ear  of  Princes,  is  that  to 
which  they  are  leaft  adcuftom*d.  In  the 
future  Progrefs  of  your  Life  ycm  will  be 
approach'd.  by  few  but  fuch  as  have 
either  feme  immediate  Dependence  on, 
or  ExpctSations  from  ^9!^  \  and  a  Prince 
will  hear  from  Thefe,  nothing  but 
thp  Voice  of  Praife.  It  is  therefore 
Highly  important,  that  the  Voice  of  your 
own  Heart  do  not  contradid;  their  En- 
comiums. For  this  Purpofe  may  your 
Ro yalHighness  employ  this  early  and 
moft  proper  Seafon  of  your  Life,  in 
adorning  your  Mind  with  ufeful  Xnow- 
ledge,  in  warming  your  Heart  with  the 
Love  of  Virtue,  and  in  cultivating  in 
your  Breafl  that  truly  Royal  Difpofitjoh 
of  encouraging  and  rewarding  .Merit. 
May  you  never  fufFer  the  falfe  Charms  of 

A  3  Eafc 


"EaSf  and  Pleafure^  to  divert  you  from 
diis  glorious  Purfuit,  nor  qonfider  your, 
exalted.  Birth  ,as  exempting  you  from 
the  Necefllty  of  thefe  noble  Attainments.. 
For  it  is  tbefe  alone,  th^t  can  render, 
your  Dimity  truly  graceful,  and  place 
you  as  the  jud  Objcdt  of  public  Efteem 
and  Admiration. 

If  this  Introduction  to  Polite  Learn- 
ing, which  I  here  beg  Leave  to  lay 
at  your  Royal  Highnesses  Feet,  and 
which  fues  fw  the  Honour  of  your  Pa- 
tronage, iliall  have  the  good  Fortune  to 
be  thought  in  any  Degree  worthy  the 
high  Diftindion  to  which  it  afpires ; 
the  Pipafureof  having  afforded  the  leaft 
AYTiftance  to  your  Roval  Highness  in 
the  Acquifition  of  Knowledge,  and  of 
having  been  in  any  Degree  ferviceablc  to 
the  Public  in  lb  important  a  Point  as 
the  Education  of  Youth,  will  give  me 
the  higheft  Satisfa^ion,   as  I  ihall  think 

I  have 
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f  have  not  been  altogether  an  ufelefi 
Membo'  of  Society. 

May  your  Royal  Highness,  as  you 
grow  in  Years,  advance  and  imjM^ove  in 
every    Princely  Endowment  I    And  as 
you   are,  next  to  your  Royal  Father, 
the   Hope    and  Expedation   of   thefe 
W^nited  Kingdoms ;    (6  may  you  live  to 
^"iiitx  Him,  their  Guardian  and  their 
"      I  am,  with  great  Refped, 


S  I  R, 


Your  Royal  Highness's 


AuM  174S. 


Moft  Humble  and 


Obedient  Servant, 


R.  Dodsley. 


•  > 
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^T^HE  Importance  of  Education  is  a  Point 
I  ^  fo  generally  underftood  and  confefled, 
^1^  that  it  would  be  of  little  ufc  to  attempt 
*Sy  ncvy /Proof  or  Illuftration  of  its  Npceflity  and 
Advantages. 

At  a  time  wh^n  fo  many  Schemes  of  Educa^ 
tton  have  been  projedted,  fo  many  Propofals 
offered  to  the  Public,  fo  many  Schools  opened 
for  general  Knowledge,  and  fo  many  Ledures 
in  particular  Sciences  attended ;  at  a  time  when 
Mankind  feems  intent  rather  upon  familiarifing 
than  enlarging  the  feveral  Arts ;  and  every  Age, 
Sex,  and  Profefiion,  is  invited  to  an  Acquaintance 
with  thofe  Studies,  which  were  formerly  fup- 
pofed  acceilible  only  to  fuch  as  had  devoted 
themfelves  to  literary  Leifure,  and  dedicjited 
their  Powers  to  philofophical  Enquiries ;  it  feems 
rather  requifite  that  an  Apology  fhould  be  made, 
for  any  further  Attempt  to  fmooth  a  Path  fo  fre* 
quently  beaten,  or  to  recommend  Attainments 
fo  ardently  purfued,  and  fo  officioufly  diredted. 

That 
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That  this  ^neral  Defire  may  not  be  fniftrated. 
cur  Schools  feem  yet  to  want  fimie  Book,  which 
may  excite  Coriofey  by  its  Variety,  eacoiir 
Diligence  by  its  Facility,  and  reward  Ap^licatiSi 
by  its  Ufcfulnefs.  In  examining  the  Treati^^ 
hitherto  offered  to  the  Youilf  of  this  Na^i|^ 
there  appeared  none  that  did  liot  fail  in  one; 
other  of  thefe  eflential  Qjialities  s  none  Aat  wc 
not  either  unpleafing,  or  abftrufe,  or  crot 
with  Learning  very  rarely  applicable  to  thc'!_ 
pofes  of  common  Life.  v»>,'^[^: 

Every  Man,  who  has  been  engaged  in  Teiiclj- 
jng,  knows  with  how  much  Difficulty  youth- 
ful Minds  are  confined  to  clofe  Applici^ 
tion,  and  how  readily  they  deviate  to  any  thing, 
rather  than  attend  to  that  which  is  impofed  a6 
a  Talk.  That  this  Difpofition,  when  it  becomes 
inconfiftent  with  the  Forms  of  Education,  is  to 
be  checked,  will  readily  be  granted ;  but  fince. 
though  it  may  be  in  fome  Degree  obviated,  it 
cannot  wholly  be  fuppreffed,  it  is  furely  rational 
to  turn  it  to  Advantage,  by  taking  care  that 
the  Mind  (hall  never  want  Objefts  on  which 
its  Faculties  may  be  ufefully  employed.  It  is 
not  impoffible,  that  this  reftlcfs  Defire  of  No- 
velty, which  gives  fo  much  Trouble  to  the 
Teacher,  may  be  often  the  Struggle  of  the  Un* 
derftahding  ilarting  from  that,  to  which  it  is 
not  by  Nature  adapted,  and  travelling  in  Search 
of  fomething  on  which  it  may  fix  with  greater 
Satisfa^ion.     For  without  fuppofing  each  Man, 

particularly 
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particularly  marked  out  by  his  Genius  for  parti- 
cular Performaixces,   it  may  be  ^ly  cpncdv^d, 
thst  when  a  numerous  Qa&  9f  Roys  is  C0Q§ned 
io^ircrimipately  to  the  famcFcvmsof  Compo* 
^  iOR>  the  Kcpetition  of  the  ikoif^  Words,  or  the 
j)ljcatioD  of  the  fame  Sentimeots,  the  Einploy-*^ . 
Tttciit  muft,  either  by  Nature  or  Accident,  bcJefs 
)le  CO  fome  tli;in  others  ^  that  the  Ideas  to 
con  tern  plated)  may  be  too  di£Eict}lt  for  the 
jjrchen^on  of  one»  aiud  too  obvious  for  that 
anoihcr;    they  may  be  fucbas  £)me  Undert" 
j^jandings  cannot  reach,  though  others  look  down 
^Kon  them  as  below  their  Regard.     Every  Mind 
In  its  Frogrefs  through  the  different  Stages .  of 
intholaftic  Learning,    muft  be  often    in  one  of 
^^cfe  Conditions,  muft  either  flag  with  the  La- 
Hbur,  or  grow  wanton  with  the  Facility  of  the 
fn^ock  aligned  i  ^nd  in  either  State  it  naturally 
turns  a£ide  from  the  Track  before  it.     Wearinefa 
look;  out  fyt  Relief,  and  Leifure  for  Employf 
ment,  and  furely  it   is    rational  to  indulge,  the 
Wanderings  of  both.     For  the  Faculties  which 
are  too  lightly  burthen'd  with  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Day,  may  with  great  Propriety  add  to  it  fome 
other  Enquiry ;  and  he  that  finds  himfelf  over* 
wearied  by  a  Tafk,  which  perhaps,  with  all  his 
Efforts^  he  is  not  able  to  perform,  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  juftified  in  addidling  himfelf  rather 
to  eaiier  Studies,  and  endeavouring  to  quit  that 
which  is  above  his  Attainment,  for  that  which 
Nature  has  not  made  him  incapable  of  purfuing 
with  Advantage. 


That 
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Thiait  therefore  this  roTing  Curiofify  may  not 
lie  uhfatisfied,  it  fecms  nfXicBuy.  to  fcatter  in  its 
Way  (uch  Allurements  as  ihay^tfarhold  it  from  i 
an  uifelefs  and  unbounded  Ejifiipation ;  foch  as  \ 
ittiji  regulate  it  without  Vi^^nce,  and  dircS  | 
k  without  Reftraint;  fuch.^'.may  fuic  every  \ 
Inclination,  aHcJ|!fit  every  C^|Piicrtgr  j  may  em-  I 
plby  the  ftroajg^r  Genius,  by  tJjpcrations  of  Rea-  ' 
toti,  and  engage  the  left  adiye  or  forcible  Mind,  | 
by  fupplying.  it  with  eafy  Knowledge,  and  obviat- 
jng  that  Deiporidence,  which  quickly  prcvaiU , 
when  nothing  appears  but  a  Succefliou  of  Diffi- 
culties,  and  one  Labour  only  ceafes  that  another 
may  be  ioApofedp  .7  ^ 

A  Book  intended  thus  to  correfpond  wit]| 
all  Difpofuions,  and  afford  Entertainment  for 
Minds  of  different  Powers,  is  necefTarily  to  con^ 
tain  Trcatlfes  on  different  Subjecfls,  As  it  is  de- 
figned  for  Schools,  though  for  the  higher  Claffes, 
jC  is  confined  wholly  to  fuch  Parts  of  Knowledge 
as  young  Minds  may  comprehend ;  and  as  it  is 
drawn  up  for  Readers  yet  unexperienced  in  Life, 
and  unable  to  diflinguifh  the  ufeful  from  the^ 
oflentatious  or  unneceflfary  Parts- of  Science,  it 
is  requiflte  that  a  very  nice  DiftindUpn  (hould  be 
made,  that  nothing  unprofitable  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  lake  of  Pleafure,  nor  any  Arts  of 
Attraction  negledbed,  that  might  fix  the  Atten? 
tion  upoii  more  iiflportant  Studies.. 

Thefe  Confiderations  produced  the  Book  which 
is  here  ofl'crcd  to  the  Public,  as  better  adapted 

to 
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to  the  great  Defign  of  jdeafing  by  Inftruftion, 
than  any  whichu  has  hitherto  been  admitted  inta 
our  Seminaries  of -Literature.  ^  There  ^rc  hot  ixir 
ilecd  wanting  in  the  World  Com pe odiums  of  S^i- 
fcaij^  bm  many  were  written  at  a  Time  when 
illofophy  was  imperfeft^  at  that  of  G.  PaJJ^i 
Vriy  contain  only  naked  Schetnes/  or  .Sjjiop- 
TTables,  as  that  of  S/r>mx;  and  others -arc 
large ^ and  vduminous,  as  that  qiAlflcdhui 
id*  wnat  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  leaft 
bieition,  they  are  generally  m  a  Language, 
^icb,  to  BoySj  is  more  difficult  than  the  Sub- 
;  and  it  is  too  hard  a  Tafk  to  be  condemned 
learn  a  new  Science  in  an  unknown  Tongue. 
ts  in  Life,  fo  in  Study,  it  is  dangerous  to  do 
lore  things  than  one  at  a  time  ;  and  the  Mind 
not  to  be  harrafled  with  unneceflary  Ob- 
fusions,  in  a  Way,  of  which  the  natural  and 
ttnavpidable  Afoerlty  is  fuch  .as  too  frequently 
produces  Defpair. 

If  the  Language  however  had  been  the  only 
Gbjcftion  to  any  of  the  Volumes  already  extant, 
the  Schools  might  have  been  fupplied  at  a  fmall 
Expence  by  a  Traxiflation ;  but  none  could  be 
found  that  w^'  not  fo  defe^ive,  redund^nti  or 
erroneous,  as  to  be  of  more  Danger  than  Ufc. 
It  was  dcctflary  then  to  examine,  whether 
upon  every  fingle  Science,  there  was  not^fome 
Trcatifc  «frittcn  for  the  IJfe. of  Scholars,  which 
jcflR|ht  be  adapted  to  this  Efefign,  fo  that.aCol- 
leOTon  might  be  made  from  dl^erent  Authors, 
without  the  Neceility  of  writing  new  §yftems. 

•       This 
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This  Search  was  not  wholly  wi^ioot  Succefs ;  for 
two  Authors  wertJ  fddud,  whofe  Perfoi-niancea 
might  be  admfttcd  with  little*  Alteration.  But  fo 
widely  docs  this  Plan  dificr  frDm  all  others^  fg 
much  has  the  State  of  many  kinds  of  Learn ipg^ 
been  changed,  or  fo  unfortunately  have  the 
hitherto  been  cultivated,  that  none  of  the  othc 
Subjeds  were  explained  in  fuch  a  Manner 
was  now  requutd^  atid  thcrbfore  neither  Carfl^ 
nor  Expencc  has  been  fpared  to  obtain  ne^w 
Lights,  and  procure  to  this  Book  the  Merit  of 
tfn  Original.  .  


M 


With  what  Judgment'  the  Defign  has  beea^ 
formed,  and  with  what  Skill  it  has  been  exeri 
cuted,  the  Leamtsd  World  is  how  to  determiqdl^ 
But  before  Sefitenee  ihall  pafs,  it  is  proper  to- 
explain  more  fully  what  has  been  intended,  that' 
Cenfure  may  not  be  incurred  by  the  Omiillon  of 
that  which  the  original  Plan  did  not  comprehend ; 
to  declare  more  particularly  who  they  are  to  whofe 
Inftruftion  thefe  Treatifes  pretend,  that  a  Charge 
of  Arrogance  and  Prefumption  may  be  obviated  ; 
to  lay  down  thie  Reafons    which    directed  the 
Choice  of  the  feveral  SubjeSs  j   and  to  explain  ^ 
more  minutely  the  Manner  in  which  each  par*' 
ticularPart  of^  thefe  Volumes  is  to  be  ufed.. 

The  Tide  has  already  declared,   that  thdc ; 
Volumes  are  particularly  intended  for  the  t^- 
of  Schools,  and  therefore  it  has  been  the  <^ir€ 
of  the  Authors  to  explain  the  feveral  Sciences^ 
of  ^hvch  they  hate  treated,   in  the  molt  fa- 
miliar 
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mUlar  Manner;  for  the  Mind  ufed  only  to  com- 
mon Expreijaonsj  and  inaccurate  tdeas^  does  not 
fuddcnly  conform  ufelf  to  fcholaftic  Modes  of 
raibning,  or  conceive  the  nice  Diftinftions  of 
fubtile  Philofophy^  and  may  be  properly  ini- 
tiated m  fpeculative  Studies  by  an  Introdu£tk)a 
\t  this,  in  which  the  Groffnefs  of  vulgar  Cpn- 
option  is  avoMed,  without  the  Obfervation  -of 
lctaphy0cal  Exaiftncfs.  It  is  obferved,  that  in 
Courfe  of  the  natural  World  no  Change  is 
itancous,  but  all  its  ViciHitudes  are  gradual 
flow;  the  Motions  of  Intelleft  proceed  in 
the  like  imperceptible  Progreffionj  and  proper 
"degrees  of  Tranfition  from  one  Study  to  another 
re  therefore  neceflary  ;  but  let  it  not  be  charged 
>n  the  Writers  of  this  Book,  that  they  in- 
eoded  to  exhibit  more  than  the  Dawn  Qf  Know- 
dgtf  or  pretended  to  raife  in  the  Mind  any 
lobler  Produft  than  the  Bloffoms  of  Science, 
rhich  more  powerful  Inftitutions  may  ripen  into 
FVuiL 

For  this  Reafon  it  muft  not  be  expeded,  that 
in  tlie  following  Pages  fhould  be  found  a  com- 
plete Circle  of  the  Sciences ;  or  that  any  ^u- 
thon^^  how  defenredly  efteemed,  fhpuld  be  re- 
jected to  inftki^  way  for  what  is  here  offered.  It 
was  intend^  by  the  Means  of  thefe  Precepts, 
not  to  deck  the  Mind  with  Ornaments^  ^but 
to  protect  it  from  Nakedncfe;  not  to  enf ich 
it  *  -with   Affluence,  but  tjo. ,  :^^n^Iy  it  with  Ne- . 


ceffines.    The  Enquiry  tnsfjd^re  was  not  what 
Degrees  bf  Knowledge  arc '^dcfirable,  but  what 
"    '— '  —  are 
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are  in  moft  Stations  of  Life  indifpcnfably  requir- 
ed 5  and  the  Choice  was  determined  not  by  the 
Splendor  of  any  Part  of  Literature,  but  by  the 
Extent  of  its  Ufe,  and  the  Inconvenience  which 
itb  Ncglccl  was  likely  to  produce. 

L  The  Prevalence  of  this  Confidcration  ap- 
pears in  the  lirft  Part,  which  is  xpprcpriatcd  to 
the  humble  Purpofcs  of  teaching  to  ReaJ^  and 
SpCijky  znA  Write  L.i'' cm  \  an  Attempt  of  little 
Magnificence,  but  in  which  no  Man  needs 
to  blufh  for  having  employed  hi>  Time,  if  Ho- 
nour be  eftitnatc\l  by  Uic.  Fur  Precepts  of 
this  Kind,  liowcvcr  ncglccleu,  extend  their 
Importance  as  fir  as  Men  are  found  who  com- 
municate their  Thoughts  one  to  anotlvw-r ;  they 
are  equally  ufcful  to  the  higheft  and  the  lowcll  j 
they  may  often  contribute  to  make  IgncTance 
Icfb  inelegant ;  and  may  it  not  be  obfcrvcil,  that 
they  arc  frequently  wanted  for  the  Embvlliili- 
ment  even  of  Learning  ? 

In  order  to  fliew  the  proper  ufe  of  thl:^  Part, 
which  conlills  (»rv;;:lous  Exemplifications  of  fuch 
Dirtlrcnces  of  Stile  as  require  corrcfpondcnt  Di- 
verfities  of  IVonunciation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inform  the  SchoLir,  that  there  are  In  general  three 
F:^ims  of  Stile,  e/:.;h  of  which  demands  its  parti- 
cular Mode  of  •ilocuticn  :  the  i'\n?iil!iu\  the 
Scy;/j/:,  and  the  r\Llrfii\  That  in  the  l\wjiliiir^ 
he  th.^.t  read^  is  only  to  talk  with  a  Paper  in  his 
Hand,  and  to  indulge  hinilelf  in  all   the  lighter 
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Liberties  of  Voke,  as  when  he  reads  the  com« 
>n   Afticles  of  a  News-Paper,    or  a  curfory 
ttier  of  rntcHigence    or  Bufinefs,     That  the 
tikmrt  Stile,  fuch  as  that  of  a  fcrioas  Narrative, 
exads  an   uniform  Stead  inefs  of  Speech,  equal, 
dear,  and  calm.     That  for  the  Pathetic^  fuch  as 
^^n  anlm^ited  Ortition,  it  is  ncccflary  the  Voice  be 
pfrcgutfitcd  by  the  Scnfe,  varying  and  Hfing  with 
the  l^rtfi'ions*     Thcfe  Rules,  which  arc  the  moft 
icral>  admit  agrfat  Number  of  fuborldinate  Ob- 
itions,  which    muft   be  particularly  'adapted 
every  Scholar ;  for  it  is  obfervable,  that  though 
few   read  well^  yet  every  Man  ens   in  a 
rent  Way.     But  let  one  Remark  never  he 
litted  :  inculcate  ftrongly  to  every  Sdioiar  the 
_!r  of  copying  the  Voice  of  another';  an  At- 
iptj  which  though  it  has  been  oftea  repeated, 
lyt  unfuccefsfuK 

-This  Itdpciftance^  of  writing  Letters  with  Pro- 
priety juftly  claims  to  be  >  confider'd  with  Care« 
6nce,  next  %o  the  Power  of  ple^fing  with  his 
PiKdIrnoe,  every  Man  woiildViih  to  be  able  to 
^vf  belight'  at  a  t)iftance.  This  great  Art 
ffi^falB' W  dittge^nhr  taught,  the  rather,  becaufe 
iff"  tK^  letters  Which  are  moft.  uTdfuI,  and  by 
't^it'ft  ^he'||eneral  JBbfinefs  of  iLife  is  tranfaded, 
th)^r^''ift«  ho  £xi»>M/«!r  eafily  to  be  foi|ad.  It 
iSm^  ^^  *gehera)' Fault  of  uiofe  who  uAdertake 
thttntt  or  i£dttcltion,  thaitihey  propofe  for  the 
£jM|^e''6rthi^  Scholars,  pcc^on's  which  rarely, 
httpfj^i  fuch  ail Cdogratuhttidiis^nd  Cbndolances, 
aim  'ne'gledt  thofe  without  which  Life  cannot 

Vol.  L  b  proceed. 
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proceed.  It  is  pofllble  to  pafs  many  Years  with-* 
out  the  Neceflity  of  writing  Panegyrics  or  Epitha- 
lamiums ;  but  every  Man  has  frequent  Occafion 
to  ftate  a  Contradt,  or  demand  a  Debt,  or  make  a 
Narrative  of  fome  minute  Incidents  of  common 
Life.  On  thefe  Subjedls  therefore  young  Perfons 
fhould  be  taught  to  think  juftly,  and  write  clear- 
ly, neatly,  and  fuccinftly,  left  they  come  from 
School  into  the  World  without  any  Acquaint- 
ance with  common  Affairs,  and  ftand  idle  Spec- 
tators of  Mankind,  in  Expeftafion  that  fome  great 
Event  will  give  them  an  Opportunity  to  exert  their 
Rhetoric. 

II.  The  fccond  Place  is  afligned  to  G^cwrfry ; 
on  the  Ufcfulnefs  of  which  it  is  unneceffary  to 
expatiate  in  an  Age,  when  Mathematical  Studies 
h:ivc  fo  much  engaged  the  Attention  of  all 
Clalies  of  Men.  This  Trcatife,  is  one  of  thoie 
which  have  been  borrowed,  being  a  Tranflation 
from  the  Work  of  Mr.  hcClcrc ;  and  is  not  intend- 
ed as  more  than  the  firft  Initiation.  In  delivering 
the  fundamental  Principles  of  Geometry^  it  is  ne- 
ccflary  to  proceed  by  flow  Steps,  that  each  Pro- 
polition  may  be  fully  underftood  before  another 
is  attempted.  For  which  Purpofc  it  is  not  fuffi- 
cient,  that  when  a  Queftion  is  afked  in  the 
Words  of  the  Book,  the  Scholar  likewifc  can  in 
the  Words  of  the  Book  return  the  proper  An- 
fwer  ;  for  this  may  be  only  an  Adl  of  Memory, 
not  of  Understanding ;  it  is  always  proper  to  vary 
the  Words  of  the  Queftion,  to  place  the  Pro- 
pofition  in  different  Points  of  View,  and  to  re- 
quire   of   the  Learner    an  Explanation    in   his 

own 
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bWn  TermSy  infbrmir^  him  however  when  they 

.^9Plm proper.     By  this  Method  the  Scholar  will 

become  cautious  and  sittentive,  and  the  Matter 

■^l    know  with   Certainty  the  Degree  of   his 

^Krdficiency*     Yet>  though  this  Ride  is  generally 

mght^    1   cannot  but  recommend  a  Precept  of 

iPardi/s^  that  when  the  Student  cannot  be  mad©^ 

^b  €ornpreKend  feme  particular  Part,  k  (hould  be» 

^%r  that  Time,  laid  afide,  till  new  Light   ihall 

rife  from  lubfcquent  Obfervation. 

When  this  Compendinm  is  Completely  under- 

the  Scholar  may  proceed  to  the  Perufal  of 

^cquei^  afterwards  of  Euclid  himfelf,  and  then 

'  mc  modern  Improvers  of  Geometry^  fuch  as 

;,  Keil^  and  Sir  Ifaac  Nekton. 

^'  in.  The  Neceffity  of  fome  Acquaintance 
^/niAi  Geography  and  Ajhonomy  will  not  be  dif- 
puted.  K  the  Pupil  is  born  to  the  Eafe  of  a 
targe  Fortune,  bo  Part  of  Learning  is  more  ne-» 
ceffiiry  to  him,  than  the  Knost^ledge  of  the  Si- 
tuation of  Nations,  on  which  their  Interefts  ge- 
tietally  depend  ;  if  he  is  dedicated  to  any  of 
the  Les(med  Profcffions,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible 
diat  he'will  not  be  obliged  to  apply  himfelf  in 
fome  Part  of  his  Life  to  thefe  Studies,  as  no 
other  Branch  of  Literature  can  be  fully  com* 
prehended  without  them;  if  he  is  defigned  for 
the  Arts  of  Commerce,  or  Agriculture,  fome 
general  Acquaintance  with  thefe  Sciences  will 
ht  ibond  extremely  ufeful  to  him  \  in  a  word» 
no  Studies  afibrd  more  extenfive,  more  won- 
dcfful^  or  more  pleafing  Scenes  s  and  dierefore 
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there  can  be  no  Ideas  impreffed  upon  the  Soul, 
which  can  more  conduce  to  its  future  Enter* 
tainment. 

In   the  Purfuit  of  thefe  Sciences  it  will  be 
proper    to    proceed    with   the   fame   Gradation 
and  Caution  as  in  Geometry.     And  it  is  always 
of  Ufe  to  decorate   the  Nakednefs  of  Science, 
by  interfpcrfing  fuch  Obfervations   and  Narra- 
tives, as  may  amufe  the   Mind   and  excite  Cu- 
riofity.      Thus,    in  explaining  the  State  of  the 
Polar  Regions,  it  might  be  fit  to  read  the  Nar- 
rative of  the  Engliflmen  that  wintered  in  Green-- 
landy   which  will    make    young  Minds  fuffici- 
ently  curious  after  the  Caufe  of  fuch   a  Length 
of  Night,  and  Intenfenefs  of  Cold;   and  many 
Stratagems  of  the  fame  Kind  might  be   prac- 
tifed    to   intereft    them    in   all   Parts   of    their 
Studies,    and    call    in    their  Paflions    to    ani- 
mate their  Enquiries-      When  they   have   read 
this  Treatife,   it  will  be  proper   to  recommend 
to    them   Farcnins^    Geography,    and   Gregorys 
Artronomy. 

IV.  The  Study  of  Cbromlogy  and  Hijhry 
feems  to  be  one  of  the  mod  natural  Delights 
of  the  Human  Mind.  It  is  not  eafy  to  live 
without  enquiring  by  what  Means  every  thing 
was  brought  into  the  State  in  which  we  now 
behold  it,  or  without  finding  in  the  Mind  feme 
Defire  of  being  informed  concerning  the  Ge- 
nerations of  Mankind,  that  have  been  in  Pof- 
feflion    of    the    World    before     us,    whether 

they 
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digr   ;v7cre    J)ctter   or    Worfe    than  ourfclvcs; 
or  wiiat  good  or  evU   has  been  derived  to  us 
firom  their  Schemes.  Pragticcs.  and  Inftitutions* 
Thele    ace    Enquiries   which  Hijiory  alone  can 
[|?iU5fy  i  and  Iliftory  can   only   be   made   intelli- 
iblc  by  fomc    Knowledge   of  ^Chronology ^  the 
Science   by  which   Events  are  ranged  in  their 
>ider»  and  the  Periods  of  Codapiitation  are  fet- 
[tlcd;    and  which   therefore  aflift  the  Memory 
Method,    and  enlighten  die   Judgment,   by 
iewing  the  Dependence  of  ohc  Tranfadlion  on 
another.     Accordingly  it  fhpuld  be  diligently  in- 
culcated   Co    the   Scholar^    that  unlefs  he   fixes 
tis  Mind  fome  Idea  of  the  Time  in'  which 
;ach  Man  of  Eminence  lived,  and  each  Aftioh 
ras    performedj    with   fome  Pirt  -of  the  con- 
[ temporary  Hiftory  of  the  reft   of  the   World, 
t|ie  will  confumc  his  Life  in  ufelefs  reading,   and 
.^darken   his  Mind  with   a  Croud  of  unconnefted 
.  Events,  his  Memory  will  be  perplexed  with  dif- 
tant  Tran&Aiohs  refembling  one  another,   and 
his  Refiecftions  be  like  a  Dream  in  a  Fever,  bufy 
and  turbulent,  but  confufed  and  indiftindt. 

•  'the  Technical  Part  of  Chronology,  or  the 
,  Art  of  computing  and  adjufting  Titoe,  as  it  is 
veiy  difficult,  fo  it  is  not  of  abfolute  Neceflity, 
but  (hould  however  be  taught,  fo  far  as  it  can 
be  learned  without  the  Lofs  of  thofe  Hours 
which  ^  required  for  Attainments  of  nearer 
Concern.  The  Student  may  join  with  this  Trea- 
tifc  Le  Clercs  Compendium  of  Hi/lory^  and  af- 
terwards may,  for  the  Hiftorical  Part  of  G&r^ 
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nologyj  procure  Hehicus^  and  IfMcfaf^  Tables  j 
and  if  he  is  defirous  of  attaining  the  techni^ 
cal  Part,  may  firft  pcrufe  Holder^  Account  of 
Time,  Hearnc's  Duffor  Hijioricus,  StrOuchius^ 
the  firft  Part  of  Petavius's  Rationarium  Tempth- 
rum  I  and  at  length  Scaliger  dt  Emendattme 
Temporum.  And  for  Inftruftion  in  the  Method 
of  his  Hiftorical  Studies,  he  may  confult 
Hearneh  DuStor  Hijioricus^  Wbeare's  Ledures, 
Rawlinjon's  DireStions  for  the  Study  cf  Htftory  : 
and  for  Ecclcfiaftical  Hiftory,  Qpo(  and  Dupin^ 
Baronius  and  Fleury. 

V.  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  fupply  Life  with  its 
liighcft  intclleftual  Pleafurcs  j  and  in  the  Hands 
cf  Virtue  are  of  great  Ufe  for  the  Impreflion  of 
juft  Sentiments  and  Reconrunendation  of  illuftri* 
ous  Examples.  In  the  Practice  of  thefe  great  Am, 
fo  much  more  is  the  Gift  of  Nature  than  the  EfFeft 
pf  Education,  that  nothing  is  attempted  here  but 
fb  teach  the  Mind  fome  general  Heads  of  Obfer- 
vation,  to  which  the  beautiful  PafTages  of  the  beft 
Writers  may  commonly  be  reduced.  In  the  Ufe 
of  this  it  is  not  proper,  that  the  Teacher  fliould 
confine  himfelf  to  the  Examples  before  him,  for 
by  that  Method  he  will  never  enable  his  Pupils 
to  make  juft  Application  of  the  Rules  5  but 
having  inculcated  the  true  Meaning  of  each 
Figure,  he  (hould  require  them  to  exemplify 
it  by  their  own  Obfervations,  pointing  to  tbem 
the  Poem,  or,  in  longer  Works,  the  Book  or 
Canto  in  which  an  Example  may  be  found, 
and  leaving  them  to  difcover  the  particular  PafTage 

by 
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\j  die  Light  of  the  RuleS'which  they  have  lately 
Jearoed. 

For  a  farther  Progrefs  in  thefe  Studies,  they 
ty  confult  ^ntilian    and  Vojjiut'%   Rhetoric; 
Art  of  Poetry  will   be    beft  learned  from 
'£^  and  Bobours  in  French^  together  with  Dry- 
dtfi^  Eflays  and  Prefaces,  the  critical  Papers  of 
^jiddijofty  Spenci  on   Pape^  Ody{fey\   and   Trapp*s 
'^r^iiciimei  Poetica  j    but  a  more  accurate  and 
'Phibfophical  Account  is  expefted  from  a  Com- 
mentary  upon  Ariliotle\   Art  of  Poetry,   with 
f\\\zh  the  Literature  of  this  Nation  will  be  in  a 
jfliort  Time  augmented. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Pra<2ice  of  I^rcrmngj 
St  U  not  neceffary  to  give  any  Directions,  the  Ufc 
[of  the  Treatile  being  only  to  teach  the  proper 
Metbod  of  imitating  the  Figures  which  are  ^n- 
nex'd.  It  will  be  proper  to  incite  the  Scholars  to 
Induftry,  by  fhewing  in  other  Books  the  Ufe  of 
the  Art,  and  informing  them  how  much  it  aiUfts 
the  Apprehenfion,  and  relieves  the  Memory;  and 
if  they  arc  oblig'd  fometimes  to  write  Defcriptions 
of  Engines,  Utenfils,  or  any  complex  Pieces  of 
Workmanfliip,  they  will  more  fully  apprehend 
the  Ncccffity  of  an  Expedient  which  (b  happily 
fupplies  the  Defeds  of  Language,  and  enables 
the  Eye  to  receive  what  cannot  be  conveyed  to 
the  Mind  any  other  Way.  When  they  have  read 
this  Treatife"  and  praftis'd  upon  thefe  Figures, 
their  Theory  may  be  improved  by  the  ^efmfs 
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Perjpe&fve,  and  their  mtoual  Operadons  by  other 
Figures  which  may  be  eafily  procured. 

VIL  Logic,  or  the  Art  of  arranging  and  conned- 
ing  Ideas,  of  forming  and  examining  Arguments, 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  an  Attainment  in 
the  utmod  Degree  worthy  the  Ambition  of  that 
Being,  wbofc  higheft  Honour  is  to  be  endued 
with  Rcafon  ;  but  it  is  doubted,  whether  that 
Ambition  has  yet  been  gratified,  and  whether 
the  Powers  of  Ratiocination  have  been  much 
improved  by  any  Syftems  of  Art  or  methodical 
Inflitutions.  The  Logit  which  for  lb  many  Ages 
kept  PofTcllion  of  the  Schools,  has  at  laft  been 
condemned  as  a  mere  Art  of  Wrangling,  of  very 
litde  Ufc  in  the  Purfuit  of  Truth  }  and  later  Wri- 
ters have  contented  themfelves  with  giving  an 
Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  Mind,  mark-p 
ing  the  various  Stages  of  her  Progrefs,  and  giv- 
ing fome  general  Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  her 
ConduA.  The  Method  of  thefe  Writers  is  here 
followed;  but  without  a  fervile  Adherence  to 
any,  and  with«Enderivours  to  make  Improve- 
ments upon  all.  This  Work,  however  labodoas, 
has  yet  been  fruidefs,  if  there  be  Truth  in  an 
Obfcrvation  very*  frequently  made,  that  Logici- 
ans out  of  the  School  do  not  reafon  better  than 
Men  unaffifted  by  thofe  Lights  which  their  Sci- 
ence is  fuppofcd  to  beftow.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  Logicians  may  be  fometimes  overborn  by 
their  PalBons,  or  blinded  by  their  Prejudices  j  and 
that  a  Man  may  rcalbn  ill,  as  he  may  att  ill,  not 
becaufe  he  does  not  know  what  is  right,  but  be- 
4  caufo 
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caufe  he  doea  not  reeardit  j  jet  it  is  no  more  the 
Fault  of  his  Art  that  it  mes  not  direa  him 
when  his  Attention  is  withdrawn  from  it,  than 
it  is  the  Deicci  of  his  Sight  that  he  mifles  his 
^Way  when  he  ihuts  his  Eyes.    Againft  this  Caufe 
\p£  Error  there  is  no  Provifion  to  be  made,  other- 
rife  than   by  inculcating  the  Value  of  Truth, 
ind  the  NeceiTuy  of  conquering  the  Paffions.    fiut 
^  jic  may  likcwife  fail  to  produce  its  Effcfts 
ipon  common  Occafions,  for  want  of  being  fre- 
|aent!y  and  familiarly  applied,    till  its  Precepts 
f Way  diredl  the  Mind  imperceptibly,  as  the  Fin- 
[igtfs  of  a  Mufician  are  regulated  by  his  Know- 
ledge of  the  Tune.     This  Rcadinefs  of  Recol- 
ion  is  only  to  be  procured  by  frequent  Im- 
[tprfeffion  ;   and  therefore  it  will  be  pirpper  when 
\^o^€  haib  been  once  learned,  the  Teacher  take 
Sequent  occafion,   in  the  moil  eafy  and  fami- 
liar Converfation,  to  obferve  when  its  Rules  are 
preferved,  and  when  they  are  broken,  and  that 
afterwards  he  read  no  Authors,   without  exadt- 
ing  of  his  Pupil  an  Account  of  every  remark- 
able Exemplification  or  Breach  of  the  Laws  of 
Reafcning, 

When  this  Syftem  has  been  digefted,  if  it  be 
thought  neceflary  to  proceed  farther  in  the  Study 
of  Method,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend 
Craufaz^  WatUy  Le  Clerks  JVolfius^  and  Locki% 
Eflay  on  Human  Underftanding ;  and  if  there 
be  imagined  any  Neceffity  of  adding  the  Peri- 
patetic Logic,  which  has  been  perhaps  con- 
gesnned  without  a  candid  Trials  it  will  be  con- 
venient 
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Anient ta^octed  to'SandtrJin,  fFailis,  Crackan^ 
thrp  and  .}lriji6tk. 

VIH:  To-exchc  a  Curioiky  ifter  the  Works  of 
God|  i&  the  chief  Defigti  of  the  fmall  Specimen  of 
Natural  Hiftor^  in&ited  in  this  Colledion ;  which, 
however^   mav  be  fufficient  to  put  the  Mind  ia 
Motion,  and  m  fome  mcafure  to  direifl  its  Stepe ; 
but  its    Effeds   may  eafily  be  improved  by  a 
Philofophic  Matter,   who  will  every  Day  find  a 
thoufand  Opportunities   of   turning  the  Atten- 
tion  of  his   Scholars    to   the  Contemplation  of 
the  Objefts  that  furround  them,  of  laying  open 
the  wonderful  Art  with  which   every   Part  of 
the   Univerfe    is   formed,    and    the   Providence 
which  governs  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Crea- 
tion-He may  lay  before  them,    the  Religious 
Philofopber^  Ray^  Ikrhairi%  Phyftoh^beology^    to- 
gether with  the  SpeSlacle  de  la  Nature ;   and  in 
time   recommend  to  their    Perufal,     Rondoletius 
and  Aldrovandus^ 

IX.  But  how  much  foever  the  Reafon  may 
be  ftrengthcncd  by  Logic,  or  the  Conceptions 
of  the  Mind  enlarged  by  the  Study  of  Na- 
ture, it  is  neccflary  the  Man  be  not  fuflPered 
to- dwell  upon  them  fo  long  as  to  negledl  the 
Study  of  himfelf,  the  Knowledge  of  his  own 
Station  in  the  Ranks  of  Being,  and  his  vari- 
ous Relations  .  to  the  innumerable  Multitudes 
which  furround  him,  and  with  which  his  Maker 
has  ordained  him  to  be  united  for  the  Recep- 
tion and  Communication  of  Happinefs,     To  con- 
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fider  thefe  aright  is  of  the^  greateft  ImfXMtance^ 
fince  from  thefe  arife  Duties  which  he  cannot 
negle£t.  Ethics  or  Morality^  therefore,  is  one  of 
Ae/Studies  which  ought  to  begin  witih  the  firft 

I     Glimore  of  Reafon,-  and  only  end  with  Life  itfclf. 

^Dther  Acquifitions  are  merely  temporary  Benefits, 
except  as  diey  contribute  to  illuftrate  the  Know- 
ledge, and  confirm  the  Praftice  of  Morality  and 

^Picty,  which  extend  their  Influence  beyond  the 

^Brave,  and  increafe  our  Happincfs  through  end- - 

^■cfs  Duration  4 

^P  This  great  Science  therefore  mufl;  be  incul- 
oited  with  Care  and  Afliduity,  fuch  as  its  Im- 
pOitance  ought  to  incite  in  rcafcnable  Minds ; 
and  for  the  Profecution  of  this  Defign,  fit  Op- 
jMNtonities  are  always  at  hand.  As  the  Impor- 
tance of  Logic  is  to  be  (hewn,  by  detcfting  falfc 
Arguments,  the  Excellence  of  Morality  is  to  be 
difplayed,  by  proving  the  Deformity,  the  Re- 
proach, and  the  Mifery  of  all  Deviations  from 
it.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Laws 
of  mere  Morality  are  of  no  coercive  Power  j  and 
however  they  may  by  Conviftion  of  their  Fit- 
nefs  pleafc  the  Reafoner  in  the  Shade,  when 
the  Paffions  ftagnate  without  Impulfe^  and  the 
Appetites  are  fecluded  from  their  Obje&f/ they 
will  be  of  little  force  againil  the  Ardour  of 
Defire,  or  the  Vehemence  of  Rage<  amidft  the 
Heafures  and  Tumults  of  the  World.  To 
counteradl  the  Power  of  Temptations,  Hope 
muft  be  excited  by  the  Profpedl  of  Rewalrds, 
and  Fear   by  the  Expedtation  of  Punifhment; 

and 
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ftftd  Virtue    may  owe  her   Panegyrics  to   Mo- 
rality,  but  muft  derive  her  Authority  from  Re- 
ligion. 

Whfea  therefore  the  Obligations  of  Morali- 
ty are  taught,  let  the  Sanftions  of  Chriftianity 
riever  be  forgotten ;  by  which  it  will  be  (hewo^ 
that  they  give  Strength  and  Luftre  to  each 
other,  Religion  will  appear  to  be  the  Voice  of 
Reafon,  and  Morality  the  Will  of  God.  Under 
this  Article  mud  be  recommended  TuUys  Offices^ 
GrotiuSj  Fuffendcrff^  Cumberland  %  haws  of  Na^ 
ture,  and  the  excellent  Mr.  jiddiforis  Moral  and 
Religious  EJfays. 

X.  Thus  far  the  Work  is  compofed  for  the  Ufe 
of  Scholars,  merely  as  they  arc  Men.  But  it  was 
thought  ncceffary  to  introduce  fomething  that 
might  be  particularly  adapted  to  that  Country 
for  which  it  is  deiigned;  and  therefore  a  Dif« 
courfe  has  been  added  upon  Trade  2inA  Commerce^ 
of  which  it  becomes  every  Man  of  this  Nation 
.  to  underftand  at  leaft  the  general  Principles,  as 
it  is  impoflible  that  any  (hould  be  high  or 
low  enough,  not  to  be  in  fome  degree  af- 
feftcd  by  their  Declenfion  or  Profperity.  It 
is  thii^efore  necejGTary  that  it  fliould  be  uni- 
vcrfally  known  aniong  us,  what  Changes  of 
Property  arc  advantageous,  or  when  the  Bal- 
•lanccf  of  Trade  is  on  our  Side ;  what  are  the 
Frodufts  or  Manufaftures  of  other  Countries; 
and  hovr  far  one  Nation  may  in  any  Species  olf 
Traffic  obtain  or  preferve  Superiority  over  ano- 
ther. 
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thcr.  The  Theory  of  Trade  fc  yet  but  'little 
underftood,  aod  therefore  the  Prsuftice  18  often 
without  real  Advantage  to  the  Public ;  Bvit  ^t 
might  be  carried  on  with  more  general  Suf:cefs, 
if  its  Principles  were  better  confidered  j  and  to 
cite  that  Attention,  is  our  chief  Defiga.  /.To 
e  Pcrutal  of  this  Book  may  fucceed  £htt  of 
upon  ibreign  Trade,  Sir  Jofiab  ChiJd^  Locke 
n  Cmn,  Davenant*$  Treatifes,  the  Britijh 
Webani^  DiBionaire  de  Commerce^  and  for  an 
bftraA  or  Compendium  Geij  and  an  Improve- 
ment  that    may  hereafter    be  made  upon  his 


^kn. 


XI.  The  Principles  of  Laws  and  Government^ 
come  next  to  be  confidered ;  by  which  Men  are 
taught  to  whom  Obedience  is  aue^  for  what  it  is 
psdd,  and  in  what  degree  it  may  be  juflly  requi- 
red. This  Knowledge  by  peculiar  Neceffity  con- 
ftitutes  a  Part  of  the  Educatbn  of  an  Englijh^ 
many  who  profeflcs  to  obey  his  Prince  accord- 
ing to  the  Law,  and  who  is  himfelf  a  fe- 
condary  Legiflator,  as  he  gives  bis  Consent  by 
his  Reprefentative,  to  all  the  Laws  by  which 
he  is  bound,  and  has  a  Right  to  petition  the  great 
Council  of  the  Nation,  whenever  he  thinks  they 
are  deliberating  upon  an  AA  detrimental  to  the 
Intereft  of  the  Community.  Thi*  is  therefore  a 
Subjed  to  which  the  Thoughts  of  a  young  Man 
ought  to  be  diredled  ;  and  that  he  may  obtain 
fuch  Knowledge  as  may  qualify  him  to  a£t 
and  judge  as  one  of  a  free  People,  let,  him  be 
direded  to  add  to  this  Introdu^ion,  Fortefcue'% 
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Treat:fes.  N  Bacons  Hi/I^cal  Dsfcmrfe  en  iL^ 
Lazrs  an  J  Gfrjtrrnment  cf  England^  Temples  In^ 
trcduJticn,  Lccke  en  GTccrnm^fj  Zcucb^s  Ele- 
menfa  y::r:s  Criilss,  Plato  Rfdhhus^  Gurdmi 
m^i^rx  &/  Parliaments,  and  Hooirr\  Ecclefiafli^ 
ealPoHiy. 

XII-  Having: thus  luppJicd  the  young  Studcirf 
with  Krtcwiedgc,  it  remains  now,  thtt  he  learns 
its  Application ;  and  that  thus  qualified  to  a£t  his 
Part,  he  be  at  laft  taught  to  chufe  it.  For 
this  Purpctc  a  Sefticn  i$  added  upon  HumaH 
Life  and  Manners  ;  in  which  he  is  cautioned 
againil  the  Danger  cf  indulging  his  PaJbnSi 
of  vitiating  his  HjH:s,  and  depraving  his  Sm- 
fimerrTs.  He  is  inlhucled  in  thefe  Points  by 
three  Fables,  two  of  which  were  of  the  higheft 
Authority,  in  the  ancient  P^jan  Worlds  But 
at  this  he  i?  not  to  rell,  for  if  he  evpeCts  to  be 
Wife  and  Happy,  he  muft  diligently  ftudy  the 
ScRiPTrRFS  cf  God. 

Such  i?  the  Bcok  now  propoled,  as  the  firll 
lnirr,:tion  into  the  Knowledge  of  Things,  which 
ha>  been  thought  by  many  to  be  too  long  de- 
layed in  the  prefent  Forms  of  Education.  Whe- 
ther the  Complaints  be  not  cf:en  ill-grounded, 
may  perhaps  be  difputed  ;  but  it  is  at  leaft 
realbnable  to  believe,  that  greater  Proficiency 
might  fometimes  be  made ;  that  real  Knowledge 
might  be  more  early  communicated  j  and  that 
Children  might  be  allowed,  without  Injury  to 
Health,  to  ipcnd  many  of  Aolc  Hours  upon  ufeful 

Employ- 
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Employments,  which  arc  generally  lofl  in  Idle-' 
ncfs  and  Play  ^  therefore  the  Public  will  furcly 
encourage  an  Experiment,  by  which,  if  it 
faila;,  nobody  is  hurt,  and  if  it  fucceeds,  all  the 
£|(wp  Ages  of  the  World  may  find  Advantage  | . 
iprhich  may  eradicate  or  prevent  Vice,  by  turning 
to  ^  better  Ufe  thofe  Moments  in  which  it  is 
{or  indulged  s  and  in  feme  Senfe  lengthen 
[W  teaching  Pofterity  to  enjoy  thofe  Years 

l^wiye  hitherto   been  loft.     The  Succefs, 

i|j§i|  evj^fi  tlic  Trial  of  this  Experiment,  will  de-^ 
M|;bAS:W<>i^  thofe  to  whom  the  Care  of  our 
V^K^r^is  committed;  and  a  due  Senfe  of  the 
Io^|^)rtance  of  their  Truft,  will  eafily  prevail 
upon  them  to  encourage  a  Work  which  purfues 
^  Defign  of  improving  Education.  If  any  part 
of  Ac  following  Performance  {hall  upon  Trial 
be  found  capable  of  Amendment,  if  any  thing  can 
be  added  or  alter'd,  fo  as  to  render  the  Attain- 
ment of  Knowledge  more  eafy ;  the  Editor  will 
be  extremely  obliged  to  any  Gentleman,  parti- 
cularly thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  Bufinefs  of 
Teaching,  for  fuch  Hints  or  Obfervations  as 
may  tend  towards  the  Improvement,  and  wilt 
fpare  neither  Expence  nor  Trouble  in  making 
the  beft  ufe  of  their  Informations, 
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PART      I. 
INTRODUCTION.* 


LOCUTION  is  a  Branch  of  Oratory,  the 
Power  and  Importance  of  which  is  greater  than 
is  genei.*i  ly   thoi'ght ;    infomuch  that  Eloquence 
takes  its  Name  from  it. 
The  great   Defi»jn  and  End   of  a  good  Pro- 
nunciation is,    to  make    the    Ideas  feem  to  come  from  the 
Heart ;  and  then  they  will  not  fail  to  excite  the  Attention 
and  Aflfe^iions  of  thofe  who  hear  us. 
The  Defign  of  this  Eflay  is  to  (hew 

Firji^  What  a  bad  Pronunciation  is,  and  how  to  avoid  it 

Secondly^  What  a  good  Pronunciation  is,  and  how  to  attain  it. 

I-  Now  the  feveral  Faults  of  Pronunciation  are  thefe  fol- 
!owinc* 

I.  When  the  Voice  is  too  loud. 

This  is  very  difagrecable  to  the  Hearer,  and  very  inconve- 
nient to  the  Speaker. 

•  This  conuins  the  Subftarce  of  a  late  "excellent  Eflay  on 
£locQtion»  publilh'd  fincc  the  firft  Edition  of  the  Preceptor,  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Ma/on  of  Che/hunt  in  Hertfirdfiire  j  which  I  have 
been  perfoaded  by  feveral  eminent  Schoolxnafters,  to  prefix  by 
way  of  ImrodudUon  to  the  Leflbns  on  Reading  and  Speaking. 
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It  will  be  very  difagrceable  to  the  Hearers^  if  they  be  Per* 
fons  of  good  Tafte  :  who  will  always  look  upon  it  to  be  the 
EfFeft  either  of  Ignorance  or  AffeSfaiicn. 

Befidcs,  ail  overftrained  voice  is  very  inconvenient  to 
the  Speaker^  as  well  as  difguftful  to  judicious  Hearers.  It 
exhaufts  his  Spirits  to  no  Purpofe.  And  takes  from  him  the 
proper  Management  and  Modulation  of  his  Voice  according 
to  the  Senfe  of  his  SubjeA.  And,  what  is  worft  of  all,  it 
naturally  leads  him  into  a  Tone. 

Every  Man's  Voice  indeed  (hould  fill  the  Place  where  he 
fpeaks ;  but  if  it  exceed  its  natural  Key,  it  will  be  neither 
fweet,  nor  foft,  nor  agreeable,  becaule  he  will  not  be  able 
to  give  every  Word  its  proper  and  diftinguilhing  Sound. 

2.  Another  Fault  in  Pronunciation  is,  when  the  Voice  is 
too  low. 

This  is  not  fo  inconvenient  to  the  Speaker,  but  is  as  dif- 
agrceable to  the  Hearer,  as  the  other  Extreme.  It  is  always 
offcnfive  to  an  Audience  to  obfer\'e  any  thing  in  the  Reader 
or  Speaker  that  looks  like  Indolence  or  Inattention.  The 
Hearer  will  never  be  afFcdcd  whilft  he  fees  the  Speaker  in- 
different. 

The  Art  of  governing  the  Voice  confifts  a  good  deal  in 
dcxteroufly  avoiding  thefe  ti^'o  Extremes :  At  leaft,  this  ought 
to  be  firft  minded.  And  for  a  general  Rule  to  dirc£i  you 
herein,  I  know  of  none  better  than  this,  viz*  carefully  to  pn- 
feme  the  Key  of  your  Voice ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  adapt 
the  Elevjtion  and  Strength  of  it  to  the  Condition  and  Number 
of  the  rerptns  you  fpeak  tOy  and  the  Nature  of  the  Place  you 
Jpeak  in.  It  would  be  altogether  as  ridiculous  in  a  General 
who  is  haranguing  an  Army  to  fpeak  in  a  low  and  languid 
Voice,  as  in  a  Perfon  who  reads  a  Chapter  in  a  Family  to 
(peak  in  a  loud  and  eager  one. 

3.  Another  f^ault  in- Pronunciation  is,  a  thick,  hafiy,  chat- 
tering Voice. 

When  a  Perfon  mumbles,  or  (as  we  fay)  clips  or  fwallows 
his  Words,  that  is,  leaves  out  fome  Syllables  in  the  long 
Words,  and  never  pronounces  fome  of  the  (hort  ones  at 
all ;  but  hurries  on  without  any  Care  to  be  heard  diftinclly, 
or  to  give  his  Words  their  full  Sound,  or  his  Hearers  the  full 
Senfe  of  them. 

This  is  often  owing  to  a  Defeft  in  the  Organs  of  Speech, 
or  a  too  great  Flutter  of  the  animal  Spirits  i  but  oftcner  to 
a  bad  Hahit  uncor reded. 

Demojlhenes,  the  greateft  Orator  Greece  ever  produced,  had, 
it  is  faid,  nevcrthelefs  three  natural  Impediments  in  Pronun- 
ciation } 
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ciatiofi;  all  which  he  conquered  by  invincible  Labour  and 
Perfeverance.  One  was  a  Weaknefs  of  Voice ;  which  he 
cured  by  frequently  declaiming  on  the  Sea-Shore,  amidft  the 
Noife  of  the  Waves.  Another  was  a  Shortnefs  of  Breath  j 
which  he  mended  by  repeating  his  Orations  as  he  walked  up 
aHUL  And  the  other  was  the  Fault  1  am  fpeakingof;  a 
thick  mumbling  Way  of  fpcaking ;  which  he  broke  himfclf 
of  by  declaiming  with  Pebbles  in  his  Mouth. 

4.  Another  Fault  in  Pronuncation  is,  when  Pcrfons  fpeak 
tooquick. 

Ins  Manner  of  reading  may  do  well  enough  when  we  afc 
cxmining  Leafes,  peruiing  Indentures,  or  reciting  A6b  of 
Parliament,  where  there  is  always  a  great  Superfluity  of  Words ; 
or  in  reading  a  News -Paper,  where  there  is  but-  little  Matter 
that  deferves  our  Attention  ;  but  it  is  very  improper  in  reading 
Books  of  Devotion  and  Inftrudlion,  and  efpecially  the  facred 
Scripdires,  where  the  Solemnity  of  the  Subjecl,  or  the  Weight 
of  the  Scnfe,  demands  a  particular  Regard. 

The  gneat  Difadvantagv.-  which  attends  this  Manner  of  Pro- 
nunciation is,  that  the  Hearer  lofes  the  Benefit  of  more  than 
half  the  good  Things  he  hears,  and  would  fain  remember, 
but  cannot.  And  a  Speaker  (hould  always  have  a  Regard  to 
the  Memory  as  well  as  the  Underflanding  o/his  Hearers. 

5.  It  is  alfo  a  Fault  to  fpeak  too  flow. 

Some  are  apt  to  read  in  a  heavy,  droning,  fleepy  Way ; 
and  through  mere  Carelefliiets  make  Paufes  at  improper  Places. 
This  is  very  difagrecable.  But  to  hemm,  hauk,  fneeze, 
yawn,  or  cough,  between  the  Periods,  is  more  fo. 

A  too  flow  Elocution  is  moft  faulty  in  reading  Trifles  that 
do  not  require  Attention.  It  then  becomes  tedious.  A  Per- 
fon  that  is  addiflcd  to  this  flow  Way  of  fpeaking,  (hould  al- 
ways take  care  to  reward  his  Hearer's  Patience  "with  impor- 
tant Sentiments?,  and  compenfate  the  Want  of  Words  by  a 
Weight  of  Thoui{ht. 

But  a  too  flow  Elocution  is  a  Fault  very  rarely  to  be  found, 
unlefs  in  aged  People,  and  thole  who  naturally  fpeak  fo  in 
common  Converfation.  And  in  thcfe,  ir  the  Pronunciation 
be  in  all  other  Rcfpcfts  juff,  decent,  and  pro|>er ;  and  efpeci- 
ally if  the  Subject  be  weighty  or  intricate,  it  is  very  excufable. 

6.  An  irregular  or  uneven  Voice,  is  a  great  Fault  in 
reading. 

That  is,  when  the  Voice  rifes  and  falls  by  Fits  and  Starts, 
or  when  it  is  elevated  or  dcprefred  unnaturally  or  unfeafon- 

B  3  ably, 
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ably,  without  Regard  to  Senfe  or  Stops;  or  always  begin- 
ning a  Sentence  with  a  high  Voice,  and  concluding  it  with  a 
low  one,  or  vice  verfa  ;  or  always  beginning  and  concluding  it 
with  the  fame  Key.     Oppofite  to  this  is 

7.  A  flat,  dull,  uniform.  Tone  of  Voice,  without  Emphafis 
or  Cadence,  or  any  Regard  to  the  Senfe  or  Subjedl  of  what 
b  read. 

This  is  a  Habit,  which  Children,  who  have  been  ufed  to 
read  theif  Leffons  by  way  of  Tafk,  are  very  apt  to  fall  into, 
and  retain  as  they  grow  up.  Such  a  Monotony  as  Attor- 
neys Clerks  read  in  when  they  examine  an  engroffed  Deed. 
This  is  a  great  Infelicity  when  it  becomes  habitual  ;  becaufe 
it  deprives  the  Hearer  of  the  greatcft  Part  of  the  Benefit  or  Ad- 
vantage he  might  receive  by  a  clofe  Attention  to  the  weighty 
and  interefting  Parts  of  the  Subjed,  which  (hould  always  hi 
diftinguifhed  or  pointed  out  by  the  Pronunciation.  P'or  a  juft 
Pronunciation  is  a  good  Commentary  :  And  therefore  no 
Perfon  ought  to  read  a  Chapter  or  a  Pfalm  in  Public,  before 
he  hath  carefully  read  it  over  to  himfelf  once  or  twice  in  pri- 
vate.    But 

Lafily^  the  greateft  and  moft  common  Fault  of  all,  is  read-' 
ing  with  a  Tone. 

1^0  Habit  is  more  eafy  to  be  contra£hrd  than  this,  or  more 
hard  to  be  conquered.  This  unnatural  Tone  in  reading  and 
fpeaking  is  very  various  ;  but  whatever  it  be,  it  is  always  dif- 
guftful  to  Perfons  of  Delicacy  and  Judgment. 

Some  have  a  womanifh  fqueaking  Tone ;  which  Perfons 
whofe  Voices  are  flirill  afid  weak,  and  over-ftrained,  are  very 
apt  to  fall  into. 

Some  have  a  finging  or  canting  Note ;  and  others  aflTume  a 
high,  fwelling,  theatrical  Tone ;  who  being  ambitious  of  the 
Fame  of  fine  Orators,  lay  too  much  Emphafis  on  every  Sen- 
tence, and  thereby  tranfgrefs  the  Rules  of  true  Oratory. 

Some  afFedl  an  awful  and  ftriking  I'onc,  attended  with 
folemn  (irimace,  as  if  they  would  move  you  with  every 
Word,  whether  the  Weight  of  the  Subjeft  bear  them  out  or 
not.  This  is  what  Perfons  of  a  gloomy  or  melancholy  Caft 
of  Mind  are  moft  apt  to  give  into. 

Some  have  a  fct,  uniform  Tone  of  Voice ;  which  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of.  And  others,  an  odd,  whimfical, 
whining  Tone,  peculiar  to  themfelve?,  and  not  to  be  de- 
fcribed  ;  only  that  it  is  laying  the  Emphafis  on  Words  which 
do  not  require  or  deferve  it, 

2  Thcfe 
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ThdTe  are  the  moft  common  Faults  of  a  bad  Pronunciation. 
Our  next  Enquiry  is 

H.    Haw  t9  avoid  them. 

To  this  End  the  few  following  Rules  maybe  of  Service. 
I.  If  you  would  not  read  in  too  loud  or  too  low  a  Voice^ 
omfkkr  whether  your  Voice  be  naturally  too  low  or  too  loud  ; 
and  correA  it  accordingly  in  your  ordinary  Converfation :  by 
which  means  you  will  be  better  able  to  corred  it  in  reading. 
IT  it  be  too  low,  converfe  with  thofe  that  are  deaf ;  if  too  loud, 
with  thofe  whofe  Voices  are  low.  Begin  your  Periods  with 
an  even  moderate  Voice,  that  you  may  have  the  Command  of 
ity  to  raife  or  fall  it  as  the  Subje£t  requires. 

a.  To  cure  a  thick  confufed  cluttering  Voice,  accuftom 
yoiir&If,  both  in  Converfation  and  Reading,  to  pronounce 
every  Wcml  diftin^i  and  clear.  Obf^rve  with  what  Delibera- 
tion fome  converfe  and  read,  and  how  full  a  Sound  they  give 
to  every  Word  ;  and  imitate  them.  Do  not  afTeA  to  contra^ 
your  Words,  (as  fome  do)  or  run  two  into  one.  This  may 
do  very  well  in  Converfation,  or  in  reading  familiar  Dialogues, 
but  is  not  fo  decent  in  grave  and  folemn  Subjeds ;  efpeciaJiy  in 
reading  the  facred  Scriptures. 

It  appears  from  Demajlhcneis  Cafe,  that  this  Fault  of  Pro- 
nunciation cannot  be  cured  without  much  Difficulty,  nor  will 
you  find  his  Remedy  efFedual  without  Pains  and  Perfeverance. 

3.  To  break  a  Habit  of  reading  too  fafl,  attend  diligently 
to  the  Senfe,  Weight,  and  Propriety  of  every  Sentence  you 
read,  and  of  every  emphatical  Word  in  it.  This  will  not 
only  be  an  Advantage  to  yourfelf,  but  a  double  one  to  yonr 
Hearers ;  for  it  will  at  once  give  them  Time  to  do  the  fame, 
and  excite  their  Attention  when  they  fee  yours  is  fixed.  A 
folemn  Paufe  after  a  weighty  Thought  is  very  beautiful   and 

ftriking. A  well-timed  Stop  gives  as  much  Grace  to  Speech 

as  it  docs  to  Mufic. Imagine  that  you  are  reading  to  Per- 

fons  of  flow  and  unready  Conceptions  j  and  meafure  not  your 
Hearer's  Apprehenfion  by  your  own.  If  you  do,  you  may 
poffibly  out-run  it.  And  as  in  reading  you  are  not  at  liberty 
to  repeat  your  Words  and  Sentences,  that  (hould.  engage  you 
to  be  ver)'  deliberate  in  pronouncing  them,  that  their  Senfe  may 
not  be  lofl.  The  Eafc  and  Advantage  that  will  arifc  both  to 
the  Reader  and  Hearer,  by  a  free,  full,  and  deliberate  Pro- 
nunciation, is  hardly  to  be  imagined. 

I  need  lay  down  no  Rules  to  avoid  a  too  flow  Pronunciation  ; 
thdt  beinz  a  Fault  which  few  are  guilty  of. 

B  4  Te 
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4.  To  cure  an  uneven,  defiiltoiy  Voice,  take  care  that' you 
do  not  begin  your  Periods  either  in  too  hi^  or  too  Iowa  Key  i 
for  that  will  neceflarily  lead  you  to  an  unnatural  and  improper 
Variation  of  it.  Ha\'e  a  careful  Regard  to  the  Nature  and 
Quantity  of  your  Points,  and  the  Length  of  your  Periods ;  and 
keep  your  Mind  intent  on  the  Senfe,  SubjeA,  and  Spirit  of 
your  Author. 

The  fame  Dire^ons  are  neceflary  to  avoid  a  AI$H$tony  in 
Pronunciation,  or  a  dull,  fet,  uniform  Tone  of  Voice.  For 
if  your  Mind  be  but  attentive  to  the  Senfe  of  your  Subjed,  you 
will  naturally  manage  and  modulate  your  Voice  according  to 
die  Nature  and  Importance  of  it. 

Lafttfy  To  avoid  all  Kinds  of  unnatural  and  difagreeable 
Tones,  the  only  Rule  is,  to  endeavour  to  fpeak  with  the  fame 
Eafe  and  Freedom  as  you  would  do  on  the  fame  Subjed  in 
private  Converfation.  Vou  hear  nobody  converfe  in  a  Tone ; 
vnlefs  they  have  the  Brogue  of  fome  other  Countr)s  or  have 
got  into  a  Habit  (as  fome  have)  of  altering  the  natural  Key 
of  their  Voice  when  the\'  are  talking  of  fome  fcrious  Subje^ 
in  Religion.  But  I  can  fee  no  Reaibn  in  the  World,  that 
when  in  common  Converfation  we  fpeak  in  a  natural  Voice 
with  proper  Accent  and  Emphafis,  ytx  as  foon  as  we  begin  to 
read,  or  talk  of  Relidon,  or  fpeak  in  Public,  we  jQiould  im- 
mediately afliime  a  ftifF,  aukward,  unnatural  Tone.  If  we 
are  indeed  deeply  afleded  with  the  SubjeA  we  read  or  talk  c^, 
die  Voice  will  naturally  vary  according  to  the  Paffion  excited  ; 
but  if  we  \'ary  it  unnaturally,  only  to  feem  affeded,  or  with 
a  Defign  to  afFedl  others,  it  then  becomes  a  Tone,  and  is 
ofFenfive. 

In  reading  then  attend  to  your  Subje£^,  and  deliver  it  juft  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  you  would  do  if  you  were  talking  of  it. 
This  is  the  great,  general,  and  moft  important  Rule  of  all ; 
which,  if  carefully  obferved,  will  correct  not  only  this, 
but  almoft  all  the  other  Faults  of  a  bad  Pronunciation  ;  and 
give  you  an  eafy,  decent,  graceful  Dclivcrv,  atTecable  to  all 
the  Rules  of  a  riu;ht  Elocution.  For  however  npt  we  are  to 
trail ['.'.: efs  them  in  readincr,  w:-  follv)W  them  nan'.rAlIy  nnd  eafily 
enoi::h  in  Ccnverintion.  Ard  ChiKlrcn  will  tv.)!  a  Story  with 
all  'l't  mtural  Graces  and  Biiuties  of  Pronunciatin,  however 
aukwardiy  they  may  read  the  fame  out  of  a  Book.  * 

Secondly, 

•  Let  tht  Tone  and  Sound  of  yomr  Foie  in  rencipg  he  the  famt 
as  it  is  in  fpeaking,  and  do  not  offiB  to   change  ti\*:  uaturai  and 

fa(jf 
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Secondly^  Lit  us  enquire  what  a  good  Pronunciation  is^ 
and  bow  to  attain  it, 

L  A  good  Pronunciation  in  readings  is  the  Art  of  managing 
and  governing  tlie  Voice  fu  as  to  expreis  the  full  Senfc  and  Spi- 
lit  oT  your  Author,  in  that  juft,  decent,  and  graceful  Manner, 
which  will  not  only  inAru£b  but  aiFedl  the  Hearers ;  and  will 
not  only  raife  in  them  the  fame  Ideas  he  intended  to  convey, 
but  the  (ame  Paffions  he  really  felt.  This  is  the  great  End 
of  reading  to  otheis,  and  this  End  can  only  be  attained  by 
a  proper  and  juft  Pronunciation. 

And  hence  we  may  learn  wherein  a  good  Pronunciation 
infieaking  confifts ;  which  is  notiiing  but  a  natural,  eafy,  and 
Aaccful  Variation  of  the  Voice,  fuitable  to  the  Nature  and 
Lnportance  of  the  Sentiments  we  deliver. 

A  good  Pronunciation  in  both  thefc  Refpc£ls  is  more  eafily 
attained  by  fome  than  others ;  as  fome  can  more  readily  enter 
into  the  Jjenfe  and  Sentiments  of  an  Author,  and  more  cafily 
deliver  their  own,  than  others  can  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  have 
a  more  happy  Facility  of  exprcfRng  all  the  proper  Variations 
and  Modulations  of  the  Voice  than  others  have.  Thus  Per- 
fons  of  a  quick  Apprehenfion,  and  brifk  Flow  of  animal 
Spirits  (fetting  afide  all  Impediments  of  the  Organs)  have 
generally  a  more  lively,  juft,  and  natural  Elocution,  than  Per- 
fons  of  a  flow  Perception  and  a  flegmatick  Caft.  However, 
it  may  in  a  good  Degree  be  attained  by  every  one  that  will 
carefully  attend  to  and  pradife  thofe  Rules  that  are  proper  to 
acquire  it. 

And  to  this  End  the  Obfcrvation  of  the  following  Rules  is 
neceflary. 

I.  Have  a  particular  Regard  to  your  Pavfesy  Entphafis^ 
and   Cadence. 

I.    To  your  Paufus 

And  with  refr>ed  to  this,   you  will  in  a  good  meafure  in 
reading  be  dirc6^i'd  by  the  Points :    but  not  pcrfedUy  5  for  there 
are  but  few  Books  that  are  cxa<Slly  pointed. 
The  common  S'ops  or  Points  are  thefc. 
A  Comma  (  ,  ),  Semi- colon  (  ;  ),  Colon  (  :  ),  Period  (  .  ), 
Interrogation  (  ?  ),  and  Adnuration  (  !  ). 

But 

tafy  Sound  nvhere^vith  you  fpeak,  for  a  ftratrge^  m^,  nukvjari 
^fone^  as  feme  do  <ivhcn  ibtj  begin  to  read  ;  luhUb  idguU  almoft 
ptrfuade  cur  Ean^  that  the  Speaker,  and  the  Reader,  ^vere  twt 
d^erent  Ftrjonr^  if  cur  E/es    did  not  tell  us    the  ccrtrary. 

Watts's  Art  of  Reading. 
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But  bcfidc  thcfe,  there  are  four  more  Notes  or  Difiin£lions 
of  Paufe,  viz,  z  Parenthefis  (  ()  ) ;  which  requires  the  Paufe 
of  Si  Comma  at  Jeaft,  and  (ometimes  z  Semi^cdlon   after  it.     2. 

A  Double  Period,    or  BlanJ^  Line,    (  )  j  which  denotes 

the  Paufe  of  two  Periods,  or  half  a  Paragraph.  3.  A  Paragraph 
or  BreaJt ;  when  the  Line  is  broke  or  left  imperfecS,  and 
the  next  begins  under  die  fccond  or  third  Letter  of  the  preced- 
ing Line  ;  an$l  denotes  the  Paufe  of  two  double  Periods.  4.  A 
double  Paragraph,  that  is,   when  the  next   Line  not  only  bc- 

fins  (horter  than  the  preceding,  but  leaves  the  Space  of  a  whole 
»ine  vacant  between  them  ;  which  (hews  that  the  Voice  is  to 
reft  during  the  Time  of  two  Paragraphs. 

Thefe.  Points  ferve  two  Purpofcs.  i.  To  diftinguifli  the 
Senfe  of  the  Author.  2.  To  dircd  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Reader. 

You  are  not  to  fetch  your  Breath  (if  it  can  be  avoided)  till 
you  come  to  the  Period  or  Full  Stop ;  but  a  difcernable  Paufe 
is  to  be  made  at  every  one,  according  to  its  proper  Quantity  of 
Duration. 

A  Comma  flops  the  Voice  while  we  may  privately  tell  one ;  z 
Semi-colon  two ;  a  colon  three  i  and  a  Period y^ar. 

Where  the  Periods  are  very  long,  you  may  take  Breath  at 
z  Colon  or  Semi-colon  ;  and  fometimes  at  a  Comma,  but  never 
where  there  is  no  Stop  at  all.  And  that  you  may  not  be  un- 
der a  Neceflity  to  take  frcfh  Breath  before  you  come  to  a  pro- 
per Paufe,  it  will  be  projKr  to  look  forward  to  the  Clofe  of  the 
Sentence,  and  meafure  the  Length  of  it  with  your  Eye  before 
you  begin  it ;  that  if  it  be  long,  you  may  take  in  a  fufficient 
Supply  of  Breath  to  carry  you  to  the  End  of  it. 

To  break  a  Habit  of  taking  Breath  too  often  in  reading,  ac- 
cuilom  yourfelf  to  read  long  Periods,  fuch  (for  Inftance)  as  the 
fixtecn  nrft  Lines  in  Mi/ton  s  Paradtfe  Lojl. 

But  after  all,  there  is  fo  much  Licenfe  admitted,  and  fo  much 
Irregularity  introduced,  into  the  modern  Method  of  Pundation, 
that  it  is  become  a  very  imperfeA  Rule  to  diredl  a  juft  Pronun- 
ciation. The  Paufes  therefore,  as  well  as  the  Variations  of  the 
Voice,  muft  be  chiefly  regulated  by  a  careful  Attention  to  the 
Senfe  and  Importance  of  the  Subjedt. 

2.  The  next  Thing  to  be  regarded  ii\  reading  is  the  Em* 
pbajis ;  and  to  fee  that  it  be  always  lai^  on  the  emphatical 
Word. 

When  we  diftinguifli  any  particular  Syllable  in  a  Word 
with  a  ftrong  Voice,  it  is  called  Accent  i  when  we  thus  di- 
ftinguifli any  particular  Word  in  a  Sentence,  it  is  called  £m- 
phajis  i  and  the   Word   fo  diftinguiflied,  the  Viipbatical  fford. 

And 
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And  the  exnphatical  Words  (for  there  are  often  more  than 
one)  in  a  Sentence,  arc  thofe  which  carry  a  Weight  or  Impor- 
tance in  themfelves,  or  thofe  on  which  the  Senfe  of  the  reft 
depends ;  and  thefc  muft  always  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  fuller 
and  ftronger  Sound  of  Voice,  wherever  they  are  found*  whe- 
ther in  the  Beginning,  Middle,  or  End  of  a  Sentence.  Take 
for  inflance  thofe  Words  of  the  Satyrift. 

'■ Rcrriy  facias  Renij 

Rtifi^  fi  pojjisy  ft  nott^  quocunque    Modo  Rem. 

HOR. 

Get  Place  and  IVealth^  if  pojftbk^    wtih  Gracej 
If  net^  by  any  Means  get  IVealth  and  Place* 

Pope.    ■. 

In  Acfc  Lines  the  emphatical  Words  are  accented  j  and  which 
they  are,  the  Senfe  will  always  difcover. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  briefly  to  obfer\'e  two  or  three 
Things. 

X.  That  fome  Sentences  are  fo  full  and  comprehenfive,  that 
almoft  every  Word  is  emphatical :  For  inftancc,  that  pathetic 
Expofiulatton  in  the  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel^ 

fFhy  will  ye  die! 

In  this  (hort  Sentence,  every  Word  is  emphatical,  and  on 
whichever  Word  you  lay  the  Emphafis,  whether  the  fiift, 
iecond,  third,  or  fourth,  it  ftrikes  out  a  different  Senfe,  and 
opens  a  new  Subjedl  of  moving  Expoftulation. 

2,  Some  Sentences  are  equivocal,  as  well  as  fome  Words ; 
that  is,  contain  in  them  more  Senfes  than  one ;  and  which  is 
the  Senfe  intended,  can  only  be  known  by  obfcrving  on  what 
Word  the  Emphafis  is  laid.  For  inftance — Shall  you  ride  tg 
Texvn  to-day?  This  Queftion  is  capable  of  being  taken  in  four 
different  Senfes,  according  to  the  different  Words  on  which 
you  lay  the  Emphafis.  If  it  be  laid  on  the  Word  [you],  the 
Anfwer  may  be,  No^  but  I  intend  to  fend  my  Servant  in  my 
fttad.  If  the  Emphafis  be  laid  on  the  Word  [ride],  the  pro- 
per Anfwer  might  be,  No^  I  intend  to  walk  it.  If  you  plac^^ 
the  Emphafis  on  the  Word  [Town],  it  is  a  different  Qi^ie- 
ftion  ;  and  the  Anfwer  may  be,  Noy  for  I  deftgn  to  ride  i?ito 
the  Country.  And  if  the  Emphafis  be  laid  on  the  Words  [to- 
day],  the  Senfe  is  ftill  fomething  different  from  all  thcfe  ; 
and  the  proper  Anfwer  may  be.  No,  but  I  fljall  to-ynGrrcw.  . 
Of  fuch  Importance  fometimes  is  a  right  Emphafis,  in  order 
to  determine  the  proper  Senfe  of  what  we  read  or  fpcak.  But 
I  would  obferve 

3.  The 
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3.  The  Voice  muft  exprefs,  as  near  as  may  be»  the  verjr 
Senfe  or  Idea  defigned  to  be  conveyed  by  the  emphatical  Word  ; 
by  a  flrohg,  rough,  and  violent,  or  a  foft,  fmooth,  and  ten- 
der Sound. 

Thus  the  different  Paffions  of  die  Mind  are  to  be  expreflcd 
by  a  different  Sound  or  Tone  of  Voice.  Lvue^  by  a  foft^ 
fmooth,  languifliing  Voice ;  Anger^  by  a  ftrong,  vehement, 
and  elevated  Voice  ;  "Joy^  by  a  quick,  iweet,  and  clear  Voice  ; 
Sorrow^  by  a  low,  flexible,  interrupted  Voice  ;  /V^rr,  by  a 
dejedied,  tremulous,  hefitating  Voice ;  Courage^  hath  a  full, 
bold,  and  loud  Voice ;  and  Perplexity^  a  grave,  fleady,  and 
earned  one.  Briefly,  in  Exordiums  the  Voice  fhould  be  low  j 
in  Narrations^  diftiiift  5  in  Rcafoning^  flow  ;  in  PerfuafionSy 
ftrong  :  It  fhould  thunder  in  Anger ^  foftcn  in  Sorrow^  tremble 
in  Fear^  and  melt  in  Love. 

4.  The  Variation  of  the  Emphafis  muft  not  only  diftinguifh 
the  various  Paflions  defcribed,  but  the  feveral  Forms  and  Fi- 
gures of  Speech  in  which  they  are  exprefled.  e,  g* 

In  a  Profopopaioj  we  muft  change  the  Voice  as  the  Perfon 
introduced  would. 

In  an  Antithejisy  one  Contrary  muft  be  pronounced  louder 
than  the  other. 

In  a  CUmaxj  the  Voice  (hould  always  rife  with  it. 

In  Dialogues^  it  (hould  alter  with  the  Parts. 

In  Repetitions^  it  (hould  be  loudeft  in  the  fecond  Place. 

Words  of  Quality  and  Diftindion,  or  of  Praife  or  Difpraile, 
muft  be  prodounced  with  a  ftrong  Emphafis. 

Hence  then  it  follows 

Laftly^  That  no  Emphafis  at  all  is  better  than  a  wrong  or 
mifplaced  one.  For  that  only  perplexes,  this  always  mifleads 
the  Mind  of  the  Hearer. 

3.  The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is  Cadence, 

This  is  diredUy  oppofite  to  Emphafis.  Emphafis  is  raifing 
the  Voice,  Cadence  is  falling  it  \  and  when  rightly  managed  is 
verv  mufical. 

But  befides  a  Cadence  of  Voice,  there  is  fuch  a  Thing  as 
Cadence  of  Stile.  And  that  is,  when  the  Senfe  being  almoft 
expreflcd  and  perfectly  difccrned  by  the  Reader,  the  remaining 
Words  (which  are  only  neceflary  to  complcat  the  Period) 
gently  fall  of  themfelves  without  any  emphatical  Word  among 
them.  And  if  your  Author's  Language  be  pure  and  elegant, 
his  Cadence  of  Stile  will  naturally  diret^t  your  Cadence  of 
Voice. 

Cadence  generally  takes  place  at  the  End  of  g  Sentence  \ 
unlefs  it  dofes  with  an  emphatical  Word- 

tvery 
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Evenr  Parentbefis  is  to  be  pronounced  in  Cadence  ;  that  i9> 
ymA  a  low  Voice,  and  quicker  than  ordinary  ;  that  it  may  not 
take  ofFthe  Attention  too  much  from  the  Senfe  of  the  Period 
it  interrupts.  But  all  Jpojlrophes  and  Profopopaias  are  to  be 
pronounced  in  Emphafis. 

So  much  for  Paufesy  Emphafis^  and  Cadence  :  A  careful 
Regard  to  all  which  is  the  firft  Rule  far  attaining  a  right  Pro- 
nunciation. 

n.  If  YOU  would  acquire  a  juft  Pronunciation  in  Reading, 
yott  muit  not  only  take  in  the  fuU  Senfe,  but  enter  into  the 
Spirit  of  your  Author  :  For  you  can  never  convey  the  Force 
and  Fiilneis  of  his  Ideas  to  another  till  you  feel  them  yourfelf. 
No  Man  can  read  an  Author  he  does  not  pcrfciily  undcrltaud 
and  ufte. 

**  TTie  great  Rule  which  the  Mafters  of  Rhetoric  fo  much 
*'  prefi,  can  never  enough  be  remembered;  thai  i§  make  a 
•*  MtM  fptak  Will  and  pronounce  with  a  right  Emphajisy  he 
«•  MgAf  thoroughly  to  underjland  all  that  he  fays^  be  fully 
«•  pirjuaded  of  ity  and  bring  hiwfelf  to  have  thofe  Affeflions 
*«  wwh  hi  dejires  to  infufe  into  others.  He  that  is  inwardly 
•*  perfiiaded  ot  the  Truth  of  what  he  fays,  and  that  hath  a 
^^  Concern  about  it  in  his  Mind,  will  pronounce  with  a  natural 
*'  Vehemence  that  is  far  more  lovely  than  all  the  Strains  that 
**  Art  can  lead  him  to.  An  Orator  muft  endeavour  to  feel 
*^  what  he  fays,  and  then  he  will  fpeak  fo  as  to  make  others 
*'  feel  it/' » 

The  &me  Rules  are  to  be  obferved  in  reading  Poetry  and 
Profe :  Neither  the  Rhime  nor  the  Numbers  ftiould  take  off 
your  Attention  from  the  Senfe  and  Spirit  of  your  Author.  It 
is  this  only  that  muft  dircft  your  Pronunciation  in  Poetry  as 
well  as  Profe.  When  you  read  Vcrfc,  you  muft  not  at  all 
favour  the  Meafure  or  Rhime  ;  that  often  obfcures  the  Senfe 
and  ipoils  the  Pronunciation  ;  For  the  gieat  End  of  Pronuncia- 
tion IS  to  elucidate  and  heighten  the  Senfe  ;  that  is,  to  repre- 
ki\t  it  not  only  in  a  clear  but  a  ftrong  Light.  Wliatever  then 
nhftrncb  this  is  carefully  to  be  avoided,  both  in  Vcrfe  and 
Profe.  Nay,  this  ought  to  be  more  carefully  obferved  in 
reading  ^'el^^f  than  Profe;  becaufc  the  Author,  by  a  conftant 
Attention  ti>  his  Mcafurcs  and  Rhime,  and  the  Exaltation  of 
Lis  Language,  is  often  very  apt  to  obfcure  his  Senfe  j  which 
thcref(»re"  requires  the  more  Care  in  the  Reader  to  difcovcr 
^d  diftinguiih  it   by  the  Pronunciation.     And   if  when   you 

read 
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read  Verfe  with  proper  Paufe,  Emphafis  and  GKience,  tnd  i 
Pronunciation  varied  and  governed  by  the  Senfe,  it  be  not 
harmonious  and  beautiful,  the  Fault  is  not  in  the  Reader  but 
the  Author.  And  if  the  Verie  be  good,  to  read  it  thus  veill 
improve  its  Harmony;  becaufc  it  will  take  off  that  Uniforihity 
of  Sound  and  Accent  which  tires  the  Ear,  and  makes  the 
Numbers  heavy  and  difagreeable. 

HJ.  Another  important  Rule  to  be  obfcrved  in  Elocution  is. 
Study  Nature.     By  this  I  mean 

1.  Your  own  natural  Difpofitions  and  Affe£tions.  And 
thofe  Subjcd^s  that  arc  mod  fuitable  to  them,  you  will  eafily 

fronounce  with  a  beautiful  Propriety  :  And  to  heighten  the 
Vonunciation,  the  natural  \Varmth  of  the  Mind  fliould  be 
permitted  to  have  its  Courfe  under  a  proper  Rein  and  Regu- 
lation. 

2.  Study  the  natural  Difpofitions  and  Afie£lions  of  others. 
For  fomc  are  much  more  cafily  imprefled  and  moved  one  way, 
and  fome  another.  And  an  Orator  fhould  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  Avenues  to  the  Heart. 

3.  Study  the  moft  eafy  and  natural  Way  of  exprefling  your- 
fclf,  both  as  to  the  Tone  of  Voice  and  the  Mode  of  bpeech* 
And  this  is  bed  learnt  by  Obfervations  on  common  Converia- 
tion  ;  where  all  is  free,  natural  and  eafy  ;  where  we  are  only 
intent  on  making  ourfclves  underftood,  and  conveying  our 
Ideas  in  a  ftrong,  plain,  and  lively  Manner,  by  the  moft 
natural  Language,  Pronunciation  and  Aflion.  And  the  nearer 
our  Pronunciation  in  Public  comes  to  the  Freedom  and  Eafe 
of  that  we  ufc  in  common  Difcourfe  (provided  we  keep  up 
the  Dignity  of  the  Subjed,  and  preferve  a  Propriety  of  Ex- 
prcffion)  the  mofi  juft  and  natural  and  agreeable  it  will  gene- 
rally be. 

Above  all  Things  then  Study  Nature ;  avoid  Affi:&tion ; 
never  ufe  Art,  if  you  have  not  the  Art  to  conceal  it :  For 
whatever  does  not  appear  natural,  can  never  be  agreeable, 
much  lefs  perfuafive. 

IV.  Endeavour  to  keep  your  Mind  collected  and  compofed. 

Guard  againft  that  Flutter  and  Umidity  of  Spirit,  which 
is  the  common  Infelicity  of  }oung,  and  efpecially  baftful  Per- 
fons,  when  they  firft  begin  to  fpeak  or  read  in  Public.  This 
is  a  great  Hinderance  both  to  their  Pronunciation  and  Inven- 
tion ;  and  at  once  gives  both  themfelves  and  their  Hearers  an 
unneccflary  Pain.     It  will  by  conftant  Oppofition  wear    off. 

And 
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And  the  beft  Way  to  give  the  Mind  a   proper  Degree  of 
Afluruice  and  ScIf-Command  at  fuch  a  Time,  is 

I.  To  be  entire  Matter  of  your  Subjecft ;  and  a  Confciouf- 
nefi  that  you  deliver  to  your  Audience  nothing  but  w^hat  is 
wdl  worth  their  hearing,  will  give  you  a  good  Degree  of 
Cour^. 

2.  Endeavour  to  be  wholly  engaged  in  your  Subjcf); ;  and 
when  the  Mind  is  intent  upon  and  warmt-d  with  it,  it  will 
fori^C  that  awful  Deference  it  before  paid  to  the  Audience, 
which  was  fo  apt  to  difconcert  it. 

3.  If  the  Sight  of  your  Hearers,  or  any  of  them,  difcompofe 
you,  keep  your  Eyes  from  them. 

V.  Be  fure  to  keep  up  a  Life,  Spirit,  and  Energy  in  the 
Expreffion  ;  and  let  the  Voice  naturally  vary  according  to  the 
Variation  of  the  Stile  and  Subjccft. 

Whatever  be  the  Subje<9,  it  will  never  be  pleafing,  if  the 
Stile  be  low  and  flat ;  nor  will  the  Beauty  of  the  Stile  be  dis- 
covered, if  the  Pronunciation  be  fo. 

O'cn-a  obfervcs,  there  muft  be  a  Glow  in  our  Siile,  if  we 
wouM  warm  our  Hearers.  And  who  docs  not  obferve  how 
f  idiculous  ic  is  to  pronounce  the  ard^ns  Verhum  in  a  cold  life- 
lc&  Tone  ?  And  the  Tranfition  of  the  Voice  (as  before  ob- 
ferved)  muft  always  corrcfpond  with  that  of  the  Subjedl,  and 
the  Paffions  it  was  intended  to  excite. 

VL  In  order  to  attain  a  juft  and  graceful  Pronunciation, 
you  fhould  accuftom  yourfelves  frequently  to  hear  thofe  who 
excel  in  it,  whether  at  the  Bar  or  in  the  Pulpit ;  where  you 
will  fee  all  the  fore- mentioned  Rules  exempli iied^  and  be  able 
to  account  for  all  thofe  Graces  and  Beauties  of  Pronunciation 
which  always  plcafcd  you,  but  you  did  not  know  why. 

And  indeed,  the  Art  of  Pronunciation,  like  all  others,  is 
better  learnt  by  Imitation  than  Rule :  But  to  be  firft  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Rules  of  it,  will  make  the  Imitation  more  eafy. 
And  beyond  all  that  hath  been  faid,  or  can  be  dcfcribcd,  you 
will  obferve  a  certain  Agrccablcncfs  of  Manner  in  fome  Speak- 
ers that  is  natural  to  them,  not  to  be  reduced  to  any  Rule, 
and  to  be  learnt  by  Imitation  only ;  nor  by  that,  unlefs  it  be 
in  fome  Degree  natural  to  you. 

Lajlly^  You  (hould  frequently  exercife  yourfelf  to  read 
nioud  according  to  the  foregoing  Rules. 

It  is  Pradice  only  that  muft  give  you  the  Faculty  of  an 
elegant  Pronunciation.  This,  like  other  Habits,  is  only  to  be 
attained  by  often  repeated  A£ts. 

Orators 
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Orators  indeed,  as  well  as  Poets,  muft  be  born  fo,  or  they 
will  never  excel  in  their  rerpedlive  Arts  :  But  that  Part  of 
Oratory  which  confifts  in  a  decent  and  graceful  Pronuncia- 
tion (provided  there  be  no  Defeft  in  the  Organs  of  Speech) 
may  be  attained  by  Rule,  Imitation,  and  Pra£lice ;  and,  when 
attained,  will  give  a  Beauty  to  your  Speech,  a  Force  to  your 
TTioughts,  and  a  Pleafure  to  the  Hearers,  not  to  be  expreilcd  5 
and  which  all  will  admire,  but  none  can  imitate,  unlefs  they 
arc  firil  prepared  for  it  by  Ait  and  Nature. 

In  fine,  tlie  great  Advantage  of  a  juft  Pronunciation  is,  that 
it  will  plcafe  all,  whether  they  have  no  Tafte,  a  bad  Tafte,  or 
a  good  Tafte. 

But  as  under  the  Word  [Pronunciation]  the  Ancients  com- 
prehended A^lim  as  well  as  Ekadion  ;  and  as  a  few  general  Rules 
concerning  that  may  be  of  ufe  to  fuch  as  fpeak  in  Public,  it 
may  not  be  improper  here  briefly  to  fubjoin  ihcm. 

The  Adlion  then  (hould  be  as  eafy  and  as  natural  as  the 
Elocution ;  and,  like  that,  muft  be  varied  and  diredted  by  the 
Paffions. 

An  affcflcd  Violence  of  Motion  is  as  difguftful  as  an  aflFeAed 
Vehemence  of  Voice  \  and  no  Adion,  as  bad  as  no  Emphafis  : 
Which  two  Faults  commonly  go  together,  as  do  the  other 
two«  juft  before  mentioned. 

ITiofe  Parts  of  the  Body  that  are  to  be  principally  employed 
in  Oratorical  Aftion,  arc  the  Heady  the  Face.,  the  EyeSy  the 
Handsy  and  the  upper  Part  of  the  tuhole  Body. 

1.  The  Head.  This  fliould  generally  be  in  an  ereft  Pof- 
ture ;  turning  fometimes  on  one  Side,  and  fometimes  on  the 
other,  that  the  Voice  may  be  heard  by  the  whole  Audience^ 
and  a  Regard  paid  to  the  feveral  Parts  of  it. 

It  ftiould  always  be  on  the  lame  Side  with  the  Adion  of  the 
Hands  and  Body,  except  when  we  cxprefs  an  Abhorrence,  or 
a  Refuial  of  any  thing,  which  is  done  bv  rcjcfline  it  with  the 
Right-hand,  and  turning  away  the  Head  to  the  Left  ;  as  in 
that  Sentence— D/i  takm  t  err  is  a^rrtete  fffiem-^vfhcrc  fuch 
an  A£lion  is  very  proper  in  pronouncing  the  Word  avcrtete, 

2.  The  Coufiiffwnce.  In  this  is  the  Seat  of  the  Soul,  and 
the  yery  Life  of  Aftion.  Every  Paflion,  whilft  uttered  with 
the  Tongue,  fliould  be  painted  in  the  Face.  There  is  often 
more  Eloquence  in  a  Look  than  any  Words  can  cxprefs.  By 
ibis  we  are  awed,  charmed,  incenfcd,  foftcncd,  grieved,  re- 
joiced, raifcd,  or  dejedied,  according  as  we  catch  the  Fire  of 
the  Speaker's  PaiTion  from  his  Face.  In  fliort,  there  is  no 
End  in  recounting  the  Force  and  EfTcd^s  of  this  dumb  Ora- 
tory ;  which  Nature  only  teaches,  and  which  Pcrfons  of  low 

Paffions 
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Paflions  lofe  all  the  Advantages  of.  Look  well  upon  a  good 
Piece  of  Painting  where  the  Paffions  are  ftrongly  exprefled^ 
and  you  will  conceive  the  Power  of  it. 

3.  The  Eyti.  Thcfe  fliould  be  carried  from  one  Part  of  the 
Audience  to  another,  with  a  modeft  and  decent  Refped; 
which  will  tend  to  recall  and  fix  their  Attention,  and  animate 
your  own  Spirit  by  obferving  their  Attention  fixed.  But  if 
their  Afiefiions  be  ftrongly  moved,  and  the  obferving  it  be  a 
Means  of  raiiing  your  own  too  high,  it  will  be  neceliary  then 
to  keep  the  Eye  from  off  them.  For  though  an  Orator  fhould 
always  be  animated,  he  fhould  never  be  overcome  by  his 
Paffions. 

The  Language  of  the  Eye  is  inexpreflible.  It  is  the  Win- 
dow  oT  the  Soul;  from  which  fometimes  the  whole  Heart 
looks  out  at  once,  and  fpeaks  more  feelingly  than  all  the 
warmeft  Strains  of  Oratory ;  and  comes  eiFedually  in  Aid  of 
it,  when  the  Pa/Hon  is  too  ftrong  to  be  uttered. 

4.  Tht  Hands, 

The  Left-hand  fhould  never  be  ufed  alone ;  unlefs  it  be  to 
attend  the  Motion  of  the  Head  and  Eyes  in  an  Addrefs  to  the 
Audience  on  the  Left-fide. 

The  Right-hand  may  be  often  ufed  alone. 
"When  you  fpeak  of  the  Body,  you  may  point  to  it  with 
tlie  middle  Finger  of  your  Right-hand* 

When  you  fpeak  of  your  Soul  or  Ccnfcience,  you  may  lay 
your  Right-hand  gently  on  your  Breafl. 

It  fhould  be  often  difplay^  with  an  eafy  Motion  to  favour  an 
Emphafis ;  but  feldom  or  never  be  quite  extended. 
All  its  Motions  fhould  be  from  the  Left  to  the  Right. 
Both  the  Hands  difplayed,  and  the  Arms  extended,  is  a  violent 
Action,  and  never  juft  or  decent  unlefs  the  Audience  be  noify^ 
and  Part  of  them  at  a  Difbnce  from  the  Speaker,  and  he  is 
labouring  to  be  heard ;  and  then  they  fhould  never  be  extended 
higher  than  the  Head,  unlefs  pointing  at  fomething  above  the 
Audience.  * 

The  Motion  of  the  Hand  fhould  always  correfpond  with 
thofe  of  the  Head  and  Eyes  ^  as  they  fliould  with  the  Paflions 
exprefled. 

In  deliberate  Proof  or  Argumentation,  no  A£lion  is  more 
proper  or  natural,  than  gently  to  lay  the  firft  Finger  of  the 
Right-hand  on  the  Palm  of  the  Left. 

Of  what  great  ufe  the  proper  Motion  of  the  Hand  is  in 

aflifting  Pronunciation,  and  how  many  Paflions  may  be  ftrong- 

V^oL.  I.  C  ly 

•  Sec /^AiJir/'s  Cartoon,  rcprcfcnting  St.  P/r«/ preaching  -sxAthtnu 
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]y  indicated  therebV)  when  attended  with  that  of  the  Hes 
and  Eyes,  is  not  eafy  to  be  delcribed,  but  is  foon  obfenr< 
in  common  Converiation. 

Lajlh^  The  Pofture  of  the  BsJy. 

This  lliould  be  ufuallv  erec)  ;  not  continually  changinj 
nor  alwavs  motion^efs  :  Delinir^  in  Acb  of  Humiliation  ;  i 
Acb  of  Praifc  and  Thankr'givin^,  niied. 

It  (hould  always  accompany  the  Motion  of  the  Hands,  He» 
and  Eyes,  when  they  arc  directed  to  any  particular  Part  < 
the  Audience;  but  never  \o  far  as  to  let  the  Back  be  turned  I 
ariV  Part  of  it. 

But  let  it  fjfiice  juft  to  hin:  at  thcle  Thing*.  They  wh 
defirc  to  fee  them  more  lar^ly  treated  of,  may  coiifu 
J^int:Iian  di  Injiitut'tzve  Or^T^rlJ^  lib.  xi.   cap.  3. 

After  all,  with  regard  to  Aciion,  the  great  Rule  is  (the  fam 
as  in   Pronunciation)  to  f:IIow  Xfitwvj  1,  :./  ffzcij  J^c^Iation 

The  Action  of  the  Body,  and  the  fe\'cral  Parts  01  it,  mul 
correfponJ  wiih  the  Pronunciation,  as  that  docs  with  th< 
Stile,  and  the  Stile  with  the  Subjeti.  A  perfect  Harmony  0 
all  which  compleats  the  Orator.  ♦ 

•  Thofc  who  defirc  to  be  rrorc  part-cularly  acquainted  with  thi 
Subjctil.  ard  the  fevcral  or  her  Branches  of  Oratory,  I  would  adviii 
rot  10  truil  altogether  to  the  Rules  of  modern  Wriieri,  but  to  le 
pair  to  the  Fountain  Head ;  and  convcrfe  with  the  great  Mafters  am 
Teachers  of  thii  Art  among  the  Ancients ;  particularly  Dhw^ifiaja 
Heiicm-K.'ifu:,  Cicero,  X^intUiur:,  acd  Lsr.giK:iS, 
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LESSON     L 

On  the  Duty  of  Children  to  Parents. 

THE  Courfe  and  Compafs  of  God's  Providence,  and. 
his  Methods  of  eflabliihing  and  evidtncin^  the  Mea- 
fureg  of  reciprocal  Duty,  is  no  where  more  remarkable  than 
IJJjhc  mutual  Obligations  between  Parents  and  their  Children. 
Jnc  Child  comes  into  the  World  naked  and  helplefs,  and  from 
himfclf  more  deflitute  of  the  natural  Means  of  Security  and 
Support,  than  almoft  any  of  the  inferior  Creatures.  In  this 
^'^igency  the  Paternal  Care  and  Tcndernefs  fteps  in  to  hii 
^rfief,  fupplies  all  his  Neceflities,  and  relieves  all  his  Wants ; 
Jtars  iviih  all  his  untowardly  Difpofitions,  at  an  Age  when 
"^is  neither  capable  of  being  corrcdtcd  or  convinced;  and 
"^t  only  provides  the  propcreft  Food  for  him,  when  he  is  in- 
5^Pable  of  providing  any  for  himfcif,  but  likev/ife  adminiftcrs 
"  ^hcn  he  is  incapable  of  feeding  himfelf;  bears  with  all 
J^rccs  of  his  Folly  and  Impertinence,  liftcns  to  all  his  tri- 
J'"g  and  idle  Enquiries  not  only  with  I'dtitncc,  but  with 
^'^furc,  till  they  gradually  conducl  him  to  Health,  and 
^*'''cngih,  and  Knowledge.  Hut  the  Child  is  not  long  arrived 
^^  I'lis  Perfection  of  hii»  Nature,  before  his  Parents  begin  to 
•*''  gradually  into  the  fame  Intirmltics  thro'  which  they  but 
l^^^-'Iy  conducted  and  fupported  their  Children,  and  to  need 
!^^  lame  Afliftancc  which  they  Luely  lent.  And  firft  they 
^^*gin  to  gr.^w  fickly,  and  then  they  call  for  the  Aid  of  that 
y<^alih  which  the)'  cultivated  and  took  "ire  of  in  their  Chil- 
^fcn.  The  lofs  of  Chcarfulnefs  and  Good-humour  com- 
''lonly  fviccccds   tlie  lofs  of  Health;    the  old  Parents   arc  un- 
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eary,  and  fret  at  all  about  them.     And  now  is  the  Time  for 
Children  to  return  all  that  Tendernefs  and  Patience  to  their 
Parents    Peeviflinefs,    without  Sournefs    or    Reproof,    which 
their  Parents  had   long  lent  them  in  all  their   childifh  Per- 
verfcnefs,  at  an  Age  when  they  were  not  capable   of  being 
corredled.     In  the  next  place,  the  old  Parents  grow   trouble- 
fomcly  talkative,  and  (as  Youth  is  too  apt  to  think)  imper- 
tinent,  and  dwell  eternally^  upon   the  Obfervations  and  Ad- 
ventures of  their  Times  and  early    Years.     Remember,    you 
alfo  had  your  Time  of  being  talkative  and  impertinent,  and 
your  Parents  bore  with  you,  but  with  this  DifFcrcnce,  you  afked 
them  filly  and  trifling  Q^ieftions,  and  they  now  tell  you   wife 
and  ufeful  Obfcr\'ations.     But  they  are  troublefomc  becaufe  thev 
cell  them  too  often.     The  Anfwcr  to  this  is  very  obvious  ;  if 
your  Parents  bore  your  Folly,  you  may  well   bear  their  Wif- 
dom  ;  and  although  perhaps  they  talk  mort  than  is  ncceflary  to 
inform  you  of  prefent  Things,  yet  their  Converfation  turns 
moftly  upon  Tilings  paft,  perhaps  paft  many  Years  before  you 
came  into  the  World,  and  confequently  fuch  as  they  muft  know 
a  thoufand  times  better  than  you.     Or  though  they  ihould  talk 
more  than  is  neccflary  to  inform  you,  they  do  not  talk  more 
than  is  necefiary  to   inform  your  Servants,  or  your  Children^ 
who  arc  now  come  to  an  Age  of  aflclng  many  Quefiions ;  and 
therefore  Providence  hatli  well  appointed,  that  their  Grand-fa- 
ther or  their  Grand-mother  are  now  in  an  Humour  to  anfwer 
them  all,  and  to  fupply  them  with  a  Store  of  ufeful  Obferva- 
tions which  they  want,  nay,  which  they  want  to  hear  over  and 
over  again,  which   they  want  to  have  inculcated  a  thoufand 
times,  and    which,  without  this    Afliftance,  would  require  a 
Courfe  of  Years  to  acquire  for  themfelves.  So  that  the  Humour 
of  Talfcativencfs,  which  is  commonly  thought  fo  troublefome 
in  old  People,  hath  its  Ufe,  and  is  moft  excellently  appointed 
by  Almighty  God.     But  fay  it  were  not,  the  Children  in  bear« 
ing  with   it,  do  but  barely  return  their  Parents  what  they  long 
fincc  owed  them.     In  the  next  place,  the  Strength  of  the  old 
Parents  fails  them,  and  they  cannot  walk  without  a  Support  ; 
but  Aire,  you  will  not  let  them  want  one  !    How  many  Years 
did  they  bc.ir  you   in  their  Arms  ?    How  many  more  did  they 
lead  you  where  you  would  be,  and  faved  you  from  Falling  and 
from  Danger  ?  And   will    you  now  fufFer  thofe  old  Limbs  to 
totter  and  fall  to  the  Earth,  which  fo  often  fupported  and  faved 
yours  when  they  were  weak  and  tender,  and  unable  to  fupport 
and   fave  themfelves  ?  Certainly  you  will   not,  you  cannot  at 
once  be  guilty  of  fo  much  Cruelty  and  Ingratitude.     In  the  iafl 
[lace,  the  Underltanding  of  the  old  Parents  begins  to  fail>  and 
I  the 
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the  Strength  of  their  Minds  doth  not  long  outlive  the  Strength 
of  their  Bodies,  but  decays  gradually  till  they  become  again 
Children  5  their  Teeth  fall,  and  their  Tongues  faulter,  and 
they  are  once  more  Infants,  and  are  now  confin'd  to  their 
Beds,  as  they  were  at  firft  to  their  Cradles.  This  is  the  laft 
Sbge  of  Life ;  and  here  they  demand  all  that  Care  and  Com- 
inffion,  and  Tendernefs  at  your  Hands,  when  :hcy  arc  juft  go- 
ing out  of  the  World,  which  you  called  for  at  theirs  when  you 
Bm  came  into  it. 


LESSON       II. 

The  Folly   of  P  R  I  D  E. 

)F  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  human  Nature  appear 
^  ridiculous  to  Beings   of   fupcrior  Faculties,    it  muft    be 
ridi.    They  know  fo  well  the  Vanity  of  thofc  imaginary  Per- 
feftions  that  (well  the  Heart  of  Man,  and  of  thofe  little  fuper- 
numerary  Advantages,  whether  in  Birth,  Fortune,  or  Titlc^ 
which  one  Man  enjoys  above  another,  that  it  muft  certainly 
very  much  aftonifis  if  it  does  not  very  much  divert  them,  when 
Acy  fee  a  Mortal  piifted  up,  and  valuing  himfelf  above  his 
wdghbours  on  any  of  thefe  Accounts,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
*8  obnoxious  to  all  the  common  Calamities  of  the  Species.     To 
"^t  this  Thou  jht  in  its  true  Light,  we  will  fancy,  if  you  pleafe, 
*at  yonder  Alole-hill  is  inhabited  by  rcafonable  Creatures,  and 
that  every  Pifmire  (his  Shape  and  Way  of  Life  excepted)  is  en- 
dowed with  human  Paffions.     How  fhould  we  fmile  to  hear  one 
pvc  us  an  Account  of  the  Pedigrees,  Diftinftions,  and  Titles 
"J3t  reign  among  them  I — Obfcrvc  how  the  whole  Swarm  di- 
^jdcs  and  makes  way  for  the  Pifmire  that  paffes  through  them  ! 
^^u  muft  underftand  he  is  an  Emmet  of  Qiiality,  and  has  bet- 
j^  Blood    in  his   Veins  than   any  Pifmire  in  the  Mole-hill.- 
*-'on*t  you  fee  how  fcnfible  he  is  of  it,  how  flow  he  marciies 
forward,  how  the  whole  Rabble  of  Ants  keep  their  Diftancc  ? 
*^Here  you  may  obferve  one  placed  upon  a  little  Eminence, 
3nd  looking  down  on  a  long  Row  of  Labourers.     He  is  the 
'ichcft  Infeft  on  this  Side  the  Hillock,  he  has  a  Walk  of  half 
i  Yard  in  Length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  in  Breadth  ;  he 
fceps  a  hundred  menial  Servants,  and  has  at  Icaft  fifteen  Bar- 
J}'-corns   in  his  Granary.    He  is  now  chiding  and  beflaving 
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the  Emmet  that  ftaDJ-^  bctou-   him,  anJ  who,  t\»r  all   tl..u   \\c 
can  difiover,  is  as  good  an  Emmet  as  hiinfitU". 

But  here  comes  ;m  Inilrt  of  Figure  !  Don't  you  taketiotice 
of  a  little  white  Straw  tluit  he  carries  in  his  Mouth  ?  That- 
Straw,  vou  mull  undcrihnil,  he  would  not  part  with  for  th^ 
longelt  IVaft  about  the  Mole  hill ;  did  you  hut  know  what  h^ 
has  undergone  to  purchafe  it !  Sec,  the  Ants  of  all  Qiialities  and 
Conditions  fwarm  about  him  ;  fhould  this  Straw  drop  out  of  his 
Mouth,  you  would  fee  all  this  numerous  Circle  of  Attendants 
follow  the  next  that  took  it  up,  and  leave  the  difcarded  Infe<9, 
or  run  over  his  Rack  to  come  at  his  Succeflbr. — If  now  you  § 

have  a  mind  to  iej  all  the  Ladies  of  the  Mole-liill,  obfervc  firft  * 

the  Pifmire  that  liftens  to  the  Emmet  on  her  Left  Hand,  at  the  _.- 

fame  time  that  flie  feeins  to  turn  her  Head  away  from  him.  He 
tells  this  poor  Infect  thatflie  is  aCJoddefs^that  her  Eyes  are  brighter 
than  the  Sun,  tlut  Life  and  Death  are  at  her  Difpofal.  She  be- 
lieves him,  and  gives  herfelf  a  ihoufand  little  Airs  upon  it.—  J# 
Mark  the  Vanity  of  the  Pifmire  on  your  Left  Hand  !  (he  can  f 
fcarce  crawl  with  Age,  but  you  muft  know  (he  values  herfelf 
upoa  her  Birth,  and  if  you  mind,  fpurns  at  every  one  that 
comes  within  her  Reach.  7'he  little  nimble  Coquette  that  is 
running  along  by  the  Side  of  lier  is  a  Wit ;  (he  has  broke  many 
a  Pifmire's  He.irt;  do  but  obfene  what  a  l)rove  of  Ix)vers  are 
running  after  her. — We  will  here  finifh  the  imaginary  Scene  ; 
hut  firitof  alU  to  draw  the  P.iip.11c1  clofer,  will  fuppofc,  if  you 
pleafe,  that  Death  comes  down  ujwn  the  Mule-hill  in  the  Shape 
of  a  Cock-SpiiMow,  who  picks  up  without  Difiinclion,  the 
Pifmire  of  Qiialiiy  .!::J  his  El.itterers,  the  Pifmire  of  Subftance 
and  his  Dav-LabourvTs,  the  White  Stiaw  (Officer  and  his  Syco- 
phants, with  all  tJK'  Ciuddclles,  Wits  and  Beauties  of  the  Mole- 
hill. 

May  we  not  in\i;:ine,  (h.it  Bving^;  of  fiipcrior  Natures  and 
Perfediions  regarvi  all  ilu-  Inllancci  of  Ptide  and  Vanity  a- 
mong  our  own  Species  in  the  fame  kind  of  View,  when  they 
take  a  Survey  ot  thofe  who  inhabit  the  Earth  ?  Or,  in  the 
Language  of  an  inccni(M]s  Frnwh  Poet,  thofe  Pifmircs  that 
people  this  Ht.ip  of  Diit,  which  human  Vanity  has  divided  into 
Climates  ;jk1  Re;X'ons  ? 
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LESSON     III. 

On    CONVERSATION. 

QOCIETY    fubfifis   amongft   Men    by    a    mutual    Com- 
O  munication   of  their  Thoughts  to  each  other.     Words, 
I<OQb|    Gefture,     and  different    Tones    of  Voice,    are  the 
Means  of  that  Communication.     I  fpeak,  and    in   an  Inftant 
fliy  Ideas  and  Sentiments  are  communicated   to  the  Perfon 
who  hears  me ;  my  whole  Soul  in  a  manner  pafles  into  his. 
TjUi  Communication   of  my  Thoughts,    is  again  the  Occa- 
iioa  of  others  in  him,  which  he  communicates  to  me  in  his 
turn.     Hence  arifes  one  of  the  moft  lively  of  our  Plcafurcs ; 
by  diis  means  too  we  enlarge  our  Knowledge,    and  this  re- 
ciprocal Conunerce  is  the  principal  Source  of  our  intellcdlual 
Wealth. 

The  fiift  Rule  with  regard  to  Converfation,  is  to  obferve 
aJl  the  Laws  of  Politenefs  in  it.  This  Rule  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  indifpenfable.  It  is  not  in  every  one's  Power  per- 
haps to  have  fine  PartK,  fay  witty  Things,  or  tell  a  Story 
agreeably  ;' but  every  Man  may  be  polite,  if  he  plcafcs,  at 
leaft  to  a  certain  Degree.  Politenefs  has  infinitely  more 
Power  to  nuke  a  Peiion  be  loved,  and  his  Company  fought 
after,  than  the  moft  extraordinary  Parts  or  Attainments  he 
can  be  Mafter  of.  Tiicfc  fcdrcc  ever  fail  of  exciting  Envy, 
and  Envy  has  always  fome  Ill-will  in  it.  If  you  would  be 
cfteemed,  make  yourfclf  be  loved ;  we  always  efteem  the  Per- 
fon we  love  more  than  he  defervcs,  and  the  Perfon  we  do  not 
love,  as  little  as  ever  we  can  ;  nay,  we  do  all  we  can  to  dc- 
fpifc  him,  and  commonly  fuccecd  in  it. 

(jreat  Talents  for  Converfation  require  to  be  accompanied 
wiih  great  Politenefs ;  he  who  eclipfcs  others  owes  them  great 
Civilities;  and  whatever  a  miftaken  Vanity  may  tcli  us,  it 
is  better  rx-^pUcfe  in  Converfation  than  to  J))in€  in  it. 

Another  general  Rule  in  Converfation  is,  to  conform 
yourlclf  to  the  Tafte,  Characier,  and  prefcnt  Humour  of 
the  Pcrfons  you  convcrlc  with.  This  Rule  ib  aConfequcnce 
of  the  foregoing  ;  Politenefs  dilates  ir,  hut  it  requires  a 
lar;ie  Fund  of  Ciood-n^iturc  ;;M.i  Cdmpl.iifance  to  obferve  it ; 
not  but  that  a  Ptrfcn  n.uft  fo;l,',vv  his  Tal'jnt  in  Converfa- 
tion ;  do  not  force  Natuic,  no  ui\\:  ever  did  it  with  Suc- 
cefs.  If  you  have  not  a 'i'alt  i.t  for  Humour,  or  Raillery,  or 
Story-telling,    never   actem.n   them.      Contain    jourfclf    alfa 
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within  the  Bounds  of  what  you  know,  and  never  talk  upon 
Things  you  s^e  ignorant  of,  unlefs  it  be  with  a  View  to  in* 
form  yourfelf.  A  Pcrfon  cannot  fad  in  the  Obfervance  of 
this  Rule  oythout  making  himfelf  ridiculous  ;  and  yet  how 
often  do  we  fee  it  tranfgrefled  !  Some  who  on  War  or  Politics 
could  talk  very  well,  will  be  perpetually  haranguing  on  Works 
of  Genius  and  the  Belles  Lcttres  ;  others  who  are  capable  of 
Reafoning,  and  would  make  a  Figure  in  grave  Difcourfe,  will 
yet  conirantly  aim  at  Humour  and  Pleafantry,  tho'  with  the 
woril  Grace  imaginable.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  fee  a  Man  of 
Merit  fometimes  appear  like  a  Coxcomb,  and  hear  a  Man  of 
Genius  talk  like  a  Fool. 

Avoid  Difputes  as  much  as  poffible.  In  order  to  appear 
eafy  and  well-bred  in  Converfation,  you  may  aflure  yourfelf 
it  requires  more  Wit,  as  well  as  more  Good-humour,  to  im- 
prove, than  to  contradift  the  Notions  of  another  ;  but  if 
you  are  at  any  time  obliged  to  enter  on  an  Argument,  give 
your  Reafons  with  the  utmoft  Coolnefs  and  Modcfty,  two 
Things  which  fcarce  ever  fail  of  making  an  Impreflion  on 
the  Hearers.  Bcfides,  if  you  are  neither  dogmatical,  nor 
fliew  either  by  your  AcSHons  or  Words  that  you  arc  full  of 
yourfelf,  all  will  the  more  heartily  rejoice  at  your  Vidlor)- ; 
nay,  fliould  you  be  pinch'd  in  your  Argument;  you  may 
make  your  Retreat  widi  a  very  good  Grace  ;  you  were  never 
pofitive,  and  arc  now  glad  to  be  better  informed.  This  has 
made  fomc  approve  the  Socratical  Way  of  Reafoning,  where 
while  you  fearco  afTirni  any  thifig,  you  can  hardly  be  caught 
in  an  Abfurdity  ;  and  iho*  poflibly  you  are  endeavouring  to 
bring  over  another  to  your  Opinion,  which  is  firmly  fixed, 
you  fcem  only  to  dcfirc  Information  from  him. 

In  order  to  keep  that  Temper  which  is  fo  difficult,  and 
yet  fo  ncccflary  to  prcfcrve,  you  may  pleafe  to  conlider,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  unjuft  or  ridiculous^  than  to  be  angry 
with  another,  becaufc  he  is  not  of  your  Opinion.  The  in- 
terefl,  Education,  and  Means  by  which  Men  attain  their 
Knowledge,  are  fo  very  different,  that  it  is  impofiible  they 
Ihould  all  think  alike,  and  he  has  at  leaft  as  much  Rcafon 
to  be  angry  with  you,  as  you  with  him.  Sometimes,  to  keep 
yourfelf  cool,  it  may  be  of  Service  to  afk  yourfelf  fairly, 
what  migiit  have  been  your  Opinion,  had  you  all  the  Biaflcs 
of  Education  and  Intereft  your  Adverfary  may  poflibly  have  ? 
But  if  you  contend  fur  the  Honour  of  Vidlor)'  alone,  you 
may  lay  down  this  as  an  infallible  Maxim,  that  you  cannot 
make  a  more  falfe  Step,  or  give  your  Antagonill  a  greater 
Advantage  over  you,  than  by  f^dling  into  a  Pailion. 

When 
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When  an  Argument  is  over,  how  manv  weighty  Reafons 
does  a  Man  recoiled,  which  his  Heat  and  Violence  made  him 
utterly  forget  ? 

It  is  yet  more  abfurd  to  be  angry  with  a  M^'  ^secaufe  he 
does  not  apprehend  the  Force  of  your  Reafons,  or  give  weak 
ones  of  his  own.  If  you  argue  for  Reputation,  this  makes 
your  Viftory  the  eafier;  he  is  ceitainly  in  all  Refpedls  axi 
Object  of  your  Pit}',  rather  than  Anger  ;  and  if  he  cannot 
comprehend  what  you  do,  you  ought  to  thank  Nature  for 
her  Favours,  who  has  given  you  fo  much  the  clearer  Under- 
ftanding. 

You  may  pleafe  to  add  this  Confideration,  that  among 
your  Equals  no  one  values  your  Anger,  which  only  preys 
upon  its  Mafter  \  and  pet  haps  you  may  find  it  not  very  confi- 
fient  either  with  Prudence  or  your  Eafe,  to  punifh  yourfelf 
whenever  you  meet  with  a  Fool  or  a  Knave. 

LafUy,  if  you  purpofe  to  yourfelf  the  true  End  of  Argu- 
ment^ which  is  Information,  it  may  be  a  feafonable  Check  to 
jrour  Paffion ;  for  if  you  fcarch  purely  after  Truth,  'twill  be 
almoft  indifferent  to  you  where  you  find  it.  I  cannot  in  this 
Place  omit  an  Obfcrvation  which  I  have  often  made,  namely, 
that  nothing  procures  a  Man  more  Eflcem  and  lefs  Envy 
from  the  whole  Company,  than  if  he  chufes  the  Part  of 
Moderator,  without  engaging  dire<EHy  on  either  Side  in  a 
Difpute.  This  gives  him  the  Charafter  of  impartial,  fur- 
nifhes  him  with  an  Opportunity  of  fifting  Things  to  the  Bot- 
tom, of  (hewing  his  Judgment,  and  of  fometimes  making 
handfome  Compliments  to  each  of  the  contending  Parties.  I 
fliall  clofe  this  Subject  with  giving  you  one  Caution :  When 
you  have  gairfed  a  Viftory,  do  not  pufh  it  too  fiar ;  'tis  fufK- 
cient  to  let  the  Company  and  your  Advcrfary  fee  'tis  in  your 
Power,  but  that  you  are  too  generous  to  make  ufe  of  it. 


LESSON     IV. 

On  the  fame  Subjeii. 

THE  Faculty  of  interchanging  our  Thoughts  with  one 
another,  or  what  wc  exprcfs  by  the  Word  Convert' 
fiition^  has  always  been  reprcfented  by  moral  Writers,  as  one 
of  the  nobleft  Privileges  of  Rcafon,  and  which  more  parti- 
cularly fets  Mankind  above  the  Brute  Part  of  the  Creation. 

Though 
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Though  nothing  fo  much  gains  upon  the  AfFeflions  as  this 
Extemp§re  Eloquence^  which  we  have  conftantly  Occafion 
for,  and  are  obliged  to  praftife  every  Day,  we  very  rarely 
meet  with  any  who  excel  in  it. 

The  Convcrlation  of  moft  Men  is  difagrecable,  not  fo 
much  for  want  of  Wit  and  Learning,  as  of  Good-breeding 
and  Difcretion. 

If  you  refolve  to  pleafe,  never  fpeak  to  c;ratify  aiiv  par- 
ticular Vanit}'  or  Paffion  of  your  own,  but  always  with  a 
Dcfign  cither  to  divert  or  inform  the  Comnnny.  A  Man 
who  only  aims  at  one  of  thefe,  is  always  cafy  in  his  Dif- 
oourfe;  he  is  ne\cr  out  of  Humour  at  bcinir  inicrruptcd,  be- 
caufe  he  confiders  that  thofe  who  hear  him  are  the  beft 
Judges,  whether  what  he  was  fa)ing  could  cither  divert  or 
inform  them. 

A  modefl  Perfon  fcldom  fails  to  gain  the  Good-will  of 
thofe  he  convcxfes  with ;  bccaufc  nobody  envies  a  Man  who 
does  not  appear  to  bcpleafed  with  himfclf. 

We  (hould  talk  extremely  little  of  ourfelves.  Indeed 
what  can  we  fay  ?  It  would  be  as  imprudent  to  difcover  our 
Faults,  as  ridiculous  to  count  over  our  fancied  Virtues. 
Our  private  and  domeftic  Affairs  arc  no  Icfs  improper  to  be 
introduced  into  Converfation.  What  docs  it  concern  the 
Company  how  many  Horfes  you  keep  in  your  Stables  r  Or 
whether  your  Sen'ant  is  moft  Knave  or  Fool  ? 

A  Man  may  equally  aftront  the  Company  he  is  in,  by 
engroffing  all  the  Talk,  or  obferving  a  contemptuous  Si- 
lence. 

Before  you  tell  a  Story,  it  may  be  generally  not  amifs  to 
draw  a  fliort  Charaftcr,  and  give  the  Con'.pany  a  true  Idea 
of  the  principal  Perfons  concerned  in  it.  The  Beauty  of 
moft  Things  confifting  not  fo  much  in  their  being  faid  or 
done,  as  in  their  being  faid  or  done  by  fuch  a  particular 
Perfon,  or  on  fuch  a  particular  Occafion. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  Advantages  of  "^'outh,  few  young 
People  pleafe  in  Converfation  ;  the  Reafor)  is,  that  want  of 
Experience  makes  them  pofiiive,  and  wliat  ihvry  fay  ib  ra- 
ther with  a  Defign  to  pleafe  themfelves,  than  any  one  c!fe. 

It  is  certain,  that  Age  itklf  flull  mal:c  n-ii'^y  Thin^js  p.ifs 
well  enough,  which  wi-uM  have  been  i;iuirh\l  at  in  the 
Mouth  of  one  much  younjz,v:;r. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  infupporiablo  to  Men  of 
Senfe,  than  an  empty  formal  Man  who  fpt.i.'vs  in  Pi o verbs, 
and  decides  all  Controvcrfies  with  a  (hurt  SLMitence.  This 
Piece  of  Stupidity  is  the  more  infufFerablci  as  it  puts  on 
the  Air  of  Wifdom.  3  A 
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A  prudent  Man  will  avoid  talking  much  of  any  particular 
Science  for  which  he  is  remarkably  femous.  There  is  not 
methinks  an  handfomer  Thing  faid  of  Mr.  Cowley  in  his 
whole  Life,  than  that  none  but  his  intimate  Friends  ever  dif- 
covcr'd  he  was  a  ereat  Poet  by  his  Difcourfe.  Befides  the 
Decency  of  this  Rule,  it  is  certainly  founded  in  good  Policy. 
A  Man  who  talks  of  any  thing  he  is  already  famous  for,  has 
licdc  to  get,  but  a  great  deal  to  lofe.  I  might  add,  that  he 
"who  is  fomctimes  filent  on  a  Subject  where  every  one  is  fatif- 
ficd  he  could  fpeak  well,  will  often  be  thought  no  lefs  know- 
ing in  other  Matters,  where  perhaps  he  is  wholly  ignorant. 

^Vhcnever  you  commend,  add  your  Reafons  for  doing  fo ; 
it  is  this  which  diftinguilhes  the  Approbation  of  a  Man  of 
Senfe  from  the  Flattery  of  Sycophants,  and  Admiration  of 
Fools. 

Raillery  is  no  longer  agreeable  than  while  the  whole  Com- 
pany is  pleafed  with  it.  I  would  lead  of  all  be  underftood 
to  except  the  Pcrfon  rallied. 

Though  Good-humour,  Senfc  and  Difcretion,  fcldom  fail 
to  make  a  Man  agreeable,  it  may  be  no  ill  Policy  fomctimes 
to  prepare  yourfelf  in  a  particular  Manner  for  Converfation, 
by  looking  a  little  farther  than  your  Neighbours  into  what- 
ever is  become  a  reigning  Subjeft.  If  our  Armies  are  be- 
fieging  a  Place  of  Importance  Abroad,  or  our  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons debating  a  Bill  of  Confcquencc  at  Home,  you  can 
hardly  fail  of  btjing  heard  with  Plcafure,  if  you  have  nicely 
inform'd  yourfelf  of  the  Strength,  Situation  and  Hiftory  of 
the  firft,  or  of  the  Reafons  for  and  againft  the  latter.  It 
will  have  the  fame  EfFcfl,  if  when  any  fingle  Perfon  begins 
to  make  a  Noife  in  the  World,  you  can  learn  fonie  of  the 
fmalleft  Accidents  in  his  Life  or  Converfation,  which  though 
thpy  are  too  fine  for  the  Obfervation  of  the  Vulgar,  give 
more  Satisfadlion  to  Men  of  Scnfc,  (as  they  arc  the  bdt 
Opening  to  a  real  Characler)  than  the  Recital  of  his  moft 
glaring  Adiolis.  I  know  but  one  ill  Confequence  to  be 
fcar'd  from  this  Method,  namely,  that  coming  full  charged 
into  Company,  you  (hould  rcfolvc  to  unload,  whether  an 
handfome  Opportunity  offers  itfclf  or  no. 

Though  the  aficinc;  of  Q^ielHons  may  plead  for  itfclf  the 
fj^ecious  Name  of  Modefty,  and  a  Defire  of  Information, 
it  affords  little  Pleafure  to  the  reft  of  the  Company,  who  are 
not  troubled  with  the  fame  Doubts ;  befides  which,  he  who 
afks  a  Queftion  would  do  well  to  confider,  that  he  lies  whoU 
ly  at  the  Mercy  of  another,  bcfoic  he  receives  an  Anfwcr. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  fiUy  than  the  PieaTure  fome  People  take 
in  what  the7  call  fpeaUng  their  Minds.  A  Man  of  this 
Make  will  fay  a  rude  Thing  for  the  mere  Pleafure  of  faying 
it ;  when  an  oppofite  Behaviour,  full  as  innocent,  might 
have  preferv'd  his  Friend,-  or  made  hb  Fortune. 

It  is  not  impoffible  for  a  Man  to  form  to  himfdf  as  exqui- 
fite  a  Pleafure  in  complying  with  the  Humour  and  Sentiments 
of  odiers,  as  of  bringing  others  over  to  his  own  ;  fmce  *tis 
the  certain  Sign  of  a  fuperior  Genius,  that  can  take  and 
become  whatever  Drefs  it  pleafes. 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  befidcs  what  I  have  here  laid,  there 
is  ibmething  that  can  never  be  learnt,  but  in  the  Company 
of  the  Polite.  The  Virtues  of  Men  are  catching  as  well  as 
dieir  Vices,  and  your  own  Oblervations  added  to  thefe,  will 
loon  difcover  what  it  is  that  commands  Attention  in  one 
Man,  and  makes  you  tir*d  and  difplealcd  witli  the  Difcourfc 
of  another. 


LESSON     V. 

On    P  O  E  T  R  r. 

XHO'  Invention  be  the  Mother  of  Poctr)-,  yet  this 
Child  is  like  all  others,  born  naked,  and  muft  be  nou- 
with  Care,  cloath'd  with  Exaancfs  and  Elegance, 
educated  with  Induftry,  inftruAed  with  Art,  improved  by 
Application,  corredted  with  Severity,  and  accomplifhcd  with 
Labour  and  with  Time,  before  it  arrives  at  any  great  Per- 
fcSion  or  Growth.  *Tis  certain,  that  no  Conipofition  re- 
quires fo  many  fcveral  Ingredients,  or  of  more  different 
Sorts,  than  this  ;  nor  that  to  excel  in  any  Qiialitics,  there  are 
neceflary  fo  many  Gifts  of  Nature,  and  fo  many  Improve- 
ments of  Learning  and  of  Art.  For  there  muft  be  an  uni- 
w(al  Genius,  of  great  Compafs,  as  well  as  great  Elevation. 
There  muft  be  a  (prightly  Imagination  or  Fancy,  fertile  in  a 
thoufand  Produflions,  ranging  over  infinite  Ground,  pier- 
cing into  every  Corner,  and  by  the  Light  of  that  true  poc- 
tical  Fire,  difcovcring  a  thouUnd  little  Bodies  or  Imasics  in 
^e  World,  and  Similitudes  among  them,  unfecn  to  common 
Eyes,  and  which  could  not  be  difcovcfd  without  the  Rays  of 
that  Sun,  Befides  the  Heat  of  Invention  and  Livclincfs  of 
^^  it,  there  muft  be  the  Coldnefs  of  good  Scnfc,  and  Sound- 

ncls 
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nels  of  Judement,  to  diftinguifh  between  Thiiigi  and  Con- 
ceptions, wnich  at  firft  fi^ht,  or  upon  fhort  Glance,  feem 
alike;  to  chufe  among  infinite  Produ£ltons  of  Wit  and  Fan- 
cy, which  are  worth  preferving  and  cultivating,  and  whidi 
are  better  ftifled  in  the  Birth,  or  thrown  away  when  they  arc 
bom,  as  not  worth  bringing  up. 

Without  the  Forces  of  Wit,  all  Poetry  is  flat  and  languifh* 
ing;  witjhout  the  Succours  of  Jud^ent,  'tis  wild  and  ex- 
tiavagant  The  true  Wonder  of  Poefy  is,  that  fuch  Con- 
traries muft  meet  to  compofe  it ;  a  Genius  both  penetrating 
and  iblid;  in  ExprefSon  both  Delicacv  and  Force;  and  the 
Frame  or  Fabric  of  a  true  Poem,  muit  have  fomethine  both 
fuUime  and  juft,  amazipg  and  agreeable.  There  muft  be  a 
great  Agitation  of  Mind  to  invent,  a  great  Calm  to  jude^ 
and-corred;  there  muft  be  upon  the  fame  Tree,  and  at  the 
fame  Time,  both  Flower  and  Fruit.  To  work  up  diis 
Metal  into  exquifite  Figure,  there  muft  be  employed  the 
Fire,  the  ChifTel,  and  the  File.  There  muft  be  a  general 
Knowledge  both  of  Nature  and  of  Arts ;  and  to  go  the  loweft 
diatcan  be,  there  are  required  Genius,  Judgment,  and  Ap- 
plication ;  for  without  this  laft,  all  the  reft  will  not  ferye 
Turn,  and  none  ever  was  a  great  Poet  that  applied  himfelf 
much  to  any  thing  elfe. 


LESSON    VL 

A    VISION. 

WHATEVER  Induftry  and  Eagernefs  the  modem 
Difcoverers  have  (hewn  for  the  Knowledge  of  new 
Countries,  there  yet  remains  an  ample  Field  in  the  Crea- 
tion, to  which  they  are  utter  Strangers,  and  which  all  the 
Methods  of  Travelling  hitherto  invented,  will  never  bring 
them  acquainted  with.  Of  this  I  can  give  a  very  particular 
Inftance,  in  an  Accident  which  lately  happened  to  me.  As 
I  was  on  the  6th  of  this  Inftant,  walking  with  my 
Eyes  caft.  upwards,  I  fell  into  a  Reflection  on  the 
vaft  Trails  of  Air  which  appeared  before  me  as  unin- 
habited. And  wherefore,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  fhould  all  this 
Space  be  created  ?  Can  it  onlv  be  for  an  odd  Bird  to  fly 
through,  as  now  and  then  a  Man  paflfcs  a  Dcfart  ?  Or  are 
there   alfo    Kingdoms,    with    their    particular    Politics   and 

People, 
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People,  of  a  Species  which  we  know  nothing  of,  ordain*d  to 
live  in  it  ?  — It  was  in  this  manner  I  continued  my  TTiought, 
when  my  Feet  forfook  the  Lrevel,  and  I  was  infcnUbly 
mounted  in  the  Air,  till  I  arrived  at  a  Footing  as  firm  and 
level  as  what  I  had  left.  But  with  what  Surprize  did  I  find 
myfetf  among  Creatures  diftindl  from  us  in  Shape  and  Cu- 
iloms !  The  Inhabitants  arc  of  a  fraall  Stature,  below  thofe 
which  Hiftory  dcfcribes  for  Pigmies  j  the  talleft  of  them  ex- 
ceed not  fourteen  or  fifteen  Inches,  and  the  leaft  are  Iiardly 
three.  This  Difference  proceeds  only  from  their  Growth  be- 
fore tliey  are  broucht  to  Light ;  for  after,  we  never  c^brcr\'e* 
them  to  grow,  unTcfs  it  plcifc  their  Parents,  who  hiivc  this 
uncommon  Method  of  cnirbling  them  :  They  recall  them  to 
the  Womb,  where  having  been  for 'fome  time,  they  rLxeivc 
an  Addition  to  their  Bulk,  then  go  back  to  their  Houfcs,  and 
continue  at  a  Stand  as  they  did  before.  The  Experiment  has 
been  often  tried  with  Succcls,  but  fome  have  fuft'cred  extreme- 
ly by  undergoing  it. 

Their  Skins  are  like  the  ancient  Brit:nsy  all  drawn  over 
with  Variety  of  Figures;  the  Colour  made  ufe  of  for  this 
End  is  generally  black.  I  have  indeed  oblcrvcd  in  fome  of 
the  Religious  and  Lawyers  of  this  Country,  Red  here  and 
there  intermingled,  though  not  fo  commonly  of  late.  They 
tell  me  too,  they  often  ufed  to  paint  with  all  Colours  5  and 
I  vifited  two  or  three  of  the  old  Inhabitants  who  were 
•  adorned  in  that  Fa(hion :  But  this  is  now  difuk\!,  llnce  the 
new  Invtntic»ns,  by  which  the  Ufe  of  a  black  Fountain  that 
belongs  to  tliat  Country,  is  rendered  more  ufeful  and  fer- 
viceable. 

The  Cloaths  in  which  they  go  clad  arc  the  Skins  of  Beads,- 
worn  by  fome  plain,  by  others  with  Figures  wrought  upon 
them.  Gold  is  alfo  made  ufe  of  bv  i'omc  to  hcauiiiy  their 
Apparel ;  but  very  ftidom  Silver,  unlcfs  as  Buckles  arc  by 
u*:,  tor  faftenin'.^  the  Garments  before.  1  have  feen  fome 
of  them  go  like  bcamen  in  thin  blue  Shiits;  others  like  In- 
dimu^  in  a  party-coloured  loofe  kind  of  A|'»paiel  ;  a:\i  t>thcis 
who  they  told  nie  were  the  Politicians  ot  the  Country,  go 
about  Itark  naked. 

The  Manner  of  dreffing  them  is  this :  At  fii  fi  when  they 
contt:  Into  the  World  they  liave  a  Suit  gi\en  ihoi.:,  which  if 
it  do  not  fit  exactly,  is  not  as  with  us,  fitted  up  rj^-iin,  hut 
the  Children  are  in  a  cruel  Manner  cut  and  fuuL.v/d  to  biing 
th^m  to  its  Proportion.  Yet  this  ihcy  rccni  not  much  to 
rcoard,  provided  their  principal  Parts  arc'  not  *jT^lcled.  When 
ilie  Duli  is   thus  fettled  on  them,    thcv    urj  il.id  i'oi  Life,  ic 
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being  feldom  their  Cuftom  to  alter  it,   or  put  it  off:  In  Ihort, 
they  live  in  it  Night  and  Daj*,  and  wear  it  to  Rags  rather  than 
part  with  it,    being  fure  or  the  fame  Torture,    and  a  greater 
Danger  if  they  fhould  be  drefled  a  fecond  time.     I  have  farther 
taken  notice,  that  they  delight  to   go  opcn-breafled,  moft  of 
them  (hewing  their  Bofoms  fpcckled.     Some  Lawyers  indeed 
vcar  them  quite  white,  perhaps  for  Diftindlion  fake,  or  to  be 
known  at  a  Diftancc ;  but  the  fineft  Shew  is  among  the  Beaux 
and  Ladies,  who  mightily  aftl-ct  fomething  of  Gold  both  be- 
fore and  behind  them.     Food  I  never  faw  them  cat,  they  be- 
^i  a  People,  who,  as  J  have  obfervcd,    live  in  Air:  Their 
^ufes  arc  all  finglc  and  high,  having   no  back  Rooms,  but 
""^ucntly  feven  or  eight  Stories,  wliich  arc  all  feparatc  Houfes 
*»H)ve  one  another.  .  They  have  one  Gate  to  tlieir  City,  and 
8Qicrally  no  Doors  to  their  Houfes ;  tho'  I  have  fometimes 
'^cn  them  have  particular  Doors,    and  even  made  of  Glafs, 
^ncre  the  Inhabitants  have  been  obfervcd  to  ftand  many  Days, 
tpat  their  fine  Apparel   maybe  feen  through  them.     If  at  any 
time  they  lie  down,  which  they  do  when  they  come  from  their 
*W)itations,  as  if  coming  abroad   were  their  greateft  Fatigue, 
^  will  lie  together   in  Heaps  without  receiving  Hurt;  tho' 
^  foundcft  Sleep  they  get,  is  when  they  can  have  Duft  enough 
^  Coyer  them  over.     The  Females  amongft  them  are  but  few, 
jj^^hing  being  there  produced  by  a  Marriage  of  Sexes.     The 
^       f^^alcs  are  of  a  difflrcnt  Strength  or  Endowment  of  Parts,  fome 
^^''ng  Knowledge   in  an  extreme  Degree,   and  others   none 
^Ih'^^  yet  at  the  fame  time  they  are  mighty  willing  to  inftrucl 
*"t*r:?.     Their  Names  (for  as  many  as   would  difcover  them 
r  '^e)  I  obfervcd  to  be  the  very  fame  as  ours  are  upon  Earth  ; 
.  '^Ct  a  few  wlu)  made  theirs  ii  Myflcrv,  but  why  I  am  yet  to 
7^  '"'1.     They  are   fo  comnuinlcativc,  that  they  will  tell  all  the 
P^^wledgc  they  hoaft,     if  a  Stranger  apply  himfelf  to   their 
r  P'^verfation  :  Ai:d  tliis  may  bj  worth  liis  while,  if  he  con- 
g   ^*''s   that  all   L:m^uagw--,  Arts,    and   Sciences,  are   profeilcd 
^V^^"*ngft  them.     I  think  I   nuy  Uy  it  without  Vanity,  that  1 
•-?^V' a  certain   Tiiufinan,  with    pi cper  Figures  and  Characters 
1     ^'ribed,    where 'jy   their    uxiitdi    People    mav  he   charmed, 
j^^^:rht  to  refide  wit!]  a  Man,  and  I'ervc  him  like   a  Familiar 

^the  CoiiJud  of  Life. 

th    P'*^^^  **  "^  '"^*^  thiivji  as   I'l.'luing  amongft  them,    but 

f^^ir  Controvcrfics  are  dctcrniirK-J   Isy    Words,  wherein  they 

ji'^om    own    thcmfelvefs    cuncjuered,     yot  prcc.-ed   no    farther 

^*^n    t'.vo  or  three  Replies:     iVrha;v5  indeed  two    others  talcc 

.f^  their  Neighbour's  Qiunel,    but   ;hen  thoy    dkfiCt  too  af.er 

*^e  lame  mannci's  fomctinKv,    however,    Blows  have  enfued 

upon 
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upon  tbdr  Aocoiitit»  tho*  not  amongft  them :  In  fudi  \ 
Aey  have  ddbcnded  to  infpire  Mankind  with  their  Sent! 
and  chofen  Champions  from  among  as,  in  order  to  decide 

The  time  of  their  Life  is  very  difio^mt;  fomedie  as  i 
bom,  and  others  in  their  Youth ;  fome  get  a  new  Lc2 
their  entering  into  the  Womb  again  ;  and  if  any  weadi 
to  a  hundred  Years,  they  generally  live  on  to  an  extrenK 
After  which  it  is  remarkable,  that  inftead  of  growing  ' 
as  we  do  by  Time,  theyincreafe  in  Strength,  and  become 
fo  confirmed  in  Health,  that  it  is  the  Opinion  of  their  C< 
they  never  can  perifh  while  the  World  remains. 

The  Sicknefles  which  may  take  them  off,  befides  wh: 
pens  from  their  natural  Weaknefs  of  Body,  are  of  di 
Sorts.  One  is  Ovcr-moifture,  which  affecting  their  Ma 
makes  them  lofe  their  Complexions,  become  deforme 
rot  away  infenfibly  :  This  is  often  obviated  by  their  not 
ing  too  much  within  Doors.  Another  is  the  Worms, 
prey  upon  their  Bowels.  If  they  be  maimed  by  Ace 
they  become  like  U5,  fo  far  ufelefs,  and  th^t  will  fome  ti 
other  be  the  Occafion  of  their  Ruin.  However,  they 
by  thefc  means  only  in  appearance,  and  like  Spirits  who 
in  one  Place,  to  be  feen  in  another.  But  as  Men  die  c 
lions,  fo  Difefteem  is  what  the  moft  nearly  touches  them 
they  withdraw  into  Holes  and  Corners,  and  confumc 
in  Darknefs.  Or  if  they  are  kept  alive  a  few  Days 
Force  of  Spices,  it  is  but  a  fhort  Reprieve  from  their 
ing  to  Eternity  without  any  Honour ;  but  that  infteai 
Burial,  a  fniall  Pyre  ofPaftefliould  be  creeled  overthemj 
they,  like  the  ancient  Rimans^  are  reduced  to  Aibes. 


LESS 
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LESSON    VII. 

T/je  PiUure  of  a  Good  Man. 

a£  makes  the  Jntered  of  Mankind,  in  a  manner,  his 
own ;  and  has  a  tender  and  afFc^ionatc  Concern  for 
Vclfare.  He  cannot  think  himfelf  happy,  whatever  his 
Pofleffions  and  Enjoyments  ajc,  while  he  fees  others  mifcrable. 
His  Wealth  and  Affluence  delight  him  chiefly  as  the  Poor  and 
*«ljcnt  arc  the  better  for  it;  and  the  greateft  Charns  of  Pro- 
Wty  is  the  Opportunity  it  affords  of  relieving  his  Fellow- 
^^tures,  and  of  being  more  extenfively  ufcful.  He  thinks  he 
bsdifcharged  but  the  Uaft  Part  of  his»  Duty,  when  he  has  done 
ft^Qjujlice  to  all ;  and  therefore  the  communicating  Advice 
Md  u>infert,  Afliftance  and  Support,  according  to  the  various 
fiowncics  of  thofe  with  whom  he  convcrfes,  is  his  conftant 
^odeavoiir,  and  moft  picafing  Entertainment.  In  the  ftrong 
jrf  dcganc  Language  of  %?,  He  is  Eyes  to  the  Bltndy  arid 
^^  to  the  Lame;  he  de liver eth  the  Poor  that  cry^  and 
Wf  Fatherkfs^  and  him  that  hath  none  to  help  him\  the  Blef- 
fi^i  of  him  that  is  ready  to  perijh  comrth  upon  him^  and  he 
I  ^ufiib  the  fVidow's  Heart  tojingfor  Joy.  And  that  he  may 
P»^ifc  the  more  large  and  generous  Charity,  he  retrenches 
Jjfclefs  Pomp  and  Extravagance ;  and  by  a  regular  and  prudent 
Management,  conftantly  provides'  for  the  Relief  of  the  Necef- 
•  fitousj  efteeming  this  a  much  more  fublime  and  noble  Grati- 
■  fication,  than  the  idle  Amufements  and  Gallantries  of  a  vain 
r      *nd  luxurious  Age. 

He  not  only  takes  all  Occafions  that  prefent  themfelves  of 

I       "^"Jg  Good,    but   fceks  for  Opportunities  to  be  ufeful  5  it  is 

^^  of  the  ftated  Employment  and  Bufincfs  of  his   Life,     He 

'Strives  and  ftudies  which  way  he  may  be  moft  ferviceablc 

^  his  Fellow-Creatures,  and  what  that  particular  Talent  is, 

p^'^  which  he  is  entruftcd  for  the  Good  of  Mankind.     If  it  be 

an*?'''^'  he    protefls  and  encourages  Virtue   by    his  Authority 

P  ^    Influence,  is  the   Patron  of  Liberty,  and  vindicates   the 

W^^^  of  opprcffed  Innocence.     If  Riches^  he  is  rich    in  good 

I   ,^rks,  ready  to  diftributc,  willing  to  communicate.     If  Knoiv- 

^*<^f,  he  counts  it  his  highcft  Pleafure  to  inftrudl  thcljrnorant^ 

.  '^1  adminifter  proper  Dircflion  and  Comfort  in  pcrpkxing:  and 

'*ncult  Cirrumftanccs;  and  to  defend  the  Caufc  of  Rdi.jion, 

•^^^d  rcprcfent  it  in  a  juft  and  amiable  Lii^ht.      And  to  notliinj* 

Vol.  I.  D  of 
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of  this  does  be  want  to  he  fcliciteJ^  but  his  generous  Heart  isaJ* 
ways  ready,  and  ftrongly  dllpofed  for  beneficent  Defigns  and 
Anions.  You  cannot  by  a  greater  Obligation  upon  him,  than 
by  propofmg  Ways  in  which  he  may  be  ufcfiil,  or  enlarge  his 
Sphere  of  Urefulnefc;  for  this  is  the  Point  in  which  all  his  Views, 
all  his  Satisfactions  center. 

Add  to  this,  that  he   is  inclined  to  :u»Lifo  o^his  Right,  when 
infilling  too  ftridUy  uf>on  it  inav  haw.-  the  Apr  .irai  ce  of  Harfh- 
ncfs  and  Severity;  and  h:^s  fiich  a  Ihon^r  Slt.Ic  i::  Dcnevolence, 
fuch   an   exalted   Spir.t  of  Hiimaniiv  an»i  Compalliun,  that  no 
Confidcrations  of  /r/cv.-.V   //.//»«•,/,  n»  DinVrcnce  of  A'(t7//ff»  or 
religious   PycftjJIjfty    can   rertram  ;  and  which  the  ^rr/i/^/ /lyir- 
rit's  canrtot  bear  down  and  ext'uv^i:  lli.     lie  aijiis  tl.at  hi;>Good- 
ncfs  may  be  as  diiruluc  as  jn^lliMc,  and  as  nuich  like  that  of  the 
univerfjJ  Parent,  tlic  eternal  Fountain  of  Good,  who  fupports» 
enlivens,  and  recreates  the  whole  Creation ;  and  therefore,  as 
he  is  generous  in  all  his  Defigns,  he  is  very  fearful  of  difoblig*  .j 
ing  any,    either  by  Word  or  Aclion;  and  endeavours  in  his ' 
whole  Condu6l,  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  ufeful  to  all:  Being  I 
candid  in  his  Cenfures,  practifing  to  his  Inferiors  the  moft  en-   ^ 
dearing  Condcfcenfion,  and  carefully  avoiding  Morofenefs,  and  i 
every  thing  that  has  the  Appearance  of  Infolence  or  Contempt*  J 
Finalh*,  to  conclude  the  Sketch  of  this  moil  beautiful  and  ho-  i 
noura{)le  Character,  the  j^rjrf  Man  is  unwearied  in  his  Endea*   ^ 
vours  to  promote  the  HappineGi  of  other^;  the  Ardor  of  bis 
Benevolence   is  not  cool'd,  tho*  he  meets  with  ungrateful  Re-  "1 
turns ;  the  Trouble  and  Expcnce  of  the  Service  do  not  difcou- 
ragehim ;  nay,  he  is  ready  tn  give  up  all  private  Confiderationt 
for  the   fake  of  rhe  public  Welfare*  and  even  to  iacrifice  Life  • 
itfdf,  when  the  Good  of  the  World  requires  it»  i 
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LESSON     VIII. 

T'ife  Duty  cf  endeavouring  to  dicin  Wisdom,  and  the 

Uj€  and  Importance  of  it. 

WI S  D  O  M  is  of  itfclf  dcka.'iMf  and  fatisfaaor)-.     Tt 
is  like  Lii^hr,  plcafar.t   to  bchokl,   c::fting   a  fpiight- 
ly  Luflre,  and  diffufmt!;   a   bcMij:n  Infliif-iice  all   about ;    dil- 
plaving  Objcfls    in    their   due  Sh;n;i.s,    P..fliircs,  MagnituJcs 
and  Colours ;    di!pcllin<j;   the  Darkr.cG   ot  1  jnnrancc,  (catter- 
ing  the  Mifts  of  Doubt,  and  driving   away    the  Sp^tHrcs   of 
dcTuiive  Fancy;    dilcovering    ObfiaJes,     iccuring   the    Pro- 
grcis,    and    making    the  Paiiages    of    Life  clear,    oprn    and 
pleafant.     VVifdom  begets   in  us    a  Hope  of  Siiccefs  in  our 
A<%ons,  and    is  ufuaily  attended  therewith.     Now  what   \% 
"matt  delicious    than  Hope  ?     What  more  fatisfacb')ry  than 
Succeft  ?    And  he  that  aims   at  a  good  End,  and  knows  lie 
ufes  proper  Means  to  attain  it,  why  fliould  he  dcfpair  of  Snc- 
ccfe,  fiiice  Efiefls  naturally  follow  iheir  Caufes,  and  the  Di-  • 
vine  Providence  is   wont  to   aflFord  its  Concurrence  to  fiuh 
Proceedings  ?    Wiidom  makes  all  the  Troubles,  Griefs,  and 
Pains  incident  to   Life,  whether  cafiial  Adverfities,  or  natu- 
ral   AflliOtions,  cafy   and  iiipporlabl'j;  by  rightly  valuing  the 
Importance,    and    moJcralij)g    the    Influences  of    them.      It 
fuffers  not  huh  Fancy  to  alter  the  Nature,  amplify  the  De- 
gree, or  extend  the  Duration  of  them,  by  reprefcniin^  them 
more  fad,    heavy,    and  renir*dilcfs  than  they  truly  are.     Be- 
fides  "Rat    it    confers   a  I'ditity   and    Dexterit)'   in    Aclion, 
which  is  a  very  plerilant  and  commodious  Quality.     To  do 
things   with   Difficulty  and    .Strujrriiling,    difheartens  a  Man, 
cjucils  his  Courage,  blunts  the  Kdvc  oi  his  Rcfolution,  ren- 
ders him  fiuj^iifii   iind  averfc  from  Bufincls,  tho'  apprtb.cndtfd 
never  fn   neccli'ary  and  of  prcat  Moment.     T'hefj   Obliruc- 
tions  Wiiilom  removes,    facilitating;  Operations,  by  diri tiding 
the  Intention   to  En:is   pofiible   and    attainable,  by   (u;.^;nllin:T 
ix  Mean^  and   Infhiuncnis  to  work  by,  by  contriviu^r   lirht 
Methods  anci  Courfes  of  Proccfs ;  the  Mind  by   it  being  Itor'd 
w.'tfi  \^l^i■Jty  of  good  PrincirJch,  fure  Rules,  and  h.^ppv  Ex- 
pedients, repofed   in  the  Memory,  and  ready  upi.n   all  Occa- 
^.o.^s  tf)  be  produced  and  employed  in  Practice.     \V*iid(;in  be- 
;j:ets  a  ftnind,    healthful  and  harmonious  Complexion  <  f  the 
i*oi:l,  dif|x>fing  us   with    Judgment    to  diflinguifli,    and  with 
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Pleafure  to  relilh  favory  and  wholcfome  things,  but  to  nau- 
fcate  and   reject  fuch  as   arc  ungrateful  and  noxious  to  us  ; 
whence  to  the  Soul  proceeds  all  that  Comfort,  Joy  and  Vi- 
gour,   which  rcfiilts    to   the  Body  from  a  good   Conftitutior 
and    perfect   Health.     Wifdom  acquaints  us    with  ourfelvcs. 
our  own  Temper  and  ConfHrution,  our  Propenfions  and  Paf- 
fions,    our  H:ibitndc>   and  Cii;- icities  ;    a    thing    not  only  ol 
mighty  Advantage,    but  of  iuririlte  Pleafure   and  Content  tc 
us.     No  Man  in  tlic  World  Icf^  knows  a  Fool    than  himfelf 
He  hath  wo!idcrful  Conceit.-  of  his  own  Qualities  and  Facul* 
tics  J    he   afic6ls    Con)me:id::tions  ir.compttcnt  to    him,    am 
foars    at    Employ njcr.ts   unixinin?;    his    Ability    to    manag:e 
No  Comedy  can   reprcfeiit  a  Millakc  more  odd  and  ridiculou! 
than   liis  ;    for  what  he  wanders,  ilarts  and  hunts  after,  bu 
never  can  find  or  difcern,   is  himfc!f.     Wifdom  procures  ant 
prefer\'es   a  conftant  Favour  and  f«ir    Rcfpect  of  Men,  por- 
ch nfcs  a  good  Name,  and  upholds  Reputation  in  the  World ; 
which    things    are    naturally  dcfir;Tble,    and  commodious    ir 
Life.     The  com|K)fed  Frame  of  Mind,  uniform  and    comel] 
Demeanor,     compliant    and     inoficnfivc    Converfation,     fajj 
and   pundhial  Dealing,  confide  rate  Motions  and  dextrous  Ad- 
drefl'cs  of  wife  Men,    naturally  beget  Efteem   and  Aftlelior 
in   thofe  that  obferve  them  :    Whereas  Folly  is  frcakifli  an( 
humorous,  impertinent  and   obftrepcroua,    inconlbnt  and  ia 
confiftent,  peevifli  and  exccpti<ius,    and  confcquently  trouble- 
foiTic  to  Society,  and  produ'-'Kivc  of   Avcifion  and  Difrcfpcfl 
Wifdom  inflrucis  Jis  to  cvaniiiR-,  compare,  and  rit'htly  to  va« 
luo  the  Obie<5ls  that  court  our  AflVdions,  and  challenge  ou 
Care;    and  thiii  by  legulates  our  PafEojis,  and  moderates  ou 
Endeavours,  \\hich  begets  a  plcafmt  Serenity,    and  peaccfii 
Tranquility  of  iVlind.     For  when,  being   deluded  with  falC 
Shews,     and    relying   upon    iil-v»;rounded    Prefumptions,    W 
highly  eiiceni   and  ra:^crly   purfue  things  of  little  Worth  ii 
themfelvcs,    as  we   profritutc  our  Aftedions,    mif-fpend  ou 
Time,  and  lofe  our  Labour ;    f.)  the  Event  not  anfwering  ou 
Expcdation,     our  Minds  thereby  are  confounded,   difturbo 
and  diftempcrcd.     Wifdom  difcovcrs   our   Relations,    Dudes 
and  Concernments,    in    rcfpcft   of  others   with    whom   w 
converfe ;    diftinguiflics   the  Circinnilances,    limits  the  Mca 
lures,    determinates  the   Modes,    appoir.ts    the   fit   Scafon   c 
Action  ;  thus  prefer\'ing  Duorum  and  OrJr^  the  Parents  c 
Peace;    and   preventins:  C^nfufrjn^    the  Mother  of  Iniquity 
Strife  and   Difquiet.     In    fine,    W'iklom    acquaints   us    wit 
ihc  Nature    and  Reafon  of  true  Religion,    and  perH-ades  ii 
t©  the   Practice  of   it;    reache*^  u^  wherei'^    ir  ccrf:!TS    r.r 
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what  it  requires,  the  Miftake  of  which  produccth  daily  fo 
many  MiTchicfs  in  the  World.  It  (hews  that  it  confiftcth  not 
in  fair  Profcffions,  but  in  real  Practice ;  not  in  a  pertinacious 
Adhamzt  to  any  Seel  or  Party,  but  in  a  finccrc  Love  of 
Goodncfs,  and  Diflike  of  Naughtinefs,  wherever  difcover- 
wg  itfclf  ;•  not  in  harfli  Cenfuring  and  virulently  Inveighing 
againft  others,  but  in  carefully  Amending  our  own  Ways  \ 
not  in  a  vain  Oftentation  of  outward  Performances,  but  in  an 
inwud  Goodneis  of  Mind,  exerting  itfelf  in  Works  of  true 
Dwotion  and  Charity  ;  not  in  a  nice  Orthodoxy,  or  politic 
MKJeAioa  of  our  Judgments  to  the  peremptory  Dilates  of 
Mmj  but  in  a  fincere  Love  of  Truth,  in  a  hearty  Approba- 
ihil  of  Compliance  with  Doctrines  fundamentally  good,  and 
— "'-'  to  be  believed. 


LESSON     IX. 

A  View  of  the    Afferent    Climes    and  Regions    of  the 

Earth. 


TTjrOW  oblique  and  faintly  looks  the  Sun  on  yonder 
Jr\  Climates,  far  rtniovai  from  him  !  How  tedious  arc 
the  vVinters  there  I  How  deep  the  Horrors  of  the  Night, 
and  how  uncomfortable  even  the  Light  of  the  Day  !  The 
freezing  Winds  employ  their  ficrceft  Breath,  yet  arc  not 
^lenc  with  blowing.  The  Sea,  which  elfcwherc  is  fcarce 
Gonfined  within  its  Limits,  lies  here  immurd  in  Wall^  of 
Cryflal.  The  Snow  covers  the  Hills,  and  almoft  fills  the 
loweft  Vallies.  How  wide  and  deep  it  lies,  incumbent  over 
the  Plains,  hiding  the  flug^illi  Rivers,  the  Sbrubs  and  Trees, 
the  Dens  of  Beafts,  and  Manfions  of  diftrcfs'd  and  feeble 
Men  ! — See  !  where  they  lie  confined,  hardly  fecure  againft 
the  racing  Cold,  or  the  Attacks  of  the  wild  Ikafts,  now 
Mailers  of  the  wafted  Field,  and  forc'd  by  Hiiiigcr  out  of 
the  naked  Woods. — Yet  not  diftieartcn'd  (fuch  is  the  Force 
of  human  Breafts)  but  thus  provided  for  by  Art  and  Pru- 
dence, the  kind  compenfating  Gifts  of  Heaven,  Men  and 
their  Herds  may  wait  for  a  Rcleafc.  P'or  at  length  the  Sun 
approaching,  melts  the  Snow,  fets  longing  Men  at  Libert)', 
and  affords  them  Means  and  Time  to  make  Provifion  againft 
the  next  Return  of  Coid.  It  breaks  the  icy  Fetters  of  the 
Main,  where  the  vaft  Sea-Monftcrs  pierce  thro'  floating  Iflands, 
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with  Arms  which  can  withftand  the  cn^ftal  Rock  :  whiU 
others,  who  of  thcmfclvcs  feem  great  as  tflands,  arc  by  thci 
Bulk  alone  arm'd  aprainft  all  but  Man,  whofe  Superiority  ove 
Creatures  of  fuch  Ihipondous  Size  and  Force,  (hould  mak 
him  mindful  of  his  Privilege  of  Reafon,  and  force  him  humbi; 
to  adore  the  great  Coiiipufer  of  thefe  wonderous  Frames,  an< 
Author  of  his  own  fupt^rior  ^Vifdom. 

But  leaving  thefe  dull  Climate?,  fo  little  favoured  by  th 
Sun,  for  thofc  happier  Regions,  on  which  he  iooks  moi 
kindly,  making  pcrpctu?.!  Summer ;  how  great  an  Alteratio: 
do  wc  find  !  His  purer  Light  confounds  weak-iighted  Mor 
tals ;  pierced  bv  his  fcorchmg  Beams,  fcarrc  can  they  trea 
the  glo^'ing  Ground,  l^hc  Air  they  breathe  cannot  enoug| 
abate  the  Fire  which  hums  within  their  panting  Bresfb 
Their  Bodies  melt;  overcome  and  fiiinting,  they  feek  th 
Shade,  and  wait  the  cool  Rcfrefliments  of  the  Night.  Ye 
oft  the  hounieous  Creator  beftows  other  Rcfrefliments  ;  bi 
carts  a  Veil  of  Clouds  before  them,  and  raifes  gentle  Gala, 
favoured  by  which,  the  Men  and  Beafts  purfue  their  LabouiSi 
and  Plants  refreflied  by  Dews  and  Showers,  can  gladly  bes 
the  warmcft  Sun-beams. 

And  here  the  varying  Scene  opens  to  new  Wonders.  Wi 
fee  a  Country  rich  with  Gems,  but  richer  with  the  fragntt 
Spices  it  affords.  How  gravely  move  the  lar»;eft  of  I^ini 
Creatures  on  the  Banks  of  this  fair  River  !  How  pondcTN 
are  their  Arms,  and  vaft  their  Streno;th,  with  Courage,  an 
a  Senfe  fupcrior  to  the  other  Beafts  1  yet  arc  they  tamed  b 
Mankind,  and  brought  even  to  fight  their  Battles,  rather  ft 
Allies  and  Cf)n federates,  than  as  Slaves.  But  let  us  turn  «a 
Eyes  towards  thefe  fniallor  and  more  curious  ObjeSs,  A 
numerous  and  devouring  Infects  on  the  Trees  in  thefe  m\i 
Plains:  How  fliining,  ilronf»  and  lafting  arc  the  fubtle  Thiead 
fpun  from  their  artful  Mtnslhs  !  Who  befidc  the  All-wife  ha 
taught  them  to  compofc  tlie  beautiful  foi'c  Siiells,  in  wbic 
reclufe  and  buried,  yet  fiill  alive,  they  undtrgo  fuch  a  fui 
prifing  Change,  whv^n  not  dcfiroyed  by  Men,  who  cioath  an 
adorn  thcmfelves  with  the  Labours  and  Lives  of  thefe  wet 
Creatures,  and  are  proud  of  wearing  fuch  inHorious  Spoils 
How  fumptuoufly  nppari.'llcd,  gav,  and  fplendid,  arc  all  th 
various  Infv(Slo  which  feed  on  the  other  I'lants  of  this  wan 
Region  !  How  beautiful  the  Plants  thcmfelves  in  all  their  va 
rious  Growths,  from  the  triumphant  Palm,  down  to  th 
h"  mble  Mofs  ! 

Now  may  we  fee  that  happy  Country  where  preciov 
Gems  and  Balfams  flow  from  IVccs,  and   Nature  yields  h< 
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moft  c/eiicious  Fruits.  How  tame  and  tradlable,  how  pa- 
tient of  Labour  and  of  Thirft,  arc  thofc  large  Creatures, 
who  iifting  up  their  lofty  Heads,  go  led  and  Joaci-n  thro' 
tho&dfyand  barren  Places!  Their  Shape  and  Tcnipc  r  fhcw 
*effl  fram'd  by  Nature  to  fubmit  to  Man,  and  fitted  for  his 
^iccj  who  from  hence  ought  to  be  more  fcnfiblc  of  liis 
"ants,  and  of  the  divine  Bounty  thus  fupplying  them. 

But  fee !    not  far  from  us   that  fcrtilcft  of  Lands,  watcr'd 
*ftl  fed  by  a  friendly  generous   Stream,  which   ere  it   enters 
™e  Se?)  divides  itfclf  into  many  Branches,  to  difpenfc  more 
*iwlly  the  rich  and   nitrous  Ahinurc,    it    beftows  fo  kindly 
^  in  due  Time  on  the  adjacent  Plains. —  Fair  Image  of 
Jit  fruitful  and   exuberant  Nature,    \v!jo    wiih    a  Flood  of 
I    jountjr  blefles  all  Things,  and.  Parent-like,  out  of  her  many 
wafts   fends  the  nutritious    I>rauifht  in   various  Streams  to 
ko  rejoicing  Offspring  ! — Innumerable  are  the  dubious  Forms 
^unknown  Species  which   drink  the  (limy  Current;  whe- 
\  Act  thcjr  are  fuch    as    leaving  the  fcorchVl  ]>el'arts,    fat i ate 
{ httt  their  ardent  Thirft,  and  promifcuoufly  engendering,  be- 
pt  %  monfirous  Race ;  or  whether,  as  'tis  faid,  by  the  Sun's 
goAal  Heat  afiive  on  the  fcrmentmg  Ooze,  new  Forms  are 
Mierated,  and  ifluc  from  the  River's  fertile  Bed.— See  there 
oic  noted  Tyrant  of  the  Flood,  and  Terror  of  its  Borders  ! 
Vhen 'fuddenly  di  plaving  his    horrid   Form,  the    amphibious 
Ravaser  invades  the  Land,  quitting  his  w:itry  Den,  and  from 
die  Deep    emerging,    with   hideous    Rufli    fweeps    o'er    the 
Crcmbiint;:  Plain.     The  Natives  from  afar  behold   with  Won- 
der the  enormous  Bulk,  fprung  from  fo  fmall  an  Kgg.     With 
Horror  they   relate  the  Monfter's  Nature,  cruel  and  deceitful  ; 
how   he   with   dire  Hypocrify,  and  falfc  Tears,  beguiles  the 
Simple-hearted  ;  and   infpiring  Tenderncfs  and  kind  Compaf- 
fion,  kills  v.'ith  pious  Fraud. — Sad  Emblem  of  that  fpiritual 
Plai?ue,    dire  Superftition  !    Native  of  this    Soil,    where  firft 
Religion  grew  unfociablc,    and   among   different  Woifliipcrs 
bred  nuiiu..!  Hatred  and  Abhorrence  of  each  other's  Temples. 
The  Infe£U'>n  fpreads,  and  Nations  now  profane  one  to  ano- 
ther, war  fitrrcer,  and  in  Religion's  Caufe  forget  Humanity  ; 
^'hiift  favagc   Zeal,  with   meek   and  pious  Semblance,  works 
dreadful  MaflTacrc,    and  for  Heaven's  Sake  (horrid  Pretence !) 
makes  defolatc  the  Earth. 

Here  let  us  leave  thefe  Moi^flers  (glad  if  wc  cou'd  here 
confine  'em)  and  dctcltiug  the  dire  prolific  Soi',  fly  to  th': 
vail  lJcfart<:  of  thefe  Parts.  All  irhaltly  and  hideous  as  thry 
appear,  they  want  not  their  peculiar  J^cauties.  The  WiUl- 
lefs  pleafcs,  wc  feem  to  live  alone  with  N.:iure  :  We  view 
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bffT  :-  hrr  irnwft  Rocdfa,  and  contarsplare  bcr  wn^ 
Delfr^.t  L-.  thrvc  rrErr.i:  Wili*,  irsizt  in  ihc  arxinciil  Labf 
rr±i  2-,d  :'e  sue  \\*::icpcc«  a  :bc  Pi^acr.  T*:e  ObicA 
r::hs  Plirt,  tr.c  :c£t  >;r7>rrr>,  the  UMpt  BfsJrs  a.'^'poi 
^^r.z-^--  I-.:Vir?,  h^-ar  :;rr.r.;  :\x- f :.  or  bciar  c:.uitr:jT  ra  hu 
mr.NiTj::,  -rr  r>::--:r:.;f  ir*  thc:r.3ehc*.  ir>i  r.:  :r  rsiie  on 
Tr.:..rit5  r  A:.T*::i:.:r.  :•  rtii:  c.-.l:w  W.ijct:.  f:  :"-  f::pc- 
r:'r  !:  :_:  irin  \  :;*>.  U::ir!e  to  c:v:-"irc  -ic  V.i  zrd  Ser- 
ver "'J:.  T::-r^ 
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foufMf  Stillnefi  of  thefe  Places   impoies  Silence  upon  Men, 
ftnidb  with  the  hoarfe  Ecchoings  of  every  Sound  within  the 
4'^cious  Caverns  of  the  Wood.     Here  Space  aftoniihes  ;  Si- 
lence itfelf  feeois  pregnant,  whilft  an  unknown  Force  works 
on  the  Mind,  and  dubious  Objecls  move  the  wakeful  Senfc. 
Myfcrious  Voices  arc  either  heard  or   fancy 'd,    and  varioffi* 
Forms  of  Deity  fccm  to  prefcnt  thenifelves,  and  appear  more 
flunifeft  in  thefe  facred  Sylvan  Scenes ;  iUch  as  of  old  gave 
life  to  Temples,    and   favour'd  the   Religion  of   the    ancient 
World.     Even  we   ourfelvcs,   who  in  plain  Characflors  may 
Wid  Divinity  from  fo  many  bright  Parts  of  the  Earth,  chufc 
nflier  thefe  obfcurcr  Places  to  fpell  out  that  myfterious  Be- 
lt which  to  our  weak  Eyes  appears  at  t^eft  under  a  Veil 
Cloud. 


LESSON    X. 

On    HAPPINESS. 

y^  Happinefs !  our  Being's  End  and  Aim  ! 

\J  Good,  Plcafure,  Eafe,  Content!  whate'cr  thy  Name: 

ThPtS'.rn'^thing,  which  ftill  prompts  th' eternal  Sigh; 

For  which  we  bear  to  live,  nor  fear  to  die  : 

Wh'.'h  flill  fo  near  us,'  yet  beyond  us  lies ; 

O'crlook'd,  ften  double,  by  the  Fool— and  Wife. 

Plant  of  CLlei}!.tl  Seed  !  if  dropt  below. 

Say  in  what  mortal  Soil  thou  deign'ft  to  crow  ? 

Fair  opening  to  fome  Court's  propitious  Shrine  ? 

Or  deep  with  Diamonds  in  the  flaming  Mine  ? 

Twin'd  with  the  Wreaths  PurnaJfianLdMrah  yield  ? 

Or  reapt  in  Iron  Harvefts  of  the  Field  ? 

A/k  of  the  Learn'd  the  Way,  the  Lcarn'd  are  blind  : 
This  bids  to  fer\'e,  and  That  to  ftiun  Mankind. 
Some  place  the  Blifs  in  Aftion,  fome  in  Eafe  ; 
Thofe  call  it  Plcafure,  and  Contentment  Thefe, — 
Take  Nature's  Path,  and  mad  Opinions  leave ; 
AH  States  can  reach  it,  and  all  Heads  conceive  : 
Obvious  her  Goods,  in  no  Extreme  they  dwell. 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning  well ; 
And  mourn  our  various  Portions  as  we  pleafc. 
Equal  is  c^rmHon  Senfe^  and  common  Eafe.—^-* 
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Order  is  Heaven's  firft  Law ;  and  this  confeft. 
Some  are,  and  muft  be,  greater  than  the  reft. 
More  rich,    more  wile ;  but  v.ho  infers  from  hence. 
That  fuch  arcM/>^/Vr,  (hocks  all  common  Senle. 
Know,  all  the  Good  that  InJividuai »  P.nJ, 
Or  God  and  Nature  meant  to  mere  Mar.kimi ; 
Reafon's  whole  Pleafuro.s  r.Il  the  Joys  or  Senfe, 
Lie  in  three  Words,  Healthy  Pia:ey  and  CsrtpcUfK:. 


LESSON     XI. 

7/v    JUGGLE  R. 
J    F  A  B  L  L. 


A    JvcGT.FR  lone  through  all  the  Town 
'V    Had  rais'd  his  fortune  and  Rv-nown  : 
You'd  think  (fo  far  his  Art  dcfccnds) 
The  Devil  at  his  Finger's  Ends. 
Vice  heanlhis  F\ime,  Oic  read  his  Bill ; 
Convinced  of  his  inferior  Skill, 
She  foil  eh  t  his  Booth,  and  from  the  Cioud 
Defy'd  "iho  M.ui  of  Art  aloud. 

Is  this  then  he  fo  fam'd  for  Sli-i:ht  ? 
Can  this  flow  Bungler  cheat  your  Sight  ? 
Dares  he  with  me  difputc  the  Prize  ? 
I  leave  it  to  impartial  Eyes. 

Provok'd,  the  Juggler  ciy*d,  'T'is  done  : 
In  Science  I  fubmit  to  none. 
Thus  faid,  the  Cups  and  Balls  he  playM 
By  turns  ;  this  here,  that  there  convey 'd  : 
The  Cards,  obedient  to  his  Words, 
Are  by  a  Fillip  turn'd  to  Birds  ; 
His  little  Boxes  change  the  Grain, 
Trick  after  Trick  deludes  the  Train. 
He  fhakes  his  B  'g,  he  fliows  all  fair. 
His  Fingers  fpread,  and  nothing  there  ; 
Then  bids  it  rain  with  Show'rs  of  Gold, 
And  now  his  Iv'ry  Eggs  are  told  j 
But  when  from  thence  the  Hen  he  draws, 
Amaz'd  Spe<!)aton  him  applaiife. 


Vici 
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Vici  no^  ftept  forth,    and  took  the  Place, 

7:^  all  the  Forms  of  his  Grimace. 

^s  magic  Looking-glafs,  (he  cries, 

Jj^ere,  hand  it  round,   will  charm  your  Eyes. 

^h  eager  Eye  the  Sight  defir'd, 

Ani  evVy  Man  hi  nfeiradmir'd. 

J'cxt,  to  a  Senator  addreffing, 

&c  this  Bank-note  ;  obfen'e  "the  Blefling. 

Breathe  on  the  Bill. — Heigh,  pafs — 'tis  gone! 

Dpon  his  Lips  a  Padlock  (hone. 

A  Tecond  PufF  the   Magic   broke. 

The  Padlock  vanifh'd,    and  he  fpokc. 

Twelve   Bottles   rang'd  upon   the  Board, 

All  full,    with    heady  Liquor  ftor'd. 

By  clean   Conveyance  dilappcar, 

And   now   two  bloody  Swords  are  there. 

A  Purfc  flie  to  a  Thief  exposed  : 

At   once  his  ready  Fingers   clos'd  ; 

He  opes  his   Fift,  the  Treafure's  fled. 

He  fees   a  Halter  in  its  Stead. 

She  bids   Ambition   hold  a  Wand, 

He  grafps  a  Hatchet   in   his   Hand. 

A   Box  of  Charity  flie  {hows  ; 

Blow  here,  and   a  Church-warden   blows  : 

'Tis  vanifli'd   with    Conveyance   neat. 

And  on   the  Table   fmokes  a   Treat. 

She   fliakes  the  Dice,    the  Board  flie  knock', 

And  from  all  Pockets  fills  her  Box. 

She  next    a  meagre    Rake  addrefs'd  ; 

This  Pii^ure  fee  j    her  Shape,    her   Bread  ! 

What  Youth,  and   what  inviting  Eyes  ! 

Hold  her,  and    have   her. — With  Surprize, 

His  Hand   exposed   a   Box  of  Pills  ; 

And  a   loud  Laugh  proclainrd  his  Ills. 

A   Counter,  In  a   Mlfcr's  Hand, 

Grew  twenty  Guineas    at  Command  ; 

She  bids   his  Heir  the  Sum    retain. 

And  'tis  a  Counter  now  ag^ain. 

A  Guinea  with  her  Touch  you  fee 

Take  ev'ry  Shape   but   Charity; 

And  not  one  Thing,   you  faw  or  drew. 

But  chang'd  from  what  was  firft   in  View. 

The   Juggler  now  in  Grief  of  Heart, 
With  thii  Submiffion,   ownM  her  ArL 

«  Can 
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<«  Can  I  fiich  matchlds  SSght  witfafbod  ? 
^  How  Pradicc  hath  iinpr0\*'<}  tout  Haxtd^f 
^  But  now   and  then  I  cheat  the  Thnu^; 
**  You  cv'iy  Dar,  and  all  Dav  long. 


LESSON    XII, 

On    M  U  S  IC  K. 


T^Efccnd*  ye  Nine  *    deicend  and  Urg ; 
1  ^  The  breathing  Infitvments   inijpu'e. 
Wake  into   \'cice  each  filcnt  String, 
And  fweep  the  founding  Lyre ! 
In   a  fadiy-p!ea£Rg  Strain 
Let  the  waihling  Lute  complain: 

Let  the   loud    Trumpet  feund, 

Tili   the  Roofs  all  around 

The  fliriil  Echoes  rebound; 
\\Tii!e  in  more  lengthened  Notes  and  flew, 
The  deep,  majeffic,"  fo'emn  Organs  Mew. 
Hark  '   the  Numbers   ioh  and  "clear, 
Geist'y  fteal   upon  the  Ear; 
Now  loi^der,  and  yet  louder  rife, 
ArJ  fill  w-iih  iprciding  Sounds  the  Skies  ; 
Exylilng  in  Tiiumph  now  fwell  the  bold  Nv>tes, 
In  broken  Air,  tnrmbl:r.g,  the  wild  Mulic  fi^Mtsj 

T-n  bj  Degree?,   remote  and  fmali. 
The  Strain?  decay. 
And  me-t  aw^y. 

In  a  dving,    c\\r^  Fall. 


LESSON     XIIL 
Tlf   RURAL    LIFE. 

OH  knew  he  dmi  his  Hap|Niie6»  of  Men 
The  happidt  he '  who  far  Orooi  public  Ra^c^, 
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Deep  in  the  Vale,  with  a  choice  Few  rctir'd, 

Driiiis  the  pure  Ploafures  of  the  Rural  Life. 

^attho'  the  Dome  be  wanting,  whofe  proud  Gate 

£ad)  Morning  vomits  out  the  (neaking  Croud 

Of  Flatterers  falfe,  and  in  their  Turns  abus'd? 

(Vilclntercourfe  !)  What  tho'  the  glitt'ring  Rob« 

W every  Hue  rcflefied  Light  can  give. 

Or  floating  loofe,  or  ftifF  with  mazy  Gold, 

(TT«  Pride  and  Gaze  of  Fools !)  opprefs  him  not  ? 

^^ttho'firom  utmoft  Land  and  Sea  purveyed, 

P<*hiin  each  rarer  tributary  Life 

%eds  not,  and  his  infatiate  Table  heaps 

With  Luxury  and  Death  ?  What  tho*  his  Bowl 

flames  not  with  coftly  Juice  ;  nor  funk  in  Beds, 

Oft  of  gay  Care,  he  tolfes  out  the  Night, 

Orindts  the  thoughtlefs  Hours  in  idle  State  ? 

^at  the*  he  knows  not  thofe  fantaftic  Joys, 

Tliatftill amufe  the  Wanton,  ftill  deceive; 

A  Face  of  Pleafure,  but  a  Heart  of  Pain  ; 

Their  hollow  Moments  undelighted  all  ? 

Sure  Peace  is  his  ;  a  folid  Life,  eftrang'd 

To  Difappointment,  and  fallacious  Hope  : 

Rich  in  Content,  in  Nature's  Bounty  rich. 

In  Herbs  and  Fruits  ;  whatever  greens  the  Spring, 

When  Heaven  defccnds  in  Show'rs ;  or  bends  the  Bough, 

When  Summer  reddens,  and  when  Autumn  beams  ; 

Or  in  the  wintry  Glebe  whatever  lies 

Conceal'd,  and  fattens  with  the  richeft  Sap  : 

Thefe  are  not  wanting ;  nor  the  milky  Drove, 

Luxuriant,  fpread  o'er  all  the  lowing  Vale; 

Nor  bleating  Mountains  ;  nor  the  Chide  of  Streams, 

And  Hum  of  Bees  inviting  Sleep  iincere 

Into  the  guiltlefs  Breaft,  beneath  the  Shade, 

Or  thrown  at  large  amid  the  fragrant  Hay  : 

Nor  aught  beflde  of  Profpe£f,  Grove,  or  Song, 

Dim  Grottos,  glcamingl^akos,  and  Fountains  clear. 

Here  too  dwells  fimple  Truth  ;  plain  Innocence; 

UnfuUy'd  Beauty  ;  Sound  unbroken  Youth, 

Patient  of  Labour,  with  a  Little  plcas'd  ; 

Health  ever-blooming  ;  unambitious  Toil ; 

Calm  Contemplation)  and  Poetic  Fafe. 
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LESSON     XIV. 
7be  Morning    Hymn    cf  AH A^l  and   EVE 

THESE  are  thy  glorious  Works,  Parent  of  Good  ! 
Almighty  !  Thine  this  '.ir.ivi'rral  Frame, 
Thus  wondVous  fair  ;  Thy  fclf  ho\.  wond'rou-  then  ! 
Unfpcakable  !  who  fitt'ft  above  thvjlc  Hcdv'n. . 
To  us  invilible,  or  dimly  den 
In  thcfc  thy  lowed  Works  :  v-.^ .  : . ^  Jer^  '- 
Thy  Goodnefs  beyond  Tho.: J '...       .    '    v   v  ...... 

Speak  ye  who  beft  can  tell,  )<  o  i-b  '.•!  ■         . 

Angels!  for  ye  behold  him,  ana  v.iih  .  •  :ii:>. 

And  choral  Symphonies,  Day  wit^v-j:  N    hr. 

Circle  hi?  Throne  rejoicing  ;  yc  in  rica^'n  : 

On  Earth  join  all  ye  Creatures  lo  extoll 

Himfirft,  Him  laft.  Him  midfl,  :ii  J  v<  it^out  End. 

Faireftof  Stars!  laft  in  the  Train  ot  r>;.  :^v. 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  Davi  n. 

Sure  Pledge  of  Day,  thatcrown'ft  the  fmilii.L  ?^Torn 

With  thy  bright  Circlet,  praife  Hini  in  i!\v  Sj!  cie 

While  Day  ariles,  that  fweet  Hour  of  Prime. 

Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  World  both  Ey-:  and  Soul, 

Acknowledge  him  thy  Greater  ;  fouivi  il:  rraifc 

In  thy  eternal  Courfe,  both  when  thou  clin.b'il. 

And  when  high  Noon  haft  gain'd,  and  when  tl-ou  falKft. 

Moon  !  that  now  meets  the  orient  bun,  now  fiv'ft 

With  the  fix'd  Stars,  fix'd  in  their  Orb  that  flics  ; 

And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  Fires  !  that  move 

In  nivftic  Dance  not  without  Song,  rcTound 

His  Praife,  who  out  of  Daikncfscaird  up  Light, 

Air,  and  ye  Elements !  the  cldcft  Birth 

Of  Nature's  Womb,  that  in  Quaternion  run 

Perpetual  Circle  multiform ;  and  mix. 

And  nourifh  all  Things  :  let  your  ccafdcfs  Change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  ftiil  new  Praife. 

Ye  Mifts  and  Exhalations  !  that  now  raile 

From  Hill,  or  ftrcaming  Lake,  dufky,  ororey. 

Till  the  Sun  paint  your  fleecy  Skirls  with  Goid, 

In  Honour  to  the  VVorld's  great  Author  rife  : 

Whether  to  deck  with  Clouds  tli'  uncolom  o  Sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirfty  Earth  with  falling  Sr.cw'rs^ 
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Rifingi  or  felling,  ftill  advance  His  Praife. 

His  PfiuTe,  ye  Winds  !  that  from  four  Quarters  blow, 

Breathe  foft,  or  loud  5  and  wave  your  Tops,  ye  Pines  ! 

Wth  cvcry  Plant,  in  Sign  of  Worfliip,  wave. 

fountains  !  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 

Melodious  Murmurs  !  warbling,  tune  his  Praife! 

Join  Voices,  all  ye  living  Souls  !  ye  Birds, 

J^finging  up  to  Heaven- gate  afccnd, 

«far  on  your  ^Vings,  and  on  your  Notes,  His  Praife  ! 

^ that  in  Waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

rhc Earth,  and  (lately  tread,  or  lowly  creep! 

]^lnds  if  I  be  filent,  Morn  or  Even, 

^oHill,  or  Valley,  Fountain,  or  frefh  Shade, 

M*fc  vocal  by  my  Song,  and  taught  His  Praife. 

Hiil  uoiverfal  Lord  !    be  bounteous  ftill 

2^0  give  us  only  Good  :  and  if  the  Night 

|^*vc  gather'd  aught  ot  Evil,  or  conccal'd, 

Wperfe  it,  as  now  Light  difpcls  the  Dark ! 


SECT.  IL     On  SPEAKING. 


IN  thcfc  few  LcfTons  which  I  have  felefled  for  the  Im- 
provement of  your  Reading,  I  have  endeavour'd  as  much 
as  was  po/Iible  to  chufe  fuch  as  contain  good  and  ufeful  Sen- 
timents, and  at  the  fame  time  require  many  different  Man- 
nci-s  of  Reading,  as  in  the  Study  and  Praftice  of  them  we 
have  obfcrv*d.  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  fome  Lef- 
fons  for  your  Improvement  in  Sjieaking,  to  which  adiftinft  and 
proper  Manner  of  Reading  is  the  bcft  Preparative.  I  thought 
it  beft  to  take  the  Speeches  I  would  have  you  make  ufe  of  from 
the  Roman  Hiftory ;  as  it  is  of  all  other  Hittories  the  moft 
entertaining,  the  moft  intctefting,  and  the  moft  ufeful :  and  I 
have  chofen  to  fciuit  ihofe  Speeches  from  Mr.  Hocke,  as  his 
Stile  is  gencrallv  allow'd  to  be  more  pure  and  elegant  than  any 
other  Roman  Hiftory  in  our  Language.  To  each  Speech  is 
prefix'd  a  Ihort  Account  of  the  Occafion  on  which  it  was  made, 
which  will  enable  you  to  enter  the  better  into  the  Senfc  and 
Meaning  of  it,  and  into  the  Spirit  and  Manner  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  fpoke.  Thcfe  (hort  Arguments  ftiould  always  be 
read  to  thofe  who  are  to  hear  .you  before  you  begm  to 
n)cak« 
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LESSONS    /^r    SPEAKING, 


LESSON    L 

Romulus  and  Remus  being  fent  by  their  Grandfather  Numi- 
tor  from  Alba,  at  the  Head  of  a  Colony^  to  feek  a  mw 
Settlement^  quarreWd  about  the  Choice  of  a  Spot  where  they 
Jhould  fix^  and  build  them  a  City ;  Romulus  chufmg  Alowtt 
Palatine,  and  Remus  Mount  Avcntine.  Remus  is  /aid  to 
have  lojf  his  Life  in  this  Difpvte.  The  City  was  therefore 
built  en  Mount  Palatine,  and,  in  Compliment  to  its  Founder^ 
called  Rome.  As  Romulus  had  not  taken  upon  him  the  chief 
Command  of  the  Colony  for  any  longer  Time  than  while  the  City 
was  building,  he,  as  foon  as  the  IVcrk  was  finijh'dy  fubmittei 
the  Form  of  its  future  Government  to  the  Choice  of  the  People^ 
and  calling  the  Citizens  together j  harangtid  them  in  Worii 
to  this  EffeSf. 

IF  all  the  ♦  Strength  of  Cities  lay  in  the  Height  of  thcif 
Ramparts,  or  the  Depth  of  their  Ditches,  we  fhould 
have  great  Reafon  to  be  in  Fear  for  that  which  we  have  now 
built.  Are  there  in  Reality  any  Walls  too  high  to  be  fcalcd 
by  a  valiant  Enemy  ?  And  of  what  Ufe  are  Kamparts  in  in- 
tcdine  Divifions  ?  They  may  ferve  for  a  Defence  againft 
fudden  Incurfions  from  Abroad  ;  but  it  is  by  Courage  and 
^  Prudence  chiefly,  that  the  Invafions  of  Foreign  Enemies  arc 
repelled  ;  and  by  Unanimity,  Sobriety,  and  Juflicc,  that 
Domcftic  Seditions  arc  prevented.  Cities  fortified  by  the 
llrongcft  Bulwarks,  have  been  often  feen  to  yield  to  Force 
irom  without,  or  to  Tumults  from  within.     An  cxaA  mili- 

*  Rcme^  properly  fpeaking,  fays  Mr.  Booke^  was  at  firft  but  a 
very  lorry  Village,  whereof  even  the  principal  Inhabitants  followed 
their  own  Ploughs  J  and  until  it  was  rebuilt,  after  the  burning  of  it 
by  the  Qauh^  did  not  defcn'c  the  name  of  a  City,  Such  were  tbe 
lii. winnings  of  the  Capital  of  the  World  ! 
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tary  Dilcipline,  and  a  fteady  Obfcrvance  of  Civil  Polity,  are 
the  furcft  Barriers  againft  thefe  Evils.     But  there  is  ftill  ano- 
ther Point  of  great  Importance  to  be  confidercd.     The  Vro^ 
^'tjr  of  fome  rifing  Colonies,    and  the    fpeedy    Ruin  of 
others,    have  in    great  meafure  been  owing   to   their  Form 
of  Government.     Was  there  but  one  manner  of  ruling  States 
and  Cities   that  could  make  them  happy,  the  Choice  would 
not  be  difficult.     But  I  have  learnt,  that  of  the  various  Forms 
of  Government   among   the   Greeks  and    Barbariansy     there 
*W  thi^ec  which  are  highly  extolled  by  thofe   who  have  ex- 
perienced them  ',  and  yet,  that  no  one  of  thefe  is  in  all  Re- 
Wsjpcrfeft,  but  each  of  them  has  fome  innate  and  incure- 
*Uc  Defedh     Chufe  you  then    in   what    manner    this   City 
Ad  be  governed.     Shall  it  be  by  one  Man  ?  fhall   it  be   by 
^HtBt  Number   of  the  wifcft  among  us  ?  or  lliall  the  Le- 
pflatifc  Power  be  in  the  People  r  As  for  me,  I  fhall  fubmit 
to  whatever  Form  of  Adminifiration  you  fhall  pleafe  to  cfla- 
Wifll.    As  I  think  myfelf  not  unworthy  to  command,  fo  nei- 
dier  im  I  unwilling  to  obey.     Your  having  chofen  me  to  be 
the  Leader  of  this  Colony,    and  your  calling  the  City  after 
my  Name,  are  Honours  fufEcient  to  content  me  5  Honours, 
of  which,  living  or  dead,  I  can  never  be  deprived. 


LESSON    II. 


Romulus  was  chofen  King ;  and  Rome  was  governed  ly  Kings 
fir  upwards  of  240  Tears^  till  the  Exptilfion  of  Tarquin 
the  ld^  which  was  occafion^d  by  his  Son  Scxtus  ravifhing 
Lucretia,  the  Wife  of  Collatinus,  a  noble  Roman.  Lucre- 
tia,  upon  receiving  this  Injury^  fent  for  her  Hufhandy  who 
was  then  in  the  Camp  at  Ardca  with  Tarquin,  and  for  fe- 
veral  of  his  Friends^  and  having  inform  d  them  of  the  Out-  ^ 
rage  Jhe  had  received^  and  enpa^d  them  to  revenge  itj  JlaVd  > 
herfelf  to  the  Hearty  and  ifd  before  them,  The  Romans 
had  long  groaned  under  the  Tyranny  and  Cruelties  cf  the 
Tarquins,  and  were  therefore  glad  to  lay  hold  on  fo  fia^ 
grant  and  outrageous  a%  Infuky  to  fliake  off  their  Ycke. 
The  famous  Junius  Brutus,  who  for  fojne  Reafons  had  maflid 
himfelfy  and  concealed  great  Talents^  under  the  Appearance  of 
Idiotifm^  fuddenly  threw  off  his  Difguife ;  and  going  near  to 
the  dying  Lady^  drew  the  Ponyard  out  of  her  Bofom^  and 
Vol.  I.  E  JhrMing 
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r.'Ci/rC  ;>  al'  i:j:iy  n  irt  JJ^mhly^  ts  their  great  Aftwiifii^ 

ruKU  ^■--^  ^^:-^' rl.i  dim. 


Y 


C*:i  Jrcr,  wlch   Firo  and 

:   :"a:  F-r::::v,  or  of  any 

.   '^'c  Govi>,  I  ciU  you 

.\  r.'  ,  :  rn  your  Eyes 
■  v^r  i .-I. •.;••.'/,  C7i'iift!nts*% 

S.^  zr-c  1  -.Me  Lady, 
.\I  I c  :  he  N  v' K.- 1  lu :  v  of  bc- 


E  S,  n- b!e  Lzi)\  I  iVt.::  >y  this  B!gov^,  which  was 
__  o!!Cc  lb  pure,  dpJ  wh'.c?.  rv  :'iinj  b;.c  Royal  Villainy 
ccu'J  hive  :'-r!.utv\^  :h,i:  I  w  !!  rur.";;:  L:.::us  Ta^qu'rr.us  the 
Trv^ud,  hi>  w':!<c\!  \V.:c,  .irJ  t'^^.r 
Sword  ;  :!or  wii:  I  cviT  t.rVr  .w  - 
o : .^ er  \v '- a:0 .  \  c :,  t^^  bv:  A '  -7  \  ■  •   iC 

•    >       •*•«   »•       *•»»'        V.«  -^'^-^    «'  »'■»  J*        1^  ,  .  .    .  '-.»... 

»   '     ..  ^.     >*l^     »  .  s.\.  ...v.  -■«.  ^^*. .».      1    .-..■..     -■..  . 

Wife— ftc  vi  oJ  bv  her  t^w:i  \\i:l 
w'.vm  the  L'j(l  -ci  1  'T::^{\:".  :cc.::. 
ir^  h^r  own  F\iV::ior:tf,  *>  attrtr  her  I'^n  vc-c.  Hofpi- 
tibly  er.:c::.i-n'v:  ry  her  ai  a  K:r:**:?7jL:*  or  h«  H.  tronJ'*,  Sex- 
tus^  the  p«;rr?..:!ci:5  Guttt,  bcvan^.^  Vxz  brutil  K^\  ilher.  The 
chitre,  trc  cei*cro!i>  Lx^^srj  could  not  t'urv/.t"  :ho  Infult. 
G!orL  u>  Wor.un  I  But  oiior  or!!v  :reAttx:  as  a  S'.ive,  ihe 
thcu^lhc  Li''e  ro  loni:er  to  be  cad.ir^J.  i-.'-T-j-,  ,2  //r»nrr, 
dikiain'd  a  Life  that  "depended  on  j  1  ;  -i".:*>  W  ': ;  and  ihall 
We,  dali  Alitn  with  I'-ch  an  Fxin".\c  Srtoro  ocr  Eye$,  and 
atrer  tive  and  twcrty  Yexr?  oc  iz:v^"mi::iou<  Servitude,  flull 
W?,  through  a  Fear  or  .:^:f/,  derL-r  ere  ti-^-'c  Ii-.V-n:  to  aflert 
our  Liberty  ?  No^  R^ma^y  now  is  tre  I'lirc  ;  the  faixur- 
ablc  Moment  we  have  to  lorz  ^^a.:af  r.^r.  >  cotre.  Ts'Trth 
is  not  at  R7^j.     The  P.^^Li^^j  i:t  a:  0*c  Hf;ii  o:  :hc  tn- 


tenrize.     The  C  :v  -5  i?urJur:'v 
ard    all  Thirc^  r:ceila:v.      F^ere 
cur-  the  5-cc;r:*s,   ':.'  cur  own  C   . 
fcj;:  :h.  V  \V:r::;.'5,   wh-  he   e. 

r,  * ::'".   E .  ■-.•  r: : e.^  \\  :- 


:'i  Mer,  Arms, 


Arrrv   -a"".,!^ 
-*■  '  --  •  e  -    X 

T!x'v    'A  _; 

w>o   \ -■•■:'    >_ 


■-.■  A.-h^c:v 


V.  -^ 


:'.:.::e    c:    \.-; 


•:  \*..~::ng   to  fc- 

-.;.:  u'<.  And 
V  h-v.  e  ^hcn  fi>- 
nC  .:qL\:!h  wtre 
rvT.*  of  Tarpan^ 
:!h.er  :h;:nityTcs 
•:  ■:\r '^  • ; -  ■  :'  .t» •  z -i tc'.:  by  the 
• :  :v  .:••■? ,  1  .  •:  >«.  "1  -.Ts,  you 
V  :  .  -  G.  •••  '.  Bz-iOi  h 
'  or  I,ih».r:y  ^  -.:-::  -J  to  all 
♦  :''c  C^— :^  v.:  :'^:  Weight 
:.':  .IS  vo:  :>••:  >r-:  i^  Rjmr, 
v\  ;;  ■  '■'  .."  ;■'-.*•/.  :-  oft  the 
■■•.•  x  .o*'e  :-'  •  T^  :**etii, 
:::!  "',  will  be 
x-  e:  ->c!e  can 
.::  our  HaVs  to 
.i  k*.::-^:e<  mote 
dc4r 
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dear  to  tbem  than  Life.  Their  Wives,  their  Children,  their 
Fathen,  their  Mothers,  are  here  in  the  City.  Courage,  Ro^ 
mans^  the  Gods  are  for  us ;  thofe  Gods,  whofe  Temples  and 
AJtars  the  impious  Tarquin  has  profaned  by  Sacrifices  and  Li- 
bations  made  with  polluted  Hands,  polluted  with  Blood,  and 
with  numberlefs  uncxpiatcd  Crimes  committed  againft  his 
Subjc&b.  Yc  Gods,  who  protc6led  our  Fore-fethers,  yc  Genii^ 
who  watch  for  the  Piefcrvation  and  Glory  of  Rome^  do  you 
infpirc  us  with  Courage  and  Unanimity  in  this  glorious  Caufe, 
and  we  will  to  our  laft  Breath  defend  your  Worfliip  from  all 
Pko&nation. 


LESSON     III. 

Afiir  the  Expulfion  of  the  Tarquins,  Rome  was  governed  by 
iw§  Com/uIs,  who  beld  their  Office  during  the  Space  only  of  a 
Ttar^  at  the  Conclufion  of  which  new  ones  were  chofen  by 
tht  Senate  and  People,  ylfier  fonie  time^  the  People  found 
thinMhes  very  much  opprejfed  by  the  Patricians  ;  who  en- 
grojfei  the  whole  Power  of  the  State^  and  by  various  Ex- 
tortionsy  fuch  as  lending  them  Money  at  exorbitant  Intereliy 
eendthe  likey  had  got  Poffejfon  of  all  their  Landsy  and  often 
Jisxed  their  Perfons^  imprifoned^  or  ufed  them  as  Slaves^ 
(the  Laws  permitting  it  in  cafe  of  the  Non-payment  of  their 
D^bts)  in  a  barbarous  manner.  Unable  to  bear  this  cruel 
Treatmentj  a  Number  of  them^  at  the  hijiigation  of  Sicin- 
nius  Bcllutus,  and  another  Junius  Brutus,  took  an  Oppor- 
tunity^  when  the  State  had  great  Need  of  their  AJfiflame^  to 
defert  their  Geneials^  and  retired  to  a  li'iH  three  Miles  from 
Rome*  In  this  Exigence,  a  Deputation  %uas  fent  to  them 
from  the  Senate^  pcrfuading  them  with  nuiny  fair  PromifeSy 
to  return.  At  the  Head  of  this  Difutat'on  were  1\  Lar- 
tius,  Mencnius  Agrippa,  and  M.  Valerius,  all  three  in 
great  Efleem ;  and  of  whom  two  had  govern  d  the  Republicy 
and  commanded  her  Armies  in  qudity  of  Dilator,  l^hcn  they 
were  introduced  to  the  Cafnp  of  the  MaU-iontents^  and  had 
given  an  Account  of  their  Commijfon^  Junius  Brutus,  per* 
eeiving  his  Comrades  continued  in  a  profound  Silence ,  and  that 
none  of  them  attempted  to  make  himflf  an  Advocate  in  the 
Caufty  fiepped forward^  and  thus  addrejjed  them. 

E  a  ONE 
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ONE  would  imagine,  Fcllow-Soldicrs,  by  this  deep  Si- 
lence, that  you  are  ft  ill  awed  by  that  fcn'ile  Fear  in 
"which  the  Patricians  and  your  Creditors  kept  you  fo  long. 
Every  Man  confults  the  Eyes  of  the  reft,  to  difcovcr  whether 
there  be  more  Refolution  in  others  than  he  finds  in  himfelf ; 
and  not  one  of  you  has  the  Courage  to  fpeak  in  public,  that 
which  is  the  conftant  Subjeft  of  your  private  Converlation. 
Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  free?  This  Camp,  thcfc 
Arms,  do  not  they  convince  you  that  you  are  no  longer  un- 
der Tyrants  ?  And  if  you  could  ftill  doubt  it,  would 
not  this  Step  which  tlic  Scn.itc  lus  taken  be  fufficient  to  fa- 
tisfy  you  ?  Thofe  Patriitansy  fo  haughty  and  imperious,  now 
fc'nd  to  court  us  ;  they  no  longer  make  ufc  cither  of  proud 
Commands,  or  cruel  Threats;  they  invite  us  as  their  Fellow- 
Citizens  to  return  into  our  common  City  ;  nay  fome  of 
our  Sovereigns,  you  fee,  are  fo  gracious  as  to  come  to  our 
very  Camp,  to  offer  us  a  general  Pardon.  'Whence  then 
can  proceed  this  obftinate  Silence,  after  fuch  Angular  Con- 
defccnfions  r  If  you  doubt  the  Sincerity  of  their  Promifcs  ;  if 
you  fear  that  under  the  Veil  of  a  few  fine  Words  they  con- 
ceal your  former  Chains,  why  do  you  not  fpeak?  Declare 
your  Thoughts  freely.  Or,  if  you  dare  not  open  your 
Mouths,  at  Icaft  hear  a  Ro?fian^  who  has  Courage  enough  to 
fear  nothing  but  the  not  fpeaking  the  Truth.  [Then  turn- 
ing to  ralcriusj]  You  invite  us  to  return  fo  Romf^  but  you 
do  not  tell  us  upon  what  Conditions :  Can  Plebeians^  poory 
tho'  free,  think  of  being  united  with  Patricians  (b  rich,  and 
fo  ambitious  ?  And  even  though  we  fliould  agree  to  the  Con- 
ditions you  have  to  offer,  what  Security  will  the  Patricians 
aive  us  for  the  Performance,  thofe  haughty  Patricians^  who 
liiake  it  a  Merit  among  themfelves  to  have  deceived  the  People  i 
You  talk  to  us  of  nothing  but  Pardon  and  Forgivciiefs,  as  if 
wc  were  your  Subjcdls,  and  Subjc(3s  in  Rebellion  ;''liut  that  is 
the  Point  to  be  difciiflcd.  Is  it  the  People  or  the  Senate  who 
are  in  Fault  ?  Which  of  the  two  Orders  was  it,  that  firft  vio- 
lated thofe  Laws  of  Society,  which  ought  to  rcisn  among  the 
Members  of  the  fame  Republic?  This  is  the  Queftion.  In 
order  to  judge  of  this  without  Prejudice,  give  me  leave  bare- 
ly to  relate  a  ccitain  Number  of  Facls,  for  the  Truth  of  which 
I  will  appeal  to  no  other  but  yourfelf  and  your  CollegiTe*.  Our 
State  was  founded  by  Kinirs  and  never  was  the  Roman  People 
more  free,  and  more  happy,  than  under  their  Government 
Tarqnin  himfelf,  the  laft  of  thofe  Princes,  Tarquifty  fo  odious 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Nobility,  favoured  our  Intcrefts  as  much 

as 
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as  he  oppofed  yours.    Neverthelefs,  to  revenge  your  Wroftgs, 
we  drove  that  rrince  from  Rsme  ;  we  took  Arms  agatnfta  So- 
vereign who  defended  himfclf  only  with  the  Prayers  he  made  to 
us  to  leave  your  Intcrefts,  and  to  return  to  his  Obedience.     Wc 
afterwards  cut  to  pieces  the  Armies  of  Feii  and  Tarquimi^ 
which  endeavoured  to  reftore  him  to  the  Throne.     The  for- 
midaUt  Power  of  Porfcnna^  the  Famine  we  underwent  during 
a  long  Siege,  the  fierce  Ailaults,  the  continual  Battles,  were 
all  tbefe,  or  in  fhort,  was  any  thing  capable  of  ihaking  the 
Faith  which  we  had  given  you ?  Thirty  Lat'tne  Cities-  united 
ta  reftore  the  Tar  quins.     What  would  you  have  done  then,  if 
we  had  abandoned  you,  and  joined  your  Enemies  i  What  Re- 
wards mieht  we  not  have  obtained  of  Tarquin^  while  the  Se- 
nate and  NTobles  would  have  been  the  Vidims  of  his  Refent- 
ment  ?  Who  was  it  that  difpcrfed  this  dangerous  Combination  ? 
To  whom  are  you  obliged  for  the  Defeat  of  the  Latines?  Is  it 
not  to  this  People  ?  Is  it  not  to  them  you  owe  that  very  Power 
which  you  have  fince  turned  againft  them  ?  What  Recom- 
pence  have  we  had   for  the  Afliftance  we  gave  you  ?  Is  the 
Condition  of  the  Roman  People  one  Jot  the  better  ?  Have  you 
ailbciated  them  in  your  Offices  and  Dignities  ?    Have  our  poor 
Citizens  found  fo  much  as  the  fmallcft  Relief  in  their  Necefli- 
ties  ?    On  the  contrary,    have  not  our  bravcft  Soldiers,    op- 
prelTed  with  the  Weight  of  Ufury,  been  groaning  in  the  Chains 
of  their  mercilefs  Creditors  ?  Wiiat  has  come  of  all  thofe  vain 
Promifes  of  abolifhing,   in  time  of  Peace,  the  Debts  which  the 
Extortions  of  the  Great  had  forced  us  to  contrail  ?  Scarce  was 
the  War  finifhcd,  but  you  alike  forgot  our  Services,  and  your 
Oaths.     With  what  Defign  then  do  you  come  hither  ?  Why 
do  you  try  to  reduce  this  People  by  the  Enchantments  of  your 
Words  ?    Arc  there  any  Oaths  fo  folemn  as  to  bind  your  Faith  ? 
And  after  all,  what  would  you  get  by  a  Union  brought  about 
by  Artifice,   kept  up  with  mutual  Diftruft,   and  which  muft 
end  at  laft  in  a  Civil  War  ?  Let 'us  on  both  Sides  avoid  fuch 
heavy  Misfortunes,  let  us  not  lofe  the  Happincfs  of  our  Sepa- 
ration ;    fufFer  us  to  depart  from  a  Country  where  we  arc  loaded 
with  Chains  like  fo  many  Slaves,  and  where  being  reduced  to 
be  only  Farmers  of  our  own  Inheritances,   we  are  forced    to 
cultivate  them  for  the  Profit  of  our  Tyrants.     So  long  as  we 
have  our  Swords  in  our  Hands,  we  (hall  be  able  to  open  our- 
felvcsa  Way  into  more  fortunate  Climates  j   and  wherever  the 
Gods  fhall  grant  us  to  live  in  Libirty,   there  we  ihall  find 
our  Country. 


LESSON 
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Bf  this  and  frefunt  Struggles  of  this  Sortj  which  tbt  PnfU 
had  made  heforey  thn  at  Imrth  obtained  the  EftabEjbmeni  of 
the  TrihuHiJbipy  which  coyiAed  of  two  Officers  annmauf 
chofen  out  of  the  Order  of  the  Plebeians^  with  Authmty  to 
prevent  the  Injujlices  that  might  be  done  to  the  People^  and  to 
defend  their  Interejls  both  public  and  private.      Romcy   bj 

.  ibis  EftabUJhmenty  made  a  great  Advance  towards  a  new 
Change  in  the  Form  of  her  Government.  Ithadpajfed  hefen 
frem  the  Monarchic  otate^  to  a  kind  of  Arijtocracy  \  for  upon 
the  Expulfion  of  Tarcjuin,  the  whole  Authority  did  realh  and 
in  faSl  devolve  upon  the  Senate  and  the  Great  :  But  naw^  by 
the  Creation  of  the  Tribunes^  a  Democracy  began  to  take 
placey  and  the  People^  by  infenfhle  Degrees^  and  under  dif^ 
ferent  Pretences^  got  Poffejfion  of  the  much  greater  Share  in 


the  Government,  A  Famine  which  raged  at  Rome,  foom 
after  the  EjlabUJhment  of  this  Office^  occafums  great  Com- 
plaints  amongjl  the  People  ;  and  a  large  Supply  of  Com  being 
procured  from  Sicily  by  the  Patriciansj  Coriolanus,  a  young 
Senator^  who  bad  done  great  Services  to  the  State  as  a  G/* 
neraly  is  for  taking  Advantage  of  the  People's  Di/irefs^  to 
get  the  Tribunejhip  aboUJhedy  which  he  propofes  in  toe  Senate. 
The  Tribunes  and  the  People^  enraged  at  thisy  determine  t9 
profecute  Coriolanus,  and,  after  much  Altercation^  deftre  to 
be  heard  by  the  Senate  in  relation  to  their  Charge  e^ainfi 
bim ;  where  Decius,  one  of  the  Tribunes^  makes  tbefolbunng 
,^^  Speech. 

YOU  know.  Confer! pt  Fathers,  that  having  by  our  Af- 
fiftance  expelled  Tarquin^  and  aboliftied  the  Regal  Pbwer, 
you  eftabliflied  in  the  Republic  the  Form  of  Government 
which  is  now  obfervcd  in  it,  and  of  which  we  do  not  com* 
plain.  But  neither  can  you  be  ignorant,  that  in  all  the  DiflFe- 
rences  which  any  poor  Plebeians  had  afterwards  with  weaidiy 
Patricians^  thofc  Plebeians  conftantly  loft  their  Caufcs,  their 
Adverfaries  being  their  Judges,  and  all  the  Tribunals  be- 
ing filled  with  Patricians  only.  This  Abufe  was  what  made 
Valerius  Poplicola^  that  wife  Conful  and  excellent  Citizen, 
eftablifli  the  Law  which  granted  an  Appeal  to  the  People, 
from  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate,  and  th^  Judgments  of  the 


Confuls. 


Such 
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Such  b  die  Law  called  Fakrigy  which  has  alwqrs  been 
looked  upon  as  the  Bafis  and  Foundation  of  the  public  Liberty. 
It  is  to  this  Law  that  we  now  fly  for  Redrefs,  if  you  refufe  us 
the  Juftice  we  demand  upon  a  Man,  black  with  the  greatcft 
Crime  that  it  b  poffible  to  commit  in  a  Republic.  It  is  not  ii 
Bu^PkMan  complaining,  it  is  the  whole  Body  of  the  Re- 
kMii  Pbople,  demanding  the  Condemnation  of  a  Tyrant,  who 
iwouU  have  defiroyed  his  Fellow-Citizens  by  Famine,  has  vio- 
haotA  our  Magiftracy,  and  forcibly  repulfed  our  Officers,  and 
iilts^MMtt  of  the  Commonwealth.  Coridanus  is  the  Man  we 
tocufe  of  having  propbfed  the  Abolition  of  the  Tribuneihip, 
i  Ma^ftracy  made  facred  by  the  moft  folemn  Oaths.  What 
BO^  u  ffwre  of  a  Senatus-Confultum  to  profecute  a  Criminal 
fine  cUs?  Does  not  every  Man  know  that  thofe  particular 
Deems  of  the  Senate,  are  requifice  only  in  unforefeen  and 
cxttaordinary  AflEiirs,  and  for  which  the  Laws  have  as  ydt  ^ 
made  no  Provifion  ?  But  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  where  the  Law  ' 
isfe  direSf  where  it  exprefsly  devotes  to  the  infernal  Gods 
thofe  that  infringe  it,  is  it  not  to  become  an  Accomplice  in 
the  Crime  to  hefttate  in  the  leaft  ?  Are  you  not  apprehenfive 
that  diefe  aiiefted  Delays,  this  Obftru£lion  you  throw  in  the 
Way  of  our  Proceedings  againft  this  Criminal,  by  die  pretend- 
ed Neceffity  of  a  previous  Decree  of  the  Senate,  will  make  the 
People  inclined  to  believe  that  Coriolanus  only  fpoke  the 
Sentiments  of  you  all  ? 

I  know  that  feveral  among  you  complain  it  was  merely  by 
Violence  that  we  extorted  your  Confent  for  the  Abolition  of 
die  Debts,  and  the  Eftablifliment  of  the  Tribunefliip.  I  will 
even  fuppofe  that  in  the  high  degree  of  Power  to  which  you 
had  raifed  yourfdves  after  trie  .Expulfion  of  Tarauin^  it  was 
neither  convenient  nor  honourable  for  you  to  yield  up  Part  of 
it  in  Favonr  of  the  People  ;  but  you  have  done  it,  and  the 
whole  Senate  is  bound  by  the  moft  folemn  Oaths  never  to  undo 
it.  After  the  £ftabli(hmeiy  of  thole  facred  Laws,  which  render 
the  Pcrfons  of  your  Tribunes  inviolable,  will  you  in  compli- 
ance with  the  firft  ambitious  Man  that  arifes,  attempt  to  revoke 
what  makes   the  Security  and  Peace  of  the  State  ?  Certainly 

;ou  never  will ;  and  I  dare  anfwer  for  you,  fo  long  as  I  be- 
old  in  this  Aifembly  thofe  venerable  Magiftrates  who  had  fo 
great  a  Share  in  the  Treaty  made  upon  the  Mons  Sacer.  Ought 
you  to  fufFer  a  Matter  like  this  to  be  fo  much  as  brought  into 
Deliberation  ?  Coriolanus  is  the  firft,  who  by  his  feditious  Ad- 
vice has  endeavoured  to  break  thofe  faired  Bonds,  which, 
ftrengthened  by  the  Laws,  unite  the  feveral  Orders  of  the  Sute. 
It  is  he  alone  who  is  for  deftroying  the  Tribunitian  Power, 
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the  People's  Jfylum^  the  Bulwark  of  our  Libertft  and  Che 
Pledge  of  our  Re-union.  In  order  to  force  the  People't 
Confent,  in  order  to  perpetuate  one  Crimea  he  attempts  ano- 
ther much  greater.  He  dares  e\'en  in  a  holy  Place,  and  in  the 
inidft  of  the  Senate,  propofe  to  let  the  People  die  of  Hunger. 
Cruel  and  unthinking  Man  at  the  fame  Time !  Did  he  not 
confider,  that  this  People  whom  he  meant  to  exterminate 
with  fo  much  Inhumanity,  and  who  are  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  he  could  wifh,  being  reduced  to  Defpair,  would 
have  broken  into  the  Houfes,  forced  open  thofe  Granaries^ 
and  thofe  Cellars  which  concesJ  fo  much  Wealth,  and  would 
rather  have  fallen  under  the  Power  of  the  Patricians^  or  hav^ 
totally  rooted  out  that  whole  Order  ?  Could  he  imagine  that 
an  enraged  Populace  would  in  fuch  a  Cafe  have  hearkeacd  to 
any  Law,  but  what  was  didbted  by  NeceiSty  and  Refent*- 
■lenc? 

For  that  you  may  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  Truth, 
weWDuIdnot  have  perifhed  by  a  Famine  brought  upon  us  by 
our  Enemies :  but  having  called  to  witneis  the  Gods,  Reven^- 
eers  of  Injuftice,  we  would  have  filled  Rome  with  Blood  and 
Slaughter.  Such  had  been  the  fatal  Confequenccs  of  the 
Counfels  of  that  perfidious  Citizen,  if  fome  Senators,  who 
had  more  Lovi^for  their  Country,  had  not  hindered  them  from 
taking  EfFed.  It  is  to  you,  dnfcript  Fatbersy  that  we  addrefs 
our  jufl  Complaints.  It  is  to  your  Aid,  and  to  the  Wifdom  of 
your  Decrees,  that  we  have  rccourfe,  to  oblige  this  public 
^nerny  to  appear  before  the  whole  Roman  People,  and  anfwer 
for  his  pernicious  Counfels.  It  is  there,  Coriolanusy  that  thou 
mail  defend  thy  former  Sentiments,  if  thou  darcft  fo  to  do,  or 
cxcufs  them  as  proceeding  from  want  of  Thought  Take  my 
Advice;  leave  thy  haughty  and  tyrannical  Maxims;  make 
thyfelf  lefs  ;  become  like  us ;  nay  put  on  a  Habit  of  Mounting, 
fo  fuitable  to  thy  prefent  Fortune,  Implore  the  Pity  of  thy 
Fellow-Citizens,  and  perhaps  thou  may*il  obtain  their  Favour| 
and  the  Forgivenefs  of  thy  Faults. 


I.  P  S  S  O  N 
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fPiin  Dccius  Ufi  off  fpeakingy  all  the  Senators  waited,  fonn 
taitb  impatient  Dejire^  others  with  uneajy  ApprehenfionSy  to  hear 
b§w  Appius  Claudius  wouU  declare  himfelf.  This  Appius 
weu  ^m  9f  thufe  Patricians  who  had  always  the  moji  violently 
tpp$fid  tbi  Tribunitial  Power.  At  its  firjl  EJlahliJhment  he 
hrilili  the  Senate^  that  they  were  fuffering  a  Tribunal  to  he  fet 
ftp^  which  by  Degrees  would  rife  againji  their  Authority^  and 
eit  length  defiroy  it.  l^hen  it  came  to  his  turn  to  Jpeak^  he  de- 
E^mQ  bin^elf  thus. 

'OU  know,    Confcript  Fathers,    that  I  have  loneop- 

poiedy   and   frequently  alone,   that    too  great  Eafioeis 

with  which  you  grant  the  People  whatever  they  demand. 
Perhaps  I  made  myfelf  troublefome,  when  I  fo  frankly  laid 
before  you  the  Misfortunes  which  I  prefaged  would  follow, 
from  our  Re-tmion  with  the  Defertcrs  from  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Event  however  has  but  too  well  juftified  my  Apprehen- 
fions.  That  Share  of  Power  which  you  yielded  up  to  thofc 
feditious  Men,  is  now  turned  againft  yourfelves.  The  People 
punifli  you  by  means  of  your  own  Benefaftions ;  they  take 
Advantage  of  your  Favour  to  ruin  your  Authority.  'Tis  in 
vain  for  you  to  attempt  to  hide  from  yourfelves  the  Danger 
which  the  Senate  is  in ;  you  cannot  but  fee  there  is  a  Defign 
to  change  the  Form  of  our  Government :  The  Tribunes  make 
gradual  Advances  to  the  Tyrv»ny.  At  firft  the  only  Demand 
was  the  Abolition  of  the  Debts  ;  and  this  People,  who  arc 
now  fo  haughty,  and  who  endeavour  to  make  themfelves  the 
fuprcme  Judges  of  the  Senators,  then  thought  they  ftot)d  in 
need  of  a  Pardon,  for  the  difrefpcdful  Manner  in  which  they 
fued  for  that  Conceffion. 

Your  Eafinefs  gave  occafion  to  new  Prctcnfions ;  the 
People  would  have  their  particular  Magiftratcs.  You  know 
how  earneftly  I  oppofed  thefe  Innovations;  but  in  fpight  of 
all  I  could  do,  you  aflented  in  this  Point  alfo ;  you  allowed 
the  People  to  have  Tribunes,  that  is  to  fay,  perpetual  Ring- 
leaders of  Sedition.  Nay,  the  People  intoxicated  with  Fury, 
would  have  this  new  Magiftracy  confccrated  in  a  particular 
Manner,  fuch  as  had  never  been  pradtiftd,  not  even  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Confulfliip,  the  firft  Dignity  in  the  Republic. 
I'he  Senate  confented  to  every  thing,  not  fo  much  out  of 
2  Kind- 
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KindneK  for  the  People,  as  ^nt  of  Rcfolution ;  the  Perfon? 
of  the  Tribunes  were  declared  Tacred  and  inviolable,  and  a  Law 
made  to  that  ESeSL  The  People  required  diat  it  ftiould  be  con- 
firmed by  the  moft  folcmn  Oaths ;  and  that  Day,  O  Fathers  ! 
you  fwore  upon  the  Altars  the  I>dlru£Uon  of  yourfelves  and 
Children.  WhaT^^haft  been  the  Fruit  of  all  thefc  Favours? 
They  have  only  ferved  to  make  you  contemptible  in  the  Eyes 
of  die  People,  and  to  incrcafe  the  Pride  and  Infolcnce  of  their 
Tribunes,  who  have  made  to  thcmfelves  new  Rights  and  Pre- 
rogatives. Thefe  modem  Magiftratcs,  who  ought  to  live  as 
mere  private  Men,  take  upon  them  to  convene  the  AflTemblies 
cf  die  People,  and  without  our  Privit}*  procure  Laws  to  be  en- 
afied  hj  the  Voices  of  a  bafe  Rabble. 

It  is  fo  odious  a  Tribunal  that  they  now  fummon  a 
Patridmty  a  Senator,  a  Citizen  of  your  Order ;  in  a  word, 
Cmri§kmis^  diat  great  Captain,  and  withal  that  good  Man, 
yet  more  iUuftrious  for  bis  Adherence  to  the  Interefts  of  the 
Senate,  than  for  his  Valour.  They  prefume  to  make  it  a 
Crime  in  a  Senator  to  (peak  his  Opinion  in  full  Senate,  with 
that  Freedom  (b  becoming  a  Roman  \  and  if  yourfelves  had 
not  been  his  Buckler  and  Defence,  they  had  auaffinated  hin 
even  in  your  Prefence.     The  Majefty  of  the  Senate  was  juft 

giing  to  be  violated  by  this  Murder ;  the  Refpe£b  due  to  your 
ignity  was  forgot,  and  you  yourfelves  were  lofing  both  your 
Empire  and  your  Liberty. 

The  Refolurion  and  Courage  which  you  (hewed  upon  this 
laft  Occa(ion,  in  fome  meafure  awakened  thefe  Madmen  from 
their  drunken  Fit.  They  feem  now  to  be  athamed  of  a  Crime 
which  they  could  not  compleat ;  they  dcfift  from  violent  Me- 
thods, becaufe  they  have  found  them  unfuccefsful,  and  they 
fcemingly  have  recourfe  to  Jufticc,  and  the  Rules  of  Law. 

But  what  is  this  Juftice,  immortal  Gods  !  which  thefe  Men 
of  Blood  would  introduce  ?  They  endeavour,  by  Appearances 
of  Submiffion,  to  furprize  you  into  a  Scnatus-drnfubumy  which 
may  give  them  Power  to  drag  the  beft  Citizen  of  Rmtu  to 
Puni£ment.  They  alledgc  the  Lex  yaUria  as  the  Rule  of 
your  Condudl ;  but  does  not  every  body  know,  that  this  Law, 
which  allows  of  Appeals  to  the  Affcnibly  of  the  People,  rehtes 
only  to  fuch  poor  Plebeians^  as  bcinc  deftitute  of  all  other  Pro- 
te&ion,  might  be  opprelled  by  the  Credit  of  a  ftrong  Cabal? 
The  Text  of  d>e  Law  is  plain  ;  it  cxprefsiy  fays,  that  a  Citizen 
condemned  by  the  Confuls  (hall  have  Liberty  to  appeal  to  the 
People.  Poplicalay  by  this  Law,  only  provided  a  Refuge  for 
thofe  unhappy  Men,  who  had  Reafon  to  complain  of  having 
been  condemned  by  prejudiced  Judges.  The  Ekfign  of  the 
3  Law> 
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Xaw,  hoi  only  to  have  their  Caufes  heard  over  again ;  and 
when  you  afterwards  contented  to  the  Creation  of  the  Tri- 
btinesy  neither  you,  nor  even  the  People  themfelves,  intended 
any  thing  more  in  the  EftabliOiment  of  thofe  new  Magiftrates, 
chain  diat  this  Law  might  have  Pi otef^ors,  and  the  Poor  be 
provided  iMi  Advocates,  who  might  prevent  their  being  op- 
jmflbd  by  the  Great.  What  Relation  is  there  between  fuch  a 
LaWt  >hd' Ae  Gife  of  a  Senator,  a  Man  of  an  Order  fuperior 
totheFeqple^  and  who  is  accountable  for  his  ConduA  to  none 
but  die  Senate  ?  To  (hew  that  the  Lix  Valeria  relates  only  to 
PUiUotti  for  about  feventeen  Years  that  it  has  been  made, 
ktX^'ftf  eive  me  one  (ingle  In(lance  of  a  Patrician  called  in 
Tndpnent  before  the  People  by  that  Law,  and  our  Difpute  wtU 
oe  at  an  Efid.  And  indeed  what  Juftice  would  there  be  in 
delivering  up  a  Senator  to  the  Fury  of  the  Tribunes,  and  to 
fiifler  the  Peqple  to  be  Judges  in  their  own  Caufe  ;  as  if  their 
tnmukuous  Afllemblies,  direded  by  fuch  feditious  Mariftrates, 
cOidd  he  without  Prejudice,  without  Hatred,  without  Paffion  ? 
Thus,  O  Fathers,  it  is  my  Advice,  that  before  you  come 
to  any  Determination,  you  maturely  confider,  that  in  this 
'AflSdr  your  Intere(h  are  infeparable  from  thofe  of  Cmolanus^ 
As  to  the  reft,  I  am  not  for  your  revoking  the  Favours  vou 
have  granted  the  People,  by  whatever  means  they  obtained 
them;  but  I  cannot  forbear  exhorting  you  to  rdufe  boldly 
for  the  ftiture  whatever  they  (hall  endeavour  to  obtain  of  you 
contrary  to  your  own  Authority,  and  the  Form  of  our  Go- 
vernment. 


LESSON    VI. 

It  Off  ears  from  thefe  two  Speeches  of  Dcciui:,  and  Appius,  /An/ 
the  Bufinefs  of  Coriolanus  was  only  ufed  as  a  Colour  to  i^ 
fairs  of  greater  Importance,  The  true  Caufe  of  the  Difpute 
and  Ammofity  of  the  two  Parties  was  this^  Tnat  the  ffobles 
emd  Patricians  pretended  a  Right  of  Succefjion  to  the  Regal 
Jlmthority^  upon  the  Expulfion  of  1  arquin,  and  that  the  Go- 
vemment  ought  to  be  purely  Ariflocratic  ;  whereas  the  Tri- 
bunes^ by  new  Laws^  endeavoured  to  turn  it  into  a  Democracy^ 
rnnd  to  bring  the  whole  Authoriti^  into  the  Hands  of  the  People. 
M.  Valerius,  mi  M  experiencea  Senator^  and  a  true  Repub^ 
Scan,    difibafed  to  fet  thofe  of  his  own  Ortbr  e$njianth  af- 

feeling 
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feffiMg  a  IXftim^im  BndPmair^  mer  $di9iis  in  « frge  Siati^ 
Jfiki  asfiSstvs. 

WE  arc  made  to  fear,  that  the  public  Liberty  will  be 
in  Danger,  if  we  grant  fo  much  Power  to  the  Peo- 
ple, and  allow  them  to  try  thofe  of  our  Order  who  (hall  be 
accufed  by  the  Tribunes.  I  am  perfuaded  on  the  contrary, 
that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  prerer>*e  it.  The  Republic 
confifts  of  two  Orders,  PatnaaKS  and  PUhtians  ;  the  Queftion 
is.  Which  of  tliofc  two  Orders  may  more  fafely  be  trufted 
with  thcGuardianfliip  of  that  (acred  Dep9jitumj  our  Liberty  1 
I  maintain,  that  it  will  be  more  fecure  in  the  Hands  of  the 
PeoDJCy  who  defire  only  not  to  be  oppreflcd,  than  in  thofe  of 
the  NobIe.s  ^o  a21  have  a  violent  Third  of  Dominion.  Tlie 
Nobks  invcfled  with  the  prime  Magiflracies,  diftinguiflied 
by  tluir  Birth,  their  VVeakh,  and  their  Honours,  will  always 
be  powwrful  enouch  to  hold  the  People  to  their  Duty  ;  and 
the  People,  when  mty  have  the  Authority  of  the  Laws,  being 
naturally  Haters  and  jealous  of  all  exalted  Power,  will  watch 
over  :K  Amnions  of  the  Great,  and,  by  the  Dread  of  a  popu- 
Ur  Fnq  .iiy  and  JuJgment,  keep  a  Check  ujx)n  the  Ambition 
of  fuch  Pjtricium  as  might  be  tempted  to  afpirc  to  the  Ty- 
ranny. You  abulifhcd  the  Royalty,  CoKJ'cylp:  Fdtlnsy  becaufe 
the  Authority  of  a  tingle  Man  grew  cxorbiunt.  Not  fatisfied 
with  dividing  the  fovcreign  Power  between  two  annual  Ma- 
giftratcs,  you  gave  them  a  Counfcl  of  tlirce  hundred  Senators, 
to  be  Ir.fpc^lors  over  their  Conduif^,  and  Moderators  of  their 
Authority.  But  this  Senate,  fo  formidable  to  die  Kings  and 
X6  the  Conri:}>,  has  nothing  in  the  Republic  to  ballance  its 
•Power.  I  know  very  well,  that  hitherto  there  is  all  the  Rea- 
fon  in  the  World  to  app!aud  its  M\.Kleration :  But  who  can 
fay  whether  we  arc  not  obliged  for  this  to  our  Fear  of  Ene- 
mies abroad,  and  to  thofe  continual  Wars  which  we  have  been 
forced  to  maintain  ?  Who  will  be  anfwcrablc  that  our  Suc- 
ccflbrs,  crowing  more  haughty  and  more  potent  by  a  long 
Peace,  mall  not  make  Attempts  upon  the  Liberty  of  our 
Country,  and  that  in  the  Senate  tlicie  Ihall  not  arifc  forae  flrong 
Fa^on,  whofc  Leader  will  hnd  means  to  become  the  Tyrant 
of  his  Country,  if  theie  ho  not  at  the  fame  time  fome  other 
Power,  out  of  the  Senate,  to  wiihftand  luch  ambitious  Enter- 
prizes,  bv  impeaching  the  Authors  and  Abettors  of  them  be- 
fore the  People  ? 

Pcrha{»  the  Queftion  will  be  aficed  me,  ^VTiether  the  lame 
Inconveniency  is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  People^  and 
whether  it  is  podible  to  make  fufficient  Pro\dfion,  that  there 
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ihall  not  at  Ibme  time  arife  among  the  Plebeians,  a  Head  of  a 
Party,  who  will  abufe  his  Influence  orer  the  Minds  of  the 
Af  uidtude,  and  under  the  old  Pretence  of  defending  the  Peo- 
ple's Interefts,  in  the  end  invade  both  their  Liberty  and  that 
^  the  Senate?  fiut  you  well  know,  that  upon  die  leaft  Dan- 
m  which  the  Republic  may  feem  to  be  in  on  that  Side,  our 
CoaMs  have  Power  to  name  a  Difiator,  whom  they  will  ne- 
ver chufe  but  from  among  your  own  Body  ;  that  this  fupreme 
Mbgpftrate,  abfolute  Mafter  of  the  Lives  of  his  Fellow-Ciu- 
MOiy  is  able  by  his  fole  Authority  to  diffipate  a  popular  Fac- 
tion ^  and  die  Wifdom  of  our  Laws  has  allowed  him  that 
farmidaMc  Power  but  for  (ix  Months,  for  fear  he  (hould  abufe 
iCyraiid  employ  in  the  £ftabli(hment  of  his  own  Tyranny,  an 
Aytiiority  entnifted  with  him  only  to  deftroy  that  of  any  other 
flnbitious  Man. 

This  with  a  mutual  InfpeAion  the  Senate  will  be  watchful 
Ofcrdie  Bdhaviour  of  the  Confuls,  the  People  over  that  of  the 
Sanate ;  and  the  Di£btor,  when  the  State  of  Aflairs  requires 
Ae  Intervention  of  fuch  a  Magiftrate,  will  curb  the  Ambition 
of  all.  The  more  Eyes  there  are  upon  the  Condud  of  every 
Braodi  of  our  Legiflature,  the  more  fecure  will  be  our  Liberty, 
and  ciic  more  perfed  our  Conftitution. 

The  Iffia  %f  this  Debate  was^  that  Coriolanus  was  given  up  t§ 
be  tried  by  tie  Tribunes  of  the  People ;  by  whom  he  was  condemned 
/#  perpeiiial  Banijhment. 


LESSON    VII. 

In  all  the  Struggles  between  the  Patricians  and  the  People^  th$ 
latter  gemralty  carried  their  Points ;  infomuch^  that  in  Pro-- 
cefs  9/ Time  the  greatejl  -Part  of  the  Power  Jf  the  Commen^ 
wealth  of  Rome  came  into  the  Hands  of  the  Tribunes.  They 
called  Ajfemblies  of  the  People  when  theypleafed^  and  in  thoje 
AJfneMses  frequently  annulled  the  Decreet  of  the  Senate,    No^ 


tmng  could  be  concluded  without  their  Confent,  which  they 
eufrejfed  hjfuhfaribing  the  Letter  T  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Decree.    T6ey  bad  it  in  their  Power  to  prevent  the  Execu^ 


tien  of  any  Decree^  without  giving  any  Reafon  for  itj  and 
mereh  by  fubfcribing  VETO.  They  fometimes  called  before 
the  ri9ph  tven  the  Conjkh  and  Dilators  to  account  for  their 
Condua.    About  forty  Tiars  after  tie  Affair  ^Coriolanus, 

during 
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daring  fit  CmfitlJUp  rf  Quindius  Capitolinus  mti  Agrip* 
pa  Furius,  the  fsum  Jbifintimtt  an  agmn  rgtifni^  mfmwih 
that  tbo  the  IEx{m  andSTclku  taiing  Advantage  oftbefe  Dif- 
orders^  ravage  tie  Cvnntry  ta  the  very  Gates  of  Rome,  ite 
Tribunes  frrhad  the  neceffitry  Levies  of  Troops  to  opfofe  thamm 
Quin^us  however^  a  Senator  of  great  Reputationy  well  Af- 
Uvedf  and  new  in  his  fourth  Confulatiy  gets  the  better  ofdms 
Offofitiouy  by  thefoUming  Speech. 

THOUGH  I  aun  not  con(cious>  O  Romans^  of  anir 
Crime  by  me  committed,  it  is  yet  with  the  utmoft 
Shime  and  Confufion  that  I  appear  in  your  Aflembly.  Yoa 
have  fecn  it — Pofterity  will  know  it — In  the  founh  ConfuU 
fliip  of  Titus  ^in^iusj  the  Mqm  and  Volfci  (fcarce  a  Match 
fer  the  Hernia  alone)  came  in  Arms  to  the  very  Gates  of 
Jtomey  and  went  away  again  unchaftifed  !  The  Courfe  of 
€Nir  Manners  indeed,  and  the  State  of  our  Affairs,  have  long 
been  fucb,  that  I  had  no  reafon  to  prefage  much  Good ;  but 
couM  I  have  inu^ned,  that  fo  great  an  Ignominy  wouU 
have  befallen  me  this  Year,  I  would  by  Death  or  Banifhment 
(if  all  other  Means  had  failed)  have  avoided  the  Statioa  I 
am  now  in.  What !  might  Rome  then  have  been  taken,  if 
thole  Men  who  were  at  our  Gates  had  not  wanted  Courage 
for  the  Attempt? — Rome  taken,  while  I  was  Conful! — Of 
Honours  I  had  fufficient^ — of  Life  enough — ^more  than 
enough — I  fliould  have  died  in  my  third  Confulate.  But  who 
are  they  that  our  dadardly  Enemies  thus  defpifc  ?  the  Con« 
fuls  ?  or  you,  Romans  ?  If  uxf  are  in  fault,  depofe  us,  punifh  us 
yet  more  fevcrely.  If  you  arc  to  blame—  may  neither  Gods 
nor  Men  punifh  your  Faults  !  only  may  you  repent.  No, 
Romans,  the  Conficfence  of  our  Enemies  is  not  owing  to  their 
Courage,  or  to  their  Belief  of  your  Cowardice :  They  have 
been  too  often  vanquifhed  not  to  know  both  themfelves  and 
you.  Difcord,  Difcord,  is  the  Ruin  of  this  City.  The 
eternal  Difputes  between  the  ^enate  and  the  People,  are  die 
Ible  Caufe  of  our  Misfortunes.  While  we  will  fct  no  Bounds 
to  our  Domination,  nor  you  to  your  Liberty  ;  while  you 
impatiently  endure  Patrician  Magiflratcs,  and  we  Plebeian^ 
our  Enemies  take  Heart,  grow  elated  and  prcfumptuous.  lu 
the  Name  of  the  immortal  Gods,  what  is  it,  Romans^  you 
would  have?  You  defired  Tribunes;  for  the  Sake  of  Peace 
we  granted  them.  You  were  eager  to  have  Decemvirs ;  we 
confented  to  their  Creation.  You  grew  weary  of  thefe  De- 
cemvirs ;  we  obliged  diem  to  abdicate.  Your  Hatred  pur« 
fued  them  wbea  nduced  to  be  private  Men ;  and  we  fuflferad 
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vou  put  to  Death  or  banUh  Patricians  of  the  iirft  Rank 
In  the  Republic.  You  infilled  upon  the  Reftoration  of  the 
Tribunefcip,  we  yielded  :  we  quietly  faw  ConfuJs  of  your 
own  Fadtion  elefleJ.  You  have  the  rrotedion  of  yOur  Tri- 
bunes, and  the  Privilege  of  Jppeal ;  the  Patricians  are  fub- 
jeded  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Commons,  Under  Pretence  of 
equal  and  impartial  Laws,  ycu  have  invaded  our  Rights,  and 
wc  have  fufftred  it,  and  we  ftill  fuffcr  it.  When  fhall  we 
fee  an  End  of  Difcord  ?  When  fliall  we  have  one  Intercft, 
and  one  common  Country  ?  Vidtorious  and  triumphant,  you 
fliew  lefs  Temper  than  we  under  our  Defeat.  When  you 
are  to  contend  with  nj,  you  can  feize  the  jfventim  Hill,  you 
can  poflefs  yourfelf  of  the  Moks  Sacer.  The  Enemy  is  at 
our  Gates,  the  JEfquiUne  is  near  being  taken,  and  no  body 
9m  to  hinder  it.  But  againd  us  you  are  valiant,  againfl  u$ 
you  can  arm  with  all  Diligence.  Come  on  then,  be&ge  the 
acnate-Hoiife,  make  a  Camp  of  the  Forum^  fill  the  Jails 
with  our  chief  Nobles,  and  when  you  have  atchieved  thefe 
glorious  Exploits,  then  at  leaft  fally  out  at  the  Mfquiline  Gate 
with  the  fame  fierce  Spirits  againft  the  Enemy.  Does  your 
Rcfelution  fail  you  for  this  ?  Go  then,  and  behold  from  our 
Wallt  your  Lands  ravaged,  your  Houfes  plundered  and  in 
Flames,  the  whole  Country  laid  wafte  with  Fire  and  Sword. 
Have  you  any  thing  here  to  repair  thefe  Damages  ?  will  the 
Tribunes  make  up  your  Loffes  to  you?  They'll  give  you 
Words  as  many  as  you  pleafe  ;  bring  Impeachments  in  abun- 
dance againft  the  prime  Men  in  the  State ;  heap  Laws  upon 
Laws  ;  Aflemblies  you  fhall  have  without  End  :  But  will  any 
of  you  return  the  Richer  from  thofe  Aflemblies  ?  Extinguifli, 
O  Romans,  thefe  fatal  Divifions  ;  gcncroufly  break  this  curfed 
Inchantment,  which  keeps  you  buried  in  a  fcandalous  In- 
a^on.  Open  your  Eyes,  and  confiJer  the  Management  of 
thofe  ambitious  Men,  who  to  make  themfelves  powerful  in 
their  Party,  fludy  nothinu  but  how  they  may  foment  Divi- 
fions in  the  Commonwealth.  If  you  can  but  fymmon  up 
your  former  Courage,  if  you  will  now  march  out  of  Rcrnt 
with  your  Confuls,  there  is  no  Punifhment  ycu  can  in^'iA 
which  I  will  not  fubmit  to,  if  I  do  not  in  a  few  Days  drive 
thofe  Pillagers  out  of  our  Territory  This  Terror  of  War 
(with  which  you  feem  fo  gricvoufly  ftruck)  fhall  quickly  be 
removed  from  Rome  to  their  own  Cities, 
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In  the  following  Tear^  M.  Genucius  and  C.  Curthis  heitig 
Confulsy  the  Commons  of  Rome  demand  that  the  Plefadans 
may  hi  admitted  into  the  Confid/bip^  and  that  the  Law  fr§^ 
hibiting  Patricians  and  Plebeians  from  intermarrying^  may 
bi  repealed.  In  Support  of  this  Demand^  Canuleius,  $tu  yf 
the  Tribunes  of  the  te^^  thus  delivered  himfelf 

WH  A  T  an  Infult  upon  us  is  this  \    If  we  are  not  to 
rich  as  the  Patricians^  are  we  not  Citizens  of  jRmm^ 
as  well  as  they  ?    Inhabitants  of  the  fame  Country  ?    Mem- 
bers of  the  fame  Community  ?   The  Nations  bordering  upon 
Rome^  and  even  Strangers  more  remote,  are  admitted  not  only 
to  Marriages  with  us,  but  to  what   is  of  much   greater  Ioh 
portance,  7he  Freedom  of  the  City.     Are  we,  becaufe  we  are 
Commoners,  to  be  worfe  treated  than  Strangers  ?    And  when 
■  we  demand  that  the  People  may  be  free  to  beftow  their  Of- 
fices and  Dignities  on  whom  they  pleafe,  do  we  a(k  any  thine 
unreafonable  or  new  ?  Do  we  claim  more  than  their  origiiiu 
inherent  Right  ?  What  occafion  then  for  all  this  Upfotr,  is 
if  the  Univeile  was  falling  to  Ruin  ?    They  were  juft  eoiitt 
to  lay  violent  Hands  upon  me  in  the  Senate-houfe.     "What! 
.  muft   this   Empire    then    be    unavoidably    overturned,    muft 
Rome  of  Neceflity  fuik  at  once,  if  a  Plebeian^  worthy  of  titSt 
Office,  Oiould  be  raifed  to  the  Confulfhip  ?  The  Patricians^  I 
am  perfuaded,    if    they  could,    would   deprive    you    of   tht. 
common     Light.       It    certainly    offends     them     that    you 
breathe,     that    you   fpeak,     that    you  have    the    Shapes  of 
Men.     Nay,  but  to  make  a  Commoner  a  Confiil  would  be, 
fey  they,   a  moft  enormous  Thing.     Numa  Pompilius^  horn* 
ever,  without  being  fo  much  as  a  Roman  Citizen,  was  made 
King  of  Rome.     The  elder  Tarquin,   by  Birth  not  even  ah    1 
Italiany    was  ncvcrthelcfs  placed  upon  the  Throne.     Sgrviiu    I 
Tulliusy    the  Son  of    a   Captive  Woman    (no  body  knows 
who  his  Father  was)  obtained  the  Kingdom  as  the  Reward  of 
his  Wifdom  and  Virtue.     In  thofe  Days  no  Man,  in  whom 
Virtue  (hone  confpicuous,    was  rejt<3ed,  or  defpifed,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Race  and  Defcent.     And  did  the  State  profper 
the  lefs  for  that?    Were  not  thefe  Strangers  the  very  beflof 
all  our   Kings  ?   And  fuppofing  now  that  a   Plebeian   ihould 
have  their  Talents  and  Merit,  muft  not  he  be  fuffered  to  go- 
vern 
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iTOttl  Muft  we  rather  diufe  fiich  Govemort  as  the  Pe« 
mmi  Thofe  excellent  Magiftrates,  I  think,  were  moftly 
firuims.  But  we  find,  that  upon  the  Abolition  of  the 
{jftfbwer,  no  Commoner  was  chofen  to  the  Confidate.  And 
ittcf  diat  ?  Before  Numa's  Time  there  were  no  Poncifices 
Am.  Before  Sirvius  Tuilius*s  Da^s,  there  was  no  Cenfus^ 
fihfkn  of.  the  People  into  Clailes  and  Centuries.  Who 
i^  kJBvd  of.  Confuls  before  the  Expulfion  of  Tarqutn  the 
Wlf  Didators,  we  all  know,  are  of  modern  Invention  f 
fe  are  die  Offices  of  Tribunes,  .£diles,  Queftor«. 
tin  tfacfe  ten  Years  we  have  made  Decemvirs,  and  we  have 
adetdieBk  Is  nothing  to  be  done  but  what  has  been  done 
0ft?  That  very  Law  forbidding  Marriages  of  Patricians 
t^bhums^   is  not  that  a  new  Thing?    Was  there  anv 

•  Lanr  before  the  DecemArs  enaded  it  ?  And  a  molt 
idU  o^e  it  is  in  a  free  Sute.  Such  Marriages,  it  feems, 
laiiit  die  pure  Blood  of  the.  Nobility !  ^hy,  if  they 
r  As  let  diem  take  care  to  match  their  Sifters  and 
riitBSS  with  Men  of  their  own  Sort.  No  Pkbiian  will 
f  kienoe  to  the  Daughter  of  a  Patrician.  Thofe  are 
bib  for  our  prime  Nobles.  There  is  no  need  to  fear 
■wt  fliall  force  any  body  into  a  Contra£l  of  Marriage. 
toflnke  an  exprefs  Law  tq  prohibit  Marriages  of  Patri^ 
r  mib  PlibiioTUj  what  is  this,  but  to  (hew  the  utmofi: 
tempt  of  us,    and  to  declare  one  Part  of  the  Community 

•  impure  and  unclean  ?  Why  don't  they  lay  their  wi4 
b  t^ether   to   hinder    rich    Folks  from  matching  with 

?  They  talk  to  us  of  the  Confufion  there  will  be  in  Fa- 
s,  if  this  Sutute  (hould  be  repealed.  I  wonder  they 
e  make  a  Law  againft  a  Commoner's  living  near  a  No- 
an,  or  going  the  fame  Road  that  he  is  going,  or  being 
flt.  at  the  fame  Feaft,  or  appearing  in  the  fame  Market- 
5.  They  might  as  well  pretend,  that  thefe  things  nuke 
fiifion  in  Families,  as  that  Inter-marriages  wiU  do  it. 
HOC  every  one  know,  that  the  Children  will  be  ranked 
nding  to  the  Quality  of  the  Father,  let  him  be  a  Patri- 
or  Plibeianf  In  fhort,  it  is  manifieft  enough,  that  we 
nothing  in  View  but  to  be  treated  as  Men  and  Citizens  ; 
can  they  who  oppofe  our  Demand  have  any  Motive  to 
I  but  the  Love  of  Domineering.  I  would  fain  know  of 
Gonfuls  and  Patricians^  is  ttu:  Sovereign  Power  in  the 
le  of  Rmiy  or  in  You  ?  I  hope  you  will  allow,  that  the 
le  can  at  dieir  Pleafure  either  make  a  Law,  or  repeal 
And  will  you  then,  as  foon  as  any  Law  if  propofed  to 
,  pretend  to  lift  them  inmiediately  for  the  War,  and 
Oh,  I.  F  hinder 
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hinder  them  from  giving  their  Suffrages  by  leading  them  into 
the  Field  ?    Hear  me,  Confuls :  Whether  the  News   of  the 
War  you  talk  of  be  true,  or  whether  it  be  only  a  falfe  Ru- 
mour,   fpread  abroad   for   nothing  but  a  Colour  to  fend  the 
People  out   of   the  City,    I  declare,    as   Tribune,    that  this 
People,    who  have  already  fo   often  fpilt  their  Blood   in  our 
Country's  Caufe,  are  again  ready  to  arm  for  its  Defence  and 
its  Glory,    if  thcv    may  be  rcftored  to  their  natural  Rights, 
tnd   you   will  no  longer  treat  us  like  Strangers   in  our  own 
Country.     But  if  you  account  us  unworthy  of  yo\ir  Alliance 
by  Inter-man  iages,    if  you   will   not  fufter    the   Entrance  to 
the  chief  Offices   in   the  State  to   be  open   to  all  Perfons  of 
Merit,  indifferently,  but  will  confine  your  choice  Maiiiflratcs 
to  the   Senate    alpne  ;     talk    of    Wars   as  much  as  ever  you 
pleafe  5     paint    in    your   ordinary  Difcourfes  the  League  and 
Power  of  our  Enemies  ten  times  more  dreadful  than  you  do 
now ;    I  declare  that  this  People,  whom  you  fo  much   defpife, 
and  to  whom  you  are  neverthelcfs  indebted  for  all  your  Vic- 
tories,   Ihall   never   more  inlift    thcrtfdves  5    not   a  Man  of 
them  (hall  take  Arms,  not  a  Man  of  them   (hall  expofe   his 
Life  for  imperious   Lords,    with  whom  he  can  neither  (bare 
the  Dignities  of  the  State,  nor  in  private  Life  have  any  Alliance 
by  Marriage. 


LESSON     IX. 

Tcu  have  feen  by  the  foregoing  Speeches^  ibi  Prcgrcjs  of  the 
Struggles  between  the  Patricians  aftd  the  Plebeians,  which 
continued  for  many  Tears  ;  the  People  always  encroaching 
more  and  more  upon  the  Privileges  of  the  Patricians,  till  at 
length  all  the  griot  Offices  of  the  State  became  equally  c&n- 
mon  to  the  one  and  the  other.  The  following  Speech^  which 
was  ftokcn  above  a  hundred  Years  after  the  foregoing  o%u 
may  ferve  as  an  Injlance  and  a  Proof  of  thfit  great  Sinh 
pllcity  of  Manners^  public  I'irtue^  and  noble  Spirit^  which 
raifed  that  People  to  that  Htight  of  Power  and  Dommisn^ 
which  they  afterwards  attain'dx  "Ihe  Occafion  of  it  was 
this.  The  Tarentint-s  havinr  a  parrel  with  the  Ror 
mans,  invite  Pvrrhus  King  of  Epirus  to  tljeir  AJftJlanct^ 
who  lands  with  his  Forces  in  Italy,  and  dr  feats  the  Roman 
Army  under  the  Comniaad  of  Laevinus.     After  this  Battle, 

Fa- 
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Fabritius,  with  two  other  Roman  Senators^  isfent  to  Taren- 
tum  to  treat  with  Pyrrhus  about  the  Exchange  of  Prifoners, 
The  King^  being  infoi  med  of  the  great  Abilities^  and  great 
Poverty  of  Fabritius,  hinted,  in  a  private  Converfation  with 
bim^  the  Unjuitabtenefs  of  fucb  Poverty  to  fuch  dijlinguijhed 
Merit  J  and  that  if  he  would  ajfijl  him  to  negotiate  with  the 
Romans  an  honourable  Peace  for  the  Tarcntincs,  and  go 
fvitb  him  to  Epiru5,  he  would  be  flow  fuch  Riches  upon  hiniy 
€ts  ftiould  put  him.  at  leaji,  upon  an  Equality  with  the  tfiojf 
opulent  Nobles  of  Rome.  The  Anfw  r  of  Fabritius  was  to 
this  Effect. 

AS  to  my  Poverty,  you  have  indeed.  Sir,  been  rightly  in- 
formM.  My  whole  Eftate  confills  in  a  Houfe  of  but 
mem  Appearance,  and  a  little  Spot  of  Ground,  from  which, 
by  my  own  Labour,  j  draw  my  Support.  But  if,  by  any 
Means,  you  have  been  perfuaded  to  think,  that  this  Poverty 
Oiakes  mc  lefs  confidered  in  my  Country j  or  in  any  Degree 
unhappy,  you  arc  extremely  deceived.  I  hav«  no  Reafon  to 
complain  of  Fortune,  (lie  fupplies  me  with  all  that  Nature 
lequires ;  and  if  I  am  without  Superfluities,  I  am  alfo  free 
from  the  Defire  of  them.  With  thefe,  1  confefs,  I  (hould 
be  more  able  to  fuccour  the  Neccflltouv,  the  only  Advantage 
for  which  the  Wealthy  are  to  be  envied  ;  but  as  fmall  as  my 
Pofleffions  are,  I  can  iWW  contribute  ff»mething  to  the  Support 
of  the  State,  and  the  Aiiillance  of  my  Friends.  With  regard 
to  Honours,  tny  Country  places  me,  poor  as  I  am,  upon  a  Level 
with  the  richeil :  For  Rome  knows  no  Q^ialifications  for  great 
Employments  but  Virtue  and  Ability.  She  appoints  me  to  of- 
ficiate in  the  mod  augull  Ceremonies  of  Religion  ;  (he  entruAs 
mc  with  the  Command  of  her  Armies  ;  (he  confides  to  my 
Care  the  moft  important  Negotiations.  My  Poverty  does  not 
Icfieii  the  Weight  and  Influence  of  my  Counfels  in  the  Senate; 
the  Roman  People  honour  me  for  that  very  Poverty  which  you 
confider  as  aDifgrace;  they  know  the  many  Opportunities 
I  have  had  in  War,  to  enrich  myfelf  without  incurring  Ccn- 
furc  ;  they  arc  convinced  of  my  difintcreftcd  Zeal  for  their 
Profpcrity;  and,  if  I  have  any  thing  to  complain  of  in  the 
Return  they  make,  it  is  only  the  Excefs  of  their  Applaufc. 
What  Value  then  can  I  fet  upon  your  Gold  and  Silver  ?  What 
King  can  add  any  thing  to  my  Fortune  ?  Always  attentive  to 
diicharge  the  Duties  incumbent  on  me,  I  have  a  Mind  free 
from  S£LF-R£PRoA(^H,  and  I  have  ^  honest  Fame. 
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lit  folhwimg  Speeches  are  ef  a  different  kind  fr§m  mj  $f 
the  foregoirtg.  They  are  the  Speeches  of  twt  great  Genermb^ 
at  the  Head  9f  their  Aimiesy  before  an  Engagement.  It  was 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  fecund  Punic  /-fir,  that  Hannilal/Ar 
Caitbs^nian  General  made  that  furprizing  March  ovir  the 
Alps  with  bis  Armvt  and  entered  Italy.  He  was  nut  ntdr 
the  Banks  of  the  Po  hy  Publius  Scipio,  with  the  Roman 
Army.  The  two  Generals  are  /aid  to  have  conceived  a  high 
Opinisn  of  each  other.  UuMixhjXs  Name  bad  been  long^  r4^ 
nowned\  and  that  Scipio  mujl  he  a  Captain  §f  ewunemi 
H'§rth^  the  Carthaginian  had  well  concluded^  from  the  Ro* 
mans  having  ckcfen  him^  preferably  to  all  ethers^  t$  be  hit 
Opponent.  But  this  mutual  Impreffion  was  become  much 
fironger^  by  the  hardy  Enterprise  of  the  one  to  march  emr 
the  Alps,  and  the  happy  Execution  of  it ;  and  the  expeditious 
Courage  of  the  other  in  coming  from  the  Banks  of  the  Rhonc^ 
to  meet  htm^   at  the  Foct  of  tbofe  Mountains.     But  Scipioi 

*  who  was  but  newly  appointed  their  General^  thought  proper 
to  affemhle  his  Soldiers  before  the  ♦  Engagement^  mud  em^ 
deavoured  to  animate  their  Courage  by  the  following  ff^orJs. 

*■  yr€7  ERE   you.   Soldiers,    the  fame   Army  which  I  had 
WW     with   me  in  Gauly   I  might  well   forbear  laying  any 
thing  to  you  at  this  time.     For  what  occafion  could  there  M 
to  ufe  Exhortation  to  a  Cavabj^    that  had  fo  iimally  van- 
nuiflied  the  Squadrons  of  the  Enemy  upon  the  iQione^  or  10 
Legions^  by  whom  that  fame  Enemy  flyine  before  them  to- 
aToid  a  Battle,    did  in  eflR:£^  confefs  themlelves  conouefedf ' 
But  as    thefe   Troops,    having    been  inrolled  for  SpmiUj   aiC; 
there  with  my  Brother  Cneius^  making  War  under  my  A«- 
fpices  <as  was  the  Will  of  the  Senate  and  People  of  Homo)  li 
diat  you  might  have  a  Conful  for  your  Capuin  againft  Am*' 
mbafsLTid  the  Carthaginians^  have  freely  oflt^rcd  mjrielf  for  thb 

'  War.     You  then  have  a  new  General^  and  I  a  new  Arwn.     In* 

this 

•  This  Battle  was  fought  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ticin^  a  fmall  Rim 
which  runs  into  the  Po.  and  is  called  the  Battle  of  the  7"iff » .  Seiph  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  Woand,  and  had  been  left  upon  the  Place,  if  hit 
^n,  a  mere  Youth,  (aftenvarda  the  great  Africanms)  had  not,  by  a 
furprizing  l?ffort  of  Coaiage,  brought  him  off.  1  he  Rometrs  wcie 
obliged  to  fccire. 
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this  Circumftance  a  few  Words  bom  me  to  you  will  be  neither 
improper  nor  unfeafonable.  And  tliat  you  may  not  be  unap- 
prised of  what  fort  of  Enemies  you  are  going  to  encounter,  or 
of  what  is  to  be  feared  from  them,  they  are  the  very  fame 
whom,  in  a  former  War,  you  vanquifhed  both  by  Land  and 
Sea  ;  the  fame  from  whom  you  took  Sicily  and  Sardinia^  and 
who  have  been  thefe  twenty  Years  your  Tributaries.  You 
will  not,  I  prefumc,  march  againft  thefe  Men  with  only  that 
Couragty  with  which  you  are  wont  to  face  other  Enemies,  but 
with  a  certain  Anger  and  Indignation,  fuch  as  you  would  feel, 
if  70U  faw  your  Slaves  on  a  fudden  rife  up  in  Arms  againft  you; 
Conquered  andenflaved,  it  is  not  Boldnefs,  but  Neceffity  that 
urges  them  to  Battle  :  Unlefs  you  can  believe  that  thofe  who 
avoided  fighting  when  their  Army  was  entire,  have  acquired 
better  Hope  by  the  Lofs  of  two  thirds  of  their  Horfc  and  Foot, 
in  the  Paflage  of  the  Alps. 

But  you  heard  perhaps,  that,  though  they  are  few  in  Num- 
ber, they  arc  Men  of  ftout  Hearts  and  robuft  Bodies.    Heroes 

of  fuch  Strength  and  Vigour,  as  nothing  is  able  to  refift. 

Mere  Effigies  !  nay  Shadows  of  Men  !  Wretches  emaciated 
with  Hunger,  and  benumbed  with  Cold  !  bruifed  and  battered 
to  pieces  among  the  Rocks  and  craggy  Cliffs  !  their  Weapons 
broke,  and  their  Horfes  weak  and  foundered  1  Such  are  the  Ca- 
valry, and  fuch  the  Infantry,  with  which  you  are  goingto  con- 
tend ;  not  Enemies,  but  the  Fragments  of  Enemies.  There  is 
nothing  which  I  more  apprehend,  than  that  it  will  be  thought, 
Hannibal  was  vanquifhed  by  the  Alpsj  before  we  had  any 
Con^'iA  with  him.  But  perhaps  it  was  fitting  that  fo  it  fhould 
be ;  and  that  with  a  People  and  a  Leader,  who  had  violated 
Leagues  and  Covenants,  the  Gods  themfelves,  without  Man's 
Help,  (hould  begin  the  War,  and  bring  it  to  a  near  Conclu- 
fion  ;  and  that  we,  who,  next  to  the  Gods,  have    been  in- 

i'ured  and  offended,  {hould  happily  finifh  what  they  have  begun. 
need  not  be  in  any  fear,  that  you  fhould  fufpccl  me  of  faying 
thefe  things  merely  to  encourage  you,  while  inwardly  I  have 
different  Sentiments.  What  iiindered  me  from  going  into 
Spain?  that  was  my  Province;  where  I  (hould  have  had  the 
lefs-dreaded  Afdrubalj  not  Hannibal  to  deal  with.  But  hear- 
ing, as  I  palled  along  the  Coall  of  Gaul^  of  this  Enemy's 
March,  1  landed  my  Troops,  fcnt  the  Horfe  forward,  and 
pitched  my  Camp  upon  the  RJjone.  A  Part  of  my  Cavalry 
encountered  and  defeated  that  of  the  Enemy  ;  my  Infantry 
not  being  able  to  overtake  theirs,  which  fled  before  us,  I  re- 
turned to  my  Fleet,  and  with  all  the  Expedition  I  could  ufe 
in  fo  long  a  Voyage  by  Sea  and  Land,  am  come  to  meet  them 
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at  the  Foot  of  the  .ff/»j.  Was  it  then  my  Inclination  to  avoid 
a  Conteft  with  this  tremendous  Htinnihal  ?  And  have  I  lit 
upon  him  only  by  accident  and  unawares  ?  Or  am  I  come  on 
P'lrpofc  lo  challenge  him  to  ihe  Combat  ?  I  would  gladly  try, 
whether  the  Earth,  within  tl^elV  twenty  Years,  has  brought 
forth  anew  kind  of  Qr :':::':: j^s.  or  whether  they  be  the 
fmie  fort  ot  Men  who  toi:^hr  at  the  F rates  ;  and  whom,  at 
E^)x\  you  furtltcd  to  raItH.Mn   thcmlVlvcs  at  ei^htcvrn  Dtnarii 

{e-r  Head  :  W  Ix^bcr  this  ILinti^.-U  for  Lab<M:rs  and  Journeys, 
e,  as  he  \v(^i  !d  bi  thouehc,  the  Ri\al  o(  Hfrjulfs  \  or  whether 
"he  be  what  his  Father  loit  him,  a  Trifnitary,  a  Vaflal,  a  Slave 
of  the  R6**:u*t  Peop  c.  Did  no:  tlv*  Cv^nrcioulncfs  of  his  wicked 
Deed  at  Sagurttum  torment  him,  .uid  m.ike  him  dcfperate,  he 
would  ha\'e  Tome  Rc;;,ird,  if  not  to  his  conqu.'icd  Country, 
ret  furcly  to  his  own  tV.inilv,  t>  Ms  Father's  Memory,  to  the 
^Treaty  writtc»)  with  ,-!r:rL'"\<  own  Haiul.  We  mieht  have 
ftar\'ed  them  in  /■Vv.v ;  wc  mi  .ht  h.ivc  jMrt'cd  into  Jfnca  with 
our  victorious  Fleet,  afid  in  ..  few  Pars  have  deftroyed  Car* 
tkage.  At  their  humble  Siip|>licj.tion  we  pardoned  them ;  we 
releafed  them,  when  they  woie  clofciy  fluit  up  w»ithout  a  Pot 
fibility  of  efcaping ;  we  m.idc  Peace  with  them  when  they 
were  conquered.  Wlvcn  thev  were  diilreflcd  by  the  Ajrittm 
War,  we  cf^nfidered  tlv.  m,  we  treatcvl  them  as  a  People  under 
our  Protection.  And  what  is  the  Return  they  make  us  for  all 
thefe  Favours  ?  lender  the  Conduct  oi  a  hare-brained  young 
Man,  they  come  hither  to  overturn  our  State,  and  lay  wafie 
our  Country.  — I  could  wifh  indeed,  that  it  were  not  lb;  and 
that  the  War  wc  arc  now  enlaced  in  concerned  only  our 
own  Glory,  and  not  our  Prrfcr\  ation.  But  the  Conteft  at 
prefent  is  nor  fi  r  the  Poirc<rK)n  i»f  Suily  and  Saniinia^  but  of 
Italy  itfcif.  Nor  is  there,  K  und  us,  another  Army  which,  if 
we  Ihould  not  prove  the  Conquerors,  may  make  head  againft 
our  vi^^orious  Knemies.  Tlure  aio  no  more  J/ps  tor  them  to 
pafs,  which  mi^jU  give  us  leirurc  to  raiTe  new  Forces.  No, 
Sojdicrs,  here  y(Mi  niufl  make  voui  Stand,  as  if  vou  wore  juft 
now  before  the  A\'alls  of  Ri!Wt\  Let  every  onereflcel,  that  he 
is  now  to  defend,  not  his  own  Perlon  alone,  hut  his  Wife,  his 
Children,  his  helplcfs  Iiifj^nis.  Yet  let  not  private  Confidera- 
tions  alone  poircfs  our  Miiuls;  let  us  renvjmber  that  the  Eyes 
of  the  Senate  and  People  of  R^mr  are  upon  u: ,  and  that  as  our 
Force  and  Courage  fliall  now  prove,  fuch  w  ill  be  the  Fortune 
of  that  City,  and  of  the  R:/fia»i  Empire. 
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Hannibal,  on  the  cthtr  S'tde^  made  ufeofa  nexu  kind  of  Rheto- 
rU  t§  injfire  his  Soldiers  with  kcfolution.  He  gave  Arms 
t9  fiveral  Mountaineers  tu/jom  he  had  tiken  Prifoners  in  his 
Pi^gi  «w  the  Alps,  and  propofed  to  them  to  fight  two  and 
fpf9  Uthe  Death  of  one  of  theniy  in  the  Sight  of  his  Army  ;  prO"  " 
miJmgLihtrty  and  a  coinpleat  Suit  of  Hnnour^  uith  a  Ifar^ 
hirfif^  tofuch  of  them  as  came  off  victorious.  From  the  Joy  with 
woicb  tie  Prifoners  accepted  thcfe  Condiiicns^  and  the  Senti- 
ments which  Hannibal  obfrvdin  his  Troops  on  bebclding  thefe 
CrnifiiUSy  he  took  Occafton  to  e/W  //;////  a  more  lively  Image  of 
ihetr  prifent  Situation  \  which  Liid  them  under  the  ahfolute  AV- 
tiiffhy  rf conquering  or  dying.     His  Speech  was  to  this  EffetU 

IF  in  Ac  Eftimation  of  your  own  Fortune,  you  will  but 
bear  the  fame  Mind  which  you  juft  now  did,  in  contem- 
plating the  Fortune  of  others,  the  Vi<Slory,  Soldiers,  is  ours. 
What  you  have  feen,  was  not  a  mere  Shew  for  Amufcmcnt, 
but  a  Reprcfentation  of  your  own  real  Condition.  I  know 
not  whether  you  or  your  Prifoners  be  cncompallcd  by  For- 
tune with  the  ftricter  Bonds  and  Ncceffitics.  Two  Seas  en- 
clofe  you  on  the  right  and  left ; — not  a  Ship  to  fly  to  for 
cfcaping.  Before  you  is  the  Po^  a  River  broader  and  more  ra- 
pid than  the  Rhone  ;  hchind  you  are  the  Alps^  over  which, 
even  when  your  Numbers  were  undiminiflied,  you  were  hard- 
ly able  to  force  a  Paflage.  Here  then,  Soldiers,  you  muft 
either  conquer  or  die,  the  very  firft  Hour  you  meet  the  Ene- 
my. But  the  fame  Fortune  which  has  thus  laid  you  under 
the  Neceffity  of  fighting,  has  fct  before  your  Eyes  ihofe  Re- 
wards of  Vi<^t<)ry,  than  which  no  Men  are  ever  wont  to 
wifli  for  greater  from  the  immortal  Gr>ds.  Should  we  by  our 
Valour  recover  only  Sicily  and  Sardiwa,  which  were  ravifli'd 
from  our  Fatlicis,  thofc  would  be  no  inconfiderabic  Prizes. 
Yet,  what  are  thofc  ?  The  Wealth  of  Rome^  whatever  Riches 
{he  has  heaped  together  in  the  Spoils  of  Nations,  all  thefe, 
with  the  Mafttrs  of  them,  will  be  yours.  You  have  been 
long  enough  employed  in  drivinji  the  Cattle  upon  the  vaft 
Mountains  of  Lufitania  and  Celtiheria  ;  you  have  hitherto 
met  with  no  Reward  worthy  of  the  Labours  and  Dangers 
you  have  undergone.  The  Time  is  now  come  to  reap  the 
full  Recompcnce  of  your  toilfome  Marches  over  fo  many 
Mountains  and  Rivers,  and  through  fo  many  NationSj^all  of 
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tScm  in  Arms.  This  is  ihc  Placc^  which  Fonune  has  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  Limits  of  your  Laboi:rs ;  it  is  here  that  vou 
will  finifti  your  glorious  W^r.'^rc,  c^r.d  receive  an  ample  Rc- 
compcnce  of  your  con:?\.itcj  Serxice.  For  I  would  not 
have  you  imagine,  ih^t  \':c":iry  will  be  as  dilEcuit  as  the 
Nan'.iT  of  a  Roman  Wati  i«  crca:  and  founding.  It  has 
otten  happened  that  a  ccfpivld  fencmy  has  cixen  a  bloody 
Battle,  and  the  nicft  rc!. owned  Klnps  and  Nations  have  by 
at  fmall  Fo:ce  been  overthrown.  And  ;f  you  but  take  away 
the  Glitter  oi  the  A;-:.;-  N.-r/.e,  wi:at  is  there,  wherein 
they  mav  ilar^.d  in  Competition  with  y:;.  f  For  (to  fay  no- 
thing of  your  Service  in  War  for  twenty  Years  together  with 
fo  much  \'a]our  and  SiiccciVI  from  the  very  Pillars  of  //irr- 
chl.Sy  from  the  Ocean,  f:om  tho  iitmcli  Boi  ;iJ>  of  die  Earth, 
through  fo  many  warlike  Nutii^ns  o:'  ^>t7:';  and  Gatd^  arc 
you  not  come  hither  \iw':.v:ov:>  :  And  wi:h  whom  arc  you 
now  to  f.jil::  :  \V;:li  n\v  Sv^^iiers,  ..n  iinJ-iKiplined  Army, 
beaten,  v.ino,ii;ihed,  hific^'cd  bv  the  C?j;./j  th^r  very  \A\  Sum- 
mer, an  Army  uni^nov.n  i.^  th.eir  Leactr,  ;:nd  unacouainted 
with  him. 

Or  Ihai!  I,  who  w.:?  Lnu  I  mir.ht  ;i!mrit  fay,  but  cer- 
tainly t7::.^;':t  ;./»  in  th;^  Tent  o(  v,.-  Father,  that  moft  ex- 
cellent Gcr.vr.*.!,'  \\.\Vi  1,  the  Co!:qi:».;vr  ot  ^>.;.«  and  Gcul^ 
and  no:  ovly  of  the  .jiV.'iv  N.itions  hi:t,  which  is  greater 
yet,  c\  t!jc  .:';;  ibtiir.tivt  >,  flull  1  compare  myfeli  with 
t r. is  H .1 1 1- \  car  C. . pt.oi n  :  A  Ci p:.- i n.  In  :"orc  whom  iliould  one 
place  tic  I  \vo  .\:inii?,  w  :i^  ut  iluir  Fnfigns,  lam  perfu-ded 
he  would  iKt  kru^w  to  uhivh  ct  tliem  be  is  Conful  ?  I  ciUem 
it  no  fnuli  Ad.anta^v.,  SjlJicri,  that  there  is  not  one  among 
you,  whoh.-:?  rot  otte;:  In^cn  an  Exc-witncfs  of  my  Exploits 
in  VVar ;  not  one,  of  whofc  \'aJour  I  myfclf  have  not  been 
a  SpwEhtor,  fo  as  to  be  .ihie  to  name  the  Times  and  Places  of 
his  noble  Atchievements  ;  that  \^  ith  Soldiers  whom  I  have  a 
thoufand  timts  piaifcd  and  rewarded,  aiid  whofe  Pupil  I  in-a-s 
before  I  became  their  Genera!,  I  i]\.\]\  march  againft  an  Army 
of  Men  Stranj»crs  to  one  another. 

On  what  Side  foevcr  I  turn  mv  Fve%  I  behold  all  full  of 
Courage  and  Strength ;  a  J'tUvun  IrJantry,  a  moft  gallant 
Cavalrv  ;  you,  my  Allies,  moft  faithful  and  valiant  ;  you 
Cdrlhii^ir,!a^ts^  whom  not  only  your  Country's  Caufe,  but 
the  jufteft  Anger  impels  to  Battle.  The  Il-^pe,  the  C-ouiagc 
of  Aflailants  is  always  greater,  than  of  ihofc  who  acl  upon 
thcDcfenfive.  With  hollile  Ranncr:>  difphnM,  you  arc  come 
down  upon  /r/r.y ;  you  bring  the  War.  Grief,  Injuries  In- 
dignities fire  your  Minds,  and  fpur  you  forward  to  Revenge.— 
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rirft  they  demanded  me ;  that  I,  your  General  fcould  be 
delivered  up  to  them ;  next,  all  yoUj  \vh6  had  fought  at  the 
Si^  of  Saguntum ;  and  we  were  to  be  put  to  I3eath  by  the 
extremeft  Touures.  Proud  and  cruel  Nation!  Every  thing 
muft  be  yours,  and  at  your  Difpofal  ?  You  are  to  prefer! be 
to  11S9  with  whom  we  ftiail  make?  ^Var,  with  whom  we  fhall 
make  Peace?  You  are  to  fet  us  Bounds;  to  (hut  us  up  within  HiJIs 
and  Rivers;  h\xtyou^  you  are  not  to  obferve  the  Limits  which 
youifilvcB  have  fix'd?  Pafs  not  the  Iberus.  What  next? 
xiwdl  nottbi  Saguntines  ;  Saguntum  is  upon  the  Iberus, 
9UV€  W  a  Step  toivards  that  City.  Is  it  a  fmall  Matter 
Cfacfiy  that  you  have  deprived  us  of  our  ancient  PoO'eiTions, 
fi&i^  and  Sardinia ;  you  would  have  Spain  too  ?  VVcli, 
WC  flail  yield  Spain ;  and  then — you  will  pafs  into  Africa, 
tyiU  fa&j  did  I  fay  ? — This  very  Year  they  prdcr'd  one  of 
their  Confuls  into  Africa^  the  other  into  Sp^in.  No,  Sol- 
dien,  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  what  we  can  vindicate 
with  our  Swords.  Come  on  then.  Be  Men.  The  Romans 
oiay  with  more  Safety  be  Cowards;  they  have  their  own 
Country  behind  them,  have  Places  of  Refuge  to  fly  to,  and 
are  iccure  from  Danger  in  the  Roads  thither :  but  for  you^ 
there  is  no  middle  Fortune  between  Death  and  Viclory.  Let 
this  be  but  well  fix'd  in  your  Minds,  and  once  again,  I  fay, 
you  art  Conquerors. 


L  E'S  S  O  N    XII. 

The  tW9  follcnving  Speeches  are  thofe  preceding  the  Battle  of 
Zama ;  which  concluded  the  fecond  Punic  FFar  to  the  Advan- 
tage of  the  Romans,  afler  it  had  lajhd  17  Years.  Ihcy 
are  different  from  the  two  former^  as  they  relate  to  a  Treaty 
of  Peace.  The  two  Generals  were  Hannibal  and  the  famous 
Scipio  Africanus,  Son  of  the  former  Scipio.  An  Intcrvinu 
was  difired  by  Hannibal,  and  agreed  to  by  Scipio.  The 
Place  pitched  upon  was  a  large  Plain  bePtveen  the  two  Camps ^ 
entirely  open^  and  where  no  Amhujh  could  be  laid.  The  two 
Generals  rode  thither^  efcortedhy  an  equal  Number  of  Guar,  h  \ 
from  whom  fcparating^  and  each  atte?ided  only  by  an  InitT- 
pretevy  they  met  in  the  Mid-way,  Both  remained  for  a  while 
filenty  viewing  each  other  with  mutual  Admiration,  Hannilul 
at  length  fpoke  thus. 

SINCE  Fate  has  fo  ordain'd  ir,  that  I,    who  began  tf)c 
War,  and  who  have  bcco  fo  often  on  the  Point  of  end- 
ing 
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TH  E  foUtnvtng  Speeches  are  felcHed  from  Shalcc(j 
and  'tis  hoped  they  will  he  ufeful  and  agreeable  U 
BeySy  as  they  will  ferve  to  give  a  Variety  to  their  Tajks^ 
to  bring  them  acquainted  U'ith  the  higher  and  more  poetical 
cf  their  own  Language,  I  huve  taken  feme  fmall  Liberties 
and  there  in  altering  an  obfclcte  IVord^  or  even  a  Sent 
when  I  thought  the  Corylni^ion  of  it  (which  fomctinies  hee^ 
in  Shakcfpcar)  too  hard  or  too  obfcurt  for  Boys  to  underji 
But  this  Liberty y  it  will  he  terCciv^d^  f  have  ufed  but  very 
ringly ;  and  never  with  the  Prefumption  cf  hoping  to  \ 
Slvakcfpcar,  but  only  to  make  him  more  fit  and  proper  fm 
Purfcfes.  Ultb  tvhat  Judgment  the  Speeches  are  chofen  mu 
left  to  the  Determination  of  judicious  AlajJersy  who  will  be  at 
herty  to  make  ufe  of  avy  other s^  which  they  may  think  msrepn 
The  tiuo  or  three  la/i  are  given  as  Interludes  for  feveral  Bej 
fraiiife  on  together. 


LESSON    I. 

The  Progrefs  of  Life.       From  the  Plcy  called^ 

As    YOU    LIKE    IT. 

AL  L  the  World's  a  Stage, 
And  all  the  Men  and  Women  merely  Players  ; 
They  have  their  Exits,  and  their  Entrances; 
And  one  Man  in  his  Time  plays  many  Parts : 
His  A<3s  being  {tv^n  Ages.     At  firft  the  Infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  nis  Nurfc's  Arms: 
And  then,  the  whining  School-boy  with  his  Satchel, 
And  fiiining  MorningTFace,  creeping  like  Snail 
Unwillingly  to  School.     And  then,  the  Lover  j 
iiijihing  like  Furnace,  with  a  woeful  Ballad 
Made  to  his  Miftrcfs'  Eyebrow.     Then,  a  Soldier; 
Full  of  ftrongc  Oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  Pard, 
Jealous  in  Honour,  fiidden  and  quick  in  Quarrel, 
Seeking  the  Bubble  Reputation, 

Ev'n  in  the  Cannon's  Mouth.     And  then,  the  Juflicc, 
In  fair  round  Belly,  with  good  Capon  lin'd  ; 
With  Fycs  fcvcre,  and  Beard  of  formal  Cut, 
Full  of  wiic  Saws,  and  modern  Inftances, 
A':J  fo  he  plays  his  Part.     Thefixth  Age  fliifts 
i'lro  the  Itan  and  flipper'd  Pantaloon, 
"VN'irh  Spectacles  on  Noi'c,  and  Pouch  on  Side;^ 
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His  youthful  Hofc  well  fav'd,  a  World  too  wide 
For  his  fhrunic  Shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  V^oice, 
Turning  again  towards  childifti  Treble,  pipes. 
And  whiftles  in  hia  Sound.     Laft  Scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  {(range  eventful  Hiftory, 
Is  iecond  Childiflinefs,  and  mere  Oblivion ; 
Sans  Teeth,  ikns  Eyes,  fans  Tafle,  fans  every  thlnj. 


LESSON     II. 

HAiMLE'i'V  Meditation  on  Death. 

TO  be,  or  not  to  be :  That  is  the  Queftion.— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  Mind,  to  fuiFer 

The  Stings  and  Arrows  of  outrageous  Fortune ; 

Y^  to  take  Arms  againft  a  Siege  of  Troubles, 

And  by  oppofing  end  them? — To  die— to  flecp— 

^oniorc:  and  by  a  Sleep,  to  fay,  we  end 

Tnc  Hcart-ach,  and  the  thoufand  natural  Shocks 

That  Fle(h  is  Heir  to ;  'tis  a  Confummation 

!*voutly  to  be  wifh'd.     To  die— to  fleep— 
'    *<>  fleep  ?— perchance,  to  dream  !  ay,  there's  the  Rub—  . 

i^in  that  Sleep  of  Death  what  Dreams  may  conic, 

(J/Jcn  we  have  fliuffled  ofF  this  mortal  Coil, 

^''ftgive  usjpaufe.— There's  the  Retrofpcft, 

J! ^at  niakes  Calamity  of  fo  long  Life. 

^'' who  would  bear  the  Whips  and  Scorn  o'  th'  Time, 

•ij**  Oppreflbr's  Wron^,  the  proud  Man's  Contumci}, 

.Jjc  Pangs  of  defpis'd  Love,  the  Law's  Delay, 

J*^  InfoTence  of  Office,  and  the  Spurns 

t J^at  patient  Merit  of  th'  Unworthy  takes ; 

t^hen  he  himfclf  miglit  his  Quietus  make 

^ith  a  bare  Bodkin  ?  Who  would  Fardles  bear, 

K  ^  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  Life  ? 

7^  that  the  Dread  of  fomething  after  Death, 

1  *  hat  undifcover'd  Country,  from  whofe  Bouine 

^o  Traveller  returns)  puzdcs  the  Will ; 

^nd  makes  us  rathor  bear  thofe  Ills  we  have, 

..J^han  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

'hus  vonfciencc  does  make  Cowards  of  us  all : 

And 
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And  thus  the  native  Hue  of  Rcfolution 
Is  Ikklu  J  o'er  with  the  pale  Cifl  of  Thoiij?ht  ; 
AikI  Eiiterpri/.cs  of  great  Pith  and   Moment, 
With  this  Regard  their  Current   turn  awrj-, 
And  lolt  the  Name  of  A<5lion. 
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yf  Spiwo  of  Khig  Henry  the  Frurth^  up-m  lis  r reviving  xVin 
hi  the  Sight  y  cf  the  Rebelusn  cf  the  Eur  I  of  North  Uiz 
berland. 

XT  O  W  many  Thoufands  of  my  poorift  Subjeds 

JTX   ^^^^  ^^  ^'^is  Hour  aflecp !    O  gentle  Sleep ! 

Nature's   foU  Nurfe,    how  have  I  frighted  thee. 

That  thou  no  more   wilt  weigh  my  Eye-lids  down, 

And  ftcep  my  Scnfes   in  Forgetfulnefs  ? 

"Why  rather.    Sleep,    lyeft  thou  in  fmoaky  Hutts, 

Upon  uneafy  Pallets  ftrctching  thcc. 

And  huflit  with  buzzing  Night-flies   to  thy  Slumber; 

Than  in  the  perfumM  Chambers  of  the  Great, 

And  luird  with  Sounds  of  fweetcft  Melody  ? 

()  thou  dull  God  !    why  lyeft  thou  with  the  Vile 

In  loathfome  Beds,    and  leav'ft  the   Kingly  Couch 

Beneath    rich  Canopies  of  coftly    State, 

A  Watch-cafe  to  a   common  Larum-bell  ? 

Wilt  thou   upon  the  hioh  and  giddy  Mart, 

Seal  up  the  Ship-boy's  £ycs,    and  rock  his  Brains, 

In  Cradle  of  the  rude  imperious   Surge; 

And  in   the   Vifitation  «f  the   Wind*?, 

Who  take  the  rufRan  Billows  by  the  Top, 

Curlin<;  their  monftrous   Heads,    and    hanging  them 

With  deafening  Clamours   in  the  flippery  Shrouds 

That,   with  the  Hurly,  .Death  itfelf  awakes  ? 

Can'ft  thou,    O  partial  Sleep  !    give  thy   Repufe 
To  the  wet  Sea-boy,    in  an  Hour  fo  rude  ? 
And,    in  the  calmeft,    and  the  ftiilcft  Night, 
With  ail   Appliances  and  Means  to-boot, " 
Deny  it  to  a   King?    Then,    happy  lowly  Clown! 
Uncaiy  hcs  the  Head  that  wears  :i  Crow:i. 

L  E  S  S  01 
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LESSON     IV. 

ff%en  Henry  the  Fourth  was  on  his  Death-hd^  he  ordered  t!:^ 
Crown  to  he  laid  hy  him  on  his  Piilozv.  The  Priusr  of  WaK.5, 
wie  had  hitherto  lived  a  very  ui/d  a  fid  dijTolute  Life^  (thcurb 
afterwards  he  was  the  famous  Hc:iry  the  Fifth ^  iiho  eonqiiercd 
France]  fitting  by  his  lled-fida^  and  imagining  his  Father  was 
Jgadj  took  the  Crovjn  from  his  Filha\  rfficiling  and  ^-y^raliz- 
m  upon  !ty  and  retired  iyito  the  next  Koom  very  forroivfuL 
The  King  atvakingy  erlledfor  his  Croivn  and  Son^  who  enterifi^ 
ba/lify  the  Room^  fays^  I  never  thouL^iit  to  hear  you  fpeak 
again ;  upon  which  the  King  takes  occafion  to  rebuke  him  in 
the  following  Speech.  [The  Prince  of  Wakb'j  Anfaer  to  bt 
fpoken  by  another  Boy.] 

Jr.  Hinry.     'T'  H  Y  Wi(h   was  Father,     Harry^    to  that 

J.  Thought : 

1  ftay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Doft  thou  Co  hunger  for  my  empty  Chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  inveft  thcc  in  my  Honours, 
Before  thy  Hour  be  ripe  ?  O  toolifli  \'outh  ! 
Thou  fuck'ft  the  Grcatncfs  that  will  overwhelm  thcc. 
Stay  but  a  little,  for  my  Cloud  of  Di^rnity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  fo  we^k  a  Wind, 
That  it  will  quickly  drop,  my  Day  is  done. 
Thou  haft  ftoPn  That,  which,  after  a  few  Hours, 
Were  thine  without  Offence ;  and  at  my  Death 
Thou  haft  feal'd  up  m v  Expectation. 
Thy  Life  did  manifeft,  thou  lov'dft  me  not ; 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  affur'd  of  it. 
Thou  hid'lt  a  thoufand  Daggers  in  thy  Thoughts, 
Which  thou  haft  whetted  on  thy  ftony  Heart, 
To  ftabat  half  an  Hour  of  my  frail  Life. 
What !  canft  thou  not  forbear  mc  half  an  Hour  ? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  Grave  thyfjf. 
And  bid  the  merry  Bells  ring  to  thy  Ear 
That  Thou  art  crowned,  no:  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  Tears,  that  ihould  hedew  my  Hcrfe, 
Be  Drops  of  Balm  to  fanotify  thy  Head  ; 
Only  compound  me  with  lorgor ten  Duft, 
Give  that  which  gave  thcc  Life,  unto  the  Worms. 
Pluck  down  my  Officers,  break  my  Decrees ;  m 

For  now  a  Time  is  come  to  mock  at  Form  j 

3  Ilinry 
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Henry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd  :  Up,  Vanity  ! 

Down  royal  State !  all  you  fage  Counfellors,  hence; 

And  at  the  EngUjh  Court  affemblc  now. 

From  ev'ry  Region,  Apes  of  Wlcncfs : 

Now,  neighbour  Confines,  purge  you  of  your  Scum  ; 

Have  you  a  Ruffian  that  will  fwear,  drink,  dance. 

Revel  the  Night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 

The  olJcll  Sir.?  the  ncwcll  kind  of  Ways  r 

Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more: 

7:-;  .L-;;J{h.iIl  e;i\e  him  Office,  Honour,  Might  : 

F<ir  the  Fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  Licence  plucks 

Tl:e  M'jzzic  of  Kellraint  5  and  the  wild  Dog 

Shall  fleih  his  l\»oth  on  cver\'  Innocent. 

0  my  poor  Kincdom,  lick  with  Civil  Blows  ! 
When  that  my  Care  would  not  withhold  thy  Riots, 
A\'hat  wilt  thou  do  when  Riot  is  thy  Care  r 

O,  thou  wiit  be  a  Wilderncfs  again. 
Peopled  with  Wolves,  thy  old  Inhabitants. 

P.  Henry,  O  pardr  n  me,  my  Liege  \  but  for  my  Tears 

1  had  forcltall'd  ihis  dear  and  djcp  Rebuke,  [JfTwre 
F>e  you  with  Grief  had  fpokc,  and  I  had  heard 

The  Courfe  of  it  fo  far.     There  is  your  Crown ; 
And  he  that  wears  the  Crown  immortally. 
Long  gujrd  it  vours  !  If  I  affecl  it  more. 
Than  :j>  your  Honour,  and  as  your  Renown, 
I^ct  me  no  more  from  this  Obedience  rife. 
Which  my  moft  true  and  inward -duteous  Spirit 
Tcacheth  t!r!s  proftratc  and  cxtciior  Bending. 
Heav'n  witncfs  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in. 
And  found  no  Courfe  of  Breath  within  your  Majefty, 
How  ci^!d  it  ftruck  my  Heart !  If  I  do  feign, 

0  let  me  in  my  prefent  AVildncfs  die. 

And  ncv*.  r  live  to  flicw  th'  incredulous  World 
The  noble  Change  that  I  have  purpofcd. 
Coining  to  look  on  you,  ihinki:?gyou  dead, 
(And  dcnd  atmolK  my  Lies^c,  to  think  you  were) 

1  ffafce  unto  the  Crown  as  having  Senfe, 

And  thus  upbraided  it.     **Thc  Care  on  thee  depending 

**  Hath  fed  upon  the  Body  of  my  Father." 

Accufing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  Head, 

To  tr\*  with  it  (as  with  an  Encmv, 

That  had  before  my  Face  murdered  my  Father) 

The  Quarrel  of  a  trje  fcheritor. 

B-.it  ft  it  did  affevSl  my  Blood  with  Toy,» 
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OttmSivaj  Thoughts  to  any  Strain  of  Pride  ■ 

If  Mf  rebel  or  vain  Spirit  of  mine 

Did  with  the  leaft  Affedion  of  a  Welcome 

GtieEmertainment  to  the  Might  of  it ; 

Lcf  Hcav  n  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  Head, 

Ard  make  me  as  the  poorcft  VailaJ  is,  ^ 

T\m  doth  with  Awe  and  Terror  kneel  to  it  I 

^^ ■ 
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!Sf  %wA  ^  King'Bcniy  thi  Fifth  at  ihi  SUgi  rf  Harflcur* 

ONCE  more  unto  the  Breach,  dear  Friends,  once  more^ 
Or  clofe  the  Wall  up  with  the  Englijh  Dead. 
n  Pbce  thcre*s  nothing  fo  becomes  a  Man 
^  modcft  Stillnefs  and  Humility : 
'^t  when  the  Blaft  of  War  blows  in  our  Ear*, 
9*cn  imitate  the  Action  of  the  Tiger; 
^Sea  the  Sinews,  fummon  up  the  Blood, 
^^%uife  fair  Nature  with  hard  -  favoured  Rage  | 
^fam  knd  the  Eye  a  terrible  Afpedt ; 
ft  it  prr  o*er  the  Portage  of  the  Head, 
^e  the  Baft  Cannon :  let  the  Brow  overwhelm  it, 
^  fadiStf  as  doth  a  galled  Rock 
^crhang  ]uia  jutty  his  confounded  Bafe^  .  . 

^'d  with  the  wild  and  waftefijl  Ocean. 
W  let  the  Teeth,  and  ftretch  the  Noftril  wide ; 
J^  hard  the  Breath,  and  bend  up  every  Spirit 
^  his  full  Height.    Now  on,  you  nobleft  Englijh^ 
•^hofc  Blood  is  fetched  from  Fathers  of  War-proof; 
*4icri,  that,  like  lb  many  JlexanJirsj 
^e  in  thele  Parts  firom  Morn  till  Even  fought^ 
^  flieath*d  their  Swords  for  lack  of  Argument, 
^lionour  not  your  Mothers ;  now  atteft, 
■^  thofe,  whom  you  call'd  Fathers,  did  beget  you. 
-  Copy  now  to  Men  of  g^er  Blood, 
^  teach  them  how  to  war.    And  you,  good  Yeomen, 
liofe  Limbs  were  made  in  England^  (hew  us  here 
be  Metal  of  your  Pafture :  Let  us  fwear 
kat  you  are  worth  your  Breeding,  which  I  doubt  not : 
^r  there  is  none  of  you  fo  mean  and  bali^ 
bat  hath  not  noUe  Luftre  in  your  £«i| 
Vol.  L  -  G  Kc* 
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I  fee  you  (bnd  like  Greyhounds  in  the  Slips, 
Straining  upon  the  Start.     The  Game's  afoot ; 
Follow  your  Spirit ;  amd,  upon  this  Charge, 
Cr}',  God  for  Harry  !  England  !  and  St.  Gezrge  f 
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Part  of  the  Speech  fpoken  by  the  Chorus  in  the  Play  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  Tlje  Tune  Jtipprfed  to  be  the  Night  before  the 
Battle  cf  Agincourt. 

'OW  let  Imagination  form  a  Time, 
_        When  creeping  Murmur,  and  the  poring  Dark, 
•ilis  the  wide  Xcflel  of  the  Univerfe. 

From  Camp  to  Camp,  through  the  foul  Womb  of  Night, 

The  Hum  of  either  Army  ftilly  founds; 

That  the  fixt  Centincls  almoft  receive 

The  fecret  VVhifpcrs  of  each  other's  Watch. 

Fire  anfwcrs  Fire  ;  and  through  their  paly  Flames 

Each  Battle  fees  the  other's  umber'd  Face. 

Steed  threatens  Steed,  in  high  and  boaftful  Neighs 

Piercing  the  Night's  dull  Ear,  and  from  the  Tents 

l^he  Armourers,  accompliftiing  the  Knights, 

With  bufy  Hammers  clofing  Rivets  up. 

Give  dreadful  Note  of  Prcpration. 

The  Country  Cocks  do  crow,  the  Clocks  do  toll : 

And  (the  third  Hour  of  droufy  Morning  nam'd) 

Proud  of  their  Numbers  and  fecure  in  Soul, 

The  confident  and  over-hafly  French 

Do  chide  the  cripple  tardy-paced  Night, 

Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  Witch,  does  limp 

So  tedioufly  away.     The  poor  condemned  Englijk 

Like  Sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  Fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 

The  Morning's  Danger:  and  their  Danger  fad. 

Set  forth  in  lank-lean  Cheeks  and  War-worn  Coats, 

Prefcnteth  th.cm  unto  the  gazing  Moon 

So  many  horrid  Ghoils — Who  now  beholds 

The  royal  Captain  of  this  ruii/d  BaPid 

V/aikinc  from  Watch  to  ^Va:ch,  from  Tent  to  Tent, 

Let  I.ini  cr}-,  IVaifc  and  ( jlorv  on  his  Head  ! 

F'>r  f  ;rth  he  i;^cls  and  vifi:?  all  his  Hoft, 

L,^i  -Ju  in  Cr^od-niorrow  with  a  jiiodcft  Smile, 

And 
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And  cdls  them  Brothers,  Friendi ,  and  Countrymen* 
IJpoo  bis  royal  Face  there  is  no  Note^ 
How  dread  an  Army  hath  enrounded  him: 
Nor  doth  he  give  up  the  leaft  Jot  of  Cobur 
^j^ip  the  weary  and  all-watche<l  Night ; 
1^  frefbly  looks,  and  over-bears  Fatigue 
"With  cb^rfiil  Semblance  and  fwcet  Majcfty  : 
.That  ev'ry  Wretch,  pining  and  paJc  before, 
Beholding  hinit  plucks  Comfort  from  his  Looks. 


H|^ 
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TJ#  Spiich  6f  Henry  tbe  Fifth  at  the  Battle  ^Agincourt,  te/^rr 
bi  Mbud  that  gbrious  Vieiery^  which  compleated  thi  Cdn^ 
Mir  ^France,  and  which  is  fi  highly  celebrated  by  all  9ur 
JH^/ltnaHSy  as  he  encountered  near  fixty  theufand  French* 
flMS,  with  fo  fmall  a  Number  as  12000  jEnglim.  72r  Eart 
rf  Weftmorefand  faying^ 

O  d)at  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thoufand  of  thofe  Men  in  England, 

That  do  no  Work  to-day ! 

King  Henry,   with  a  noble  and  undaunted  Spirit,  fpoke  at 
filkws. 

WH  A  Ts  he,  that  wiflies  fo  f 
My  CouGn  IVeJimoreland  ?  No,  my  fair  Coufin,  * 

If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  Country  L06 ;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  Men,  tne  greater  fhare  of  Honour. 
God's  Will !  I  pr^  thee  wifli  not  one  Man  more, 
I  am  not  the  leau  covetous  of  Gold ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  Coft ; 
It  yems  me  not  if  Men  my  Garments  wear ; 
Sach  outward  Things  dwell  not  in  my  Defire : 
But  if  it  be  a  Sin  to  covet  Honour, 
I  am  the  moft  ofFexKling  Soul  alive. 
No,  no,  my  Lord,  wi(h  not  a  Man  from  England: 
I  would  not  lofe  fo  great,  fo  hieh  an  Honour 
As  one  Man  more,  methinks,  Inould  (hare  frogk  me. 
For  the  beft  Hopes  I  have.    Don't  wilh  one  more : 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Weftnwrdand,  throughout  my  Hoft, 
That  he  who  hath  no  Stomach  to  this  Fight, 
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And  then  falls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventur'd. 

Like  litde  wanton  Boys,  that  fwim  on  Bladders, 

Thefe  many  Summers,  in  a5ca  of  Glory  : 

But  fir  beyond  my  Depth  :  my  high-blown  Pride 

At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 

Weary,  aod  old  with  Service,  to  the  Mercy 

Of  a  rude  Stream,  that  muft  for  ever  hide  me. 

Vain  Pomp  and  Glory  of  this  World,  I  hate  ye ; 

I  feel  my  Heart  new-open*d.     Oh,  how  wretched 

li  that  poor  Man  that  hangs  on  Princes  Favours ! 

There  is,  betwixt  that  Smile  which  we  afpire  to. 

That  fweet  Regard  of  Princes,  and  our  Ruin, 

More  Pangs  and  Fears  than  War  and  Women  know  j 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer^ 

Never  to  hope  again. 

Enter  CxomwtW^  Jianding  amazed, 

Vfhfj  how  now,  Cromwell! 

Cfrem.  I  have  no  Power  to  fpeak.  Sin 

fF^f.    What,  amaz'd 
At  my  Misfortunes  ?    Can  thy  Spirit  wonder, 
A  great  Man  fliould  decline  ?     Nay,  if  you  weep, 
I'm  faUen  indeed. 

Crom.  How  does  your  Grace  ? 

fTdf.   Why,  well; 
Never  fo  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myfelf  iiow,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  Peace  above  all  earthly  Dignities ; 
A  ftill  and  quiet  Confcience.     The  King  has  cur'd  ma, 
I  humbly  thank  his  Grace,  and,  from  thefe  Shoukter^, 
Thefe  ruin'd  Pillars,  out  of  Pity  taken 
A  Load  would  fink  a  Navy,  too  much  Honour. 
O,  'tis  a  Burden,  Cromwell^  'tis  a  Burden, 
Too  heavy,  for  a  Man  that  hopes  for  Heav'n. 

Crom.  I'm  glad  your  Grace  makes  that  right  Ufe  of  it. 

fFolf.   I  hope  I  do :  I'm  able  now,  methtnks. 
Out  of  a  Fortitude  of  Soul  I  feel, 
T'  endure  more  Miferies,  and  greater  far 
Than  my  weak-hearted  Enemies  dare  offer. 
What  News  abroad? 

Crom:  The  heavieft,  and  the  worfi^ 
Is  your  Difoleafure  from  the  King, 

Wolf.    God  blefs  him !  .^^ 

Crmn.  The  neirt:  %  iWl  fir  fboma$  M$rt  is  cho&n 
IaviA  QiancelljiyM  liL 
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jy$lf  ThaVs  romewhtt  fudden 

But  he's  a  learned  Man.     May  he  continue 
lions:  in  his  Highneis'  Favour,  and  do  Juftice 
For  truth's  fal^e  and  his  Confciencc,  that  his  Bones, 
When  he  has  run  his  Courfe,  and  fleeps  in  Bleffings, 
May  have  a  Tomb  of  Orphans  Tears  wept  on  him ! 
What  more  ? 

Cram,  That  Cranmer  is  returned  with  Welcome  ; 
Infiall'd  Lord  Archbiihop  of  Canterhury, 

IVolf   That's  News,  indeed. 

Crom,    Laft,  that  the  Lady  Atm^ 
Whom  the  King  hath  in  Secrecy  lone  married. 
This  Day  was  vicw'd  in  open  as  his  Queen, 
Going  to  Chapel,  and  the  Voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  Coronation. 

Wolf.   There  was  the  Weight  that  puU'd  me  down, 

0  Crcmwell^ 

The  King  (las  gone  beyond  me :  all  my  Glories 

In  that  one  Woman  I  have  loft  for  ever. 

No  Sun  (hall  ever  ufhcr  forth  my  Honours, 

Or  gild  again  the  noble  Troops,  that  waited 

Upon  my  Smiles.     Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell  \ 

1  am  a  poor  falPn  Man,  unworthy  now 

To  be  thy  Mafter.     Seek  the  King ;  I've  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  thou  art :  he  will  advance  thee ; 
Some  little  Memory  of  me  will  ftir  him  ; 
J  know  his  noble  Nature,  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  Service  perifh  too.     Good  CromwiB, 
Neglefthim  not,  be  mindful,  and  provide 
'  For  thine  own  future  Safety, 
Crom,    O,  my  Lord, 
Muft  I  then  leave  you  ?    Muft  I  needs  forgo 
So  good,  fo  noble,  and  fo  true  a  Mafter  ? 
Bear  witnefs,  all  that  have  not  Hearts  of  Iron, 
With  what  a  Sorrow  Crcmwell  leaves  his  Lord. 
The  King  (hall  have  my  Service ;  but  my  Prayers 
For  ever,  and  for  ever  fliall  be  yours. 

Wclf.     CronrwelL,  I  did  not  think  to  (hed  a  Tear 
In  all  my  Miferies  ;  but  thou  haft  forc'd  me. 

Out  of  thy  honeft  Truth,  to  play  the  Woman- ' 

Let's  dry  our  Eyes:   and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell  % 
Mark  by  my  Fall,  and  that  which  ruin'd  me. 
And  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  (hall  be. 
And  flccp  in  dull  cold  Marble,  whtre  no  mention 
Of  me  muft  more  be  heard :  fay  thcni  I  taught  theei 
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Say,  ffVJiyj  that  one?  rode  the  Waves  of  Glorjr, 

And  (bunded  all  the  Depths  and  Shoals  of  Honour, 

FoiukT  thee  a  Way,  out  of  this  Wreck,  to  rife  in  j 

A  fure  and  fafe  one,  tho'  thy  Mailer  mife'd  it. 

Cr§mwelly  I  charge  thee,  fling  awa^  Ambition ; 

By  that  Sin  fell  the  Angels ;  now  can  Man  dicn 

(The  Image  of  his  Maker)  hope  to  wm  by't  ? 

Love  thyfcif  laft,  cherifh  thofe  Hearts  that  wait  thee; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  Honefiy. 

Sdll  in  thy  right  Hand  carry  gentle  Peace, 

To  filence  envious  Tongues.     Be  juft,  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  Ends  thou  aim'ft  at,  be  thy  Country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  Truth's :  Then  if  thou  fell'ft,  O  CrmweBy 

Thou  fall'ft  a  blcffed  Martyr.    "Serve  the  King ; 

And,   prithee,  lead  me  in 

There  take  an  Inventory  of  all  I  have ; 

To  Ae  laft  Penny,  'tis  the  King's.     My  Robe, 

And  my  Integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 

I  new  dare  call  my  own.     O  Cromwell^  CrmtWiU, 

Had  I  but  fervM  my  God  with  half  the  Zeal 

I  ferv'd  my  King,  he  would  not  Sn  mine  Age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  Enemies. 

Crom.  Good  Sir,  have  Patience. 

ff^df.   So  I  have.     Farewel 
The  Hopes  of  Court,  my  Hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven. 


LESSON    IX. 

Thi  Quarrel  9f  Brutus  and  Caffius  in  the  Play  of  Julius  Caefar. 

CaJHius.  T^  HAT  you  have  wrong'd  me,  doth  appear  in  this, 

|[     You  have  condcmn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella^ 
For  taking  Bribes  here  of  the  Sardiam*^ 
Wherein,  my  Letter  (writ  on  his  behalf, 
Becaufe  I  knew  the  Man)  was  difregarded. 

Brutus.  You  wrong'd  yourfelf  to  write  in  fuch  a  Caufe. 

Caf.  In  fuch  a  Time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  0£Fence  ibould  bear  its  Comment  • 

jBrirf.  Nay,  let  mc  tell  yini,  Caffim^  you  yourfelf 
Are  much  fufpeded  of  an  itching  Palm; 
And  that  you  fell  your  Offices  for  Gold, 
'To  Uadcienrers. 
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Gf/I   I  an  itching  P^m  ? 
You  Know  that  you  are  Bndmsy  that  fpeak  thb ; 
Or,  by  the  Gods,  this  Speech  were  elfe  your  laft. 

Brut.  The  Name  of  CaJJius  honours  this  Corruption, 
And  Cbaftifement  doth  therefore 'hide  its  Head. 

Caf.  Chaftifcment! — 

Brut.  Remember  Marcby  the  Ides  ol  M^rA  remember ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  Jufiice  £ike  ? 
What  Vulain  touchM  his  Body,   that  did  ftab. 
And  not  for  Juftice  ?  What,  ihal!  one  of  us, 
TTiat  ftruck  the  foremoft  Man  of  all  the  World, 
But  for  fupporting  Robbers ;  (hall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  Fingers  with  bafe  Bribes  ? 
And  fell  die  migh^  Aleed  of  our  large  Honours 
For  fo  much  Tram,  as  may  be  grafped  thus  ?— 
I  had  rather  be  a  Dog,  and  bay  the  Moon, 
That  fuch  a  Roman. 

Caf.  Bruiuiy  bay  not  me  ; 
ril  not  endure  it ;  I  am  a  Soldier.     I, 
Older  in  Practice ;  abler  than  youifelf 
To  make  Conditions. 

Brut.  Go  to ;  you  are  not,  CaJJius^ 

Caf.   I  am. 

Brut.  I  fay  you  are  not. 

Caf.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  Ihall  forget  myfelf— •— 
Have  mind  upon  your  Health tempt  me  no  fariher. 

Brut.  Away,  flight  Man  ! 

Caf.  Is't  poffible? 

Brut.   Hear  me,  for  I  will  fpeak. 
Mull  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  ralh  Cholcr  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  Madman  ftares  ? 

Caf  O  Gods  !  muit  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Brut.  All  this !  ay,  more.     Fret  till  your  proud  Heart  break  j 
Go,  fhew  your  Slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  Bondmen  tremble. 
Muft  I  obfen'e  you  ?  Muft  1  ftand  and  crouch 
Under  your  tcfly  Humour  ?  By  the  Gods, 
You  (hall  digcft  the  Venom  of  your  Spleen, 
Tho'  it  do  fplit  you  :  For  from  this  Day  forth, 
ril  ufe  you  for  my  Mirth,  yea,  for  my  Laughter, 
When  you  are  v^-afpifli. 

Caf.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Brut.  You  fay,  you  are  a  better  Soldier  I 
Let  it  appear  (03  make  your  Vauntijig  true. 

And 
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i  it  flnll  pleafe  me  well.    For  mine  own  pare, 

Jl  be^d  to  learn  of  noble  Men. 

tfi  You  wrong  me  every  way — you  wrong  me,  Brutus  5 

fan  elder  Soldier  %  not  a  better. 

I  &y,  better  ? 

rwr.  If  you  did,  I  care  not 

5^  When  Cafar  liv'd,  he  durft  not  thus  have  mov'd  mc. 

rut.  Peace,  Peace,  you  durft  not  ib  have  tempted  him. 

r/  I  durft  not ! 

rut.  No; 

if  What !  durft  not  tempt  him  ?— — 

ntf.  For  your  Life  you  durft  not 

j/I  Do  not  prefume  too  much  upon  my  Love ; 

J  do  diat  I  ftiall  be  forry  for. 

rut.  You  have  done  that,  you  fliould  be  forry  for, 

re  is  no  Terror,  Cafftus^  in  your  Threats  j 

I  am  arm'd  fo  ftrong  in  Honefty, 

t  they  pafs  by  me,  as  the  idle  Wind, 

kh  I  TtfycGt  not     I  did  fend  to  you 

oertain  Sums  of  Gold,  which  you  deoy'd  me  i 

I  can  raife  no  Money  by  vile  Means  ; 

ieaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  Heart, 

drop  my  Blood  for  Drachma's,  than  to  wring 

n  the  hard  Hands  of  Pealants  their  vile  Trafli, 

iny  Indirection.     I  did  fend 

jTOu  for  Gold  to  pay  my  Legions, 

ich  ydU  deny'd  me  ;  was  that  done  like  CaJJius  ? 

lid  I  have  anfwer'd  Caim  Cajfvus  fo  ? 

tn  Marcus  Brutus  grows  fo  covetous 

ock  fuch  rafcal  Counters  from  his  Friends, 

auly,  Gods,  with  all  your  Thunderbolts, 

t  him  tQ  pieces, 

f  I  deny'd  you  not. 

Trf.  You  did. 

f  I  did  not he  was  but  a  Fool, 

brought  my  Anfwer  back— fir«/«x  hath  riv'd  my  Heart 
tend  mould  bear  a  Friend^s  Infirmities, 
Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 
mi.  I  do  not.     Still  you  pra£Ufe  them  on  me. 
/I  You  love  me  not 
-Kf.  I  do  not  like  your  Faults. 
/I  A  friendly  Eye  could  never  fee  fuch  Faults. 
-«/.  A  Flatterer's  would  not,  tho'  they  do  appear 
uge  as  high  Olympus. 

Caf% 
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For  Cj^&u  is  ^-w^aiy  o/the  WofU  ; 
HalciJ  by  ane  he  loves  ;  birred  bv  his  ficachfr  ; 
Cbcck'J  like  a  Boodmwi ;  alt  his  Fmlts  obfefT'd  ; 
Set  in  a  Noce-Book,  kam'd,  and  oooa'd  by  cote, 
To  caft  intiG  my  Teeth,     O I  couki  weep 

J^fv  Snrrtf  rri-.rri   mirii?  pVi^t  '  — T'hAr/^   J^  iTl'V  DaCSCTm 

And  here  my  naked  i5reait — within,  a  Heart 
Dearer  than  Piutu/  Mine,  richer  than  Gold  ; 
If  that  thounecd'ft  a  RunoH^s^  take  it  forth. 
I,  that  deny'd  thee  Gold,  will  dve  my  Heart  ; 
&rikc  as  thou  didft  at  Gtfar ;  for  I  know. 
When  thou  didft  hate  him  worft,  thou  lov'dft  him  belter. 
^^Pian  ever  thou  lov'dft  CaJ^. 

Brut.  Sheath  your  Dagger; 
Be  angry  when  you  vrill,  it  (hall  have  Scope  ; 
Do  what  you  will,  Dilhonour  fiiall  be  Humour. 
O  CaJpMiy  you  are  yoked  with  a  Lamb, 
That  carries  Anger,  as  the  Flint  bears  Fire  ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  fliews  a  hafty  Spark, 
And  ftraight  is  cold  again. 

Caf.  Hath  CaJJiui  liv'd 
To  be  but  Mirth  and  Laughter  to  his  BmtttSy 
When  Grief,  and  Blood  ill-tempcr'd,  vexeth  him  ? 

Brut.  When  Ifpoke  that,  I  was  tll-temper'd  too. 

Caf  Do  you  confefs  fo  much  ?  Give  i^e  your  Hand* 

Brut.  And  my  Heart  too.  '  [Etdrid 

Caf.  O  Brutus  ! 

Brut.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Caf.  Have  you  not  Love  enough  to  bear  with  me. 
When  that  raih  Humour,  which  my  Mother  gave  me. 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bna.  Yes,  Cajfius^  and  from  henceforth 
When  you  are  over-earneft  with  your  Brutus^ 
Hell  think,  your  Mother  chides,  and  pals  it  by. 
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LESSON     X. 

The  Folly  of  Extravagance. 

igfeveral  Sanfs  from  Timon  cf  Athtnsj  fonuwhat  aberedj 
and  thrown  into  one. 

r  Flavius  the    Steward,   with  Bills   in    his    Handy    and 
feveral  Creditors  following  him. 

iifj.'^rO  Care,  no  Stop  !   fo  thoughtlefs  of  Expcnce, 
Vy\    That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  k, 
ceafe  his  Flow  of  Riot,     Takes  no  account 
'  Things  go  from  him,   nor  has  any  Care 
rhat  is  to  continue.    He'll  not  hear, 
fifong  Neceffity  (hall  make  him  feel. 

It  can  be  done  ? 

muft  be  round  with  him  9  he  now  comes  from^Hunting. 

Enter  Timon, 

Creditor.  My  Lord,  here  is  a  Note  of  certain  Dues. 
mon.  Dues  ?  whence  are  you  ? 
Cred,  Of  Athens  here,  my  Lord. 
m.  Go  to  my  Steward. 

Cred,  Pleafe  your  Lordflbip,  be  hath  put  me  off 
he  Succeffion  of  new  Days,  this  Month : 
Mafter  is  now  urg'd  by  great  Occafion, 
rail  in  what's  his  own  ;  and  humbly  prays  « 

I  with  your  other  noble  Parts  you'll  fuit, 
ving  him  his  Right, 
nu  Mine  honeft  Friend, 
^hee  but  repair  to  me  to-morrow. 
Cred,  Nay,  good  my  Lord— 
m.  Contain  thyfelf,  good  Friend. 
Cred.  One  Varro*s  Ser\'ant,  my  good  Lord— ^ 
Cred.  From  Ifidore^  he  prays  your  fpeedy  Payment— 
Cred.  If  you  did  know,  my  Lord,  my  Mafter's  Wants  -r 

Cred.  'Twas  due  on  Forfeiture  fix  Weeks,  and  pad ? 

Cred,  Your  Steward  puts  me  oflF,  my  Lord,  and  I 
lent  exprcfly  toyourLordfhip. 
m.  Give  me  Breath.    Come  hither,  Flavius. 
goes  the  World,  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd 
1  Claims  of  long-paft  Debts^  of  broken  Bonds, 

And 
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And  the  Dctoition  of  Men's  lawful  Rigbt% 
Againll  my  Honour  ? 

Flav.  Pleafe  you  Gendemen, 
The  Time  is  unagreeable  to  this  Bufinels ; 
Your  Importunity  ceafe,  till  after  Dinner, 
That  I  may  make  his  Lordlhip  underfiand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

TSnL  Do  fo,  my  Friends.  [Exeunt  Credi 

Come,  FlavluSf  let  me  know,  wherefore  ere  diis, 
You  have  not  fully  laid  my  State  before  me  ? 
That  I  might  fo  have  rated  my  Expence, 
As  I  had  leave  of  Means. 

Flav,  O  my  good  Lord, 
At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  Accounts, 
Laid  them  before  you  :  You  would  throw  them  oflf. 
And  fay,  you  found  them  in  mine  Honefty. 
When  for  fome  trifling  Prefent,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  fo  much,  I've  (hook  my  Head,  and  wept : 
Yea,  'gainft  th'  Authority  of  Manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  yqyr  hand  more  dofc. 
My  dear-lov'd  Lord, 

Tho*  now  you  hear  too  late,  even  at  this  time 
The  greateft  of  your  Having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  prefent  Debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  Land  be  fold* 

Flav.  'Tis  all  engag'd  j  fome  forfeited,  and  gone  ; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  flop  the  Mouth 
Of  prefent  Dues  ;  the  future  comes  apace  j 
What  (hall  defend  the  interim,  and  at  length 
Hold  good  our  Reckoning  ? 

Tim,  To  Lacedamon  did  my  Land  extend, 

Flav.  O,  my  good  Lord,  the  World  is  but  a  Word  \ 
Were  it  all  yours,  to  give  it  in  a  Breath, 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  ! 

Tim.  You  tell  me  true. 

Flav.  If  you  fufped^  my  Hufbandry,  or  Truth, 
Call  me  before  the  Auditors, 
And  fct  me  on  the  Proofs.     So  the  Gods  blefs  me, 
Wht'fi  ajl  our  Offices  have  been  oppreft 
With  riotous  Feeders  ;  when  our  Vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  Spiltli  of  Wine  j  when  every  Room  - 

H^th  bla^*d  with  Lights,   and  hrayM  with  MinftrdCc  j     i 
1  have  mii'dmtto  afilent  Nook, 
And  fct  mii^e  Eyes  on  flow. 

Tm.  Pf 'ythcc,    no  more. 
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flav.    Heavens !  have  I  laid,  from  the  Bounty  of  this  Lord, 
How  many  prodigal  Bits  have  Slaves  and  Peafants 
This  Night  englutted  ?  Who  now  is  not  TVmwi's  ? 
What  Heart,  Head,  Sword,  Force,  Means,  but  is  Lord  Timon^%\ 
Great  Timm*s\  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timoff%\ 
Ah  !  when  the  Means  are  gone,  that  buy  this  Praife, 
The  Breath  is  gone  whereof  this  Praife  is  made : 
One  Cloud  of  Winter  Showers, 
Thcfc  Flies  arc  coucht. 

Tim.  Come,  fermon  me  no  farther. 
Unwifely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given. 
Why  doft  thou  weep  r  Canft  thou  the  Confcience  lack. 
To  chink  I  fhall  lack  Friends?  Secure  thy  Heart, 
^I  would  broach  the  Veflels  of  my  Love, 
And  try  the  Gratitude  of  Friends  by  borrowing. 
Men  and  their  Wealth  could  I  as  frankly  ufe. 
As  I  could  bid  thee  fpeak. 

Fhtu,  Aflurance  blefsyour  Thoughts! 

Tim.  Nay,  in  fome  fort  thefe  Wants  of  mine  are  crownM, 
And  I  account  them  Bleffings ;  for  by  thefe 
Shall  I  try  Friends.     You  Ihall  perceive  how  you    "• 
Miftake  my  Fortunes :  In  my  Friends  I'm  wealthy. 
Within  there,  ho  !  [Enter  three  Servants. 

I  will  difpatch  you  feverally. 
You  to  Lord  Lucius — to  Lord  LucuHus  you,  I  hunted  with  his 

Honour   to-day you   to   Sempronius — —commend    me  to 

4eir  Loves;  and  I   am  proud,    fay,   that  my  Occafions  have 

fc«nd  time  to   ufe  *em  towards  a  Supply  of  Money  j  let  the 

^ucft  be  fifty  Talents.  [Exunt  tie  Servants. 

^  you,  Sir,  to  the  Senators ; 

^whom,  for  Service  done  the  State,  I  have 

*^er\'d  this  Hearing  j  bid  *em  fend  o'  th'  iriftat\t 

^  thoufand  Talents  to  me. 

Ww.  I've  been  bold, 
P^or  that  I  knew  it  the  moft  general  way) 
Jo  them  to  ufe  your  Signet  and  your  Name  ; 
Jut  they  do  fhakc  their  Heads,  and  I  am  here 
^o  richer  in  return, 

Tim.  Is  it  true  ?  Can  it  be  ?  * 

Flav.  They  anfwer  in  a  joint  and  corporate  Voice, 
Hiat  now  they  are  at  Ebb,  want  Treafurc,  cannot 
^o  what  they  wou'd ;  are  forry —  you  arc.honouraUe— 
ut  yet  they  could  have  wifli'd— they  know  not — 
omethine  hath  been  amifs— 
Vould  all  were  wdl— *iis  pity— 

•  And 
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And  ib  attending  other  (erious  Matters, 
After  diftafleful  Xook%  and  thefe  hard  Fractions, 
With  certain  Half-caps,  and  cold-moving  Nods, 
They  froze  me  into  Silence. 

Ttm,  You  Gods  reward  'cm ! 
I  pr'ythee,  Man,  look  checrly.    Thefe  old  Fellows 
Have  their  Ingratitude  in  them  hercdiur)' ; 
Their  Blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  feldom  flows. 
And  Nature,  as  it  erows  again  toward  Earth, 
Is  falhion'd  for  the  Journc)',  dull  and  heavy. 
But  be  not  (ad  ;  no  Blame  belongs  to  thcc  : 
Thou'rttrue  and  juft.     And  never  doubt,  orthiiik 
l^hat  Timons  Virtues  'monghis  Friends  can  fmk. 

FlaxK  Would  I  could  not :  That  Thought  its  Bounty's  Foe 
Being  free  itfcif,  it  thinks  all  others  fo. 

Enter  firjl  Servant. 

Tim.  Peace,  here  comes  my  MclTengcr  from  Lord  LucuBm. 
Well,  what  Succcfs  ? 

I  SeriK  Soon  as  I  fluv  my  Lord  Luculhts^  Honeft  Friew 
fays  he,  you  are  very  rcfpectfully  welcome.  Fill  me  foo 
^Vine.  And  how  docs  that  honourable,  complcat,  fo 
hearted  Gentleman  of  jfthens^  thy  very  bountiful  good  Loi 
and  Mafter  ?  His  Health,  faid  I,  is  very  well.  Sir.  I  al 
right  glad  to  hear,  quoth  he,  his  Health  is  well:  And  wh 
hart  thou  there  under  iliy  Cloak  ?  A  Gift,  I  warrant :  Wh 
this  hits  well,  I  dreamt  of  a  vSivcr  Bafon  and  Ewer  laft  Ni^ 
No,  faith,  my  Lord,  fays  I,  here's  nothing  but  an  empt 
Box,  which,  in  my  Loid's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  yoi 
Honour  to  fupply;  who  having  great  and  inrtant  Occafion  t 
ufe  fifty  Talents,  hath  fent  to  your  Lordlhip  to  furnifh  hin 
nothing  doubting  your  prefent  Afiiftance  therein.  Nothin 
doubting!  fays  he,  with  an  alrer'd  Tone  and  Countenance 
alas,  (tocid  Lord,  a  noble  GentLman  'tis,  if  he  would  notkcc 
fo  good  a  Hoiife.  Many  a  lime  and  often  I  have  din'd  wit 
him,  and  told  him  of  it;  and  came  again  to  Supper  with  fain 
on  purpofc  to  have  him  foend  lefs.  And  yet  he  vvould  en 
brace  no  Counfel,  take  no  Warning  by  mv  coming.  Evci 
Man  hath  his  Fault,  and  Honcfty  is  his.  I  have  told  him  i 
it,  but  I  could  never  get  him  from  it.  Good  Friend,  he  gw 
^,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wife;  here's  to  thee.  I  hat 
'ibferved  thee  always  for  a  towardly  prompt  Spirit,  give  d« 
thy  Dtc ;  and  one  that  knows  what  belongs  to  Reafon ;  an 
conft  ul-j  the  Time  well,  if  the  Time  ufs  thcc  welL     Goc 
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Parts  in  tbee.— Draw  nearer,  honeft  Friend :  Thy  Lord's  a 
bountiful  Gentleman;  but  thou  art  wife,  and- thou  knoweft 
well  etKM^  (altho'  diou  com'ft  to  me)  that  this  is  no  Time 
to  lend  Money,  efpecially  upon  bare  Friendlhip,  without  Secu- 
ritjr.  Here's  diree  Solidares  for  thee ;  good  Boy  wink  at  me, 
lod  hj  thou  faw'ft  me  not.--Is't  poffible,  quoth  I,  the  World 
llioiiU  to  much  differ  ?  Fly,  damn'd  Bafenefi,  to  him  that  wor- 
lips  thee  !  (and  threw  it  back  with  Scorn.) 

Ttwu  I  thank  thee  for  thy  honeft  Zeal. 
J[Enter  2d  Servant.']  But  here 
Comes  he  I  fent  to  Lucius.    What  fay'ft  thou  i 

2i  SiTvant.  My  Lord,  I  faw  Lord  Lucius^  and  began  to 
tiiver  your  Meflaee  to  him.  May  it  pleaie  your  Honour,  faid 
I)  my  Lord  hath  tent — Ha !  what  hath  he  fent  ?  fays  he ;  I 
im  lo  much  endeared  to  that  Lord  ;  he's  ever  fending :  how 
ihalll  thank  him,  think'ft  thou  ?  And  what  has  he  fent  ?  He 
hs  only  fent  his  prelent  Occafion  now,  my  Lord,  fays  I ; 
ifequefting  your  Lordfhip  to  fupply  his  inftant  Ufe  with  fifi^ 
Talents.  1  know  his  Lordfhip  is  but  merry  with  me,  quoth 
lie;  he  cannot  want  fifty  times  five  hundred  Talents.  Were 
liis  Occafiony  I  reply'd,  lefs  preffing,  I  fhould  not  urge  it  half 
h  fervently.  Doft  thou  fpeak  feriouily  then  ?  fays  he.  Why 
what  a  wicked  Beaft  was  I,  to  disfurnifh  myfelf  agalnft  fuch  a 
good  Time,  when  I  mieht  have  fhewn  my  felt  honourable  ?  How 
unlucky  it  happened  that  I  fhould  make  a  Purchafe  but  a 

Day  before  ?   I  am  vaflly  forry  I  am  not  able  to  do 1  waa 

lending  to  ufe  Lord  Timm  myfelf,  thefe  Gentlemen  can  wit- 
oefi ;  but  I  would  not  for  the  Wealth  of  Athens^  I  had  done 
it  now.  Commend  me  bountifully  to  his  good  Lordfhip  ;  and 
[  hope  his  Honour  will  conceive  the  faireft  of  me,  becaufe  I 
have  really  no  Power  to  be  kind.  And  tell  him  this  from 
Die,  I  count  it  one  of  my  greateft  Afflictions,  that  I  cannot 
pleafure  fuch  an  honourable  Gentleman. 

Tim.  And  is  this  all  ?   This  the  Return  for  all  I've  done  ?— 
But  fee  my  MefTcnger  from  Sempronius.     What  fays  he  ? 

yl  Servant.  Sempraniusj  my  Lord,  after  much  Hefitation,  and 
muttering  to  himfelf,  cry'd  in  a  furly  Tone,  Muft  he  needs 
trouble  me  in't  ?— Me  above  all  others  ?«^He  might  have 
try^d  Lord  Lucius^  or  Lucullus ;  and  now  Fentidius  is  wealthy 
tooiy  whom  he  redeemed  from  Prifon :  All  thefe  owe  their 
Efbtes  unto  him.  O,  my  Lord,  fays  I,  they've  all  been 
touch'd,  and  all  are  found  bafe  Metal  5  for  they've  all  deny'd 
him*  How  !  deny'd  him  ?  fays  he ;  Fentidius  and  Lucullus 
both  deny'd  him  ?  And  does  he  fend  to  me  ?  Hum  ! — It'ihews 
but  little  Love  or  Judgment  in  him/  Mufllbe  his  laft  Re- 
a  fugc? 
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ftfgt  f  He  his  much  dt%ncM  me  in  it.  Tin  angrr.  H 
mi^bt  hive  known  asv  Pfacc;  I  fee  no  Caufc,  but  his  Oc 
catioR&  miffht  hive  woo'd  me  firft :  for  in  my  Cotifcience 
was  the  ftrtl  Man  that  e'er  recpiv'd  a  Prefent  from  him.  An 
docs  he  think  fo  backwardly  <rf  mc  that  III  requite  h  laft 
No :  lb  it  mav  piowe  an  Argumefit  of  Lau^ter  to  tht  rdl 
and  I  *iuongft  LcNrfi  be  thought  2  Fool.  To  ralhcr  than  tfi 
Worth  of  thrice  the  Stio^,  hr'd  fent  to  me  firft,  but  for  m^ 
-Mind*s  Sake :  I  had  &ich  a  Coujage  to  have  done  him  goo<l 
But  now  return* 

And  with  their  fidnt  Reply  Ais  Anfwer  join. 

Who  doubts  mine  Honour,  (hall  not  know  my  Coin ! 

Tim.  Excellent !  A  goodly  Villain ! 

Fkv.  Why,  this  is  the  World's  Soul ; 
Of  Ac  fame  Piece  is  every  Flatterer's  Spirit. 
O  Ttnun  !  fee  the  Monftroufne(s  of  Man, 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  Shape  ! 
Thefc  Treucher-friends  do  now  deny  to  tiiec. 
What  charitable  Men  afibrd  to  Beggars. 

Trm.  And  is  it  thus  ? — This  then  is  Tim§ns  laft — 
Ye  Knot  of  Mouth-friends !  Smoke,  and  lukewarm  Water, 
Are  your  true  Likeneis.     O  live  losuthM,  and  long. 
Ye  imiling,  fmooth,  detefted  Parafites  ! 
JtbenSy  adieu  !  Nothing  Til  bear  from  thee 
But  Nakednefs,  thou  deteftable  Town ! 
TfjfMfi  will  to  the  Woods,  where  he  (hall  find, 
Th*  unkindeft  Beaft  more  friendly  than  Mankind. 

[Exit  in  a  Hkp* 

ift  Strv.  Hark  you,  gx)d  Steward,  where's  our  Mafier  gone  ? 
Are  we  undone,  caft  off,  nothing  remaining  ? 

FUro.  Alack,  my  Fellows,  what  (hould  I  fay  to  you  } 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  Gods, 
Tm  near  as  poor  as  you. 

I  £frv.  Such  a  Houfe  broke  up ! 
So  noble  a  Mafier  ftdPn !  all  gone  !  and  not  .« 

One  Friend  to  take  his  Fortune  by  the  Arm, 
And  go  along  with  him  ?  t 

idoerv.  As  we  do  turn  our  Backs  ' 

From  our  Companion,  thrown  into  his  Grave;  ^ 

So  his  Familiars  from  his  bury'd  Fortunes 
Slink  al!  away  ;  leave  their  faifc  Vows  with  him. 
Like  empty  l^urfes  pick'd  :  And  his  poor  Self, 
A  dedicated  Beggar  to  the  Air, 
With  his  Difcale  of  all-fhuu'd  Povcrt/ 
^Vdks,  tike  Contempt,  alone. 
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iffy.   Yet  do  our  Hearts  wear  Ttmon's  Livery, 
fit  I  by  our  Faces ;  we  are  Fellows  ftill, 
ig  alike  in  Sorrow.  .  Leak'd  is  our  Bark, 
re,  poor  Mates,  fland  on  the  dying  Deck, 
ag  the  Surges  threat. 
V.  Good  Fellows  all ; 
ateft  rf  my  Wealth  I'll  (hare  amongft  you, 
e  cvci  we  fhall  meet,  for  Timon*s  Sake, 
ftt  be  Fellows  j  (hake  our  Heads,  and  fay, 
i^cre  a  Knell  unto  our  Matter's  Fortunes) 
ave  feen  better  Days, 
yaft  Wretchednefs  that  Grandeur  brings  ! 
d  be  fo  mock'd  with  Glory  as  to  live 
I  a  Dream  of  Friend(hip  ?  All  his  Pomp 
tily  painted,  like  his  varni(b'd  Friends  ! 
honeft  Lord  !  brought  low  by  his  own  Heart, 
fie  by  Goodnefs ;  (trange,  unufual  Mood ! 
Man's  worft  Crime  was  doing  too  much  Good. 

[Exnmt. 


SECT.    IIL 
On  Writing  LETTERS. 

?*  T  E  R  Reading  and  Speaking  with  Grace  and  Pro- 
priety, the  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  Art  of 
ng  Letters ;  as  a  great  Part  of  the  Commerce  of  human 
I  carry'd  on  by  this  Means. 

c  Art  of  cpiftolary  Writing,  as  the  late  Tranflator  of 
s  Letters  has  obferv*d,  was  efteemed  by  the  Romans^  iit 
umber  of  liberal  and  polite  Accomplimments  3  and  we 
licero  mentioning  with  great  Pleafure  in  fome  of  his 
rs  to  Atticusy  the  elegant  Specimen  he  had  receiv'd  from 
3n,  of  his  Genius  in  this  Way  *.  It  feems  indeed  to 
formed  Part  of  their  Education ;  and  in  the  Opinion  of 
Ltfri/,  it  well  deferves  to  have  a  Share  in  ours.  **  The 
ritine  of  Letters  (as  that  judicious  Author  obferves)  enters 
much  into  all  the  Occafions  of  Life,  that  no  Gentle- 
»L.  L  H  f*  man 

•  AdAtt,htv,  16, 17, 
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«  inanCinaToidihowiiighiiiiiUf  inCoai|K)fidoaiQf  di 
**  Occnrrenccs  wUl  dailj  force  Um  to  make  tbii  Ufe  of  fah 
«<  Pen,  which  Ixp  open  his  Breciiing,  hb  Senfe,  and  his  Abi* 
**  lides,  to  a  feverer  Exanunidon  than  any  oral  Difcourie.'* 
It  b  to  be  wonder'd  we  have  Co  few  Writers  in  our  own  Lan* 
ruage,  who  dei'erve  to  be  pointed  out  as  Modeb  upon  (uch  an 
Dccafion.  Arter  having  nam'd  Sir  William  TempU^  it  would 
be  difficult  perhaps  to  add  a  Second.  The  elegant  Writer  cf 
CnoUfs  Lite,  mentions  him  as  excelling  in  thb  uncommon 
Talent ;  but  as  that  Author  declares  himfelf  of  Opinioo, 
"  That  Letters  which  pafs  between  familiar  Friends,  if  tbe^ 
*'  are  written  as  they  fhould  be,  can  fcarce  ever  be  Ht  to  fix 
**  the  Light,**  the  World  is  deprived  of  what,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  well  worth  its  InfpecHon.  A  late  difiinguiibed 
Genius  treats  the  very  Attempt  as  ridiculous,  and  profeflb 
Bimfelf  *'  a  mortal  Knemy  to  what  they  call  a  fine  Letter.* 
His  Averfion  however  was  not  (b  ftrong,  but  he  knew  bow  to 
conquer  it  when  he  thought  proper,  and  the  Letter  wUdi 
dofes  hb  Correfpondence  with  Biflicp  Attirhurj^  b,  perhaps, 
the  moft  genteel  and  manly  Addrefs  that  ever  was  pen'd  to  a 
Friend  in  Difgrace.  T*he  Truth  is,  a  fine  Letter  does  not 
confift  in  laying  fine  things,  but  in  expreffing  ordinary  ones  in 
an  uncommon  manner.  It  is  the  praprie  canmamia  £ceri^  the 
Art  of  eivii^  Grace  and  Elegance  to  fisimiliar  Ocourences, 
that  conftitutes  the  Merit  of  this  kind  of  Writing.  Mr.  G^*% 
Letter  concerning  the  two  Lovers  who  were  ftruck  dead  with 
the  fame  Flafh  of  Lightning,  is  a  Mafter-piece  of  the  Sort; 
and  the  Specimen  he  has  there  given  of  his  Talents  for  this 
Species  of  Compofition,  makes  it  much  to  be  regret'cd,  we 
have  not  more  from  the  fame  Hand :  We  might  then  hive 
equalled.  If  not  excelled,  our  Neighbours  the  Frnub  in  tfab»  ai 
we  have  in  every  other  Branch  of  polite  Literature,  and  have 
feund  a  Name  among  our  own  Countrymen  to  mention  wkh 
the  eafv  Fdlture. 

I  will  here  give  you,  from  our  heft  Authors  in  thb  Way, 
fome  Specimens  of  Letters  of  different  kinds,  as  alfb  fomc 
Tranflations  from  the  Lr.tin  and  French^  by  way  of  Examples  j 
and  I  (hall  clofe  with  an  Original  which  I  have  by  me,  writteft 
to  a  young  Gentleman  at  School,  on  the  Subjea  of  Writing 
Letters. 


LET- 
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LETTER    I. 

Sir  William  Temple  to  A^*.  Sidney. 

Hague,  Dec.  13.  N.  S.  1675. 

TH  O*  I  did  not  like  the  Date  of  your  laft  Letter,  jct 
I  did  all  the  reft  veiy  well,  I  thought  Ly&ns  a  little 
too  At  off  for  one  I  wifli  always  in  my  Reach :  But  when  1 
femcmbered)  it  was  a  Place  of  fo  great  Trade,  and  where 
fou  tiold  me  yours  had  been  very  good  in  former  Times,  I 
was  contend,  to  think  you  fpent  your  Time 'to  your  own 
Afhmaiatfp  and  Satisfadion,  tho'  not  to  your  Friends,  by 
kaqMDg  at  fuch  a  Diftance.  I  was  very  well  pleafed  t'other 
Day  widi  a  Vifit  made  me  by  Captain  Frejheimy  who  was 
much  in  jrour  Praifes }  but  I  did  not  like  that  he  flibu'd  make 
you  kinder  to  him  than  to  me :  Yet  I  think  he  deferves  it 
of  you,  if  all  be  true  that  he  tells ;  for  he  pretends  to  think 
you,  k  plus  belli  Homme,  et  U  plus  bmnite  Homnuy  and  I 
Juiow  not  what  more,  that  never  came  into  my  (fead,  as  you 
know  very  well.  However,  I  was  mighty  glad  to  hear  him 
fay,  you  nad  the  beft  Health  that  cou'd  be,  and  that  you 
looked  as  if  you  would  keep  i,t  fo,  if  you  did  not  grow  too 
kind  to  the  Place  and  Company,  you  lived  in,  or  they  to  you. 
Yet  after  what  you  tell  me  of  the  Frmch  Air  and  Bourbom 
Waters,  I  am  much  apter  to  wiih  myfelf  there,    than  you 

B^  thefe  Parts  of  the  World  j  and  tho'  I  hear  News  every 
ay  horn  all  Sides,  yet  I  have  not  heard  any  fo  good,  fince 
I  came  upon  this  Scene,  as  what  you  fend  me,  of  the  £fie£b 
I  am  like  to  feel  by  the  Change  whenever  I  come  upon  that 
where  you  are :  They  will  be  greater  and  better  than  any  I 
can  exped  by  being  the  bufy  Man,  tho'  Je  pourrm  hien  fain 
AterviiUeSf  with  the  Company  I  am  joined  to,  and  nobody 
knows  to  what  Sir  Ellis  may  raife  another  AmbafTador,  that 
has  already  raifed  one  from  the  Dead,  They  begin  to  talk 
now  of  our  going  to  Nif/uguen,  as  if  it  were  nearer  than  I 
thought  it  a  Month  ago :  When  we  are  ther^,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  our  coming  away. 
Hfdierto«  I  can  only  fay,  there  are  {6  many  Splinters  in  the 
koicen  Bone,  that  the  Patient  muft  be  very  good,  as  well 
ap  clie  Surgeo0p  if  it  be  a  fudden  Cure.  .  And  though  I  be- 
lieve both  where  you  and  I  are,  the  Difpofitioiu  towards  it 
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are  very  well,  yet  I  doubt  of  thofe  who  are  farther  off  on  bodi 
Sides  of  us.  For  aught  any  body  knows,  this  great  Dance 
may  end  as  others,  ufe  to  do,  every  Man  coming  to  the  Place 
where  they  begun,  or  near  it  •.  Only,  againft  all  Reafon  and 
Cuflom,  I  doubt  the  poor  Swede^  that  never  led  the  Dance,  is 
likelieft  to  pay  the  FJdlers.  I  hope  you  know  what  pafles  at 
Home ;  at  leaft,  'tis  Pity  you  (hould  not :  But  if  you  don't, 
you  ihall  not  for  me  at  this  Diilance ;  and  (Ince  you  talk  of 
returning,  the  Matter  is  not  great.  In  the  mean  time,  pray 
let  me  know  your  Motions  and  your  Health,  fince  the  want  of 
your  Cypher  keeps  me  from  other  things  you  fay  you  have  a 
mind  to  tell  me.  I  hear  nothing  of  the  Letter  you  fay  you 
have  ftnt  me  by  fo  good  a  Hand  j  fo  that  all  I  can  fay  to  that 
is,  that  by  whatfbever  it  comes,  any  will  be  welcome  that 
comes  from  yours ;  bccaufe  nobody  loves  you  better  than  I, 
sor  can  be  more  than  I  am. 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER     II. 

&>  William  TfiMPLE  to  the  Bijkcp  of  Rochester. 

Nimfguefiy  May  21  f  N.  S.   1 677. 

My  Lord, 

1A  M  unacquainted  with  Thanks  or  Praifes,  having  fo 
little  dcferved  any,  that  I  muft  judge  of  them  rather  by 
the  Report  of  others,  than  by  any  Experience  of  my  own. 
But  if  by  cither,  I  underftand  any  thing  of  them,  all  the 
Charm  or  Value  they  have,  arifes  from  the  Efteem  a  Man 
has  of  the  Perfon  that  gives  them,  or  the  Belief,  in  (boie 
meafure,  of  his  own  dcferving  them.  The  firft  of  thefe 
Circumftances  gave  fo  great  an  Advantage  to  thofe  I  hid 
lately  the  Honour  of  receiving  from  your  Lordfliip  in  a  Let- 
ter delivered  me  by  Mr.  Dolben^  that  the  Want  of  the  other 
was  but  neccflary  to  allay  the  V^anity  they  might  otherwife 
have  given  me.  But  where  a  Man  can  find  no  Ground  t»- 
Hatter  himfelf  upon  the  Thanks  he  receives,  he  begins  to  con* 
fider  whether  they  are  Praife  or  Reproach :  And  fo,  I  ai 
fure,  I  have  Reaibn  to  do  in  the  Acknowledgments  yoMtv 

2  Lord- 
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Lordfiiip  is  pleafed  to  make  roe  of  any  Favours  to  your  Son, 
who  has  never  yet  been  fo  kind  to  me,  as  to  give  me  the  leaft 
!>ccafion  of  obliging  him.  I  confeis,  I  fhould  have  been  glad 
o  meet  with  any,  tho'  I  do  not  remember  fo  much  as  ever 
0  have  told  him  fo ;  but  if  he  has  guefled  it  from  my  Coun- 
aiance  or  Converfation,  it  is  a  Teflimony  of  his  obferving 
UMchy  and  judging  well;  which  are  Qualities  I  have  thought 
im  guilty  of,  among  thofe  others  that  allow  me  to  do  him 
o  Favour  but  Juftice  only  in  efteeming  him.  'Tis  his  For- 
xac  to  have  been  beforehand  with  me,  by  giving  your  Lord- 
lip  an  Occafion  to  take  notice  of  me,  and  thereby  furnifli- 
ig  me  with  a  Pretence  of  entering  into  your  Service ;  which 
ives  him  a  new  Title  to  any  I  can  do  him,  and  your  Lord* 
bip  a  very  iuft  one  to  employ  me  upon  all  Occafions. 

Notwithnanding  your  Lord(bip's  favourable  Opinion,  I 
rill  aflure  you,  'tis  well  for  me,  that  our  Work  here  requires 
tde  Skill,  and  that  we  have  no  more  but  Forms  to  deal 
dth  in  this  Congrefc,  while  the  Treaty  is  truly  in  the  FielJ, 
rhere  the  Conditions  of  it  are  yet  to  be  determined,  fata 
iam  invenient :  Which  is  all  I  can  fay  of  it ;  nor  (hall  I  in* 
'eafe  your  Lordihip's  prefent  Trouble,  beyond  the  Profeffions 
Fmy  being. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  moft  Obedient 

Humble  Servant. 


LETTER    III. 
Mr.  Pope  to  the  Eijhop  of  Rochester. 

3NCE  more  I  write  to  you  as  I  promifed,  and  this 
once  I  fear  will  be  the  laft  I  The  Curtain  will  foon  be 
rawn  between  my  Friend  and  me,  and  nothing  left  but  to 
lib  you  a  long  good  Night.  May  you  enjoy  a  State  of  Re- 
ik  in  this  Life,  not  unlike  that  Sleep  of  the  Soul  which 
me  have  believed  is  to  fucceed  it,  where  we  lie  utterly  for- 
tftil  of  that  World  from  which  we  are  gone,  and  ripening 
r  that  to  which  we  are  to  go.  If  you  retain  any  Memory 
the  paft,  let  it  only  imagine  to  you  what  has  pleas'd  you 
ft  i    ibmetimct  prefent  a  Drqun  of  an  abfent  Friend,  or 

H  3  bring 
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bring  you  back  iti   agreeable  Coiiver&tioti*     But  upoa  At 
whole^  I   hope   you  will  think  \ch  of  the  Time  paft  than  cf 
the  jruture  ;  as  the  former  has  been  kh  kind  to  you  thin  tbe 
latter  inullibly  will  be.     Do  not  envy  die  World  your  Sm* 
dies ;  they  will  tend  to  the  Benefit  of  Men  asainft  whom  you 
can  have  no  Complaint,  I  mean  of  all  Pofterity :  And   per- 
haps  at  your  time  of  Life,  nothing  elfe  is  worthy  your  Care. 
What  is  every  Year   of  a  wife  Man's  Life  but  a  Cenfure  or 
Critique  on  the  paft  ?  Thofe  whofe  Date  is  the  Oiorteft,  live 
long  enough  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it :  The  Bov   dcfpifes 
the  Infent,  the  Man  the  Boy,   the  PhiloTopher  both,  and  the 
Chriftian  all.     You  may  now  begin  to  think  your  Manhood 
was  too  much  a  Puerility ;  and  you*ll  never  fuffer  your  Age  to 
be  but  a  fecond  Infancy.     The  Toys  and  Baubles  of  your 
ChiMhood  are  hardly  now  more  below  you,  than   thofe  Toys 
of  our  riper  and  of  our  declining  Years,  the  Drums  and  Rat- 
tles of  Ambition,  and   the  Dirt  and  Bubbles  of  Avarice.    At 
this  Time,  when  you  are  cut  ofF  from  a  little  Society,  and 
made  a  Citizen  of  the  Wot  Id  at  large^  you  Ihould  bend  your 
Talents  not  to  fene  a  Party,  or  a  few,    but  all   Mankind. 
Your  Genius  (hould  mount  above  that  Mift  in  which  its  Par- 
ticipation  and   Neighbourhood  with  Earth  long   involved  it : 
To  (bine  abroad  and  to  Heaven,  ought  to  be  the  Bu(tne6  and 
the  Glory   of  your  prefent  Situation.     Remember    it  was  at 
fiich  a  time,  that  the  greatcft  Lights  of  Antiquity  dazled  and 
blazed  the  moft;  in  their  Retreat,  in   their  Exile,  or  in  their 
Death  :  But  why  do  I  talk  of  dazling  or  blazing  ?  it  was  then 
that  they  did  Good,  that  they  gave  Light,   and  that  they  be- 
came Guides  to  Mankind. 

Thofe  Aims  alone  are  worthy  of  Spirits  truly  great,  and 
fuch  I  therefore  hope  will  be  yours.  Refentmcnt  indeed  may 
remain,  perhaps  cannot  be  quite  extinguifhed,  in  the  nobleft 
Minds ;  but  Revenge  never  will  harbour  there  :  Higher  Prin- 
ciples than  thofe  of  thcfirft,  and  better  Principles  than  thofe 
of  the  latter,  will  infallibly  influence  Men  whofe  Thoughts 
and  whofe  Hearts  are  enlarged,  and  caufc  them  to  prefer  the 
Whole  to  any  Part  of  Mankind,  efpccially  to  fo  fmajl  a  Fvt 
as  one's  Angle  Self. 

Believe  me,  my  Lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  Spirit  entePd 
into  another  Lire»  as  one  juft  upon  the  Edge  of  Immortali- 
ty, where  the  Paffions  and  Affedions  muft  be  much  more 
«xalted,  and  where  you  ought  to  defpifc  all  little  Views,  aoj 
all  mean  Retrofpe£b.  Nothing  is  v^orth  your  looking  back : 
and  therefore  look  forward,   and    make    (as  you  can)  the 

WoiM 
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Wcvid  look  after  you  :  But  take  care,  that  it  be  not  with  Pity, 
but  with  Efteemand  Admiration* 

I  am  with  the  greateft  Sincerity,  and  Paffion  for  your  Fame 
as  wdl  as  Happinefs, 

Yours,  &c. 

Tbf  Bijhap  of  Rochefter  went  into  Exile  the  Month  foUow- 
ing^  and  continued  in  it  till  his  Deaths  which  happen  a  at  Pa- 
ris m  the  fifteenth  Day  ofYth,  in  the  Tear  1732. 


LETTER     IV. 

From  Mr.  Gay  to  Mr.  F— . 

Stanton- Harcourt^  Aug.  9,  1718.  - 

THE  only  News  you  can   expcft  to  have  from  me  here, 
is  News  from  Heaven,  for  I  am  quite  out  of  the  World, 
and  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  can  reach   me  except  the  Noifc 
of  Thunder,   which  undoubtedly  you  have   heard  too.     We 
have  read  in  old  Authors,   of  high  Towers  levell'd  by  it  to 
the  Ground,  while  the  humble    vallics  have  efcap'd  :    The 
only  thing  that  is  Proof  againft  it  is  the   Laurel,  which  how- 
ever I  take  to  be  no  great  Security  to  the  Brains  of  modern 
Authors.     But  to   let  you  fee   that  the  contrary  to  this  often 
happens,  I  muft   acquaint  you  that  the  higheft   ajid  moft   ex- 
travagant  Heap   of  Towers  in  the  Univerfe,  which  is  in  this 
Neighbourhood,  ftands  ftill  undefac'd,   while  a  Cock  of  Bar- 
ley  in   our  next  Field  has  been  confum'd  to  Afhcs.     Would 
to  God  that  this  Heap  of  Barley  had   been  all  that  had  pe- 
rifhed  !    For   unhappily  beneath    this   little  Shelter    fate  two 
much    more  conftant  Lovers  than  ever  were  found  in  Ro- 
mance under  the  Shade  of  a  Beech-Tree.     John  Hewit  was  a 
well-fet  Man  of  about  five   and   tvrenty  ;  Sarah  Dinv  might 
be   rather  called  comely   than  beautiful,    and   was   about  the 
fame   Age  :  They  had  paffed  thro'  the  various  Labours  of  the 
Year  together  with  the    greateft  Satisfaction  ;    if  fhe   milk'd, 
'twas  his  Morning  and  Evening  Care  to  bring  the  Cows  to 
her  Hand.     It  was  but  laft  Fair  that  he  bought  her  a  Prc^ 
fcnt  of  green  Silk  for  her  Straw-Hat ;  and  the  Poefy  on  her 
Silver  Ring  was  of  his  chufing.     Their   Love  was  the  Talk 
of  the  whole  Neighbourhood  ;  for  Scandal  never  affirm'd  that 

H  4  they 
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they  had  anv  other  Views  than  the  Uwful  Pofleffion  of  eadh 
other  in  Marriage.  It  was  that  very  Morning  that  he  had^ 
obtain^  the  Confent  of  her  Parents,  and  it  was  but  till  the 
next  Week  that  they  were  to  wait  to  be  happy.  Perhaps  in 
the  Intervals  of  their  Work  they  were  now  talking  of  their 
Wedding-CIoaths,  and  John  was  fuiting  feveral  Sorts  of  Pop- 
pies and  Field-flowers  to  her  Complexion,  to  chufe  her  a 
Knot  for  the  Wcdding-Day.  WTiiie  they  were  thus  buiied, 
(it  was  on  the  laft  of  July  between  two  and  three  in  the  Af- 
ternoon) the  Clouds  grew  black,  and  fuch  a  Storm  of  Light- 
ning and  Thunder  enfu'd,  that  all  the  Labourers  made  the 
bcft  of  their  way  to  what  Shelter  the  Trees  and  Hedges  af- 
forded. Sarah  was  frightened,  and  fell  down  in  a  Swoon  on 
a  Heap  of  fiarley.  John^  who  never  feparated  from  her, 
lat  down  by  her  Side,  having  rak'd  together  two  or  three 
Heaps,  the  better  to  fecure  her  from  the  Storm.  Immediate* 
ly  there  was  heard  fo  loud  a  Crack,  as  if  Heaven  had  fplit 
adiinder;  every  one  was  folic itous  for  the  Safety  of  his  Neicrh- 
bour,  and  called  to  one  another  throughout  the  Field.  No 
Anfwer  being  return'd  to  thofe  who  called  to  our  Lovers, 
they  ftep'd  to  the  Place  where  they  lay  ;  they  pcrceiv'd  the 
Barley  all  in  a  Smoke,  and  then  'fpy'd  this  faithful  Pair, 
John  with  one  Arm  about  Sarah's  Neck,  and  the  other  held 
over  her,  as  to  fkreen  her  from  the  Lightning.  They  were 
both  ftruck  in  this  tender  Pofture.  Sarahs  left  Eyebrow 
was  fing'd,  and  there  appear'd  a  black  Spot  on  her  Breaft ; 
her  Lover  was  all  over  black,  but  not  the  Icaft  Signs  of  Life 
were  found  in  cither.  Attended  by  their  melancholy  Com- 
panions, they  were  convey'd  to  the  Town,  and  the  next  Day 
interr*d  in  Stanton- Harcourt  Church-yard.  My  Lord  Harcourty 
at  Mr.  Popis  and  my  Requcft,  has  caufed  a  Stone  to  be  plac**!! 
over  them,  upon  Condition  that  we  fhould  furnifh  the  £[»? 
taph,  which  is  as  follows. 

JfTjen  Eaftern  Lovers  feed  the  Funeral  Ft  re. 
On  the  Jame  Pile  the  faithful  Pair  expire  y 
Here  pitying  Heaven  that  Firtuc  mutual  founds 
And  hlajied  both,  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  fofmcere  th'  Almighty  f aw  well  pleased. 
Sent  his  own  Lightning,  and  the  Fi^fimsfeizd, 

But  my  Lord  is  apprehenfive  the  Country  People  will  not 
underftand  this ;  and  Mr.  Pope  fays  he'll  make  one  with  (bmc- 
thing  of  Scripture  in  it,  and  with  as  little  Poetry  as  Hopkim 
and  Stirnhold. 

'  I  am,  Sec. 

LET- 
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LETTER    V. 
Cicero    to    Atticus. 


I  Perceive  from  your  Letter,  and  the  Copy  of  my  Brother's, 
which  you  fent  with  it,  a  great  Alteration  in  his  AflFec- 
tiofi  and  Sentiments  with  regard  to  you:  which  zfkQs  me 
widi  all  that  Concern,  which  my  extreme  Love  for  you  both 
OQffit  to  give  me ;  and  with  Wonder  at  the  fame  time,  what 
oouM  poffibly  happen  either  to  exafperate  him  fo  hizhly,  or 
to  eflSsA  fo  great  a  Change  in  him.  I  had  obferved  indeed 
hcibre»  what  you  alfo  miflrufted  at  your  leaving  us,  that  he 
had  conceived  fome  great  Difguft,  which  (hocked  and  filled 
hb  Mind  with  odious  Sufpicions :  which  tho'  I  was  often  at« 
tempting  to  heal,  and  efpecially  after  the  Allotment  of  his 
Province^  yet  I  could  neither  difcover  that  his  Refentment 
was  b  great,  as  it  appears  to  be  from  your  Letter,  nor  And, 
diat  what  I  faid  had  fo  great  an  effcA  upon  him  as«I  wlfhed. 
I  comforted  myfelf  however  with  a  Pcrfuafion,  that  he  would 
contrive  to  fee  you  at  Dyrrachlum^  or  fome  other  Place  in 
tbofe  Parts  ;  and  in  that  Cafe  made  no.  doubt,  but  that  all 
wou]d  be  fet  right ;  not  only  by  your  Difcourfe  and  talk- 
ing the  Matter  over  between  yourfelves,  but  by  the  very 
Sight  and  mutual  Embraces  of  each  other:  For  I  need  not 
tcU  you  who  know  it  as  well  as  myfelf,  what  a  Fund  of  Good- 
Nature  and  Sweetnefs  of  Temper  there  is  in  my  Brother; 
and  how  apt  he  is  both  to  take  and  to  forgive  an  Offence. 
But  it  is  very  unlucky  that  you  did  not  fee  him ;  fince  by 
that  Means,  what  others  have  artfully  inculcated  has  had 
morr  Influence  on  his  Mind,  than  cither  his  Duty,  or  his 
Relation  to  you,  or  your  old  Friend(hip»  which  ought  to 
have  bad  the  moft.  w  here  the  Blame  of  all  this  lies,  it  is 
caficr  for  me  to  imagine  than  to  write;  being  afraid,  left, 
while  I  am  excufing  my  own  People,  I  Ihould  be  too  feverc 
upon  yours :  For,'  as  I  take  the  Cafe  to  be,  if  thofe  of  his 
own  Family  did  not  make  the  Wound,  they  might  at  leaft 
have  cured  it.  When  we  fee  one  another  again,  I  (hall  ex- 
jdain  to  you  more  eafily  the  Source  of  the  whole  Evil,  which 

is  fpread  ibmewhat  wider  than  it  fecms  to  be. As  to 

the  Letter  which  he  wrote  to  you  from  Tbejjlklmca^  and  what 
yon  fuppoft  him  to  have  (aid  of  you  to  your  Friends  at  Rorm^ 
•  and 
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and  on  the  Road,  I  cannot  conceive  what  could  move  him 
to  it     But  all   my  Hopes  of  making  this   Matter  eafy  de- 
pend on  your  Humanity.     For  if  you  will   but  refled,   that 
the  bcft  Men  are  often  the  moft  eafy,  both  to   be  provoked, 
and  to  be  appealed  ;  and   that  this  Quicknefs,  if  I  may  fo  call 
it,  or  Flexibility  of  Temper,  is  generally  the  Proof  of  a  Good- 
Nature  ;  and  above  all,  that  we  ought  to  bear  with  one  ano- 
ther's Infirmities    or  Faults,    or  even  Injuries;  this  trouble- 
Ibme  Afiair,  I  hope,    will  be  foon  made  up  again.     I  beg  of 
you  that  it  may  be  fo.     For  it  ought  to  be  my  fpecial  Care, 
from  the  fingular  Afieftion  which  f  bear  to  you,  to  do  every 
thing  in  my  Fower,   that  all,   who  belong  to  me,    may  bocb 
love  and  be  beloved  by  you.     There  was  no  occafion  for 
that  Pait  of  your  Letter,    in  which  'ou  mention  the  Oppor- 
tunities which  you  have  omitted,   of  Employments  both   in 
the  City  and  the  Provinces ;  as  well  at  other  times,  as  in  my 
Confulihip.     I  am  perfedlly  acquainted   with  the  Ingenuity 
and  Greatnels  of  your  Mind ;  and  never  thought  that  there  was 
any   other  Difierence   between   you  and  me,  but  in  a  diffe- 
rent Choice  and  Method  of  Life.     WhiUl  I  was  drawn,  by 
a  fort  of  Ambition,    to  the  Defire  and  Purfuit  of  Honours ; 
you,  by  other  Maxims,  in  no  wife  blameable,  to  the  Enjoy- 
ment of  an  honourable  Retreat.     But  for  the  genuine  Cha* 
TdfEker  of  Probity,    Diligence,    and  Exadnefs  of  Behaviour,  I 
neither  prefer  myfelf,    nor  any  Man  elfe  to  you.     And  as  for 
Love  to  mc,  after  my  Brother,  and  my  own  Family,  I  give 
you  alwavs  the  fame   Place.     For  I   faw,  and  faw  it   in  a 
manner  the  mofl    afFeding,   both  your  Solicitude  and  your 
Joy,    in  all  the  various  Turns  of  my  Affairs;  and  was  often 
pleafed,    as  well  with  the  Applaufe  which  you  gave  me  in 
Succefs,  as  the  Comfort  which  you  adminiflered  in  my  Fean. 
And  even  now,  in  the  time  of  your  Abfence,  I   feel  and  re- 
gret the  LoTs,  not  only  of  your  Advice,  in  which  you  excel 
all,   but  of  that  familiar  Chat  with  you,  in  which  I  ufed  to 
take  fo  much  Delight.     Where  then  (hall  I  tell  you  that  I 
roofl  want  you?  in  public  Aflfairs?  (where  it  can  never  be 
permitted  to  me  to  fit  idle)  or  in  my  Labours  at  the  Bar? 
which  I  fuftained  before  through  Ambition,  but  now  to  pic- 
fcrvc  my  Dignity:  Or  in   my    domeflic  Concerns?    where, 
though  I  always  wanted  your  Help   before,  yet  fincc  the  I>e- 
prture  of  my  Brother,  I  now  fland  the   more  in  need  of  i^ 
In  fliort,   neither  in    my   Labours,   nor  Refl ;  neither  Bofi- 
ncjs,  nor  Retirement;  neither  in  the  Forum,  nor  at  Home; 
neither    in  public,  nor  in    private  Affairs,  can  I  lire  atqr 

longo- 
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lofliger  withcHit  your  friendly  Counfii,  and  endearing  Conver- 
hAm»    We  have  often  been  reftnined  on  both  $ides»  by  a 
tdod  of  Shame,   from  explaining  ourfdves  on  this  Artick; 
but  I  was  now  forced  to  it  by  that  Part  of  your  Letter,  in 
which  you  thought  fit  to  juftify  yourfelf  and  your  Way  of 
Life  to  me.—-— — But  to  return  to  my  Brother :  In  the  pic- 
toot  State  of  the  ill  Humour  which  he  exprefles  towards  you, 
it  kippens    however  conveniently,    that  your  Refblution  of 
declining  all  Employments  Abroad  was  declared  and  known 
long  beforehand,  both  to  me  and  to  your  other  Friends;  fo 
that  your  not  being  now  together  cannot  be  charged  to  any 
^paml  or  Rupture  between  you,  but  to  your  Judgment  and 
Gbdce  of  Life.     Wherefore  both  this  Breach  in  your  Union 
will  be  healed  again,  and  your  Friendihip  with  me  remain 
for  ever  inviolable,    as  it  has  hitherto  been. — We  live  here  in 
infirm,   wretched,    and  tottering  Republic :  for  you  have 
',    I  gueis,  that  our  Knights  are  now  almoft  disjoined 
_       from  the  Senate.     The  firft  Thing  which  they  took 
amfi,  was  the  Decree  for  calling  the  Judges  to  Account  who 
had  taken  Money  in  dloditis*%  Amir.    I  happened  to  be  ab&nt 
when  it  paffed  ;  but  hearing  afterwards  that  the  whole  Order 
refented  it,    tho'  without  complaining  openly,  I  chid  the  Se- 
nate, as  I  thought,    with  great  Effect;    and   in  a  Caufe,   rot 
very  modeft,  fpoke  forcibly    and  copioufly.     They  have  now 
another  curious  Petition,  fcarce  fit  to  be  endured ;  which  yet 
I   not  only  bore  with,    but  defended.     The  Company  who 
hired  the  Jfiatic  Revenues  of  the  Cenforsj  complained  to  the 
Senate,  that,  through  too  great  an  Eagernefi,    they  had  given 
more  for  them  than  they  were  worth,    and  begged   to  be  re- 
leafed  from  the  Bargain.     I  was  their   chief  Advocate,  or  ra- 
ther indeed  the  Second  ;  for  CrassUs  was  the  Man  who  put 
them   upon  making  this  Requeft.     The  Tiling  is  odious  and 
ftameful,  and  a  public  Confeffion  of  their  Ra(hne6  :  but  there 
was  great  Reafon  to  apprehend,  that  if  they  fhould  obtain  no- 
thing, they  would  be  wholly  alienated  from  the  Senate :  fo  that 
diis  Point  alfo  was  principally  managed  by  me.     For,  on  the 
Firft  and  Second  of  December^    I  fpoke  a  great  deal  on  the 
Dignity  of  the  two  Orders,  and  the  Advantages  of  the  Con- 
cord between  them,  and  was  heard  very  favourably  in  a  full 
Houfe.    Nothing  however  is  yet  done ;  but  the  Senate  appears 
well  difpofed.     For  Metellus,   the  Conful  elefl-,  was  the 
only  one  who  fpoke  againft  us  \  tho'  that  Hero  of  ours,  Cato, 
was  going  adfo  to  fpeak,  if  the  Shortncfi  of  the  Pay  bad  not 
fire? cnted  him. 

Thus, 
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Thus^  in  purfuit  of  my  old  Meafurcs,  I  am  fupporting,  as 
'well  as  1  can,  that  Concord  which  my  Confulfiirp  had  ce- 
mented :  but  fince  no  gicnt  Strcfe  can  now  be  laid  upon  it^  | 
have  pro viUecl  myfelf  another  Way,  and  a  furc  one,  1  hope,  of 
maintaining  my  Authonty  j  which  I  cannot  well  explain  bj 
Letter,  yet  will  give  you  a  fliort  Hint  of  it.  I  am  in  ftn*^ 
Friendfhip  with  Pompey.  I  know  already  what  you  fay— * 
^nd  will  be  upon  my  Guard,  as  far  as  Caution  can  fcrve  mcf 
And  give  you  a  farther  Account  fomc  other  time,  of  my  pre* 
fcnt  Condufl  in  Politics.  You  arc  to  know,  in  the  mean 
while,  that  Lucceius  defigns  to  fuedtretUy  for  theConful- 
fliip;  for  he  will  have,  it  is  faid,  but  two  Competiton, 
Cj^sar,  by  Means  of  ArRiijs,  propofes  to  join  with  him; 
and  BiBULUs,  by  Piso's  Mediation,  thmks  ot  joinmg  with 
Cjbsar.  Do  you  laugh  at  this?  Take  my  Word  for  it, 
it  is  no  laughing  Matter.  What  fhall  I  write  farther  ?  What  i 
there  are  many  Things;  but  for  another  Occafion.  If  you 
would  have  us  exped  you,  pray  let  me  know  it.  At  prefent 
^  I  (hall  beg  only  modeftly,  what  I  defirevery  earneftJy,  thir 
you  would  come  as  foon  as  poflible. 


LETTER    VI. 

Matius  to  Cicero- 


YOUR  Letter  gave  me  great  Pleafure,  by  letting  me  foe 
you  retain  ftill  that  favourable  Opinion  of  mCj  which 
I  had  always  hoped  and  wifhed ;  and  though  I  had  never  in- 
deed any  Doubt  of  it,  yet  for  the  high  Value  that  I  fet  upon 
it,  1  was  very  folicitous  that  it  fliould  remain  always  innO' 
lablc,  I  was  confcious  to  myfelf  that  I  had  done  nothing  whidi 
could  reafonably  give  OfFence  to  anv  honeft  Man;  and  didooc 
imagine  therefore,  that  a  Pcrfon  ot  your  great  and  excellent 
Accomplifliments  could  be  induced  to  take  any  without  Reafont 
cfpccially  againft  one,  who  had  always  profelled,  and  ftill  con- 
tinued toprofefs,  a  fincere  Good-will  to  you.  Since  all  this 
then  ftands  juft  as  I  wifh  it,  I  will  now  givcanAnrwer  ta 
thofe  Accufations,  from  which  you,  agreeably  to  your  Charac- 
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ter,  out  of  your  fkigular  Goodneis  and  Friendibip,  have  (b 
often  defended  me.  I  am  no  Stranger  to  what  has  been  faid  ^ 
of  me  by  certain  Perfons,  fince  Cjesar's  Death.  They  call 
it  a  Crime  in  me,  that  I  am  concerned  for  the  Lofi  of  an  in- 
tijuate  Friend,  and  forry  that  the  Man,  whom  I  loved,  met  ' 
with  fo  unhappy  a  Fate.  They  fay,  that  our  Country  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  any  Friendfliip,  as  if  they  had  already  made 
it  evident,  that  his  Death  was  of  Service  to  the  Republic. 
Alt  1  will  not  deal  craftily ;  I  own  myfelf  not  to  be  arrived  at 
that  Degree  of  Wifdom  ;  nor  did  I  yet  follow  C^sar  in  our 
late  Diiientions,  but  my  Friend ;  whom,  though  difpleafed  with 
the  Thing,  I  could  not  defert :  for  I  never  approved  the  Civil 
War,  or  the  Caufe  of  it,  but  took  all  poflible  Pains  to  ftifle  it 
in  its  Birth.  Upon  the  Vidlory  therefore  of  a  familiar  Friend, 
I  was  not  eager  to  advance,  or  to  enrich  myfelf :  an  Advan- 
tage which  others,  who  had  lefs  Intereft  with  him  than  I, 
abufed  to  great  Excefs.  Nay,  my  CircumOances  were  even 
hurt  by  C-«sar's  Law ;  to  whofe  Kindnefs  the  greateft  Part 
of  thofe,  who  now  rejoice  at  his  Death,  owed  their  ver)'  Con- 
tinuance in  the  City.  I  folicitcd  the  Pardon  of  the  Vanquiihed 
with  the  fame  Zeal  as  if  it  had  been  for  my  felf.  Is  it  pofSble 
^ereforc  for  me,  who  laboured  to  procure  the  Safety  of  all, 
act  to  be  concerned  for  the  Death  of  him,  from  whom  I  ufed 
:o  procure  it  ?  efpecially  when  the  very  fame  Men,  who  were 
Jie  Caufe  of  making  him  odious,  were  the  Authors  alfo  of 
leftroying  him.  But  I  (hall  have  Caufe,  they  fay,  to  repent, 
for  daring  to  condemn  their  A&,  Unheard-of  Infolence ! 
iiat  it  fhould  be  allowed  to  fome  to  glory  in  a  wicked  Aflion, 
^et  not  to  others,  even  to  grieve  at  it  without  Punifhment ! 
But  this  was  always  free  even  ta  Slaves,  to  fear,  rejoice,  and 
rrieve  by  their  own  Will,  not  that  of  another ;  which  yet  thefc 
Itfcn,  who  call  themfelves  the  Authors  of  Liberty,  are  endca- 
rouring  to  extort  from  us  by  the  Force  of  Terror.  But  they 
nay  fpare  their  Threats  :  for  no  Danger  fliall  terrify  me  from 
jerforming  my  Duty  and  the  Offices  of  Humanity ;  fince  it 
W2S  always  my  Opinion  that  an  honeft  Death  was  never  to  be 
ivoided,  often  even  to  be  fought.  But  why  arc  they  angry 
vith  me,  for  wifliing  only  that  they  may  repent  of  their  Acl  ? 
!  wilh  that  all  the  Word  may  regret  C-ffiSAR*s  Death.  But  I 
Hight,  fay  they,  as  a  Member  of  Civil  Society,  .to  wifh  the 
3ood  and  Safety  of  the  Republic.  If  mv  paft  Life  and 
uture  Hopes  do  not  already  prove,  that  I  wim  it,  without  my 
aying  foy  1  will  not  pretend  to  evince  it  by  Argument.     I  beg 

of 
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own  Weight,  expanded  in  this  Kfanner:  It  appeared  Ibme* 
times  bright,  and  fometimes  dark  and  fpotted,  as  it  was  more 
or  lefs  impregnated  with  Earth  and  Cinders.  This  extraor- 
dinary Phenomenon  excited  my  Uncle's  philofbphical  Curiofitjr 
to  take  a  nearer  View  of  it.  He  ordered  a  light  Vcflel  to 
be  got  ready,  and  gave  me  the  Liberty,  if  I  thought  proper, 
to  attend  him.  I  rather  chofe  to  continue  my  Studies  i  for, 
as  it  happened,  he  had  given  me  an  Employment  of  that 
Kind.  As  he  was  coming  out  of  the  Houfe  he  received 
a  Note  from  Rr^ina,  the  Wife  of  Bajfus^  who  was  in  Ae 
utrooft  Alarm  at  the  imminent  Danger  which  threatened  her ; 
for  her  Villa  being  fituatcd  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  VtfuviMS^ 
there  was  no  Way  to  efcape  but  by  Sea,  fhe  earneitly  en- 
treated him  therefore  to  come  to  her  Afliftance.  He  accord* 
ingly  changed  his  firft  Defign,  and  what  he  began  with  a 

(hilofophical,  he  purfued  with  an  heroical  Turn  of  Mind. ' 
le  ordered  the  Gallies  to  put  to  Sea,  and  went  himfelf  on 
board  with  an  Intention  of  aflifting,  not  only  ReSiina^  but 
leveral  others;  for  the  Villas  fland  extremely  thick  upon  that 
beautiful  Coaft.  When  haflcning  to  the  Place  from  whence 
others  fled  with  the  utmoft  Terror,  he  fleered  his  direfl 
Courfe  to  die  Point  of  Danger,  and  with  fo  much  Calmne6 
and  Prefcnce  of  Mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  didate  his 
Obfervations  upon  the  Motion  and  Figure  of  that  dreadful 
Scene.  He  was  now  fo  near  the  Mountain,  that  the  CinderSi 
which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell 
into  the  Ships,  together  with  Pumice- Stones,  and  black  Pieces 
of  burning  Rock  ;  They  were  likewifc  in  Danger,  not  onlj 
of  being  aground  by  the  fudden  Retreat  of  the  Sea,  but  at 
fo  from  the  vaft  Fragments  which  rolled  down  from  the 
Mountain,  and  obilru«£tcd  all  the  Shore.  Here  he  flopped 
to  confidcr  whether  he  fliould  return  back  again ;  to  which 
the  Pilot  ad vifmg  him.  Fortune^  faith  he,  t (friends  tbi  Brave i 
carry  me  to  PoTTiponiarMs.  Pomfonianus  was  then  utStahtet^ 
feparated  by  a  Gulph,  which  the  Sea,  after  feveml  infenfibfe 
Windings,  forms  upon  that  Shore.  lie  had  already  fcnt  hii 
Baggage  on  boards  for  though  he  was  not  at  that  Time  in 
adiual  Danger,  yet  being  within  the  View  of  it,  and  indeed 
extremely  near,  if  it  fticuid  in  the  leall  incrcafe,  he  vras  de- 
termined to  put  to  Sea  as  foon  as  the  Wind  fliould  chai^* 
It  was  favourable  however,  for  carrying  my  Uncle  to  Pmr- 
ponianus^  whom  he  found  in  the  greatell  Confternadoib 
He  embraced  him  with  Tenderncfs,  encouraging  and  cfr 
horting  him  to  keep  up  his  Spirits  ;  and  the  more  to  diffipalt 
his  Fears,  he  ordered,  with  an  Air  of  Unconcern,  the  Btfk 
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s  got  ready ;  when,  after  having  badied,  h^  fatib  dowA  ft> 
cr  with  great  Chearfulnefs,  or  at  leaft  (what  is  eqaally 
ic)  with  all  the  Appearance  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile 
Eruption  from  Mount  Vefttoius  flamed  out  from  (everal 
%  with  much  Violence^  which  the  Darknefs  of  the  Night 
fibuted  to  render  ftill  more  vifible  and  dreadful.  But  my 
e^  in  order  to  iboth  the  Apprehenfions  of  his  Friend,  af- 

him  it  was  only  the  burning  of  the  Villages,  which  the 
itiy  People  had  abandoned  to  the  flames  :  After  this  he 
d  to  Reft  $  and,  it-  is  moft  certain,  he  was  fo  little  di(^ 
loled  as  to  foil  into  a  deep  Sleep ;  for  being  pretty  fat, 
breathing  hard,  thofe  who  attended  without,  adually 
I  him  fnore.  The  Court  which  led  to  his  Apartment, 
;  now  almoft  filled  with  Stones  and  Afhes,  if  he  had  con* 
d  diere  any  time  longer,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for 
to  have  made  his  Way  outj  it  was  thought  proper  there- 
to awaken  him.  He  got  up,  and  went  to  Pompmanus^ 
Ae  reft  of  his  Company,  who  were  not  unconcerned 
^  to  think  of  going  to  Bed.  They  confulted  toge- 
wbether  it  would  be  moft  prudent  to  trufl  to  the  Houfes, 
h  now  fliook  from  fide  to  fide  with  frequent  and  vio- 
Coocuffions,  or  fly  to  the  open  Fields,  where  the  cal- 
I  Stones  and  Cinders,  tho'  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large 
fcra,  and  threatened  Deftrudion.  In  this  Diftrels  tliey  vt- 
d  fer  die  Fields,  as  the  lefs  dangerous  Situation  of  the 
A  Refblution,  which  while  the  reft  of  the  Company 
hurried  into  by  their  Fears,  my  Uncle  embraced  upon 
and  deliberate  Confideration.  They  went  out  then,  hav- 
*illowB  tied  upon  their  Heads  with  Napkins ;  and  this  was 

whole  Defence  againft  the  Storm  of  Stones  that  fell 
1  them.     Tho'  it  was  now  Day  every  where  elfe,  with 

it  was  darker  than  the  moft  obfcure  Nieht,  excepting 
what  Light  proceeded  from  the  Fire  and  Flames.  They 
^t  proper  to  go  down  farther  upon  the  Shore,  to  obferve 
y  might  fafely  put  out  to  Sea,  but  they  found  the  Waves 
un  extremely  high  and  boifterous.  Tnere  my  Uncle  hav- 
Inink  a  Draught  or  two  of  cold  Water  threw  himfelf 
I  upon  a  Clotn  which  was  fpread  for  him,  when  imme- 
ly  the  Flames,  and  a  ftrong  Smell  of  Sulphur,  which  was 
«orerunner  of  them,  difjpcrfed  the  reft  of  the  Company, 
obliged  him  to  arife.  He  raifed  himfelf  up  with  the  AC- 
ce  of  two  of  his  Servants,  and  inftantly  fell  down  dead  ; 
^ated,  as  I  conjeAure,  by  fome  grofs  and  noxious  Va- 
»  having  always  ha4  weak  Lungs,  and  frequently  fubjedft^ 
Difficulty  of  Breathing.  As  Ibon  as  it  was  ligiht  a^in, 
)i..  L  X  which 
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ivhidi  wai  Ml  tfll  the  thiid  JChsf  after  ibis  melandio^  Acd* 
dent,  liis  Body  was  found  entire,  and  without  anj  Marks  of 
Violence  upon  it,  txi£Oy  in  die  fiune  Poflve  ttat  he  fcO, 
and  looking  more  like  a  Man  aflcep  than  dead.  During  aU 
this  time  my  Mother  and  I  were  at  Afijemmu  But  as  this 
has  no  Connedion  with  your  Hiftory,  (b  your  Enquirr  went 
no  farther  than  concerning  my  Uncle's  Death;  witn  thac 
therefore  I  will  put  an  End  to  my  Letter:  Suier  me  only %o 
add,  diat  I  have  £uthfiilly  related  to  you  what  I  was  eidier  an 
Eye-wttneft  of  myfelf,  or  received  immediately  after  the  Acd* 
dent  happened,  and  before  there  was  time  to  vary  the  TnidL 
You  will  chufe  out  of  this  Narrative  fuch  Circumftances  as  (haB 
he moft  fuitable  to  your  Purpofe ;  for  there  is  a^reat  Difference 
between  what  is  proper  for  a  Letter,  and  an  Hiftor^ ;  betweai 
writing  to  a  Friend,  and  writing  to  the  Public.    Faiewd. 


LETTER    VIII. 

Pliny  io  Romanus  Firmus. 

AS  yoii  are  my  Gxmtryman,  my  SchooJfieDow,  and  An 
earrlieft  Companion  of  my  Youth :  as  there  was  Ae 
ftrideft  Frioidflup  between  my  Mother  and  Unde,  and  yoir 
Father ;  a  Happinefi  which  I  alfo  enjoy'd  as  for  as  die  gmt 
bequality  cS  our  Ases  would  admit :  can  I  foil  (biafcd  as  I 
am  towards  your  Intereft  by  fo  many  ftrong  and  wc^;|hiy 
Reafons)  to  contribute  all  in  my  Power  to  the  Advancemcal 
of  your  Dignirv  ?  The  Rank  you  bear  in  our  Province  as  a 
DmcutUj  is  a  Proof  that  you  are  poflefled  at  leaft  of  a  hun« 
dred  ti^oufond  Sefterces ;  but  that  we  may  alfo  have  the  He*- 
iiue  of  feeing  you  a  Roman  Knight,  give  me  leave  to  prefont 
jjanf^th-  three  hundred  tfaoufand,  in  order  to  make  up  lh» 
Sum  requifite  to  entide  you  to  that  Dignity.  The  long  Ac» 
quaintance  we  have  had,  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt  you  wil 
ever  be  forEctfol  of  this  Inftance  of  my' Friendfliip.  Andl 
need  not  advife  you  (what  if  I  did  not  know  your  Difpofidon 
I  Ihould)  to  enjoy  this  Honour  with  the  Modefty  that  ~ 


one  who  received  it  from  me  ;  for  die  Dignity  we  poileft  }k 
the  good  Offices  of  a  Friend,    is  a  kind  of  focred  Ttm^ 
wherein  we  have  his  Judgment,  as  well  as  our  own 
to  maintain,  and  therefore  to  be  guaided  with  peculi 
don.    FaicweL 
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LETTERS    IX. 

P]>I»Y    fO  MAXlMtJ9. 

I  THINK  I  may  claim  a  Right  to  alk  the  fame  Servicn 
of  yoa  for  my  Friends,  as  I  would  ofFcr  to  yours  if  I 
M/ttc  in  your  Station.  Jrrianus  Maturius  is  a  Pcrfon  of  great 
Eminence  among  the  Altinates,  When  I  call  him  To,  it  is  not 
with  refpcd  to  his  Fortunes  (which  however  are  very  confider- 
lUe  5)  it  is  in  view  to  the  Purity,  the  Integrity,-  the  Prudence, 
lod  the  Gravity  of  his  Manners.  His  Counfel  ftccrs  me  in 
my  Affairs,  and  his  Judgment  dire£ls  me  in  m^  Studies ;  for 
Truth,  Honour,  and  KTnowledge,  are  the  (hming  Qualities 
which  mark  his  Chara^r.  He  loves  me  (and  I  cannot  exprefs 
his  Afiedion  in  (faronger  Terms)  with  a  Tendemefs  equal  to 
yours.  As  he  is  a  Stran^r  to  Ambition,  he  is  contented  widi 
ranaining  in  the  Efueflrtan  Order,  when  he  might  eafity  hate 
advanced  himfelf  into  a  higher  Rank.  It  behoves  me  ho#efer 
10  take  care  his  Merit  be  rewarded  with  the  Honours  it  deferv^: 
and  I  would  fain  without  his  Knowledge  or  ExpeAation,  and  pro* 
lably  too  contrary  to  his  Inclination,  add  to  his  Dignity.  The 
Foft  I  would  obtain  for  him  fliould  be  fomething  very  honour- 
able, and  yet  attended  with  no  Trouble.  I  beg  when  any  thing 
of  that  Nature  ofiers  you  would  think  of  hini ;  it  will  be  an 
Obligation,  which  both  he  and  I  (hall  ever  remember  with  die 
greateft  Gratitude.  For  tho*  he  has  no  afpiring  Wiihes  to  fa* 
tisfy,  he  will  be  as  fcnfible  of  the  Favour  as  if  he  bad  received 
it  in  confequence  of  his  own  Pefires.    Farewel. 


LETTER    X, 
Ptmv  to  Catilius. 

IAcce^pt  of  your  Invitation  to  Supper,  but*  I  ttuft  msdbe 
diis  Agreement  before-hand,  that  yoti  difinifs  me  foon, 
and  treat  me  frugally.  Let  our  Entenainment  abound  only 
in  philofMhical  Q>nverlation,  and  evert  diat  too  with  Mode- 
ration. Thei^  are  cenadn  Midnight  l^aities^  friiich  CBi9  him* 
&ir  could  nocfiifely  fall  in  widi :,  Ao'  I  muft  confefi  at  die  fame 

1  a  time, 
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time,  that  7*  Cafar  when  he  reproaches  him  upon  that  Head, 
exalts  the  Character  he  endeavours  to  expofe ;  for  he  defcribes 
diofe  Peribns  who  met  this  reeling  Patriot,  at  blufhing  when 
diey  difcovered  who  he  was  ;  and  adds,  yo«  would  have  tbcugbi 
that  Cato  bad  deteSied  themj  and  not  they  Cato.  Could  he  place 
the  Dignity  of  Cato  in  a  ftronger  Light  than  by  reprefenting 
•  him  thus  venerable  even  in  his  Cups  ?  As  for  ourfelves  never- 
Adeft,  let  Temperance  not  only  fpeak  our  Table,  but^  regulate 
cmr  Hours :  for  we  are  not  arrived  at  at  fo  high  a  Reputation,  that 
our  Enemies  cannot  cenfure  us  but  to  our  Honour.    Farewel. 


LETTER    XI. 
Pliny  to  Titianus. 

WHAT  are  you  doing  ?  And  what  do  you  purpofe  to 
do  ?  As  for  myfelf,  f  pafs  mv  Life  in  the  moft  agree- 
able, that  IS,  in  the  moft  difengagea  manner   imaginable.    I 
do  not  find  myfelf  therefore,  in  the  Humour  to  write  a  long^ 
L^er,  tho*  I  am  to  read  one.     I  am  too  much  a  Man  oP 
Pleafure  for  the  former,  and  juft  idle  enough  for  the  latter  r 
for  none  are  more  indolent,  you  know,  than  the  voluptuous ^ 
or  have  more  Curiofity  than  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  do. 
Farewel. 


LETTER    XII. 

^0  Monjietir  De  Lionne  at  Rome. 

SIR, 

H  O'  no  Man  treated  me  fo  ill  at  Ronu  as  yqurfelf;  vAi 
I  muft  place  to  your  Account  fome  of  the  moft  dit 
agreable  Hours  I  pafled  in  all  my  Travels ;  yet  be  affuredl^ 
never  iaw  any  Perfon  in  my  Life  that  I  had  fo  ftrong  anlfl^ 
clination  to  revifit,  or  to  whom  I  would  more  willingly  ib 
the  heft  Services  in  my  Power.  It  is  not  very  ufual  to  jain 
a  Man's  Frieixlihip»  at  the  fame  time  that  one  ruins  his  For- 
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tune.  This  Suceds  however  you  have  hac^  and, your  Ad- 
vantage was  fo  much  more  confidkrable  than  mine  in  adl 
Reipeasy  that  I  had  not  the  Power  to   defend  myfeif  againil 

Jou  in  either  of  thofc  Inftances,    but    you    won  both  my 
(ofwy  and  my  Heart  at  the  fame  time.     If  I  am  fo   happy 
as  Co  find  a  Place  in  yours,  I  (hall  efieem  that  Acquifition  as 
an  Over-balance  to  all  my  Lodes,  and  Ihall  look  upon  myfeif 
•as  greatTy  a  Gainer  in  the  Commerce  that  pafied  between  us. 
^Tno*  your  Acquaintance,    indeed,  haft  coft  me  pretty  dear, 
I  do  not  by  any  means    think  I   have  paid   its  full  Value, 
and  I    would    willingly    part   with    the   fame  Sum  to  meet 
^th  a  Man  in  Paris,    of  as  much   Merit  as  yourfelf.  This 
being  the  literal  Truth,  you  n^ay  be  well  aftured,  oir,  that  I  ihall 
omit  nothing  in  my  Power  to  preferve  an  Honour  I  fo  highly 
efteem ;  and  that  I  fhall  not  very  eafily  give  up  a  Friend  whom 
I  purdiafed  at  fo  dear  a  Price.     I  have  accordingly  performed 
cviery  diing  you  dcfired  in  the  AiFair  about  whicn  you  wrote 
<to  me;  as  I  (hall    obey    you    with   the    fame  Punduality  in 
^erv  odier  Inftance   that    you  (hall  command  me.    For  I 
^iricb  all  the  Afie£tion  that  I  ought. 


Sir,  Your,  Wr. 

V  P  I  T  U  R  E. 


LETTER    XIII. 

To  the  Marcbionefs  de  Rambouillet. 


MADAM,  N 

SI N C E  I  had  the  Honour  of  feeing  you,  I  have  fufFer'd 
greater  Pains  than  I  am  able  to  exprefs.     Still  however, 
I  did  not  forget  to  execute  your  Commands;  and  in  pafTmg 
\iJBf  Efpemay  I  attended,    as  your  Proxy,    the  Funeral  of  the 
^  Marefchal  Strozzi,     His  Tomb  appeared  to  me  fo   magnifi* 
cent,  that  in  the  Condition    I  was  in,  and    finding  myfeif 
ready  conveyed   thither,  I  had  a  moft  violent  Inclination   to 
be  buried  with  him.    But  they  made  (ome  Difficulty  of  com- 
:^ /plying  wioi  my  Propo(al,  as  tney  found  I   bad  ftill  fome  re- 
^    maiiuns  Warmth  Idft  in  me.    1  rtfblved  therefore  to  have  my 
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Sffdj  t^ynlpCMted  t»  fifantji  whene  «t  lengtht  AMain»  it  h 
tmvedt  but  ib  lean  a^  worn  6ut,  tM  belieye  qmi^  cnaiiy  i 
Cprpfe  is  iiiterr'id  that  is  muck  Ids  b.  Tho'  I  hare  bfip 
tiltady  here  thele  eight  Davs,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
itcover  my  Strength^  and  tne  longer  I  repofe,  the  muorel 
^d  myfelf  fatigued.  In  truth  I  perceive  fuch  an  infinite 
Dlfknace  between  that  Fortnight  which  I  had  the  Honovr 
c^  paffing  with  you,  and  the  fame  Space  of  Time  which  I 
have  fpent  fince,  that  I  am  aftonifh'd  how  I  have  been  iihte 
to  fupport  it  i  and  I  look  upon  myfelf  and  Monfieur  Mat^ 
|)Mfft  who  teaches  School  in  this  Plajce,  as  two  the  m<A 
Vffctcbed  Inftanccs  in  the  World  of  the  Inconftancy  of  Fttr* 
'fiuie»  I  am  every  Pay  attacked  with  Shortnefs  o^  Breatbf 
Hud  Anting  Fits,  without  being  able  to  meet  with  the  leajl 
prop  of  Treacle;  and  I  am  more  indifpofed  than  ev^rl  was 
in  ail  my  Life,  in  a  Place  where  I  cannot  be  fupplied  widi  a 
proper  Medicine.  Thus,  Madam,  I  much  fear  that  Mmtf 
wil)  be  as  fatal  to  me  as  it  wa^  to  the  Duke  qf  Bntri^gmt 
and  that  after  having  like  him,  efeaped  the  greateft  Daimf% 
and  refifted  the  m^  powerful  Enemies,  I  am  d^in'd  ^ 
end  my  Days  in  this  Town.  I  fliall  ftruggle  however  ag^inft 
that  Misfortune  as  much  as  poffible ;  tor  I  muft  ccMifijfc 
I  am  extremely  unwilling  to  leave  die  World,  when  I  m^ 
tikBt  that  I  (hall  by  that  means  never  have  the  Honour  af 
feeing  you  again.  I  ihould  indeed  exceedingly  rq;ret,  tliat 
after  having  efcaped  Death  by  the  Hands  of  the  moft  ami* 
able  Woman  in  the  Univerfe,  and  milled  fo  many  ^kviow 
Occafions  of  expiring  at  your  Feet ;  I  (hould  come  hm  ae 
laft  to  be  buried  three  hundred  Leases  from  your  Prdena^ 
and  have  the  Mortification  when  I  nfe  again,  of  findii^mjr-' 
felf  once  more  in  Lvrraitu 

I  am.   Madam, 

Your,  &e. 

Vol  Ttftii 


LET. 


!» 
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LETTER    XIV. 

To  Madame  De  La  Chetardie^ 

MADAM, 

I'C  A  N  N  O  T  tafte  of  your  Bounty  without  expreftng  at 
the  fiune  time  my  Gratitude.    You  have  feafted  me  in- 
itti  diefe  four  Days  in  the  moft  delicious  Manner,  and  either 
thtte  it  no  Pleafure  in  the  Palate,  or  your  Chedes  afFoid  1 
Iclifli  of  the  oioft  exquifite  Kind.     They  are  not  merely  m 
anfiil  Preparation  of  Cream ;  they  are  the  £ffe£b  of  a  certain 
Quiirtcfence  hitherto  unlcnown,  they  are  I  know  net  what 
kind  of  wonderful  Produdion,  whidi  with  a  moft  ddidout 
ip  preferve  at  the  lame  time  a  moft  pleafim  Poif- 
Undoubtedly,   Madam^   you  muft  be  the  favourite 
»»   fince  you  are  thus    blefled  with  a  land  that 
with  Milk  and  Honey.    It  was  in  diis  Manner,  yon 
J  chat  Providence  formerly  regaled  its  chofen  People; 
Md  fiich  were  once  the  Ricnes  of  the  Golden  /^.    But 
iwthinks  tou  oueht  to  limit  the  Luxury  of  ycHur  Table  to 
Karicies  of   this  lind,   and  not  to  look  out  for  any  other 
Abundance,  in  a  Place  which  affords  fuch  charming  Kepafts; 
Yow  oueht  long  fince  to  have  purified  jrpur  Kitchen,  and  broke 
evefj   Inftrument    of  lavage  Deftrufiion  j   for  would  it  not 
be  m  Shame  to  live  by  Cruelty  and  Murder,  in  the  Midft  of 
liidi  innocent  Provifions  ?  I  am   fure   at   leaft  I  can  never 
efteem  them  too  much,   noi  fufficiently  thank  you  for   your 
Prefent.    It  is  in  vain  you  would  perfiiade  me,  th^t  it  was 
the  Work  of  one  of  your  Dairy  Maids;   fuch  coarfe  Hands 
could  never  be  concerned  in  fo  curious  a  ProduAion.    Moft 
certainly  the  Nymphs  of  Viemii  were  engaged  in  the  Opera* 
tion ;  and  it  is  an  (Jrinnal  of  their  making,  which  you  have 
ibitmeasa  Rarity.    If  this  Thought  appears  to  you  poetical^ 
you  muft  remember  that  the  SubjeA  is  fo  too ;   and  might 
with  great  Propriety  malw  part  of  an  Ecloftue,    or  enter  into 
fiinie  Corner   of  a  P^oral.    fiut  I  am  by   no    means   an 
Adept   in  the  Art   of  Rhvminfl;;   beTides,    it  is  neoeffiuy  I 
Ihould  quit  dx  Language  of  Fabfe,  to  affure  yon  in  vety  true 
and  verv  (erioui  Pnrfe^   I  fo  highly  honour  your  Virtuey  diat 
I  ftottU  always  think  X  owed  you  mucb^  dioug|b  I  had  never 
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•*    tnv  Favour  at  your  Hands ;  and  if  you   were  not 
udbm&i  I  fliould  nevcrtbdefi  be  always^ 

Mad  A  My 

YouTi  Jrc 

•  "^  Balzac, 

r  I  : — ■ 

LETTER    XV, 

Ta  the  Mayer  of  Akgouleme, 

5  I  R, 

I"  Perfiiade  myfdf  that  the  Requcfl  which  the  Bearer  of  tha 
I    will  make  to  you  on  my  Behalf,  wil]  not  be  difagrecablei 
ft  concerns   indeed  the  public  Intci^fl  as  well  as  mincj  and 
I  know  you  arc  fo  jjun^aal  in  ihc  Fun^ions  of  your  Office, 
that  to  point  out  to   you   a  Grievance,  is   almoft  the  fame  is 
to  rtdrcfs  it.     At   the  Entrance  of  the   Ft^uxhurg    Lmttsit^ 
there  Is  a  Way  of  which  one  cannot  complain  in  commoiu 
Terms,     It  would  draw  Imprecations   from   a  Man  that  never* 
II fed  a  ftronger  Afilrmative  in  all  hts  Life  than  yia  "^wiyi  tneS 
laife  the  Indignation  even  of  the  mildeft  Father  of  the  Ora- 
tory.    It  was  but  the  Day   before  Yefterday,   that  I  had  lite 
to  have  bct^n  loft  in  it,  and  was  in  imminent  Danger  of  beirif 
cad  away  in  a  terrible  Sloughs      Had   it  indeed  been  in   the 
open  Sea,   and  in  a  Shattered  VeiTcJy  cjcpofed  to  ihc  Fury  of 
the  Winds  and  Waves,    the   Accident  wouM  have  beai  no- 
thing exo^a ordinary;    but  to  fuffer  fuch  a  Misfortune  upon 
Land,  in  a  Coach,  and  during  tlie  very  Time  of  your  Major* 
ally,  would  have  been  beyond  all  Credit  or  Confolation.      iW^ 
or  three  Words  of  an  Order    from  you,  would  put   ihtiAf'! 
fkii  into  a  better  Situationt    find   at  the  fame  time  oblige  a 
whole    County.     Let    me    hope  then    that    you    will    giw 
Occafion    la    thofc    whS&ut   your  Diflriifl   to  join    in  Ap 
plaufes  with   your   own  Citizens,     and  not  fufler  your  Pn 
vincei    which  you  have  embellifh'd  in  fo  many  other  FW 
to  Kc  disfigured  in  this  by  fo  vile  a  Blcmifh,     But  after  t 
Intcrcil  of  the  Public  has  had  its  due  Weight  willi  you,  will  j 
not  allow  me  to  have  fomc  Shairc  in  your  Confidciatioiiiy 
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beiiidiiicd  to  favour  z  Perlbn  who  is  dioi^t  not  to  le  uiw 
Kalefiil  for  the  good  Offices  he  xecdves  7  There  are  who  wiH 
lay  even  more,  an4  aiTure  you  that  you  have  an  (^po^unity 
t>t  extending  your  Repuution    beyond  the  Bounds  of  your 
Province,  and  of  making  the  Remembrance  of-  your  MaycMr- 
'dty  laft  longer  than  its  annual  Period.     I  ihall  learn  by  the 
ttum  of  the  Bearer,  if  you  think  my  Friends  fpeak  the  Truth, 
liid  whether  you  have  fo  high  an  Opinion  of  the  Acknowledg- 
ment I  ihall  make  to  you,  as  to  comply  with  the  Requft  1  hav# 
iknif  tender'd  :  To  which  I  have  only  to  add  the  AiTqranc^ 
I'my  being,  with  great  Sincerity, 


Si  R| 


Your,  &c, 

Balzac^ 


LETTER    XVL 

To  a  young  Gentleman  at  Scboof, 

Dear  Master  F, 

!  T  AM  glad  to  hear  you  are  well  fixt  in  your  new  School* 
ft  1  I  have  now  before  me  the  -  three  laft  Letters  which  you 
V  «nt  your  Father,  and,  at  his  De£re,  am  going  to  give  you 
■r  4fe«r  Directions  concerning  Letter-writing,  in  hopes  they  may 
■    k  of  fome  fmall  Service  toward  improving  your  Talent  diat 

f    ^• 

[  ,  When  you  fit  down  to  write,  call  off  your  Thoughts  from 
'  every  other  Thing  but  the  Subje£l  you  intend  to  handle :  Con* 
£der  it  with  Attention,  place  it  in  every  Point  of  View,  and 
examine  it  on  every  Side  before  you  l^in.  By  this  means 
you  will  lay  a  Plan  of  it  in  your  Mind,  which  will  rife  like 
a  well-contrived  Building,  lleautiful,  uniform,  and  regular: 
Whereas,  if  you  neeled  to  form  to  yourfelf  fome  Method  of 
going  through  the  Whole,  and  leave  it  to  be  conduced  by 
giddy  Accident,  your  Thoughts  upon  any  SuUeA  can  never 
appear  otherways  than  as  a  mere  heap  of  Confufion.  Cbnfi- 
da  you  are  jiow  co  form  a  Stile,  or,  in  other  Words,  to 
l^aun  the  Way  of  expreffing  what  you  thiaki  tod  your  do- 
ing 
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mf  it  wcD  or  iB  far  jmr  whok  Life,  wiB  depend,  in  a  gp 
ma/m^  upon  die  Minncr  you  611  into  at  the  Beginnit 
b  is  of  Mcm  Confequcnce  therefore^  to  be  attentive  and  di 
nt  at  nrfl ;  and  an  ezpreffive»  genteri,  and  eaTv  Manner 
Writing  b  fe  ufirfiil,  fo  engaging  a  (^talit}%  tnat  tHiaten 
IUbs  it  coAs,  it  amply  will  repay.  Nor  is  the  Tafk  fb  dii 
cult  as  vou  at  firft  may  think,  a  little  PracHce  and  Attentii 
wiD  enable  you  to  lay  down  your  Thoughts  in  Order  ;  anc 
fton  time  to  time  will  inftnid  and  eive  you  Rules  for  fo  dois 
Buty  on  your  Part,  I  {hall  expeft  Obfenance  and  Applicatio 
without  which  nothing  can  be  done. 

As  to  Subjeds,  you  are  allowed  in  this  Way  the  utmc 
Liborty.  Whatfoever  has  been  done,  or  thought,  or  fee 
or  beard  ;  yoor  Obfervadons  on  what  you  know,  your  £ 

r'  ies  about  what  you  do  not  know  ;  the  1  ime,  ^e  Phc 
Weather,  every  thing  around  fhnds  ready  for  your  Pu 
pole;  and  the  more  Variety  your  intermix  the  better.  S 
I)ilcour(cs  require  a  Dignity  or  Formality  of  Stile  fuitaUe 
At  Subjed  I  whereas  Letter-writing  reje£b  all  Pomp 
Words,  and  is  moft  agreeable,  when  moft  familiar.  B 
tho'  lofty  Phrafes  are  here  improper,  die  Stile  muft  not  diei 
fore  fink  into  Meannefr :  And  to  prevent  its  doine  fo,  an  es 
Comphifimce,  an  open  Sincerity,  and  unafiisaed  Goo 
Nature^  jQiouId  appear  in  every  Place.  A  Letter  (hould  wi 
an  honeft,  chearful  Countenance,  like  one  who  truly  efleen 
and  is  gbd  to  fee  his  Friend ;  and  not  look  like  a  Fop  admi 
ing  his  own  Drels,  and  feemingly  pleafed  with  nothing  h 
hiuUf. 

Ezpreis  your  Meaning  as  briefly  as  poffible ;  long  Perie 
nxf  pleafe  the  Ear,  but  mey  perplex  the  Underfhnding.  I 
your  Letters  abound  with  Thoughts  more  than  Words, 
ihort  Stile,  and  plain,  ftrikes  die  Mind,  and  fixes  an  Ii 
predion  ;  a  tedious  one  is  feldom  clearly  underftood,  and  nev 
long  remember'd.  But  there  is  ftill  fomething  requifite  b 
yond  all  this,  towards  the  writing  a  polite  and  agreeable  Lc 
ter,  fuch  as  a  Gentleman  ought  to  be  diftinguiflbed  by;  ai 
that  is,  an  Air  of  Good-breeding  and  Humanity,  which  oug 
confiantly  to  appear  in  every  Expreffion,  and  give  a  Beauty 
die  Whole.  By  this,  I  would  not  be  fuppos'd  to  mean,  ovc 
ftrain'd  or  afieded  Compliments,  or  any  thing  that  way  ten 
ing  i  but  an  eafy,  genteel,  and  obliging  manner  of  Addre 
a  Choice  of  Words  which  bear  the  moft  civil  Meaning,  an^ 
gtncraut  and  good-natur*d  Coniplaifimce« 

What  I  km  Aid  of  die  Stile  of  ^ur  Letters,  b  intend 
as  1  DireAbn  for  your  Converfttion  alfo^  df  wJiidi  yc 
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C3ne  ii  iieceflSuy,  as  wdl  as  of  your  Writbg.    As  the  IVo- 

fdfao  aDotted  for  you  will  require  700  tofpeak  in  PuUic,  yoa 

jOioiild  be  more  than  ordinary  folicttous  bow  to  eqatA  yoinv 

fidf>  upon  all  Occafions,  in  a  dear  and  proper  Manner,  and 

to  acquire  an  Habit  of  ranging  your  Thoughts  rsadilv,  in  apt 

ttid  mndfoiiie  Terms ;    and  not  blunder  out  your  Meaning 

or  bt  aflnmed  to  fpeak  it  for  want  of  Words.    Common  Con- 

urGttioa  k  not  of  fe  little  Confequence  as  you  may  imagine ; 

ail  V  Tou  now  accuftom  yourfelf  to  talk  at  random,  you  will 

U  it  Mfafter  not  cafy  to  do  otherwife. 

I  wHhyou  good  Succefi  in  all  your  Studies,  and  am  certain 
J«vCapadty  is  equal-to  all  your  Fadier's  Hopes.  Confider, 
^  Advanti^  will  be  all  your  own ;  and  your  Friends  cao 
^Mm  other  Share  of  it,  but  the  Satisfii£lion  cficeii^  youa 
IbomI  and  a  virtuous  Man* 


I  an^ 

Si  a, 

your  afiefbonate  Friend, 

and  humble  Servant, 


A  R  1  T  H- 


J' 


A  R  I  T  H  M  E  T  I 


ARITHMETIC  is  the  Art  of  Numbering  ;  or,  th 
of  the  Mathematics  which  confide rs  the  Powers  an 
penies  of  Numbers,  and  teaches  how  to  compute  or  c* 
Iruly,  and  with  Expedition  aiid  Eafe-  Arithmetic  * 
chiefly  in  the  four  great  Rules,  or  Operations,  o[  At 
Suh/}ra£lhn^  Muitiplic&t'tQn  and  D'tviftm.  It  is  true>  1 
facilitating  and  expediting  of  Calcuktions,  Mercantile, 
Romical,  bfo  divers  other  ufefuJ  Rules  have  been  cont 
aS|  the  Rules  of  Proportion!  *^f  Allegation,  of  falfe  p( 
Extraclion  of  Square  and  Cube  Roots,  Progrefllon,  F 
fliip,  Intereft,  Barter,  Rebate,  Redudtion,  Tare  and 
^c.  But  nicfe  are  only  various  Applications  of  the  fii 
Rules  ;  and,  as  they  are  the  Foundation  of  all  Compu 
an  Introduction  to  them  feems  not  to  be  improper  in  this 
which  we  Oiall  therefore  give  in  the  mofi  ibort^  pjain^  \ 
miliar  manner. 


I 


NUMERAriON 

IS  the  Art  of  cafmating  or  pronouncing  any  Number, 
ries  of  Numbers. 

The  Chara^Slcrs  whereby  Numbers  arc  ordinarily  at 
are  the  ten  following  ones,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6^  7,  8 
It  bein^  the  Law  of  the  common  Numeraiioft^  that  wht 
arc  arrived  at  ten,  you  begin  again,  and  repeat  as  before 
cxprefling  the  Number  of  Tens. 

That  the  ten  numerical  Notes  may  exprefs  not  only 
but  alfo  Tens  or  Dccafls,  Hundreds  or  Centuries,  The 
tf^,  they  have  a  local  Value  given  them  ;  fo,  as  that  w 
thcr  alone,  or  when  placed  in  the  Right-hand  Place,  t 
ligt^  Units  i  in  the  fecond  Place,  Tens  ;  in  the  third 
drcds ;  in  the  fourth,  Thou  fan  ds. 

Now,  to  exprefs  any  written  Number,  or  alfign  the 
Value  to  each  Charadter,  divide  the  propofed  Nuiji 
Comma's  into  Ctaifcs,  allowing  three  CharatSters  in  eac^ 
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t^^inning  at  the  Right-hand.  Over  the  Right-hand  Figure  of 
^\ic  third  Ciafs,  add  a  fmall  Mark,  or  tranfverre  Line  5  over  the 
Right-hand  Figure  of  the  fifth  Clafs,  add  two  Marks,  or  tranf- 
^crfe  Lines  ;  over  that  of  the  feventh,  three,  iffc.  The  Num- 
Wto  the  Left  of  the  firft  Comma,  cxprefs  by  thoufands;  that 
which  has  over  it  the  firft  tranfverfe  Line,  cxprefs  by  millions ; 
that  with  two,  by  billions;  that  with  three,  by  ti  ill  ions,  ^c. 
Laftly,  the  Left-hand  Chara6ler  of  each  Clafs,  cxprefs  by  hun- 
<lrcd5j  the  middle  one  by  tens ;  and  the  Right-hand  one,  by 
units.     Thus  will  the  Numeration  be  cfFecSled. 

E*  gr.  The  following  Numbers,  2", 1 25,47 3",6 13,578', 
43^597,  *^  ^'^"s  expreflcd  or  read :  Two  trillions,  one  hun- 
^  twenty  five  millions  of  billions,  four  hundred  fcventy  three 
Ulions,  fix  hundred  thirteen  thoufands  of  millions,  and  five 
kindred  feventy  eight  millions,  four  hundred  and  thirty  two 
Aoufand,  five  hundred  and  ninety  feven. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  by  Numeration  we  learn  the  dif- 
fewit  Value  of  Figures,  by  their  different  Hacesj  and,  of 
^nfequcnce,  to  read  or  write  any  Sum,  or  Number. 


The    TABLE. 


9 

90 

900 

9C00 

9C000 

900000 

9000000 

90000000 

9000CO000 


Units. 
Tens. 
Hundreds. 
Thoufands. 
X  Thoufands. 
C  Thoufands. 
Millions. 
X  Millions. 
C  Millions. 


I 
12 

1234 

12345, 
123456 

1234567 

12345678 

123456789 


From  this  Table  may  be  obferved : 


1.  The  Names  of  the  feveral  Places,  viz.  Units,  Tens, 
Hundreds,  fsfr.  which  proceed  (incrcafing  by  a  tenfold  Pro- 
portion) from  the  Right-hand  to  the  Left. 

2.  That  every  Figure  hath  two  Values  j  one  in  itfelf ;  the 
other  from  the  Place  it  ftands  in.  Thus,  on  the  Left-fide  of  tlic 
Table,  the  Figure  9  in  the  upper  Line,  fianding  in  the  Unit's 
place,  is  only  nine ;  but  in  the  fecond  Line,  being  removed 
into  the  place  of  Tens^  becomes  ninety  ^  and  in  the  third  Line 
is  nine  hundred,  &c. 

2  3.  Taat 
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3.  Hat  tbo^  a  Cfpkr  it  aodug  m  ttiX^  j«t  k 
Ik  to  odicr  Fi^l'^cs  by  lOBovifig  fkcB  ixtt> 


All  wUch  bciag  wy  obiioBft,  I  pnoBod  to 

^  z)  2)  /  r  /  o  jv, 

WHICH  if  the  firft  of  the  faor  fmbmaitA  RuH 
or  OpentioDS  in  JrabmOu.  Jd^tisn  confifls  in 
fiaiCog  the  Amoojit  of  fevenl  Nmnben,  or  QusLSiides,  icfc- 
nllv  added  one  to  another. — Or,  Adds^m  is  die  Inrf-n^on  of 
m  Kumber,  from  two  or  more  homogeneous  ones  given,  udddh 
if  equal  to  the  given  Nnmbcrs  taken Joindj  together. 

The  Numbm,  thus  fotmd,  is  caued  the  Aun,  or  AggragM 
of  the  Numbers  given. 

The  Jdiitivm  of  fiai{de  Nnmben  b  eai^.  Tlius  it  is  rarii* 
\j  perceived  that  7  and  9  make  16 ;  and  1 1  and  15 
make  26. 

In  longer,  or  compounded  Numbers,  the  Bufincis  is  per-* 
formed  by  writing  the  given  Numbers  in  a  Row  downwink; 
homogeneous  under  homogeneous,  i .  /.  Units  under  Unia» 
Tens  under  Tens,  &£.  ai^  fing^y  coUeding  the  Sums  of  the 
rcfeefiive  Columns. 

To  do  this  we  b^in  at  the  Bottom  of  the  outmofl  Row  or 
Column  to  die  Rigfit ;  and  if  the  Amount  of  this  Colunan  do 
not  exceed  ^  we  write  it  down  at  the  Foot  of  the  &me  Co- 
lumn :  If  It  do  exceed  9,  the  Excefi  is  only  to  be  wrote 
clown,  and  the  refl  referved  to  be  carried  to  the  next  Rov^ 
and  added  thereto  i  as  being  of  the  £mie  Kind  or  DenooouiBh 
tion 

Suppofey  /.  gr.  the  Numbers  1357  and  172,  were  given  to 
be  added ;  write  either  of  them,  v.  gr.  172,  under  the  otbcTi 
1357  f  fe^  as  the  Units  of  the  one,  rnx.  2,   fhnd  un- 
do: Che  Units  of  die  other,   vrx.   7;    and  the  odier    1357 
Numbers  of  the  one,   under  die  condlpondent  ones  of      17a 
dlie  other,  wz.  the  place  of  Tens  under  Tens,  as  7  un-    -^ 
der  < ;  and  that  of  Hundreds,  viz.  i,  under  the  jdace    I53f  - 
of  Hundreds  of  the  other,  3. — Then,  beginning,  lay, 
2  and  7  make  o ;   which  write  undeme^ ;    iJfo   7  ami  5 
make  la  s  die  hft  of  which  two  Numbers,  tm.  2,  b  ta  fef 
written,  and  the  other  i  refirvcd   in  your  Mind  to  be  ail> 
ded  to  die  next  Row,   i  and  3 :   Then  fay,  i  and  i  mafee  J^ 
which  added  to  3make  <;  this  write  underneath,  mA  thM  ^ 
will  remain  only  1,  the  hrft  Figure  of  the  upper  Row  of  Nmh 

bos, 
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ben,  iriiich  alio  mud  be  writ  underneatbi  and  dius  you  Iiare 
dieiHiQfeSuiii,  cwB.  1529. 

So^  to  add  the  Numbera  87899-*! 3403^885— -1920  into 
one  Sum,  write  them  one  under  anotho*^  To  as  all  the  Units 
make  one  Coluom,  the  Tens  another,  die  Himdieds  a  third, 
and  the  phce  of  Tfaoufiunds  a  fourth,  and  (b  on— Then  faw 
5  and  3  make  8 ;  8  and  9  make  17 ;  write  7  underneatn, 
lod  die  I  add  to  the  next  Rank ;  hjing^  i  and  8  oud^  9, 
Qaoda  make  II,  ii  and  9  make  20;  and  having  writ  the  o 
uademeath,  bf  again,  2  and  8  make  10,  10  and  9  ^  ^ 
aob  ift,  19  and4  make  23,  23  and  8  make  31 ;  ^7<'99 
tfen  ictoring  3,  write  down  i  as  before,  and  fay  ^34^3 
^pin,  3  and  1  make  4,  4  and  3  make  7,  7  and  7  ^ggt 
mat  14 ;  wherefore  write  4  underneath  :  And  kftly,  ^ 

%i  woA  I  make  2,  2  and  8  make  10,  which  in  the  .^^.^i, 
U  Place  write  down,  and  you  will  have  the  Sum  of  ^  ^ 
thenalL 

AniMXIOM  of  Nwahers  of  diffennt  Denominatiamj  for  in- 
Ince,  of  Pounds,  Shillings  and  Pence,  is  performed  by  add- 
ing or  funmiine  up  each  Denomination  by  itfelf,  always  be- 
(iiBui^  with  me  loweft ;   and  if  after  the  Addtion  there  be 
ttougli  to  make  one  of  the  next  higher  Denomination,  for  in- 
iuitt^  Pimce  enough  to  make  one  or  more  Shillings ;  they 
^  imft  be  added  to  the  Figures  of  that  Denomination,   that  is, 
to  tht  Shillings ;    only  referving  the  odd  remaininePence  ta 
WpuC  down  in  the  Place  of  Pence. — And  the  iame  Rule  b  to 
k  oUerved  in  Shilling  with  res^d  to  Pounds. 
For  an  inftance,  5  Pence  and  9  Pence  make  14  Pence ;  now 
\  in  14  there  is  one  12,    or  a  Shilling    and  two  remaining 
Vm/cm ',  the  Pence,    fet  down  s   and  referve  i 
ttiQing  to   be  added  to   the  next    Column, 
vhkh   confifta  of  Shilling;!.    Then  i  and  8 
aad  3  and  5  make  16 :   the  6  put  down,  and 
cairy  the  i  to  the  Column  of  Tens;   1  and  f    .._^,^ 
«id  I  a»be  three  Tens  of  Shillings,  or  30  Shil-  g 

ifl^  I  in  30  Shillings  there  b  once  twenty  Shil-  ^^ 
fin,  or  a  Pound,  and  10  over;  Write  one  in  the  Cohuniii 
^fTcas  of  ShtUiim,  and  carr^  r  to  the  Coluoaa  of  Pounds  i 
md  continue  the  ddtSiim  of  rounds,  according  t»  the  foe- 
Mr  Rulca. 

So,  half  of  an  even  Sum  will  be  carried  to  die  Poundai  uA 
ihr  oidd  one  (where  it  fo  happens)  fet  under  dir  Tens  of  the: 
SUnifffis. 

To&dlkUBthft€aftiB8i9af&&Mie]r»  it  will  he  Mtcftcy  t» 
Icun  the  following  TaUc 

3  Pmu. 


I 

s. 

d. 

120 

*S 

9 

6s 

12 

5 

9 

8 

0 

jAuW^^"'  V^  „;oo^^  f^o^vTe  ^t'SbXe^^ 


o?< 


sr' 


oo^ 


*°  ^"f  ^3of  !^^-,oS  *?^,  fe^^e.*)     ^.  V< 


^c.0%-^,..  ^^„  ns,  ^^st;;vv^-^^ 


to  W=  i"  ■'a ?V^^^  '  urtf 0^""^ .He  t^e^^ 


V.H 


*e 


be 


.  Y\a<^^' 


'i5a-^'c»:i»:ir(«<*5'>  »»■ 


CY? 


'^-r^^-^*^:.^^r 


^\'S^-^1o.c^^^^^ 


«? 


-i.*t  sf 


tow^ 
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If  it  be  required,  from  9809403459 

To  fubjlracl  47438652113 

The  Remainder  will  be  found  5056538196 
^or,  beginning  with  the  Right-hand  Figure,  and  taking  3  front 
9)  there  remains  6  Units,*  to  be  wrote  underneath  the  Line :  go- 
ing then  to  the  next  Place,  6  I  find,  cannot  be  taken  from  5  ; 
therefore,  from  the  Place  or  hundreds  4,  I  borrow  i,  which 
is  equivalent  to  10,  in  the  Place  of  tens  ;  and  from  the  Sum  of 
this  10  and  5,  viz.  15,  fubJlraSling  6,  I  find  nine  tens  remain- 
ing, to  be  put  down  under  the  Line.  Proceeding  to  the  Place 
of  hundreds,  2  with  the  i  borrowed  at  the  laft,  make  3,  which 
^ftraiied  from  4,  leave  i.  Again,  5  in  the  Place  of  thou- 
iih,  cannot  he  fubJiraSfed  from  3 ;  for  which  Reafon,  taking 
I  from  4,  in  the  Place  of  hundreds  of  thoufands,  into  the 
«nipty  Place  of  tens  of  thoufands,  the  Cypher  is  converted  into 
lotcns  of  thoufands,  whence  one  10  being  bcrrowed,  and  ad- 
dled to  the  3,  and  from  the  Sum  1 3  thou(and,  5  thoufand  being 
f^flra^ledy  we  fhall  have  8  thoufand  to  enter  under  the  Line : 
Then y«^r^^/«g'  6  tens  of  thoufands  from  9,  there  remain  3. 
Coming  now  to  take  8  from  4  j  from  the  8  further  on  the  Left, 
I  borrow  i,  by  means  whereof,  the  two  Cyphers  will  be  turn- 
ed each  into  9.  And  after  the  like  manner  is  the  reft  of  the  S«4- 
fifttHim  eafily  performed. 

If  heterogeneous  Numbers  be  to  be   fub(lra£ted  from  each 
^er ;    the  Units  borrowed  are  not  to  be  equal  to  ten  ;    but 
to  fo  many  as  there  go  of  Units  of  the  Icfs  kind,  to  confti- 
^te  an  Unit  of  the  greater  :  For  example  \ 
I       s.      d. 
45     16     6 
27     19     9 

t  ^7     '6     9 

'or  fince  9  Pence  cannot  be  fubftra<3cd  from  6  Pence ; 
tfthe  16  Shillings,  one  is  converted  into  12  Pence;  by 
Which  means,  for  6  we  have  18  Pence;  whence  9  being 
Gibftra£led,  there  remain  9.  In  like  manner,  as  19  Shil- 
inga  cannot  be  fubftraded  from  the  remaining  15  ;  one  of 
he  45  Pounds  is  converted  into  20  Shillings,  from  which, 
dded  to  the  15,  19  being  fub(lra6^ed,  the  Remainder  is  16 
hillings.  Laftly,  27  Pounds  fubftra&ed  from  44  Pounds,  there 
emain  17. 

If  a  greater  Number  be  required  to  be  fubftraded  from  a  lefs, 

is  evident  that  the  thine  is  impoffible. — The  le6  Number, 

lerefore,  in  that  Cafe,   is  to  be  fubftraded  from  the  greater; 

Vol.  L  K  wd 
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and  the  Dcfcft  to  be  noted  by  the  negative  CharacEler,  E,  _ 
If  I  am  required  to  pay  8  Pounds,  and  am  only  Matter  of  3; 
when  the  3  are  paid,  there  will  ftill  remain  5  bcbix^  |  wbicft 
are  to  be  noted, — 5. 

Suhftra^iOH  is  proved,  by  adding  the  Remainder  to  the  Suk 
trahend,  or  Number  to  be  fubftraded :  for  if  the  Sum  be  equil 
to  Ae  Number  whence  the  other  is  to  be  fubftrafled,  die  Smf- 
firaStion  is  juftly  performed.— For  example ; 

/.       /.    /. 
9800403459    fub:rahcnd        ^^6     «i     3i 

4743865263  21       17       2i 


fnbtrahend 


5056538196   Remainder        ^4     14    c| 

9800403459                          '56    "     3i 

Examples  of  Integirs  and  Mpney. 
Yards.                       l.       J. 

/. 

7146325           Lffit  812     13 
1483972           Paid   190      19 

•8i 

Rm.        5662353          Rim.  621     13 

C9l 

Proof      7i463«S     1    Prp$f%iz     13 

c8i 

Bfrmved  f    429     li     08J 

atfrveral  •      *i*     17     lO 
Timts,         t    356     17     o6i 

Borrowed  in  all  999     07     00-J 

Paid    519      18     09J 

Rem.     479     08     024 

Proof    999     07    OCX 

MU  Lr  I  PL  IC  AT  10  N 

IS  the  Ad,  or  Art  of  rmJtiplying  one  Number  by  anothertli 
find  the  Produft.  * 

MuliifUcationy  which  is  the  third  Rule  in  Arithmetic» 
fifts  in  finding  fome  third  Number,  out  of  two  others  gncBil 
wherein,  one  of  the  given  Numbers  is  contained  as  often  •] 
Unity  is  contained  in  the  other. 

Or,  Multiplication  is  the  finding  what  will  be  the  Sum  1 
any  Number  added  to  itfelf,  or  repeated,  as  often  as  tbere  \ 
Units  in  another.— So  MuhipUcation  of  Numbm  is  a\ 
dioctt  Kind  of  Addition. 
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flp iIm  MtdtipUcfftim of  4 by 5 maja  w$  i-i*    fourtisies 
l^pSmnt  to  twenty. 

b  Mfiibiplfcaticnf  the  firft  Fador,  /.  e.  the  Niiaiher  to  I;^ 
tiplied,  or  the  Multiplicand,  is  placed  over  that  wbeneby  i|t 
)  be  mtiltipliedj  and  the  Fadluin  or  Prodiu^  unfler  both, 
ill  Example  or  two  will  make  the  Procefs  of  Mutiplic^tifm 
•  Suppofe  I  would  know  the  Sum  269  multiplex]  by  89  or 
nci  269. 

Multiplicand     ■  — —    269 

MukipUcator    •    8 

FaAum,  or  Prpduft    2152 

V  FaiSors  being  thus  difpofed,  and  a  Line  drawn  under* 
h,  (as  in  the  Example)  I  begin  with  the  Multiplicatnr 
:  8  times  9  make  7Z,  fet  down  2,  and  carry  7  teps,  as  in 
idon  ;  then  8  times  6  make  48,  and  7  I  carried,  55  ;  fet  down 
nd  carry  5 1  laftlv,  8  times  2  make  16,  and  with  5  I  car- 
2i9  wliKh  I  put  down :  fo  as  coming  to  number  the  fe- 
I  Figures  placed  in  order,  2,  i,  5,  2,  I  find  the  ProduA  to 

ow  fiippofing  the  Fa£lors  to  exprefs  Things  of  different 
icL  vi%y  the  Multiplicand  Men,  or  Yards,  and  the  Mul- 
r  rounds ;  the  Produd  will  be  of  tbe  hmc  Species  with  the 
tiplicator.  Thus  the  Product  of  269  Men  or  Yards  raul- 
sd  by  8  Pounds  or  Pence,  is  2152  Pounda  or  Pence  >  fo 
f  of  thefc  going  to  the  269  at  the  Rate  of  8  a-piece.  Hence 
aft  Ufe  of  MMplication  in  Conimerce,  iffc. 
tbe  Multiplicator  confift  of  more  than  one  Figure,  the 
e  Multiplicand  is  to  be  added  to  idelf9  firft»  as  often  as  tlie 
t-hand  Figure  of  the  Multiplicator  (hews,  then  as  often 
:  next  Figure  of  the  Multiplicator  fliews,  and  fo  on.-^ 
(  421  and  23  is  equal  to  42  z  and  3  and  alfo  421  and  20. 
Produd  arikng  from  each  Figure  of  the  Multiplicator, 
plied  into  the  whole  Multiplicand,  is  to  be  placed  by  it- 
I  iuch  a  Manner,  that  the  firft  or  Right-hand  Figure  thereof 
hnd  under  that  Figure  of  the  Multiplicator  from  which 
id  Produd  arifes.  For  inftance ; 
Multiplicand     >  ■  -■  .421 

Multiplicator    *— —    —     ■  23 

Particular  Produ£t  of  421  and  3    -  1263 

Particular  Produd  of  42 1  and  ao    .*— ^    842 

^Tbt  total  fcDdtift      — —    •  9683 


ii8 
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This  Difpofitton  of  the  Ridit-hand  Fietire  of  each  Prodi 
fellows  from  the  firft  general  Rule ;  the  Right-hand  Fi^ute 
each  ProduA  being  always  of  the  fame  Denomination  with  t 
Figure  of  the  MuItipHcator  from  which  it  arifes. 

Thus  in  the  Example,  the  Figure  2  in  the  Produd  842,  is 
the  Denomination  of  ten?,  as  well  as  the  Figure  2  in  the  M 
tiplicator.  For  i  and  20  (that  is  the  2  of  23)  is  equal  to  20, 
2  put  in  the  place  of  tens,  or  fecond  place. 

Hence  if  either  of  the  Fadors  have  one  or  more  Cyphers 
the  Right-hand,  the  MubipUcation  may  be  formed  without 
carding  the  Cyphers,  till  the  Produdl  of  the  other  Figures 
round  :  To  which  they  are  to  be  then  affixed  on  the  right.  I 
if  the  Multiplicator  have  Cyphen  intermixed,  they  need  noi 
be  regarded  at  all.— Inftances  of  each  follow. 

3S8|  i|o        24|oo  8013 

o         6|ooo        i|o         310  5006 


12 

I 


12  0      2148000        10  0        72000 


48078 
40065 


401 13078 
Thus  much  for  an  Idea  of  Multiplication,   where  the  U 
tiplicator  confifts  wholly  of  Integers ;    in  the  Praxis  when 
it  is  fuppofed,  the  Learner  is  apprized  of  the  Produft  of 
of  the  nine  Digits  multiplied  by  one  another,  eaflly  learnt  fi 
the  Table  annexed. 

There  are  alfo  fome  Abbreviations  of  this  Art. — TTius 
multiply  a  Number  by  5,  you  need  only  add  a  Cypher  to  it, 
then  halve  it.— To  multiply  by  15,  do  the  fame,  then  add  b 
Cosher.     The  Sum  is  the  Produd. 

Where  the  Multiplicator-  is  not  compofed  wholly  of  Ii 
gers ;  as  it  frequently  happens  in  Bufmefs,  where  Pounds 
accompanied  with  Shillings  and  Pence ;  Yards  with  Feet  1 
Inches:  the  Method  of  Procedure,  if  you  multiply  by  a& 
Digit,  is  the  fame  in  fimple  Numbers,  only  carr)'ine  fi 
one  Denomination  to  another,  as  the  Nature  of  each  ope 
requires.  £.  gr.  to  multiply  123/.  14J.  9^.  3f.  by  ii 
Sajr  5  times  3  Farthings  is  15  Farthings,  that  is,  \JL 
writedown  the  3^.  and  proceed,  fayine,  5  times  9  Pe« 
45  Pence,  and  3  Pence  added  from  the  l^arthings  is  48  Pc 
which  is  4x.  fet  down  a  Cypher,  as  there  arc  no  P< 
remaining,  and  proceed,  faying,  5  times  4^.  is  20  x. 
41.  is  241.  fet  down  41.  and  fay,  5  times  lOi.^is  1 
and  101.  is  60 1.  which  make  3  Pounds,  to  be  carried  to 
PifOP  of  Pounds.    I'herefore  continue  tlius ;   5  times  3  is 
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and  3  is  18;  fet  down  8  and  carry  i  or  one  10,  faying,  5 
times  2  is  10  and  i  is  1 1;  fet  down  j  and  carry  one,  as  before, 
%*"&  5  times  1  is  5  and  I  is  6.     Thus  it  will  appear  that  : 

123/.     14J.     gj,     3^. 

multiplied  by  ■    ■  ■ 5 

produces 618       4        o         3 

If  you  multiply  by  two  or  more  Digits,    the  Methods  of 

Procedure  are  as  follow. Suppofe  I  have  bought  37  Ells 

of  Cloth  at  13/.  1 6  J.  6^.  per  Ell,  and  would  know  the  Amount 
of  the  whole. — I  firft  multiply  37  Ells  by  the  13  /.  in  the  com- 
jwrn  Method  of  Multiplication  by  Integers,  leaving  the  two 
Produfls  without  adding  them  upj  then  multiply  the  fame 
37  Ells  by  16 s.  leaving,  in  like  manner,  the  two  Produdls 
without  adding  them.  Laflly,  I  multiply  the  fame  37  by 
*c  6i  the  Prod u(S  whereof  is  222  {I,  which  divided  by  12, 
(fee Division)  gives  i8j.  bd.  and  this  added  to  the  Pro- 
^^  of  the  i6j.  the  Sum  will  be  6ioj.  bd.  the  Amount  of 
37  Eils  at  ibs.  the  Ell.  Laftly,  the  biOs.  id.  are  reduced 
mto  Pounds  by  dividing  them  by  20:  upon  adding  the  whole, 
*e  Amount  of  37  Ells  at  13/.  ibs.bd.  will  be  found  as 
w  the  following. 

37  Ells  37  Ells  37  Ells. 

At  13  Pounds.     At  16  Shillings.     At  6  Pence, 

222 


III 

222 

37 
30 

10 

6 

^l8  6 

Produdl  511   10  6  610  6 

Or  thus :  Suppofe  the  fame  Qucftion :  reduce  the  13/.  i6x. 
into  Shillings,  the  Amount  will  be  2761.  reduce  276J  into 
Pence,  adding  6,  the  Amount  will  be  3318^.  Multiply  the  37 
Ells  by  33ii^,*  the  Amount  will  be  122766^/.  which  divi- 
ded by  i2j  and  the  Quotient  10230^.  bd.  reduced  into 
Pounds  by  cutting  ofF  the  laft  Figure  on  the  right,  and  taking 
half  of  thofc  on  the  left,  yields  511/.  lox  bd.  the  Price  of 
ihe  37  Ells,  as  before. 

Though  by  thefe  two  Methbds  any  Multiplications  of  this 
Kind  may  be  efFedled,  yet  the  Operations  being  long,  we  (hall 
add  a  third  much  (horter — Suppofe  the  fame  Qucftion :  Mul- 
tiply the  Price  by  the  Failors  of  the  Multiplicator,  ifrefolvable 
into  Faftors:  if  not,  by  thofe  that  come  neareft  it;  adding 
the  Pf ice  for  the  odd  one,  or  multiplying  it  by  what  the  Fac* 

K  3  t«ri 


Ko  ARir  H  M 


airrwintof  the  Moldplicr.    Scs  tbeWoik  wil  ind  ftm 
37  £Hs  at  161.  b£  :  6  cioxs  6  is  36  and  i  is  37: 

lOCIUOfC     •-»— —  o 

82     19    o 

497     14    o 

'3     '^    6 

511  10  6 
The  Price  of  the  37  E!K 
But  the  moft  commodious  is  the  fourth  Method,  whidi  is 
performed  by  aliquot  and  aliquant  Parts — where  jrou  are  to  ob* 
ferre  by  the  way,  that  aSqH9t  Parts  of  any  thing  are  thofc  con- 
tttfied  feveral  times  therein,  and  which  divide  without  any  Re- 
mainder; and  diat  cliquant  Parts  are  other  Parts  of  the  fiuaft 
thing  compofM  of  ieveral  aliquot  Parts. 

y^MtTLTiPLY  by  aliquot  Parts,  is  in  Effcfl  only  to  divide 
a  Number  by  3,  4,  5,  ^c.  which  is  done  by  uking  a  3d,  4th, 
jth,  Ve.  from  the  Kumber  to  be  multiplied.    Example. 

To  multiply,  v,  g.  bv  6s.  id,  Suppofe  1  have  347  EBi 
ofRibbonat6j.  S d.  fir  Ell 

Multiplicand     347  Ells. 

Multiplicator    — — 6x.  Sd. 

Produ<£l         >  115/.    131.    4i/. 

Tlie  Queftion  being  ftated,  take  the  Multiplicator,  whkfi 
according  to  the  Table  of  aliquot  Parts  is  the  third  ;  and  iajf, 
the  third  of  three  is  i,  fet  down  i ;  the  third  of  4  is  1,  fet  down 
I,  remains  r,  that  is,  1  ten,  which  added  to  7,  makes  17  ; 
Aen  the  third  of  17  is  5  j  remain  2  Units,  1.  e.  two  thirds 
or  131.  4  J.  which  place  after  the  Pounds.  Upon  numbering 
the  Figures  i,  r,  and  5  Integers,  and  13J.  4^.  the  aliquot 
Part  remaining,  I  find  theSuni  115A  13/.  4//. 

For  Multiplication  fy  aliquant  Parts:  Suppofe  I  would 
multiply  by  the  aliquant  Part  19  j.  I  firft  take  for  iQs.  half  the 
Multiplicand ;  then  fur  5,  which  is  the  fourth,  and  laftly,  for 
4,  which  is  the  5th.  The  Produfb  of  the  three  aliquot  Parts 
tfiat  compofe  the  aliquant  Part,  being  added  together,  the  Sum 
will  be  the  total  Produ<a  of  the  Multiplication^  as  in  the  follow-  . 
ing  Example;  which  may  ferve  as  a  Model  for  Muhiplicationhj 
any  aliouant  Part  that  may  occur. 

Hfultiplicand  < 356  EUs. 

Multiplier     — ...^         igs. 


178/. 
89/. 

for 
for 
4x. 

I  Of. 

for  41. 

Prodnft    —     338/.  41. 
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^  Rr  the  Proof  of  Multiplicatiok. — The  Operation  is 
^|ht  when  the  Produft  divided  by  the  Multiplier  quotes  the 
Multiplicand  ;  or  divided  by  the  Multiplicand  quotes  the  Mul- 
tiplier.— A  readicrWay,  though  not  abfolutely  to  be  depended 
on  (fee  Addition)  is  thus :  Add  up  the  Figures  of  the  Faftors, 
ofting  out  the  nines ;  and  fetting  down  the  Remainders  of  each. 
Thcfe  multiplied  together,  out  of  the  FacSum,  caft  away  the 
nnes,  and  fet  down  the  Remainder.  If  this  Remainder  agree 
with  the  Remainder  of  the  Faftum  of  the  Sum,  after  the  nines 
«e  caft  out ;  the  Work  is  right. 

Crofs  Multiplication,  or  otherwife  called  duodecimal 
MmnettCy  in  an  expeditious  Method  of  multiplying  Things 
rf  fcvcral  Species,  or  Denominations,  by  others  likewife  of 
Afferent  Species,  fcfr.  E.  gr.  Shillings  and  Pence  by  Shillings 
*nd  Pence  5  Feet  and  Inches  by  Feet  and  Inches  5  much  ufed  in 
>ncafurine,  tff. — The  Method  is  thus. 

Suppofc  5  Feet  3  Inches  to  be  multiplied  by  2  F.  I. 
Feet  4  Indies;  fay,  2  times  5  Feet  is  10  Feet,  5  3 
ind  2  times  3  in  6  Inches  :  Again,  4  times  5  is  2  4 
40 Inches,  or  i  Foot 8  Inches;  and  4 times  3  is  10  6 
^i  Parts,  or  one  Inch ;  the  whole  Sum  makes  i  8 
*2  Feet   3  Inches.— In  the  fame  Manner  you  i 

may  manage  Shillings  and  Pence,  £sff.  ^ ^ 

7J^    T  A  B  L  E. 

4       <2  7  times 


3  umes^ 


7 
8 

L9 


9 
12 

'5 
18 

21 

24 
27 


54  16 

5  20 

6  24 

7  28 

8  32 

1 


5  tiroes 


6  times 


ii 


j6 

25 
30 

3J 

40 

JS 

36 

4« 
48 
54 


1 


8 


times  I 


8 

_9. 

8 

9 


49 

64 
72 


9  times         9  81 

2  24 

3  36 

4  48 

5  60 

6  72 

7  84 

8  96 

9  108 

10  i«o 

11  132 

12  144 


12  times'^ 


^4 


Din- 
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tors  wint  of  the  Mokiplter.    Scs  Ac  Work  will  ftand  lh«t : 
37  £lb  at  i6i.  6i. :  6  times  6  is  36  and  i  is  37 : 
ihtttfott    ■  ■  I    •  ■  6 

82     19    o 
497     H    o 
'3     '^    6 
511     10    6 
The  Price  of  the  37  Ells, 
But  the  moft  commodious  is  the  fourth  Method,  which  is 
performed  by  aliquot  and  aliquant  Parts — where  you  arc  to  ob . 
fthrc  by  the  way,  that  aliqNot  Parts  of  any  thing  are  thofe  con- 
<Uned  feveral  times  therein,  and  which  divide  without  any  Re- 
flfiainder ;  and  that  aliquant  Parts  are  other  Parts  of  the  iame 
Aing  compofed  of  feveral  aliquot  Parts. 

7?  Mult  I  PLY   by  aliquot  PurtSy  is  in  Effcd  only  to  divide 
i  Number  by  3,  4,  5,  {jfr.  which  is  done  by  taking  a  3d,  4tb, 
^Ou  &c,  from  the  ^fumber  to  be  multiplied.     Example. 
To  multiply,  v,  g,  by  6s.  id,     Suppofe  1  have  347  Ells 
-   df  Ribbon  at  6i.  SJ.  fir  Ell. 

Multiplicand     347  Ells. 

Muldplicator    — — 6x.  8rf. 

Produ<a        —     115/.    1377*42 

The  Queftion   being  ftated,   take  the  Multiplicator,  which 

according  to  the  Table  of  aliquot  Parts  is  the  third  ;  and  iay, 

the  third  of  three  is  i,  fet  down  i ;  the  third  of  4  is  i,  fet  down 

I,  remains  r,  that  is,  1  ten,    which  added  to   7,  makes  17; 

Cben  the  third  of  17  is  5  j    remain  2  Units,  /.  e,    two  thirds 

or  131.  4^.  which  place  after  the  Pounds.     Upon  numbering 

the  Figures  i,  r,    and  5  Integers,    and  131.  ^d.    the  aliquot 

Part  remaining,  I  find  the  Sum  115/.  its.  j^d, 

'  For  Multiplication  iy  aliquant  rarts:  Suppofe  I  would 

liiultiply  by  the  aliquant  Part  19  j.  I  firft  take  for  los.  half  the 

•  Multiplicand ;  then  for  5,  which  is  the  fourth,  and  laflly,  for 

4i  which  is  the  5th.     The  Produdb  of  the  three  aliquot  Parts 

Uiat  compofe  the  aliquant  Part,  being  added  together,  the  Sum 

will  be  the  total  Produdl  of  the  MultipUcationy  as  in  the  folbw- 

ing  Example;  which  may  ferve  as  a  Model  for  Multiplication  by 

toy  adiquant  Part  that  may  occur. 

Multiplicand 356  EUs. 

MuItipGer     ~—      __— -         igj. 

178/.  for  101. 
89/.  for  5^ 
717.  4f.  for4i> 

ProdoA    —        ■    ■         338/.  4J* 
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For  the  Proof  of  Multiplicatiok. — The  Operation  is 
right  when  the  ProduA  divided  by  the  Multiplier  quotes  the 
Multiplicand  ;  or  divided  by  the  Multiplicand  quotes  the  Mul- 
cipher. — A  readicrWay,  though  not  abfolutely  to  be  depended 
on  (fee  Addition)  is  thus :  Add  up  the  Figures  of  the  Faftors, 
cafting  out  the  nines ;  and  fetting  down  the  Remainders  of  each. 
Thcfe  multiplied  together,  out  of  the  FacSum,  caft  away  the 
nines,  and  fet  down  the  Remainder.  If  this  Remainder  agree 
with  the  Remainder  of  the  Faf^um  of  the  Sum,  after  the  nines 
are  caft  out ;  the  Work  is  right. 

Crofs  Multiplication,  or  otherwife  called  duodecimal 
Aritbmeticy  in  an  expeditious  Method  of  multiplying  Things 
of  fcveral  Species,  or  Denominations,  by  others  likewife  of 
different  Species,  fefr.  E.  gr.  ShiUings  and  Pence  by  Shillings 
and  Pence  ;  Feet  and  Inches  by  Feet  and  Inches  5  much  ufed  in 
jncafurine,  i^c. — The  Method  is  thus. 

Suppofe  5  Feet  3  Inches  to  be  multiplied  by  2  F.  I. 
Feet  4  Inches;  fay,  2  times  5  Feet  is  10  Feet,  5  3 
and  2  times  3  in  6  Inches  :  Again,  4  times  5  is  2  4 
ao  Inches,  or  1  Foot  8  Inches^and  4  times  3  is  10  6 
la  Parts,  or  one  Inch;  the  whole  Sum  makes  i  8 
12  Feet   3  Inches. — In  the  lame  Manner  you  i 

may  manage  Shillings  and  Pence,  ts^f.  ^        T""^ 

ne     TABLE. 


3  times^ 


9 
12 

'5 
18 

21 

24 
27 


7  times 


8  times  1 


1 


7 
8 

8 
9 


64 

72 


54  16 
5  20 
6  24 
7  28 
8  32 
r  -^ 

[ 

Uroes^ 


6  timet^  7 
L9 


J6 

25 
30 

3$ 
40 

36 
4« 
48 
54 


g  times         9     81 

«4 
36 

& 

72 

84 

96 

108 

lao 
132 
>4* 


12  timcs"^ 


2 
3 
4 

I 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 


K^4 
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DIVISION 

IS  the  laft  of  the  four  great  Rules,    being  that  whereby 
find  how  often  a  leis  Quantity  is  conuined  in  a  gre: 
and  the  Overplus. 

DivifioH^  in  Reality,  is  only  a  compendious  Method  of  I 
firadion ;  its  Eficd  being  to  take  a  lefs  Number  from 
other  greateiV  as  often  as  poffible;  that  is,  as  oft  as 
contained  therein.  There  are,  therefore,  three  Numbers  < 
cerned  in  Divifion:  i.  That  given  to  be  divided,  called 
Dividend.  2.  That  whereby  the  Dividend  is  to  be  divi 
called  the  Divifir.  3,  That  which  cxpreflcs  how  often 
Divifor  is  contained  in  the  Dividend  ;  or  the  Number  reful 
from  the  Divifson  of  the  Dividend  by  the  Divifor,  called 

There  are  diverfe  ways  of  performing  DkiJIon,  one  a 
die  Engtijb^  another  the  Flemtjh^  another  the  Italian^  anoi 
the  Spantjby  another  the  German^  and  another  the  Indian  v 
all  equally  juft,  as  finding  the  Quotient  with  the  fame  < 
tainty,  and  only  different  in  the  manner  of  arranging,  and 
pofing  the  Numbers.  The  Italian  way  is  mofl  generally  uf 
Divifion  is  performed  by  feeking  how  often  the  Divifi 
contained  in  the  Dividend ;  and  when  the  latter  confifts  c 
greater  Number  of  Figures  than  the  former,  the  Divid 
muil  be  taken  into  parts,  beginning  from  the  left,  and  proc< 
ing  to  the  right,  and  feeking  how  often  the  Divifor  is  fo 
in  each  of  thofe  Parts. 

For  Example,  it  is  required  to  ^/v/V/6759  by  3:  I  firfl:  j 
how  oft  3  is  contained  in  6,  v/z.  twice  ;  then  how  oft 
7,  which  is  likewife  twice;  with  one  remaining.  This 
therefore,  is  joined  to  the  next  Figure  5,  which  makes 
and  I  feek  how  oft  3  in  15  i  and  laflly,  how  oft  3  in  9. 
the  Numbers  expreffing  how  oft  3  is  contained  in  each 
thofe  Parts,  I  write  down  according  to  the  Order  of  the  P; 
of  the  Dividend,  that  is,  from  left  to  right,  and  icparate  th 
fromthe  Dividend  itfcif,  by  a  Line,  thus : 

Divifor.     Dividend.     Quotient. 
3)  6759  (2253 

It  appean,  therefore,  that  3  is  contained  2253  times 
67595  or  that  6759  being  divided  into  3,  each  Part  will 
2253.  If  there  be  any  Remainder,  that  is,  if  the  Divifor: 
pe^Oed  a  certain  Number  of  times  is  not  equal  to  the  Di 
dend,  what  remains  is  wrote  over  the  Divifor  Fra£Uon-wi 
Thus,  if  inflead  of  6759  the  Dividend  were  onhr  6758,  \ 
Quotient  will  be  the  fame  as  in  the  former  Cate,  except 

t 
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Ae  laft  Figure  8  ;  for  3  being  only  contained  twice  in  8,  the 
Number  in  the  Quotient  will  be  2 ;  and  as  twice  three  is  only 
6,  there  remains  2  ot  the  Dividend  ;  which  I  write  after  the 
Quotient,  with  the  Divifor  underneath  it,  and  a  Line  to  fepa* 
fate  the  two )  thus^ 

3)     6758     (2252- 

3> 
An  Example  in  Divifton^  work'd  two  ways. 

32)42645(1332        32)42645(1332 
32  —. 

— •  ic6 

106  

96  104 


104 
96 

64 

21 
A  B  B  R 


85 
EV  I  AT  10  N  S. 


]/l.  If  there  are  any  Cyphers  on  the  Right-hand  of  your 
Kvifor,  you  may  cut  off  lo  many  Cyphers,  or  Figures,  on  the 
J^»ght-hand  of  your  Dividend  ;  but  remember  to  bring  them 
oown  Cif  Figures)  to  the  Remainder. 

EXAMPLE. 
21100)8645129(411 
84 


24 

35 
21 


1429 
idly.  By  the  foregoing  Rule,  you  may  obferve,  that  to  di- 
vide by  10,  100,  1000,  (s^f.  is  only  to  cut  fo  many  Figures 
from   the  Right-hand  of  the  Dividend,  as  there  are  Cyphers 
in  the  Divilbr* 

EXAMPLE. 
.    i|ooo}43682|735( 
So  tbi  ^9tient  is  43682*  the  Rmainder  735. 

a  34* 


i 


IH 
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2dlfj  When  your  Divifor  is  12,  or  confifts  onhr  of  one 
fingle  Figure,  or  can  be  reduced  to  one,  by  cutting  osCyphen 
firom  its  Right-hand,  the  Work  may  be  eafily  perforated  in 
•ne  Line,  thus : 

RULE. 
Drawing  a  Line  under  the  Dividend,  fet  df)wn  under  its 
firft  Figure,  how  often  the  Divifor  is  contained  in  it  ;  what  re* 
mains  imaeine  placed  before  the  next  Figure ;  and,  confider- 
ing  how  onen  your  Divifor  is  contained  in  the  Sum  it  makes, 
fet  down  the  Number  underneath,  as  before ;  and  fo  proceed- 
ing through  all  the  Figures,  fet  down  what  remains  at  laft,  in 
the  Place  where  your  Quotient  ufed  to  (land. 
EXJMPLES. 
4)93645(1        12)83675(11        7\oo)s63sUs{ 

234 1 1  6972  805 

If  you  are  to  divide  feveral  Numbers  by  one  common 
Divifor  (as  in  the  calculating  of  Tables,  ^c.)  that  you  may 
know  exadly  at  once  how  often  your  Divifor  will  go,  in  fome 
convenient  Comer  make  a  Table  of  your  Divifor,  by  multiply- 
ing it  feverally  by  all  the  nine  Digits  :  Thus,  fuppofe  562  your 
Divifor : 

562 


1124 
1686 
2248 
2810 

337^ 
3934 
4416 

5058 


I 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

9 


Proof  of  Division. 
Divifion  is  proved  by  multiplying  the  Quotient  by  d» 
Divifor,  or  the  Divifor  by  the  Quotient ;  and  adding  what  rc* 
mains  of  the  Divifiony  if  there  be  any  thing.  If  the  Sum  be 
found  equal  to  the  Dividend,  die  Operation  is  juft,  otherwife 
there  is  a  Miftake. 
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0  E   O  M  E  T   R  Y 


» 


plEOMETRY   is  the  Science  of  Extenfion,   and 
Vt  empby'd  in  the  Confidemtioh  of  Lines,  Surfaces  and 
Solids ;  as  all  Extenfxon  is  diftiiiguiflied  into  Length,  Breadth, 
and  Thicknefs. 

This  Science  had  its  Rife  among  the  Egyptians^ 
i>ho  were  in  a  manner  compelled  to  invent  it,  to  V''*  ^'•'k'*- 
remedy  the  Confufion  which  generally  happened 
^  their  Lands,  from  the  Overflowings  of  the  Kiyer  Nilij  which 
gtrried  away  all  Boundaries,  and  einced  all  the  Limits  of  their 
PofTeffions  :  And  thus  this  Invention,  which  at  firft  confided 
^y  in  meafuring  the  Lands,  that  every  one  might  have  what 
klooged  to  him,  was  called  Land-mcafuring,  or  Geometry  i 
W  the  Egyptians  afterwards  applied  themfdves  to  more  fubtle 
idearches,  and  from  a  very  meclyinical  Exercife,  infenfibly 
produced  this  fine  Science,  which  dcfei  ves  to  be  placed  among 
tttofe  of  the  firft  Rank. 

Geometry  .is  not  barely  ufeful,  but  even  abfo- 
lutdly  ncceflary.    It  is  by  the  Help  of  Geometry    OfitiUf*. 
(tut    Aftronomers  make  their  Obfervations,   re- 
giible  the  Duration  of  Times,*  Sealbnsy  Ywrtj  and  Cycles^ 

and 
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Ad  meafure  the  DiAance>  Motion  and  Magnitudes  of  the 
leavenly  Bodies.     ^ . 

It  b  by  Geometry  that  Geographers  (hew  us  the  Magnitude 
of  the  whole  Earth,  delineate  the  Extent  of  Seas,  and  the 
Divifions  of  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  Provinces. 

It  is  from  this  Skience  that  Architeds  derive  their  juft  Mca- 
fures  in  the  Confirudion  of  public  Edifices,  as  well  as  of  private 
Houfes. 

It  is  by  its  Affiftance  that  Engineers  condud  all  their  Works, 
take  the  Situations  and  Plans  of  Towns,  the  Diftance  of  Places, 
and  in  fine,  the  Meafure  of  fuch  things  as  are  only  acccffihie 
to  the  Sight. 

Such  as  are  in  the  military  Ser\'ice,  are  obliged  to  applj 
themfelves  to  diis  Science.  It  is  not  only  an  Introdudion  to 
Fortification,  (which  {hews  them  how  to  build  Ramparts  for 
the  Defence  of  Places,  and  to  conftruiSt  and  make  Machines 
to  deflroy  them)  but  alfo  gives  them  great  Knowledge  and 
Readinefs  in  the  military  Art,  in  the  drawing  up  an  Aimy  in 
Older  of  Battle,  and  in  marking  out  the  Grouiid  in  Encamp* 
inents.  It  alfo  (hews  them  how  to  make  Maps  of  Coun- 
tries, to  take  the  Plans  of  Towns,  Forts,  and  Caftle^,  to 
meafure  all  kinds  of  Dimenfions  acceffible  or  inacccffible, 

EDefigns,  and  in  fine,  to  render  themfelves  as  ferviceabl 
heir  Underfbmding  and  Science,  as  by  their  Strength 
rage. 

All  who  profeis  Defigning  ihould  know  fomething  of 
metry,  becaufe  they  cannot  otherwife  perfeflly  underiland 
chitedture  nor  Perfpe£tive,  which  arc  two  things  abfolutely  t^t^  ( 
ceflary  in  their  Art. 

Mufic,  Mechanics,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  Sciences  whT<^ 
conflder  Things  fufceptihle  of  more,  and  lefs  ;  f .  e,  all  the  ^rt* 
die  and  accurate  Sciences,  may  be  referred  to  Geometry :   for 
all  fpeculative  Truths  confifling  only  in  the  Relations  of  Thingi, 
and  in  the  Relations  between  thofe  Relations,  they  may  be  alJ 
referred  to  Lines.     Confequences  may  be  drawn  from  than  | 
and  thefe  Confequences,  again,  being  rendered  fenfible  by  LineS} 
they  become  permanent  Objeds,  conihmtly  expofed  to  a  rigo* 
jrous  Attention,  and  Examination :  and  thus  we  have  infiniti 
Opportunities  both  of  inquiring  into  their  Certainty,  and  pur* 
filing  them  farther. 

Tlie  Reafon,  for  inflance,  why  we  know  fo  diflinfily,  and 
mark  fo  precifely,  the  Concords  called  O^favt^  Fifti>%  fvurtk^ 
&r.  is,  that  wc  have  learnt  to  exprefs  Sounds  by  Lines,  u  #• 
bj  Chords  accurately  divided  i   and  that  we  know  that  tin 
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Chord,  which  founds  Oflavc,  is  double  of  that  which  it  makes 
O^ave  withal ;  that  the  fifth  is  in  the  fefquialterate  Ratio,  or 
as  three  to  two  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  Ear  itfelf  cannot  judge  of  Sounds  with  fuch  Precifion; 
Its  Judgments  are  too  faint,  vague,  and  variable  to  form  a  Sci- 
ence.    The  fined,  beft  tuned  Ear,  cannot  diftinguifli  many  of 
the  Differences  of  Sounds  ;  whence  many  Muficians  deny  any 
fuch  Differences ;  as  making  their  Senfe  their  Judge.     Some, 
for  inflance,  admit  no  Difference  between  an  Octave  and  three 
Ditones :    and  others,  none    between    the  greater  and   lefler 
Tone;  the  Comma,  which  is  the  real  Difference,  is  infenfible 
to  them  ;  and  much  more  the  Scifma,  which  is  only  half  the 
Comma. 

It  is  only  by  Reafon,  then,  that  we  learn,  that  the  Length 
of  the  Chord  which  makes  the  Difference  between  ce(tain 
Sounds,    being  divifible   into   feveral   Parts,  there  may  be  a 

E?at  Number  of  different  Sounds  contained  therein,  ufeful  in 
ufic,  which  yet  the  Ear  cannot  diftinguifli.  Whence  it 
fellows,  that  had  it  not  been  for  Arithmetic  and  Gtonutry^ 
^e  had  had  no  fuch  thing  as  regular,  fixed  Mufic ;  and  that 
J^e  could  only  have  fuccecded  in  that  Art  by  good  Luck,  or 
*orce  of  Imagination,  /.  ^.  Mufic  would  not  have  been  any 
^^ience  founded  on  inconteftable  Demonftrations  :  though  we 
*!'ow  that  the  Tunes  compofed  by  Force  of  Genius  and  Ima- 
&nation,  are  ufually  more  agreeable  to  the  Ear,  than  thofe  com- 
Pofed  by  Rule. 

So,  in  Mechanics,  the  Henvinefs  of  a  Weight,  and  the  Di- 
J^^nccof  the  Center  of  that  Weight  from  the  Fulcrum,  or  Point 
J^  is  fuftained  by,  being  fufceptible  of  plus  and  minus,  they  miy 
^oth  be  exprcfTed  by  Lines  ;  whence  G^^/Ti^/ry  becomes  applicable 
*^Orcto  ;  in  virtue  whereof,  infinite  Difcoveries  have  been  made, 
^f  the  utmoft  Ufe  in  Life. 

Geometrical  Lines  and  Figures,  are  not  only  proper  to  repre- 
fent  to  the  Imagination  the  Relations  between  Magnitudes,  or 
between  Things  fufceptible  of  more  and  lefs ;  as  Spaces,  Times, 
Weights,  Motions,  6ff.  but  they  may  even  reprefcnt  Things 
which  the  Mind  can  no  othcrwife  conceive,  e,gr,  the  Relations 
of  incommenfurable  Magnitudes. 

We  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  all  Subjcfts  Men  may 
have  occafion  to  enquire  into,  can  be  exprefl'ed  by  Lines. 
There  are  many  not  reducible  to  any  fuch  Rule:  thus,  tlie 
Knowledge  of  an  infinitely  powerful,  infinitely  jufl  God,  on 
whom  all  Things  depend,  and  who  would  have  all  his  Crea- 
tures execute  his  Orders,  to  become  capable  of  being  happy, 

is 
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it  tbe  Principle  of  all  Molality,  from  which  a  (hoafiad  I 
able  Confequenoes  may  be  drawn,  and  yet  neither  the  Pij 
nor  the  Cbnrequences  can  be  exprefled  by  LioeSy  or  t 
Malebr.  Recbir.  itlaVtr.  T.  ii. 

Indeed,  the  ancient  Egyptians^  we  read,  ufed  to  expi 
their  Philofophical,  and  Theological  ^Notions  by  Gi&i 
Lines.  In  their  Refearches  into  the  Reafon  of  things,  th 
ferved,  that  God,  and  Nature,  aiFed  Perpend  tculars,  Pf 
Glides,  Triangles,  Squares,  and  harmonical  Propoi 
which  engaged  me  Priefts  and  PhiloTophers  to  reprefent  1 
•.Tine  and  natural  Operations  by  fuch  Figures :  in  whic 
were  followed  by  Pythagoras^  Plato^  ^c. 

But  it  muft  be  obierved,  that  this  Ufe  oi  Geometty  aoM 
Ancients  was  not  ftridly  icientifical,  as  among  us ;  but 
t/uAfciicsi :  they  did  not  argue,  or  reduce  Things  and  Pro 
unknown  from  Lines  \  but  reprefented  or  delineated  Thio| 
were  known.  In  Efied,  thev  were  not  ufed  as  Means  < 
Sruments  of  difcovering,  but  Images  or  Charaders,  topn 
or  communicate  the  Difcoveries  made. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


Of  a   P  O  I  NT. 

fff,  I.  Ciom.       A    Point  is  th^t  which  has  no  Parts ;  that 
^     «Sr#  1..  f\  has  no  Length,  Breadth,    nor  Thic 

;  f'^  But  as  no  Operation  can  be  performed  without  the  Affii 
ofvifibleand  corporeal  things,  we  muft  therefore  re prcfej 
mathematical  Point  by  the  natural  one,  which  is  an  Obj 
our  Sight,  the  fmalleft  and  leaft  fenfible,  and  is  made  h 
Prick  of  a  Pen  or  Pencil,  as  the  Point  marked  A. 

A  central  Pointy  or  Center,  is  a  Point  from  whence  a  < 
or  Circumference  is  defcribed  ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  Middl< 
.    fqure,  as  the  Point  B. 

A  Jicant  Pointy  is  a  Point  through  which  Lines  crofs 
*     uAfiff  «ih1  is  uTually  called  a  Sedion.    C. 
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Of    LINES. 

A  Line  is  a  Length  without  Breadth.  J'i"-  »• 

The  Line  is  nothing  more  than  the  Paflage         '* '' 
adeby  a  Point  from  one  Place  to  another,  and  wouM  be  im- 
^iceptible,  were  it  not  defcribed  by  the  natural  Point,  which   . 
r  its  Courle  reprefcnts  it  to  us,  as  AB.  CD.  EF. 
There  are  as  many  Sorts  of  Lines,  as  the  Pouit  is  Aifceptible 
diflerent  Movements. 

A  Right  Line^  is  that  which  is  equally  comprized  between 
I  two  Extremities  :  Or,  it  is  that  which  a  Point  defcribes  in 
}  Paflage  dire<5lly  from  one  Place  to  another,  without  any 
urnings,   as  AB. 

A  Curve  Line^  is  that  which  departs  from  a  direft  Oppofi- 
)n  to  its  Extremities,  by  one  or  more  Turnings  or  Windings, 
CD. 

When  this  Line  is  defcribed  by  the  CompafTes,  it  ts  called 
ircular,  as  £. 

A  Mix'd  Line,  is  that  which  is  both  Right  and  CurvCy  as  ' 
e  Line  V.* 

The  Line  receives  feveral  other  Denominations  accordii^  to 
I  various  Pofitions  and  Properties. 
A  Perpendicular^  is  a   right  Line,  which   falls     ^'^,4* 
Don  or  is  raifird  from  another,  making  the  Angles     ^'*^'  *• 
1  each  Side  of  it  equal ;  AB. 

A  P/um^ret  Line^  is  that  which  defcends  direftly  downwards. 
ithout  inclining:  either  to  the  Right  or  Left,  and  which, 
'ere  it  infinitely  prolonged,  would  pals  through  the  Center  of 
le  World  ;  C. 

The  Horizontal^  is  a  Line  in  equilibrum,  or  that  inclines 
jually  in  all  its  Parts  ;  DE.  ^ 

Parallel  Lines^  are  thofc  which  are  oppofite  each  other,  and 
:  equal  Diftances  ;  H. 

An  OUi^u/'^  is  a  Line  which  is  neither  horizontal  nor  a 
lummet,  but  ll:inting  or  acrofs ;  FG. 
The  Bafe^  is  the  Line  upon  which  any  Figure  refts ;  IL. 
SldfSy  are  the  Lines  which  enclofe  any  Figure;  L  N.  L.  M. 
A  Diagonal^  is  a  Rii;;ht  Line  which  crones  any     n^,  5. 
igurc  to  two  oppofite  Angles  of  the  fame  Figure ;     ^'*''  '• 

A  Diameier^  is  a  Ri|L>;ht  Line  which  crofies  any  Figure  Arougjij 
<  Center^  and  is  terminated  by  its  Circumference  CD. 
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A  Spiral  Line  J  is  a  Curve  Line  which  departs  from  itt 
Center,  and  the  fattheri  in  Proportion  ai  U  turns  round  it- 
fclf;  EF. 

A  Chcrd  or  Suhtmfi^  is  a  Right  Line  extended  from  one  End 
of  an  Arch  to  the  other  End  thereof;  G.  H. 

An  Arch^  is  Part  of  a  Circle  or  Circumference  ;  G  I  H* 

A  Tangint  Line^  is  that  which  touches  fome  Figure  without 
paffi^ng  into  it^  and  without  being  able  to  paf^  mto  it  or  crofs  t^ 
even  Uiough  it  were  prolongfdj  LM. 

A  Sicanff  is  a  Line  drawn  from  the  Center  of  a  Circle,  cut- 
ting it,  and  meeting  with  a  Tangent  without ;  L  O-  M  0> 

If  two  Lines  meet  at  their  Extremities,  they  either  meet  di- 
re£Hy  or  indirectly.  If  dire<3Jy,  they  then  make  but  one  Line; 
jf  indiredly^  they  conflitute  an  Angle* 


p 


0/  Angles* 

Gem.  Phft  A  N  JngU  IS  the  tndircft  Courfe  of  two  Lines 
>.  rig,  6.  j^  iQ  the  fame  Point ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  Space 

contained  between  the  indirect  Courfe  of  two  Lines  to  the  fame 
Point ;  A,  B.  C 

When  this  Courfe  is  defcribed  by  two  Right  Lines,  the  Angle 
is  called  Rectilinear,  and  when  it  is  defcribed  by  two  Curve 
Lines,  it  is  called  Curvilinear ;  but  when  it  is  defcribed  by  two 
Lines^  one  of  which  is  a  Right  and  the  other  a  Curve,  it  is  ciJ- 
led  Mixtilinear. 

A,  Redlilinear,  or  Right-Iin*d  Angle. 

Bi  Curvilinear,  or  Curv'd'linM  Angle. 

C*  Mixtilincar»  or  Mix'd-lin'd  Angle. 

The  Rectilinear  Angle,  according  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  opcflj 
receives  particular  Denominations,  as  Rights  Acute,  Obmfej 
therefore  the  Terms  Re^i linear.  Curvilinear,  and  MixtiUneaTi 
have  regard  only  to  the  Nature  of  the  Lines ;  and  thofe  of  Right, 
Acute,  and  Obtufe,  refpeft  only  the  Quantity  of  Space  con- 
tained between  the  faid  Lines. 

A  Right  Angle^  is  when  one  of  its  Lines  is  perpendicular 
upon  the  other  i  E  D  F. 

An  Acute  Angh^  is  that  which  is  lefs  open  than  the  Rigl^t; 
E  D  G. 

An  Ohtuft  Angle  J  is  that  which  is  more  open  than  the  Right; 
FDG. 

I'he  Letter  Dt  in  the  middle  flicwithe  Angle.  ,  ^ 
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Definition  of  Superficies. 

^      Superficies^   is  that    which    has  Length  ainl    Ceom,  Plate 
Breadth,  without  Thicknefs.  «•  ^^i-  7- 

According  to  Geometricians,  as  the  Line  is  a  Production 
af  the  Point,  fo  the  Superficies  is  a  Produ(Slion  of  the  Line. 
Thus,  fuppofing  the  Line  £  F  was  from  each  of  its  Extre- 
mities drawn  to  G  H,  it  coiifiitutes  the  Superficies  £  F,  G  H, 
which  is  an  £xtent  between  Lines,  that  has  Length  and 
Breadth,  but  not  Depth  or  l^hickncfs  ;  and  this  is  frequently 
cdlcd  a  Surface  I  or  if  it  is  confidered  with  regard  to  its  Ex- 
tremities, wnich  are  the  Lines  by  which  it  is  cncompafTed,  it 
is  then  called  a  Figure, 

If  a  Superficies  is  raifed,  it  is  called  cdnvex  ;  if  it  is  hollow, 
it  is  called  concave ;  and  if  it  is  fiat  and  even,  it  is  called  a 
fknu. 

B.  Convex  Superficies. 
C;  Concave  Superficies. 
A.  Plane  Superficies. 

D.  Convex,  Concave,  and  Plane  Superficies. 
So  &r  we  have  only  (hewn  the  Conftruftion  of  the  Plane 
laerficies. 

The  Termination  is  the  .Bounds  or  Limits  of  any  thing* 
The  Point  is  the  Termination  of  the  Line  :  the  Line  is  the 
Termination  of  the  Superficies :  and  the  Superficies  is  the  Ter- 
mination of  a  Body. 

Of  ReSilinear  Superficies  or  Figures. 

Superficies  have  particular  Names  according  to    Ctom.  Plate 
the  Number  of  their  Sides.  »•  ^'S'  *• 

A.  is  a  Trigon  or  Triangle^  Fig.  of  three  Sides. 

B.  a  Tetragon  or  Square^  Fig.  of  four  Sides. 

C.  a  Pentagon^  Fig.  of  five  Sides. 

D.  an  Hexagon^  Fig.  of  fix  Sides. 

E.  an  Heptagoriy  Fig.  of  fevcrr  Sides. 

F.  an  Oilagon^  Fig.  of  eight  Sides. 

G.  a  Nonagony  Fig.  of  nine  Sides. 
H.  a  Decagouj  Fig.  of  ten  Sides. 

J.  an  Vndecagony  Fig.  of  eleven  Sides. 
K.  a  Duodecagw^  Fig.  of  twelve  Sides. 

Voh.  1.  L  AB 
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All  thdc  Figures  aic  alfo  callo!  by  the  general  Name  of 
Of  Triangles, 

"RiangH  are  diftingiiiftied  by  the  Nature  of  their  Angles,  i 
and  the  Dtfpofition  of  their  Sides  ;  thus. 


L  is  a  right^  angled  Triangle 
M  an  obtufe  angkd  Triangle 
N  an  acute  angled  TriangJe 
O  an  equilateral  Triangle 
P  an  Ifofcelcs  Tiiangle 
Q_  a  Scalene  Triangle 


One  right  Angle 
One  Angle  obtufe. 
All  its  Angles  acute* 
All  its  Sides  equal. 
Only  two  Sides  equal. 
All  its  Sides  unequal. 


Of  Figures  of  fmr  Sides. 

J*JU(t  t.  Frf,    A     ^^   ^  SquoTi^  a  Figure  of   four  equal    Si 
9*  Xi.*  ^^^  ^^^^  n^t  Angles- 

B-  a  Long-Squarey  a  re^tangled    Superficies,  which  has 
Angles  RigiiJ,  but  not  its  Sides  equal 

Ci  a   Rhumhus^  or   a  quadrilateral  Figure,  whofe  four   Su 
are  equal,  but  not  its  four  Angles* 

D,  a  RhsmhQidfS^  whofe  oppofitc  Sides  and  Angles  are  eqioii 
tho'  the  Figure  is  neither  equiangular  nor  equilateral 

6.  D.  are  alfo  Paralkhgrams^  which  art  quadrilateral  Figurfli 
whofe  oppofite  Sides  are  parallel. 

E,  a  Traptzsumy  two  of  whofe  Sides  only  are  parallel^  the 
otheis  equal* 

F,  a  Traprzmd^  whofe  Sides  and  Angles  are  unequal. 
All  other  Figures  of  more  than  four  Sides,  arc  called  by 

general  Name  oi  iMublkurah. 

.  Of  Curves,  or  QmnUmat'  Figures, 

^istt  1.  %.    A     Is  a  Grdif  which   is  a  Superficies  or  Fij^ 
tQ.  XX'  r^rfc£lly  round,    defcribed    from    a    Coiti 

whofe  Circumference  is  equally  diftant  from  it.  The  CircuB 
fercnce  is  the  Exttemity  of  the  Cii  cle,  or  the  Line  which  i 
ckfes  itp 

B-  an  Oval  which 
feveral  Centers,    and  all  whofe  Diameters  divide  equally 
two, 

C-  an   EHpfo^    iirfiich    is    alfo  a  cunlKnear    Figure 


l^rcribed  from  fevcnd  CentcrSf  but  iii  the  form  of  ati  Kgg] 
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rhSch  there  is  but  one  Diameter  that  divides  It  equally  ia 

).  a  Felutt^  which  is  a  Figure  or  Superficies  contained  in 
^tril  Line,  i       •  1 

1,  a  Cylindrical  Superficies*  '       '         *  ^  " 

'.  tn  irregular  culvilinear   Figure,    compofed  of  feveral 
qual  curve  Lines*  « 

Of  Mixed  Figuris* 

*  Is  a  Semi-Circle,  which  isfo  much  of  a  Circle     putt  i.  Fig, 

t.  as  is  contained  f'rom  its  Diameter  either  way,     13. 

J.  a  Portion  of  a  Circle,     being  compofed  of  a  Right  Line 

!  Part  of  a  Circle. 

***  a  great  Portion  of  3  Circle^  containing  more  than  ba|f 

it 

!^.  a  fmall  Portion  of  a  Circle^  containing  1e{s  than  half 

It* 

Z-  A  Sc<5ior»  which  is  a  Figure  compofed  of  two  Semi- 

uneters,  with  more  or  Icfs  than  half  of  the  Circle. 

3.  Concentric  Figures,  arc  thofe  whofe  Centers  are   the 

le. 

£.  Ejf centric  Figures;,  are  thofe  contained  in  fome  meafure 

hin  each  other,  hut  which  have  not  the  fame  Center. 


Of  Regular  and  Irregular  Figures. 

LA  Regular  Figure,  is  that  whofe  oppofite  Sides    p/au  i.  F/f, 
.  are  equal  and  the  fame.  "• 

B.  An  Irregular  Figure,  is  that  compofed  of  ujjequal  Sides 
1  Angles. 

E£.  Similar  Figures  are  thofe,  of  which  the  Lines  of  one 
!  proportioned  to  the  Lines  of  the  other^  tbo*  one  may  be 
pater  or  lefler  than  the  other. 

t*F.  Equal  Figures,  are  thofe  whofc  Contents  are  the  famc^ 
1  which  may  b^  fimilar  or  dlifimilar. 

C.  An  Equiangular  Figure,  has  all  its  Angles  equal, 

EE.  One  Figure  is  Equiangular  to  another,  when    aU  the 

^Ics  of  one  arc  equal  to  all  tnc  Angles  of  the  other, 

C.D.    An  Equilateral  Figure,   is  that  whofe  Sides  are   aU 

ual. 

GG.  Similar  Curvilinear  Figures,  are  thofe  in  which  may  be 

bribed,  or  round  which  may  be  circumfcribcd  fimilar  Polygons- 


1 


>ns.     i 
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AXIOMS. 


^^^i€  I.  A  ^  jfxhmj  is  fuch  a  common,  plaint  felf-cvi- 

^^.  Tf*  X\  Jent  and  received  Notion,  that  it  cannot  be 

made  more  plain  and  evident  by  Dcmonflraiion,  becaufe  it 
is  iifclf  better  known  than  any  thing  that  can  be  brought  to 
prove  it- 


Things  equal  to  one  fingle  Thing,  are  in  them  Pelves  cquaL 
The  Liiics  AC,  AC,  which  are  equal  to  AB,  are  al  fo  equal 
to  thcmfdves. 

If- 

If  equal  Things   are  added  to  Things  that  are  equal, 
Whole  will  be  equaL 

The  Lines  AC,  AC,  are  equal. 

The  Lines  added,  CD,  CD,  are  equal. 

Therefore  the  Whole,  AD,  AD,  arc  a!fo  equal* 

.  *  lit 

If  equal  Things  are  taVen  from  Things  that  arc  equal,  tic] 
Remainder  will  be  equal 

From  the  equal  Lines  AD,  AD. 
Take  away  the  equal  Parts  AC,  AC, 
The  remaining  Parts  CD,  CD. 
Are  equal, 

IV. 

If  equal  Things  arc  added  to  Things  that  are  unequal,  the] 
Whole  will  be  uncqiHil. 

To  the  unequal  Lines DE,  DE. 
Add  the  equal  Lines     D,  AD, 
And  ihc  whole  AE,  AE< 

WiU  be  unequal. 


W    equal    Things    are    taken    away    from    Thinpl 
which   are  uncquni,  the   Remainder  will   be  unequaLl 
From  the  unequal  Lines      AE,  AE, 
Take  away  the  equal  Parts  AD,  /\D. 
The  Remainder  -         DE,    DE. 

Arc  unequal*  ^'   •/•  1  .     "^ 


ir-^^^i 
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Things  which  arc  double  the  Proportion  of  another,  arc  in 
^mfdves  equai* 

The  Right  Lines  DD,  DD,       i 

■    Which  a-e  double  the  Line  AD* 
Are  til  themselves  et|ual- 

.    VIL 
Things  which  have  but  half  the  Proportion  of  other  equal 
tk^j  are  in  thcmfelves  equal- 
::  'J  he  Lines  AD,  AD. 

Which  are  only  half  the  Length  of  the  Lines  DDj  DD, 

Are  in  tlKnifelv<;s  equa!. 
What  is  here  faid  with  regard  to  Lines,  is  equally  true  with 
>c£t  to  Numbers,  Super  fides  and  Solids, 

f&lutions  of  Jmm  ^eftwns  necejfary  to  faciliiate  ihg 
Pratike  of  GEOMETav, 

I.  •     • 

TodrawaRi^ht  Line  from  the  Point  A*     p/d^  r. 
To  tbe  Point  ^  B-    ^'JT^'S* 

PRACTICE. 

Apply  the  Ruler  even  with  the  Points  A  and  Bt 
Then  draw  the  Line  required  AB^ 

By  drawing  your  Pen  or  Pencil  along 
The  bide  of  the  Ruler,  from  the  Point     A 
To  the  Point  '  B* 

IL 

To  prolong  infinitely  the  Line  CD* 

From  the  Lxtremity  .  J>» 

PRJCriCE, 

Join  the  Ruler  clofe  to  the  Lrnc  CD 

Continue  infinitely  the  faid  Line  CD 

From  the  Extremjty  O 
By  drawing  the  Pen  along  the  Side 

Of  the  Ruler  towards  E- 


1 


1 
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III.  To 


m. 

vimi  I.       To  defcxibc  a  Cirde  from  the  Point  A 
'Ff^.  i6.      And  from  the  Diftance  AB 


PRACTICE. 

Place  one  of  the  Points  of  the  Compafs  in  the  Po 
Open  the  Compafles  and  extend  the  other  into  the  P< 
Turn  the  Compafles  in  the  Point 
And  by  drawing  or  turning  thenr round  from  the  Pc 
Deferine  the  Circle  required 

IV. 

To  defcribe  a  Se£tion  from  the  given  Points 

PRACTICE. 

Open  the  Compafles  at  Difcretion,  but  in  fuch  a  n 
nevothelefs,  that  the  Diftance  between  its  two  Points 
be  greater  than  half  the  Diftance  between  the  two 
Points  E  and  F. 

Having  opened  the  Compafles, 
From  the  Point  E  defcribe  the  Arch  LM 
From  the  Point  F  defaibc  the  Arch    HI 
TheSeaion  G 

Is  what  is  required. 


BO 


^/t4^m4^  JP/m^ji^^  m 
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On  the  Drav;ing  of  L  I NE  S. 


P  R  O  P  0  S  I  r  I  O  N    L  ..^ 

TO  raife  2. Perpendicular  from  a  gi^en  Point  in     pute^, 
the  middle  of  a  Right  Line*  ^^g-  t. 

Let  C  be  the  given  Point  in  the  middle  of  the  Line  Afl^ 
upon  which  the  Perpendicylar  is  to  be  raifcd. 

PRACTICE.      ' 

From  the  given  Point  C 
Defcribe  at  Difcretion  the  Semi -Circle    DE 

From  the  Points  DE- 

Make  the  Sed^ion  L 

From  the  Paint  C 

Draw  the  Right  Line  required  CO 

Through  the  Se£tion  L 
Thus  the  Line  CO  will  be  ibe  Pefpen  dicular  upon  the  givea 
Line  n  Bj  and  raifed  from  the  given  Point  C. 


PROPOSITION    lU 


P/ale  t, 
ftp 


To  raife  &  Perpendicular  upon  the  Extremity  of 
a  Risht  Line  £ivcn,  *    '    ^ja 

AB  J3  the  Right  Line  given,  at  the  Extremity  of  which  Af 
the  Perpendicular  is  to  be  raifed* 


PRACTICE. 

Fix  at  Difcretion  the  Point  C 

Above  the  Line  AM* 

From  this  Point  C 

And  the  Diftance  CA 

Defcribe  the  Portion  of  a  Circle  EAD- 

Dravir  the  Right  Line  DCK 

Through  the  Points  D  and  C 

Then  draw  the  Line  required  AE* 

Which  will  be  perpendicular  to  A8» 

And  at  the  propofed  Extremity  A* 

L  4. Oihtf^/i^ 
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Let 


f 


From  ^hc  Point  A  defcribc  the  Arch  GHM. 
From  the  Point  G  dcfcribe  the  Arch     AH. 
From  the  Point  H  defcribe  the  Arch  AMR 
From  the  Poi  tn  M  tiefcribe  the  Arch    HN, 
Then  draw  the  Line  required.  AN- 

p  Rp  p  0  s  iTi 0  N  ru. 

Upon  an  Angle  given,    to  raife  a  Right  Linfj 
which  fliall  incline  neither  to  the  Right  nor  Left, 
BAG    be  the   Angle  upon   which   a   Right  Line  is  ta 
d,  that  fliall  not  incline  either  to  the  Right  or  Left* 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Angle  given  A 

'Defer ibe  at  Dircrctlon  the  Arch  BC 

From  the  Points  or  Extremities  B  and  C 

Mak?  the  Sedlion  D. 

irom  the  rouit  or  Angle  given  A 

Draw  the  Right  Line  required  AD 

Through  the  SetStion  D 

Thus  the  Right  Line  AD 

Will  be  raifed  upon  the  Angle  BAG 
Wichout  inclining  either  to  the  Right  or  Left. 

PROPOSITION    IV. 


pr 


aft  2. 


To  bring  down  a  Perpendicular  Line  upon  a  Right 
'•^'  **  Line  given,    and  from  a  Point  at  a  Diftancc  from 

the  faid  Right  Line. 

Let  C  be  the  Point  from  whence  a  Perpendicular  Line  is  to 
be  brought  down  upon  the  Line  AB. 

"PRACTICE. 

From  the  given  Point  G 

Defcribe  at  Difcrction  the  Arch  DE, 

Cutting  the  Line  AB 

At  the  Points  D  and  E. 

From  thefc  Points  D  and  E 
Make  the  SeSion  F. 

Then  draw  the  Line  CF. 

And  the  Line  CQ 

Will  be  the  Line  reqyired, 
V  P  R(^ 
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To  draw  a  Line  through  a  given  Points  parallel  J*/**'***  ^jgf- 
|o  a  Right  Line  given.  ^' 

Let  A  be  the  Point  through  which  a  Line  is  to  be  drawi| 
parallel  to  the  Line  BC<  ^         , 

I  p  Rj cr I C E. 

I  Draw  at  Difcretion  the  oblique  Line  AD* 


H    - 


A 
DEL 
D 
AR 
DG 
AR 
MN 
A  and  G* 


From  the  Point 
Defcribe  the  Arch 
.From  the  Point 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

Make  the  Arch 

Equat  to  the  Arch 

l^hen  draw  the  Line  requlfcd 

Xbfough  the  Points 

Oihrrmifiy 

From  the  Point  A  defcribe  the  Arch     EFG 
Touching  the  Line  BC, 

And  witliout  changing  the  openi 

of  the  CompafTea,  from  the  Point 

H  defcribe  the  Arch 
Then  draw  the  Line  required  OP 

Through  the  Point  A^ 

And  touching  the  Top  of  the  Arch    LRL 


ling   1 
oint    V 


LRL 


PROPOSiriON    VI, 


I 

1 

I 

t 


To  divide  a  Right  Line  given  of  a  determined    j^'*''*-  ^1- 
Length,  into  two  equal  Parts,  * 

Let  AB  be  the  propofed  Right  Line,  to  be  ^vklcd  equafij 


|n  two. 


^ 


PRACTICE. 

From  the  Point  or  Extremtty 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

Then  without  changing  thenpcning 

of  the  Compafles,  from  tlic  Pojnt 

or  Extremity 
Defcribe  the  Arcli 


A 
CD. 

B 

EF. 
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K 


It  15  neceflary  theTe  twp  Arches  Jhould  )otcrfe£t  each  other. 
Draw  the  Right  Line  GH 

Through  the  Seilion  G  and  H. 

Thu*  the  Line  AB,    wilJ  be  divided  into  two  equal  Parts, 
At  the  Point  O,  - 

PROPOSITION  vm 


PRACTICE. 


pirn*  1,  Ttg,        Xo  divide  a  given  Rc^linear  Triangle  into  twa 
^'  equal  Parts - 

Let  BACy  be  the  Angle  propofed  to  be  divided  into  two 

L equal  Parts. 

Which  wU!  divide  the  given  Angle  BAC  into  two  equal 
Parts- 


FrtMH  the  Angte 

A 

Defcribc  at  Difcretion  the  Arch 

DE. 

From  the  Points 

DandE 

Make  the  Scaion       • 

O. 

Then  draw  the  Line 

AO 

PROPOSITION   VIIL 


^. 


Tt>  make  a  Refiilinear  Angle,  at  the  Extremitr 
of  a  Right  Line,  equal  to  a  Redlilinear  Angk 
given* 

Let  A  be  the  Extremity  of  the  Line  AB,  at  which  an 
Angle  is  to  be  made,  equal  to  the  given  Re^EUnear  Angk 
CDa 

PRACTICE. 

t  From  the  Angle  L> 

Defer jbc  a  Difcretion  the  Arch  CG. 

*1  hen  without  changing  the  opening  j 
of  the  Compaffes,  from  the  Point  J 


A 

Of  Exucmity  J 

Defcribe  the  Arch  HO. 

Make  the  Arch  HE 

Equal  to  the  Arch  CG. 

Then  draw  the  Line  AE^ 

And  the  Angle  BAE 

WiU  be  equal  tg  the  Angle  CDG. 


•^ 
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PROPOSir/ON   IX. 


Piatf  ft,  Fr£, 
9* 


To  divide  a  Right  Line  given  Into  as  many  equal 
Parts  as  you  plcafc, 

L«t  AB  be  the  Line  propofcd  to  be  divided  into  fix  cijual 
PartSp 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  Extremity  ^      A 

Draw  at  Difcretion  the  Line  "   JJM& 

From  the  Extremity  B 

Draw  the  Line  BD 

Parallel  to  the  Line  AC.     J'^^o' 

Then  from  the  Points  A  and  B 

And  upon  the  Line  *  AC  and  BD, 

Make  fix  equal  Divlfions,  vi%>^  EFGHIL 

upon  the  Line  AC^  ^nd 

RQPONM  upon  the  Line  BD. 

Then  draw  the  Line  EN,  FO,  GP,  HQ_,  IR, 

And  the  Line  AB,  will  be  divided  into  fix  equal  Parta  by 
the  Seaions  STUXY. 

PROPOSITION    X.  ^ 

From  a  given  Point,  to  draw  a  Right  Line  ^^*f'^-  ^'£* 
which  fhall  touch  a  propofed  Circle*  *^' 

Let  A  be  the  Point  from  whence  a  Line  k  to  be  drawn  thai 
aall  touch  the  Circle  DOP, 


i 


Thus 
quirtdk 


P  R  J  CT  I  C  £. 

From  the  Center  of  the  Circle  B 

Draw  the  Secant  t^inc  BA 

Divide  this  Line  BA       ^^»  1* 

Tnto  two  equal  Parts  Wt  C. 

From  this  Point  *         C 

And  the  Interval  CA 

Defer ibe  the  Semi-Cirtic  ADB 

Cutting  the  Circle  at  D- 

Then  from  the  given  Point  •      A  * 

Draw  the  Right  Line  AE 

Through  the  Point  D. 

the  Right  Line  AE  will  be  the  Tangent  Line  n^ 


-I  y. 
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PROPOSITION   XT. 

To  draw  a  Right  Line,   which  fhall  tou 
Circle  at  a  given  Point. 
Let  ABC  He  the  Cirdc,   in  the  Circumference  of  whu 
dife  given  Point  A. 


B1< 


P  R  J  Cf  I  C  E. 


From  the  Point  or  Center 
Draw  the  Line 
Through  the  given  Point 
Then  to  the  given  Point 
And  upon  the  Line 
Draw  the  Perpendicular 
Prolonged  tov/ards 
Thus  this   Tangent  Line  HI  will  touch  the  Circle  at 
given  Point  A^  which  is  what  the  Propofnion  required. 


^^1. 


D 

DF 

A. 

A 

DF 

AH 

L 


PROPOSITION    Xll 


■2. 


A  Circle  and  a  Right  Line  touching  it  b 
given,  to  find  the  Point  whtte  the  Citd  Rjghc  J 
touches  the  faid  Cirdev 


Let  ABC  be  the  Circle  touched  by  the  Line  GH, 

Wc  are  to  find  the  Poirit  where  the  Line  touch<^  the  Cird 

P  R  JC  T I C  K 

From  the  Center  of  the  Circle  F 

Bring  down  the  Perpendicular  FC 

Frif,  4.       Upon  the  touching  Line  DE. 

The  Seflion  C  will  be  the  touching  Point  requirec). 


PROPOSITION  xm. 


Piste  t, Fig, 
»3- 


To  defcribe  a  Spiral  Line  upon  a  Right  ] 
given. 

Let  IL  be  the  Line  upon  which  a  Spiral  Line  is  to  be 
ftribcd.  ^ 

PRJCTICE. 

Divide  half  of  the  Line  IL  into  as  many  equal  Plarts  as 
would  dcfciibe  Revolutions  upon  the  laid  Line. 

^  EXjIMF^ 


efn/SMfUllLJ^^  ^^^^ 


4  9 


1 


r 
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H3 


Pf^B*  «• 


Suppofeyou  woultl  ciefcribe  four  upon  it. 

Divide  the  half  of  the  Line  BI 

Into  four  equal  Parts  BCE.  Gf, 

Alfo  divide  EC 

£<|ualJy  into  two  at  A, 

From  ihis  Point  A 

Deibribe  the  Semi-Circles  CD,  EF>FG,HI, 
From  the  Point  B 

Dcfcribe  the  Semi-Circles  CD,  EF,  GH,  IL< 
and  you  will  have  the  Spiral  Line  required' 

PROPOSITION    XIV. 


Between  two  gtveji  Points,  to  find  two  others  P^"-*  *-  %< 
direflly  between  them.  '*^ 

Let  AB  be  the  given  Points^  between  which  two  others  are 
to  be  found  diredtly  even  with  them,  and  by  means  of  which 
a  Right  Line  may  be  drawn  from  the  Point  A  to  the  Point  Bj 
wth  a  fliort  Ruler* 

PRACTICE. 


From  the  Points 

AandB 

Make  the  Stolons 

C  and  D, 

From  thefe  Points 

CandD 

Make  the  ScsSHons 

Ganda 

i 


Thefc  Points  G  and  H  will  be  the  Points  required  \  by  the 
Affiftancc  of  which  one  maVi  at  three  times,  draw  a  Right 
Line  from  the  Point  A  to  the  Point  B,  which  could  not  be 
done  at  once  with  a  Ruler  fliorter  than  the  Space  between  A 


} 

I 
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BOOK     II. 


Of  the  ConfiruBim  of  P  LANE  Figures. 
PROPOSITION   h 


1* 


TO  conftruS  an  Equliatefal  Triangle  upon  i 
Right  Lhc  given  of  a  determined   Length-   \ 
Let  AB  be  ih€  Luie  upon  wbidi  m  Equilateral  Triang^  vi 
Id  be  formed. 


^                            PRACTICE.* 

^                   From  the  Extremity                        A 
And  tbe  Interval                             AB 
Defcribc  the  Arch                        IMX 
From  the  Extremity                       B 

f                     And   the   Interval                            BA 
Dcfcribe  the  Arch                        Al- 

^                   From  the  Scclion                            C 
Draw  the  Lines                  CA,  CB. 
ABC  win   be  tbc  Equilateral  Triangle  required. 

^              PROPOSITION  n. 

* 

Fl^t  |,  F/g,           To  make  aTriand 

e  of  three  Right 

*•  to  three  Right  Lines  given* 

Let  A,  By  Cm  be  the  three  Lines  given,  equal  to  which  I 
Triangle  of  three  Right  Lines  ii  tu  be  made. 


P  RAC-, 
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PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  Right  Line  DE 

Equal  to  the  Line  AA. 

Form  the  Point  D 

Taking  the  Length  of  the  Line  BB^ 

Dcfcribe  the  Arch  GF. 

Form  the  Point  E 

Taking  the  Length  of  the  Line  OC^ 

Defcribe  the  Arch  HL 

.  From  the  Sedlion  O 

Draw  the  Lines  OE,  OD. 

The  Triangle  DEO  will  be  compofcd  of  three  Right  Lines 

equal  to  the  three  Right  Lines  given.    AA,  BB,  CC 

OUerve,  that  of  three  Right  Lines  given,  two  of  them  taken 

together  muft  neceflarily  l^  greater  man  the  Third,  otherwife 

they  could  not  make  a  Triangle. 

PROPOSITION  in. 

To  draw  a  Square  upon  a  Right  Line  given  of  ^^*  3-  ^'l^ 
a  determined  Length.  ^' 

Let  AB  be  the  Right  Line  given,  of  a  determined  Length, 
upon  which  a  Square  is  to  be  formed. 

PRACTICE. 

Raif*:  the  Perpendicular  AC.    ^-  «•  ^-  »• 

From  the  Point  A 

Defcribe  the  Arch  BC. 

From  the  Points  BC 

Extending  the  Compafles  to  A 

Make  the  Sedion  D. 

From  the  Point  D 

Draw  the  Lines  DC,  DB. 
ABCD  will  be  the  Square  required,  formed  upon  the  Right 
Line-given,  AB. 

PROPOSITION    IV. 

To  draw  a  Regular  Pentagon  upon  a  Right  ^^'  3*  ^i- 
Line  given.  ^ 

Let  A  B  be  the  Line  given,  upon  which  a  regular  Penta- 
gon is  ta  be  formed. 

P  RAC- 
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Practice. 


\ 


V 


*^rom  tTic  Extremity  A 

E^ftending  the  Compafles  to  the  Extremity  B 
Defcrilie  the  Arch  BDF. 

M^i>P-  x^    Raife  the  Perpendicular  AC 

Divide  the  Arch  BC 

Into  five  equaJ  Parts  IDLM 

Draw  the  Right  LinO  AD 

-J'-C  Divide  the  Bafc  AB 

Equally  in  two  at  *  O 

,        'Raife  the  Perpendicular  OEp 

From  the  Setftion  E 

^    EKtendin^  the  Compafies  to  the  Point         A 
Defcribe  the  Circle  ABFGH 

Then  divide  the  Circumference  of  this  Circle  into  fi\ 
Parts  of  an  equal  Length  w^iih  the  Line  ABj  and  you  w 
have  the  Regular  Equiangular  Equilinear  Pentagon  ABFGI 

PROPOSITION    \\  ,. 

To  draw  a  Reg^ubr  Hexagon  upon  a  Right  Line  given.   Jj 
Let  AB  be  the  Ri^^ht  Line  upon  which  an  Hc^goa  is  to 
formed*  ' 

P  R  J  CT  1  C  E. 

From  the  Extremities  A  and  B 

Extending  the  Compafles  from  A  to  B,        ^ 

And  from  B  to  A, 

.   .  Defcribe  tlie  Arches  AC,  BC. 

"  From  the  S(:<5tion  C 

Defcribe  the  Circle  ABEFG 

Divide  this  Circle  into  fix  Parts  of  an  equai  Length  wi 
the  Line  AB,  and  you  will  have  the  Reg:ular  H^caga 
ABEFG D»  formed  upon  the  Right  Line  given  AB. 

PROPOSITION    VL 

Upon  a  Right  Line  given>  to  defcribe  whatever  Polyp 
^you  have  a  mind,  from  the  Hexagon  tu  the  Duodecagoa 
'  Let  AB  be  the  Line^  upon  which  is  to  be  formeJ  an  Hex 
goti|   an  Heptagon,  or  an  Odagon,  ^c. 

pgji 
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PRACTICE. 
Divide  the  Line  AB  equally  in  two  at  O 
Raife  the  Perpendicular  OI  B.  1.  P.  6. 

From  the  Point  B  defcribc  the  Arch      AC 
Divide  AC  into  fix  equal  Parts    MNPQR 
Tiis  you  muft  do  if  your  Defign  is  to  make  an  Heptagon. 
From  the  Point  C  and  the  firft  Divifion       CM 
Defcribc  the  Arch  MD 

will  be  the  Center  from  whence  to  defcribc  a  Circle  capa- 
if  containing  fevcn  times  the  Line  AB. 
yoo  would  niake  ^1  Oftagon, 

From  the  Point  C,  and  the  2d  Divifion        CN 
Defcribc  the  Arch  NE 

will  be  the  Center  from  whence  to  defcribc  a  Circle  ca- 
s  of  containing  eight  times  the  Line  AB. 
you  would  defcribc  a  Nonagon,  you  muft  take  three  Di- 
is  CP,  and  fo  of  the  others,  always  augmenting  one  Di* 
1- 

PROPOSITION    VIL 
pon  a  Right  Line  given,  to  draw  whatever  Polygon  you 
e,  ffom  12,  to  one  of  24  Sides. 
rt  AB  be  the  Line  upon  which  a  Polygon  is  to  be  formed. 

PRACTICE. 

Divide  the  Arch  AC 

Into  twelve  equal  Parts 

From  the  Point  C 

Take  as  many  Divifions  upon  the  Line  CA 

5  will  be  nccefikry,  above  twelve,  to  have  as  many  Divi- 
of  its  Circle  as  you  require  Sides. 

EXAMPLE. 

To  make  a  Figure  of  fifteen  Sides. 

From  the  Point  C 

And  the  third  Divifion  CE 

Defcribc  the  Arch  EO 

2  of  I2y  and  EO  of  3,  will  make  together  15  Sides. 

From  the  Point  O  and  the  Space  OB 

Defcribc  the  Arch  BF 

From  the  Point  F 

And  the  Space  •      FA 

!(cribc  a  Circle,  which  will  contain  i<  times  the  given 

AB. 

id  (b  of  the  other  Sorts  of  Polygons. 

0L.I                            M  PRO- 
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P  R  0  P  0  S  mo  N    VIIL 

Upon  a  Rtght  Line  given^  to  cteJcfibe  a  Ponioti  <A  a  i 
capable  of  comaining  an  Angle  equal  to  an  Angle  given, 

Lc-t  AB  be  a  Line  of  determined  Length,  upon  wh 
Pfinion  of  a  Circle  is  to  be  deicribcd,  capable  of  eootaiiu 
Angle  equal  to  the  given  Angle  C* 

PRACTICE. 

Make  the  Angle  BAD  * 

Equal  to  the  Angle  C 

Upon  the  Liiie  A& 

Raifc  the  Pcrpendtcular  AE 

Divide  the  Line  ^M 

In  twocqunl  Parts  at  _  H' 

^^                    Ratfe  the  Perpend  icular  HF* 

From  the  Session  F 

And  the  Space  FA 

Dcfcribe  the  Portion  of  a  Circle  AFB 

The  Angles  which  you  fhall  make  in   this   Portion 

Circle  upon  the  Right  Line  given  AB,  will  be  eqijal  K 

Angle  C. 


-  f,  I, /fP/.  8. 
5.  ».l^rfl?.6. 


'  PROPOSITION    IX. 

To  find  the  Center  of  a  given  Circle. 
Let  ABC  be  the  given  Circle  whofe  Center  is  to  be  foul 

PRACTICE. 

m 

Draw  St  Dlfcrcticn  the  Right  Line  A3 
Terminated  by  the  Circumference  of  the 
Circle  ABC 

i*  r-ftrp^  1.     Divide  this  Right  Line  AB 

In  two,  by  the  Lme  DC 

i"*^ .  :      Alio  divide  this  Right  Line  CD 

Ineo  two  equal  Part5  at  F» 

The  Point  F  will  be   the  Center  required   of  the  0 
ABC.  : 


I 


'U. 


V 


i 
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P  RO  P  0  S  IT  ION   X. 

To  fini(h  a  Circle  begun,  whofe  Center  is  loft. 
Let  ABC  be  the  given  Part  of  a  Circle,  .whofe  Center  Is  to 
be  found  in  order  to  iinifh  it; 


Placoat  Difcretion 
rence  begun. 

From  the  Points 
Make  the  Se£lion 
Draw  the  Right  Line 
From  the  Points 
Make  the  Scdlions 
Draw  the  Right  Lines 


PRACTICE. 

the  three  Points  ABC  in  thcf  Circumfe- 


AandB 

EandF 

EF 

BandC 

GandH 

GH 


From  the  Center  ^  the  Interfe£lion  I 

And  the  Space  lA 

FinUh  the  Circumference. 

PROPOSITION   XI. 

To  draw  a  Circumference  through  three  given  Points* 
Let  ABC  be  the  three  Points  through  which  the  Circumfe- 
rence of  a  Circle  is  to  pafs; 

PRACTICE. 

From  the  given  Points  A,  B,  C,     ^ 

Defcribe  the  3  Circles  DEH,  DEF,  FGL. 
of  an  equal  Circumfernce,   and  cutting 
each  other  at  the  Points  D  and  E,  F  and  G. 
Then  draw  the  Right  Lines  DE,  FG, 

Till  thcv  meet  together  at  I. 

From  this  Point  I 

And  the  Space  lA 

Defer i be  tne  Circumference  required. 

PROPOSITION    XII. 

To  draw  an  Oval  upon  a  given  Length. 

Let  AB  be  the  Length  upon  which  an  Oval  is  t^  be  formed* 


M  a 


P  R  A  C^ 
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I 
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Divide  the  given  Ijcngth  AB 

Into  three  equal  Parts  AC,  DB. 

From  the  Points  C  and  D 

And  the  Spaces  CA,  DB^ 

Defcribc  the  Circles  AEF,  BEF. 

From  the  Sections  E  and  F,  , 

And  the  Spice  of  the  Diameter  EH  * 

Defer i  be  the  Arches  IH,  OP* 

AIHBPO,  will  be  the  Oval  required. 

PROPOSITION   XIU. 

To  draw  an  Oval  upon  two  given  Diameters* 
AB,  CD}  are  the  Diameters  upon  which  an  Oval  is  tc 
formed. 

PRACTICE. 

Make  the  Ruler  MO 

Equal  to  the  great  Semi-Diameter         AE.  ^ 

Upon  this  Rule  ^ 

r  Make  alfo  the  Length        *  MN        ^ 

Being  equal  to  the  little  ^ 

Semi*Diameter  CE, 

This  Ruler  being  thus  formed^  place  it  in  fuch  a  man 

upon  the  Diameters  AB,  CD, 

That  the  Point  N  - 

May  be  exadly  upon  the  Line  AB,       II 

And  the  Extremity  0» 

Exa<flly  even  with  the  Line  CD, 

The  Ruler  being  thus  placed j  keep  ftri£Uy  to  the  DtrrfH 

here  given  with  regard  to  its  Pofition.     Turn  it  rounds  and 

will  defcribc  the  Oval  by  the  Extremity  M. 

PROPOSITION    XIV, 

To  find  the  Center  and  the  two  Diameters  of  an  Oval, 
Let  ABCD  be  the  Oval  whofe  Center  and  Diameters  af 
be  found. 
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PRACTICE. 


B.i. 
5« 


AH,  HI. 

AN,  HI, 

Land  M. 

PLMO 


F  and  G 
FandG 
FG 
R 
BD 
ER 
E 
AEC 
FG. 
the  Diameter 


Prtp. 


In  the  given  Oval  ABCD 

Draw  at  Difcretion 

The  two  [yarallel  Lines 

Divide  thefe  Lines 

Equally  in  two  at 

Draw  the  Line 

Then  divide  it  equally  in  two  at  E. 
The  Point  E  will  be  the  Center  required,  from  which  de- 
ribc  at  Difcretion  the  Circle  FGQ^ 

Cutting  the  Oval  at 

From  thefe  Sections 

Draw  the  Right  Line 

Divide  it  equally  in  two  at 

Draw  the  great  Diameter 

Through  the  Points 

From  the  Center 

Draw  the  little  Diameter 

Parallel  to  the  Line 

Thus  you  have  the  Center,  and  tne  Uiameter  re- 
quired. 


PROPOSITION    XV. 

To  conftruft  a  Reftilinear  Figure  upon  a  Right  Line 
iven  of  a  determined  Length,  fiipilar  to  a  Re^ilinear  Figure 
;iven. 

Let  AB  be  the  Line  upon  which  a  Figure  is  to  be  formed 
ike  to  the  Figure  CDEF. 


PRACTICE. 


Draw  the  Diagonal 

Make  the  Angle 

Equal  to  the  Angle 

Make  the  Angle 

Equal  to  the  Angle 

The  Triangle 

Will  be  like  unto  the  Triangle 

Alfo, 

Make  the  Triangle  AGH 

Like  the"Triangle  CED, 

And  the  whole  Figure  ABGH 

Will  be  fimilar  to  thq  whok  Fig.  CDEF. 

M3  BOOYL 


CE 

ABG    B.  I.  Tr^. 
FCE    «• 
BAG 
CFE. 
ABG 
CFE. 


\ 
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BOOK    III. 


•  Of  the  InfcriptioH  of  Figures. 

IN  Geometry  a  Figure  is  faid   to  be   infcribeJ  in   another,  ^ 
when  all  the  AnnTrs  of  the  Figure  infcribcd  touch  cither  the 
An^rlcs,  Sides,  or  Plants  ot" the  other  Figure.  ) 

To  dcfcribe  an  Eq'.iilateral  Triangle,  an  Hexagon  or  a  Do-  v 
decagon,  in  a  given  Ciiclc. 

Ltt  ACD  be  the  Circle  in   which  an  Equilateral  7>iaiigle, 
i^c.  is  to  be  defcribcd. 

PRACTICE.  I 

For  the  Equilateral  Triangle.  | 

From  the  Point     .  A 

Extend  the  Compafll-s  to  the  Semi-  i 

Diamctrr  AIJ  [ 

And  defcribc  the  Arch  CHD  , 

Draw  the  Right  Line  C13  i 

Extend  this  ^ipacc  of  the  Compafles  CD 
From  the  Point  C 

To  the.  Point  F 

Draw  the  Lines  FC,  FD. 

CDF  will  be  the  Triangle  required. 


i 


For  the  Hexagon'. 

Mark  the  Semi-Diameter  AB  fix  times  round  the  given  Cf- 
cumfcrence. 

For  ike  Dodecagon. 

D'vide  the  Arch  of  the  Hcxaeon  AC  equally  in   two  at  0, 
AO  will  be  a  fingle  Side  of  the  Dodecagon  required. 


\ 
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PROPOSITION    a 

To  infcribe  a  Square  and  an  Octagon  in  a  given  Circle. 
Let  A  BCD  be  the  Circle  in  which  a  Square  ancl  an  Odiagon 
i$  to  be  infer ibcd. 


PRACTICE. 

FffT  thi  SquARE.        •  ,    • 

Draw  rhe  two  Diameters  AB,  CD 

Cuuinsj  each   other  at  Right  Angles ;  that  i?,  draw 

the  Ripht  Line  CD 

^  Th^oti^^h  the  Ctntcr  of  the  Circle  "    O 

Then  Iromthe  Points  or  Extremities  Cand  D 

'  M;4ke  the  Sc^iicn*  I  and  L 

Then  cliaw  the  Right  Line  IL 

Through  the  Ccnttr  O 

Thus  thefe  Lines  or  Dinmcters  AB^  CD 

Ciiriihg  <^ch  other  at  Right  Angles,  draw  the 

Lincii  AC,  AD,  BC,  ED. 

And  ABCD  wilt  be  the  Square  rrquired* 

Fsr  thi  Octagon. 

Subdivii!?  each  Qijatter  of  the  Circle  in  two^  ani)  jt^u  will 
have  the  Ofl^on. 

PROPOSITION    IIL 

To  infcribe  a  Pentagon  and  a  Decagon  in  a  given  Circle* 
Let  ABCD  be  the  givtii  Circle 

PR  ACT  I  C  E. 

Draw  the  two  Diameters  AB»  CD 

Cattdig each  other  at  Right  Angle*  in  K. 
Divide  the  Semi-FJiameier  ^"^ 

Equallvin  twc>  at 


From  this  Point 
And  the  Space 
Defer i  be  the  Arch 
From  the  Point 
And  the  Space  m     • 

DefcribetheAtch   "  ^      * 
The  Right  Line 
win  divide  the  Circle  in  five  equal  Part's. 

-M  4 


CE 

FA 

At; 

A 
AG 
GH 
AH 


rirt 


I 
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Far' the  DrcAGOir. 
Subvidc  rach  fifth  Part  of  the  Ciiclc  equally  m  two. 


PROPOSITION   IV. 


I 

H^     To  infcribe  an  Heptagon  in  a  given  Circle- 

"      Ler  ABC  be  the  Circle    in  whicK  an  Hef>tagon  is  to  be 

infer  J  bed. 


I 


'      PRACTICE. 

Draw  the  Semi-Diameter  lill^ 

From  the  Extremity  A 

And  the  Space               " ,  AI 

Defer ibe  the  Arch  CTC, 

Draw  the  Ri^lit  Line  CC 

Thchalfof  whkh  CO 


will  divide  the  Circumference  of  the  Circle  into  fcven  equal 
Parts,  which  gives  the  Heptagon  required. 

'  PROPOSITION    V. 

To  inrcribe  a  Nonagon  in  a  given  Circle. 
Let  BCD  be  the  given  Circle  in  which  a  Nonagon  is  to  be 
infcribed* 

PRACTICE. 


Draw  the  Semi- Diameter 

AB 

From  the  Extremity 

B 

And  the  Space 

BA 

Dcfcribe  the  Arch 

CAD 

Draw  the  Right  Line 

CD 

Prolonged  towards 

F. 

Make  tnc  Line 

EF 

Equal  to  the  Line 

AB 

From  the  Point 

E 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

FG 

From  the  Point 

F 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

EG 

Draw  the  Right  Line  ^ 

AG 

will  be  the  ninth  Part*of  the 

CircumferencCj 

DH 
thcTcture  gives  ygu  the  Nonagon  required. 


i 


'   k 


e,  which    J 


r  R  r. 
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defaibe  an  Undecagon  in  a  given  Circle. 
AEF  be  the  given  Circle  in  which  an  Undecagon  is  to 
:ribed. 

P  R  J  CT  I  C  E. 


P.  6. 


Draw  the  Semi-Diameter 

ABB. 

Divide  this  Semi -Diameter 

AB 

Equally  in  two  at 

C 

From  the  Points 

A  andC 

And  the  Space 

AC 

DeTcribe  the  Ardics 

CDI,  AD. 

From  the  Point 

I 

And  the  Space 

ID 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

DO. 

e  Length  CO  will  be  an  exad  Side  of  the  Undecagon  re- 

I. 

PROPOSITION    VII. 

a  riven  Circle  to  infcribe  whatever  Polygon  you  pleafe. 
:  BAC  be  a  Circle    in  which'  you  would  infcribe   an 
gon. 

P  R  J  CT  I  C  B. 

Draw  the  Diameter  AB 

Defcribe  the  Circle  ABF 

Capable  of  containing  7  times  AB  B,%.P.  5, 

As  if  you  would  form  upon  the  Line  AB  ^»  7»  *• 
A  Polygon  like  that  which  you  are  to  in- 
fcribe in  the  given  Circle  ABC 
Draw  the  Diameter  DB 
Parallel  to  the  Diameter  AB 
Draw  the  Right  Lines  DAG,  EBH 
Through  the  Extremities  DA,  EB. 
GH  will  divide  the  given  Circle  ABC 
Into  feven  equal  Parts. 
d  thus  of  all  other  Polygons. 
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PROPOSITION  \m. 

To  take  a  Portion  from  x  iriven  Circle,  ctpalt!e  of  contain- 
in?  an  Anf^,  tqfual  to  %  Rr<StitiiiC«r  Angle  givtn. 

Xct  Act  he  t!se  eivcii  Circle,  from  which  a  Portion  i*  to 
he  taken,  c^Lpablc  of  containing  an  Angle  rqu^l  to  ihc  Angle  D. 

ppjcricE.         "' 

D '  aw  the  Scm  \  -  Di^in  ctcf  A  B 

^#»i.^,t<3-  f)n^w  ihc  touching  Line  AF 

MaJtciht  Angle  FAC 

[  1.  i.f*!*  Equal  to  the  i^iven  Angle  D 

All   tfie   Angles    wltich    fliall  be  lurmcd 

upon  the  Line  AC       * 

And  in  th^  Portion  AEC 

Will  be  to  the  given  Angle  ^            O.  ~ 
And  thu^  the  Poitian  A£Cy  answers  wliat  was  jctiuircil 

PROPOSITION    IX. 

To  infcribe  a  Triangle  in  a  given  Circle,  equiangular  to 
a  Triangle  given. 

Let  ABC  bf  ttie  Ci^le  in  which  a  Triangte  is  to  be  iu- 
fcribed  like  the  Triangle  DEF. 

P  H  jf  CT  IC  ^. 

S^  i.P.  10.  Draw  the  touching  Line  GH 

From  the  Point  where  it  touches  A 

-     Make  the  Angle                .  HAC 

B.J.  P.  $.  Equal  to  the  Anajle  E. 

Make  alfo  the  Angle  GAB 

B.i.P.  8.  Equal  to  the  Angle  D. 

t)ra\v  the  Line  *     BC.               , 
ABC  is  the  Triangle  required,  like  the  given  Triangle  DEF- 

PROPOSITION    X. 

To  infcribe  a  Circle  in  a  given  Triangle. 

Let  ABC  be  the  Iriangle  in  ^hich  a  Circle  is  to  be  infaiWl 
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»        PRACTICE. 

iMvidc  each  of  the  (wo  Angles 

Equally  in  two 

Iby  the  Right  Lines 

From  the  Sediori 

Brtftg  down  the  Perpendicular 

l^taCn  the  Seftion  or  Center 

Ahd  the  Space 

Defcribe  the  Circle  required 


B  and  C 

Dr. 

EFO^ 


PROPOSITION    XL   f 

To  infcrtbe  a  Square  in  a  given  Triangle. 

Let  ABG  be  tfccr  Triangle  in  which  a  Square  Is  to  be  in- 

Ibed. 


PRACTICE. 

Raifc  the  Perpendicular 

At  theExtremky  A  of  the  Eafe 

Make  rfiis  Perpendicular 

Equal  to  the  Bafe 

From  the  Angle 

Draw  tlie  Line 

Parallel  to  the  Line 

Draw  the  oblique  Lirte 

From  the  Section 

Draw  the  Line 

Parallel  to  the  Eafe 

Draw  the  Lines 

Parallel  to  the  Line 

FGHI  v^ill  be  the  Square  required. 


AD.  B.i.p.%. 
AB 
hU 

C 
CE  B,  I.  P.  5. 
AD. 
Dfi 

F 

FO 

AB. 

FH,GI 

CE  ' 


PROPOSITION    Xtt. 

To   infcribe  a  Regular  Pentagon    in  an   Equilateral   Tri- 

Ut  ABC  be  the  Triangle  m   which  a  Pentagon  is  to  bo 
uibed. 
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PRACTICE. 


4 


B,t. 


Ki- 


P.  ♦•  Bring  dowTi  the  PerpcntlicHlar . 

1 

AI 

From  the  Center 

A 

Dcfcribc  the  Arch 

BIM 

EKvide  into  5  equal  Parts  the  Arch 

BL 

Mark  a3fo  a  fixth  Part 

IM 

Draw  the  Line 

AM. 

Divide 

AM 

•  F'  «.  Into  two  equal  Patts  it 

L. 

From  the  Point 

A 

Defcrtbe  the  Arch 

LD 

Draw  the  Right  Line 

LD 

toH. 

M^ikc  tliL-  Part 

AG 

Equal  to  the  Part 

BH. 

Draw  the  Rig^t  Lines 

DG 

;,  MC 

From  the  Center 

D 

And  the  Space  of  the  Sedion 

N 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

NO. 

From  the  Points 

NO 

Defcribe  the  Arches  DQ.,  DP. 

Draw  the  Lines  OP,  PQ^,  N  Q. 

DOPNQ^will  make  the  Pentagon  required. 

PROPOSITION    XIII. 

To  infcribe  an  Equilateral  Triangle  in  a  Square. 
Let  ABCD  be  the  Square  in  which  an  Equilateral  Trian^ 
is  to  be  formed. 


PRACTICE. 


Draw  the  Diagonals 
From  the  Center 
And  the  Space 
Defcribe  the  Circle 
From  the  Point 
And  the  Space 
Defcribe  the  Arch 
Draw  the  Right  Lines 
Draw  the  Right  Line 


AC,  BD. 

E 

EA. 

ABCD 

C 

CE 

GEF. 

AF,  AG. 

HI. 


AHI  win  be  the  Equilateral  Triangle  required 


PRO 
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PROPOSITION    XIV. 

To  mfcrlbe  an  Equilatetal  Triangle  in  a  Pentagon- 
Let  AflCDE  be  the  Pentagon  in  which  an  EquiJater^  Tii- 
igle  is  to  be  infcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

Circumfcribe  the  Circle  ABCDE.  B,  %.  p.  h- 

From  the  Point  A. 
And  the  Space  of  the  Semi-Diameter  AF. 

Defcribe  the  Arch  FL. 

Divide  this  Arch  FL 

Equally  in  two  at  N. 

Draw  the  Line  ANL 

From  the  Point  A 

And  the  Space  AI 

Defcribe  the  Arch  lOH 

Draw  the  Lines  AH,  HL 
Sin  will  be  the  Triangle  required. 

PROPOSITION    XV. 

To  infcribe  a  Square  in  a  Pentagon. 
Let  ABCDE  be  the  Pentagon .  m  which  a  Square  is  to  be 
nlcribed. 


PRACTICE 

'• 

Draw  the  Ri^t  Line 

BE 

At  the  Extremity 

E 

Bring  down  the  Perpendicular 

ET. 

Make  this  Perpendicular 

ET 

Equal  to  the  Line 

BE 

Draw  the  Line 

AT 

From  the  Sedion 

O 

Draw  the  Line 

OP 

Parallel  to  the  Side 

CD. 

At  the  Extremities 

OandP 

Raife  the  Perpendiculars 

OM,  FN. 

Diaw  the  Line 

NM. 

*MOP  will  be  the  Square  required* 

BO  O^ 


BOOK    IV. 


Of  the  Circumfcriptton  of  Figures. 

A  Figure  is  faid  to  be  circumfcribcd,  when  cither  the 
glcsj  Sidcsj  or  Planck  of  the  clrcumfcnbed  Figure  U 
sill  the  Angles  of  the  Figure  that  is  iafcribed 

PROPOSITION    L 

To  ciroimfcribe  a  Circle  round  a  given  Triangle. 
Let  ABC  be  the  Triangle  round  which  a  Circle  is  ti 
circumfcribed. 

PRACTICE. 

Dcfcribe  the  Ctrcup^ence  ABC 

From  the  three  Points  ABC, 

And  you  will  have  the  Circle  required. 

P  RO  P  O  S  IT  I  O  N   II. 

To  circumfcribe  a  Circle  round  a  given  Square. 
Let  ABCD  be  the  Square  rouB^  which  a  Circle  is  to 
circumfcribed.  ^ 

PRACTICE.  •     .-: 

Draw  the  two  Diagonals  AB,  CD. 

From  the  SetEUon  or  Center  G 

And  the  Space  GA 

Defcribe  the  Circle  required  ABCD.          ^ 


A 


m 


m\' 


9 


GEOMETRT. 
PROPOSITION    III. 


i6i 


To  circumrcribe  a  Triangle  r^ynJ  4  Circlci  cqulmgulae  to  a 
iajigk  ffivcn, 

>t  DEV  be  tbc  Circle  round   which   a  Tibngle  is  tg  tw 
tii^i^  1  i ke  t he  Tr  1  aogl c  FU  l"! . 


PRACTICE,                1 

Draw  the  Diameter 

AB 

Through  the  Center 

C. 

Make  tlie  Angle 

ACE    B.u?.% 

Equal  to  the  Angle  • 

H. 

Make  the  Angle 

BCD  ' 

Equal  to  the  Angle 

G» 

Prolong  thefe  Lines 

t      EC,  DC. 

Towards 

R  and  S. 

Draw  the  Tangent  Line 
Parallel  to  the  Line 

NO    B.i,P.5 

WL 

Draw  the  Tangent  Line 

01 

Parallel  to  the  Line 

ES, 

Drawalfo  the  Line 

NI 

Parall.l  to  the  Diameter 

AB. 

NO  will  be  the  Triangle  required. 

equiangular  to  theTrl 

le  FGH,  and  circumfcribed  round  the  Circle  DEV. 

PROPOSITION   IV, 

rocircumfcribe  a  Square  round  a  Circle, 

u€t  ABCD  be  the  Circle  round  which  a  Square  is  to  be  cir- 

ifcribed. 

P  R  ACT  I  C£. 

Draw  the  Diameters  ^  B,  CD. 

Cutting  each  other  at  Right  AnMes   in  O- 
From  the  Points  A,  B,  C,  D 

And  the  Space  AO 

Defer i  he  the  Semi-Circlf ^  HOG,  HOE,  EOF,  FOG, 
Diaw  the  Rif Ht  Lines  Ei\  FG.  GH,  HE. 
Through  the  Searons  E,  F,  G,  H. 

F,  Q,  H,  will  be  tite  Square  rctjuifcd. 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION   V. 

1        To 

circumfcribc  a  Pentagon  round  a  given  Circle. 
ABCDE  be  the   Ciicle  round  which  a  Pentagon 

r        Let 

to  be 

circumfcribed. 

P  R  JC7  JC£, 

B.j.f. 

3.  Infcribc  the  Pentagon                   ABCDE. 

From  ibc  Center                                        F 

And  tliro'  the  Middle  of  each  of  its  Sidej 

Draw  the  Lines    FO,  FP,  FQj  FR,  FS. 
Draw  the  Line                          ^        FA 

Draw  the  Tangent  Line             *         PQ_ 
Through  the  Point                                 A 

From  the  Center                                         F 

fc 

And  with  the  Interval                           FP 

Dcfcribe  the  Circle  OPQRS. 

Then  draw  the  Sides  of  the  Pcntagan  requii ed  through  d 
Seaiom  OPQRS. 

PROPOSITION    YL 

To    circumfcribc    a    Regular    Polygon    round    a  Regul 
Polygon, 
Let  BCDEFG  be  the  given  Polygon^  round  which  a  13 

Polygon  is  to  be  circiunfcribed* 


PRACTICE, 


^ 


Prolong  two  of  the  Sides,  as     EG>  EF, 
Till  they  mteifta  at  H, 

Draw  the  Line  AH 

Draw  the  Line  Ff 

B-  V  P.  7-  Cutting  the  Angle  GFH 

Equally  in  two 

From  the  Center  A 

And  the  Space  AI 

Dcfcribe  the  Circle  IMO. 

Draw  the  Radmfes   AL,  AM,  AN,  AO. 
Through  the  Middle  of  each  Side. 
Then  draw  the  Sides  of  the  exterior  PoU^on  required  iir' 

the  Sc£tion§  ILrviNOP. 


PJEC 
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To  circumrcribe  a  Square  rpund  an  Equilateral  Trian^e. 
A,  B,  C^  is  an  Equiiatml  Triangle  round  which  a'Square  is 
be  circuaiTcribed. 

P  R  JC7  I  C  E. 


Draw  the  Bafe 

BC 

Equally  in  two  at 

E 

Prolong  this  Bafe 

BC 

From  both  Ends  towards 

D  and  D. 

Make  the  Lines 

ED,  ED 

Equal  to  the  Line 

EA. 

From  the  Point 

E 

And  the  Space 

EC 

Defcribe  the  Semi-Circle 

BFC 

Draw  the  Line 

AEF. 

From  the  Point 

F 

Draw  the  Lines 

FG,  FBG. 

AGFG  will  be  the  Square  required. 

PROPOSITION   VHL 

To  circumfcribe  a  Pentagon  round  an  Equilateral  Triangle. 
ABC  is  the  given  Triangle  round  which  a  Pentagon  is  to  be 
ctunfcribed. 

P  R  J  CT  IC  E. 

From  the  Points  or  Angles  A,  B,  C. 

And  with  the  fame  Opening  of  thd  Com- 

partes, 
Defcribe  atDifcretion  theArchesDI,LP,HE. 
Divide  the  Arch  DO 

Into  five  equal  Parts  i,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

From  the  Center  or  Section  O 

And  with  the  Space  to  the  4th  Divifion  ON 
Defcribe  the  Arch  NZE. 

Draw  the  Right  Line  AEF 

Draw  the  Arch  MP 

Equal  to  the  Arch  EN 

Draw  the  Right  Line  PCO 

Equal  to  the  Line  FA 

Make  the  Arch  DH 

Equal  to  the  Arch  DE 

Draw  the  Sides  AI,  IR 

Equal  to  the  Sides  AF,  BG. 

rbe  Siije  GR  will  finifli  the  Pentagon  required. 
Vol.  L  N 


PRO^ 


HHI^^^^H^I 

^  * 

G  E  0  Af  ETHr.       1 
PROPOSITION  IX. 

To  drcumfctibe  a  Triangle  round  a  Square,  equiaiig|al 
Triangle  ejvcn* 

Let  DEFG  be  iht  Squarej  round  which  a  Triangle  is 
formed^  like  the  Triangle  ABC. 

PRACTICE. 


Make  the  Angle 
B.  I.  P.  8.  Equal  to  the  Angle 

Make  the  Angle 

Equal  to  the  Angle 

Prolong  the  Lines 

Towards 

MHI  will  be  the  Triangle  required,  like  the  Triangle 
and  circumfcribed  round  the  given  Square  DEFG. 


AFM 

A 
MEF 
B 
ME,  MF,  MD 
landH. 


PROPOSITION    X. 

To  circumfcribe  a  Pentagon  round  a  Square. 
ABCD  is  a  Square,  round  which  a  Pentagon  is  to  I 
cumfcribed. 

PRACTICE. 


Prolong  the  Side 

Towards 

Di  vide  the  Side 

Equally  in  two  at 

Raife  the  Perpendicular 

From  the  Points' 

And  with  the  fame  Space 

Draw  the  Arches 

Divide  the  Arch 

Into  five  equal  Parts 

MaV-e  the  Angle 


BC 

N 

AB 

R 

RV 

BDC 

BR 

RN,  ST,  ST. 

RN 

RHGFEN 

RBV 


W  ith  the  Space  of  two  Divifions  RG 

Mfke  the  Angles  SCT,  SDT 

WKh  the  Space  of  one  Divifion  RH 

Proi  ong  the  Lines  VB,  CT,  to  O. 

,    Make  the  Line  OQ. 

Equ^l  to  the  Line  OV, 

Draw  the  others  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  you  will  \a^ 
Penugon  required. 
'      ■  "^  BOO 


■t. 


TT 2- 


-»        . 
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BOOK     V. 


Of  Proportional  LINES. 


PROPOSITION   1: 


^  O  find  a  mean  Proportional  between  two  given  Lines* 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  Lines  between  which  a  mean  Pro- 
ional  is  to  be  found. 

PRACTICE. 

Draw  a  Line  of  an  undetermined  Length     OH 
Make  CE 

Equal  to  the  Lin«  A 

Make  ED 

Equal  to  the  Line  ^  B 

Divide  CD 

Equally  in  two  at  I 

From  this  Point  I 

With  the  Space  IC 

Dcfcribe  the  Semi-Circlc  CFD 

Raife  the  Perpendicular  EF 

Tiis  Line  EF  will  be  a  mean  Proportionan)Ctwecn  A  and  B, 

P  RO  P  O  S  IT  I  ON   II. 

*he  whole  of  two  Extremes  being  given,  and  the  mean  Pro- 
onal,  to  diftinguifh  each  Extreme. 

et  AB  be  the  Extent  of  ihe  two  Extremes^  (that  is,  two 
jths  joined  together  without  Diflrn<tticn)  to  which  the  Line 
a  mean  Pro{>ortional,  and  by  which  the  Point  where  the 
Extremca  meet  is  to  be  found* 


N  % 


>  R  A  C^ 


i6e  GEOMETRT, 

PRACTICE. 


Divide  the  whole  Line 

AB 

Equally  in  two  at 

'       G 

ff.  1-  P.  6.  From  this  Point 

G 

With  the  Space 

GA 

Defcribe  the  Semi-Ciide 

AEB 

Raife  the  Perpendicular 

BD 

Equal  to  the  mean 

C 

Draw  the  Line                , 

DE 

B,  I.  P.  S'  Parallel  to  the  Line 

AB 

From  the  Se£tion 

£ 

Draw  the  Line 

EF 

Parallel  to  the  Line 

BD 

.     F  will  be  the  Point  where  the  Extremes  i 

meet,  and  thus 

or  its  Equal  £F,  will  be  a  mean  between  the  Extremes  . 

andFB. 

p  Ro  p  0 s irio  N 

m. 

The  mean  Proportional  between  two  Lines  being  given,  a 
iheDifierence  of  the  Extremes,  to  find  the  Extremes. 

Let  GH  be  the  mean  Proportional,  and  AB  the  Difference 
the  Extremes,  whofe  Length  is  to  be  found. 

PRACTICE. 

Raife  the  Perpendicular  BC 

At  the  Extremity  of  the  Difference  AB 

And  equal  to  the  mean  GH 

Divide  the  Difference  AB 

Equally  in  two  at  D 
Prolong  it  towards                        E  and  F. 

From  the  Point  D 

With  the  Space  DC 

Defcribe  the  Semi-Cirde  ECF. 
BE,  BF,  will  be  the  Extremes  required. 

PROPOSITION   IV. 

From  a  Right  Line  given,  to  take  a  Part,  which  {bail  be 
mean  Proportional  between  the  Remainder  and  another  Rig 
Line  given. 

Let  A  A  be  the  Line  from  whence  a  Part  is  to  be  taken,  wbic 
fhall  be  a  mean  Proportional  betweea  the  Part  rcmalningt  ^ 
the  siven  Line  BB. 
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PRACTICE. 
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Draw  the  undetermined  Line 

CD 

Draw  the  Lines 

CE,  ED 

Equal  to  the  Lines 

BB  and  AA 

Defcribc  the  Semi-Cirdc 

CFD 

Raife  the  Perpendicular 

EF 

Divide  the  Line 

CE 

Equally  in  two  at 

B 

From  this  Point 

B 

With  the  Space 

BF 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

FG 

Take  oflF  the  Part  required 

AH 

Equal  to  the  Part 

EG. 

■n,  and  the  other  Line  propofed 

BB. 

PROPOSITION   V. 

Two  Rieht  Lines  being  given,  to  find  a  third  Proportional. 
AB,  AC^  are  the  two  given  Right  Lines^  to  which  a  third 
'roportional  is  to  be  found. 

PRACTICE. 

Make  at  Difcretion  the  Angle  DNE. 

Take  ofF  the  Part  NH 

Equal  to  the  Line  AB 

Take  oflF  the  Part  NQ 

Equal  to  the  Line  AC 

Alfo  take  ofF  HD 

Equal  to  the  Line  AC 

Draw  the  Line  HO 

Draw  the  Line  D£ 

ParaUel  to  the  Line  HO. 
£0  will  be  the  thkd  Proportional  required. 

PROPOSITION   VL 

To  find  a  fourth  Proportianal* 

A,  B,  C,  are  the  three  given  Ltnes>  to  which  a  fourth  11 
EO  be  found,  which  fhail  be  to  ilie  tlilcd>  ai  the  iccoad  i»  iq  the 
fftt* 


N3 


P  R  JIC. 


J  63 


GEOMETRr, 


fti» 


P^ 


PRACTICE. 

Make  at  Difcreflon  the  Angle  GDH 

Cut  ofF  the  Part  DE 

Equal  to  the  Line  A 

Cut  off  the  Part  DF 

EquaJ  to  the  Line  B 

Cut  ofF  the  Part  EG 

Equal  to  the  Line  *              C 

Draw  the  Line  EF 

Draw  the  Line  GH 

Parallel  to  the  Line  EF. 
FH  will  be  the  fourth  Proportional  required* 

,^        .  p  Ro  p  o  s  IT  J  o  N  vn. 

Between  two  Right  Lines  given,  to  find  two  mean  Propc^^ 
tionals. 

Let  AH  and  CB  be  the  given  Lines  between  which  W 
mean  Pio[Kutionak  are  to  be  founds 

PRACTICE.  ^ 

Draw  the  Line  AB 

^                 Equal  to  the  Line  AH 

Bring  down  the  Perpendicular  BC 

Equal  to  the  Line  Cfl 

£                 Draw  the  Line                    ^  AC 

<,             Divide  this  Line  AC 

Equally  in  two  at  F 

Raifc  the  Perpendiculars         /      AO,  CR 

.    From  the  Point  or  Center  F 

pefcribe  the  Arch  DE 

In  fuch  a  manner  that  the  Chord  DE 

May  touch  the  Angle          .  B. 

.    AD,  C£,  wilt  be  the  mean  Proportionals  to  the  given  Luw 

AHy  CB. 

PROPOSITION  vm. 

Two  Right  Lines  being  given,  to  divide  each  of  then  4 
two,  in  ftck  *  Rttfifia^  dmt  the  four  Segmei^t)  fladl  be  pfojF^ 
tionaL  .  . 

Afi,  AC,  are  the  lines  propofed  to  be  divided  accoidiii^ 
tlie  Ptopofidoiu  :.    « 


PRJC 
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PRACTICE. 

Make  the  Right  Angle  BOC 

Make  the  Line  BQ 

Equal  to  the  Line    .  AB 

Make  the  Line  OC 

Equal  to  the  Line  AC 

Draw  the  Subtenfe  BC 

Dcfcribe  the  Semi-Circle  BDO 

From  the  Sedion  D 

Dqiw  the  Line  D£ 

Parallel  to  the  Line  CO 

The  Line  DF 

Parallel  to  the  Line  EO 

AB  will  be  divided  at  £ 

OC  will  alfo  be  divided  at  F. 

So  that  BE  will  be  to  ED 
As  ED  is  to  DF,  and  ED  to  DF 
As  DF  is  to  FC. 

P  R  0  P  O  S  I  T  I  O  N  IX.    \ 

;  Excefs  of  the  Diagonal  of  a  Square  above  its  Sides  bein& 
to  find  the  Length  of  the  faid  Side. 

AB  be  the  Excefs  of  the  Diagonal  of  a  Square  above  its 
^hofe  Length  is  to  be  found. 


PRACTICE. 

Raife  the  Perpendicular 

BC 

Equal  to  the  Excels 

BA 

Draw  the  Line 

AC 

Prolonged  towards 

D. 

From  the  Point 

C 

And  the  Space 

BC 

Defcribe  the  Arch 

BD. 

will  be  the   Side  of  the  Square,  of  which  A3  is  the 
of  the  Diagonal  AE    above   the  Length  of  the  faid 

PROPOSITION   X. 
cut  a  given  Right  Line  in  Extreme  and  mean  Propor- 

AB  be  the  Line  to  be  fo  divided,  that  the  Rei9^n|le 
ifed  of  the  whole  Line  and  of  one  of  \i%  P^tts^  fhall  \c 
to  the  Square  formtd  upod  the  other  Part, 

N4  PRAC- 


PRACTICE. 

Make  at  Olfcretion  the  Angle  GDH 

Cut  off  the  Part  DE 

Equal  to  the  Line  A 

Cut  off  the  Part  DF 

Equal  to  the  Line  B 

Cut  off  the  Part  EG 

Equal  to  the  Line  "               C 

Draw  the  Line  EF 

Draw  the  Line  GH 

Parallel  to  the  Line  EF. 
FH  will  be  the  fourth  Proportionil  require^i. 

PROPOSITION    VIL 

Between  two  Right  Lines  given,  to  find  two  mean  PropoJ 
tionals. 

Let  AH  and  CB  be  the  given  Lines  between  which  tw< 
mean  Proportionals  are  to  be  found. 

PRACTICE. 


Draw  the  Line  AB 

Equal  to  the  Line  AH 

Bring  down  the  Perpendicular  BC 

Equ^  to  the  Line  CB 

Draw  the  Line  AC 

I^ivide  this  Line  AC 

Equally  in  two  at  F 
Raife  the  Perpendiculars                AO,  CR 

^    From  the  Point  or  Center  F 

pefcribe  the  Arch  DE 

In  fuch  a  manner  that  the  Chord  DE 

May  touch  the  Angle  B. 

.    AD,  CE,  wilt  be  the  mean  Proportionals  to  the  given  Liaei 

AH^  CB, 

p  Ro  p  o  s  iTio  N  vm. 

Two  Right  Lines  being  given,  to  divide  «aeh  of  then  ^ 
tvby  in  ftck  *  maiina^  dmt  the  four  Segmei^ts  ttuH  be  pfoftf* 
tionaL 

AB,  AC,  are  the  Lines  propofed  to  be  divided  accosdiift 
the  Fropditioa.  /;    • 


GEO  ME TRr 

PRACTICE. 

Make  the  Right  Angle 

■^ 

Make  the  Line 

Equal  to  the  Line    . 

AB 

Make  the  Line 

OC 

Equal  to  the  Line 

AC 

Draw  the  Subtenfe 

BC 

Defcribe  the  Semi-Circle 

BDO 

From  the  Seflion 

D 

Dqiw  the  Line 

DE 

Parallel  to  the  Line 

CO 

The  Line 

DF 

Parallel  to  the  Line 

EO 

AB  will  be  divided  at 

E 

OC  will  alfo  be  divided  at 

F. 

So  that  BE  will  be  to 

ED 

As  ED  is  to  DF,  and  ED  to  DF 

As  DF  is  to  FC. 

^Hi 


PROPOSITION   IX.    -. 

be  Excefs  of  the  Diagonal  of  a  Square  above  its  Sides  beinz 
I,  to  find  the  Length  of  the  faid  Side. 
t  AB  be  the  Excefs  of  the  Diagonal  of  a  Square  above  its 
whofe  Length  is  to  be  found, 

PRACTICE. 

Raife  the  Perpendicular  BC 

Equal  to  the  Excels  BA 

Draw  the  Line  AC 

Prolonged  towards  D. 

From  the  Point  C      ^ 

And  the  Spce  BC 

Defcribe  the  Arch  BD. 
D  will  be  the   Side  of  the  Square,  of  which  A3  is  the 

fs  of  the  Diagonal  AE    above  the  Length  of  the  (aid 
AD. 

P  RO  P  O  S  IT  I  O  N   X. 

0  cut  a  given  Right  Line  in  Extreme  and  mean  Proper- 

Bt  AB  be  the  Line  to  be  fo  divided,  th^t  the  Re£hifi|le 
poled  of  the  whole  Line  and  of  one  of  its  Parts^  fhall  be 

1  to  the  Square  fonntd  upoA  the  other  Part, 

^  N4    ^  PRAC* 
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^^M 

GEOMErur.    ^1 

1 

p  Rjcric  M. 

^ 

1 

Raife  the  Pcrpendiailar 

AD 

■ 

Prolong  it  towards 

C 

Make                                = 

AC 

Equal  to  the  half  of 

AB 

From  the  Point 

C 

With  the  Space 

CB 

Dtfciibe  the  Arch         " 

BD 

w 

From  the  Point 

A 

t 

With  the  Space 

AD 

\ 

Dcfcnbe  the  Atch 

DE 

The  Line 

AB 

Will  be  divided  at 

E 

According  to  the  Propofition  ;  for  if  you  nulcc  the  RtStm 

AH, 

compoftd  of  the  Line  AB,  and  of  the 

Pjrt  BE,  it  wiU 

equal 

to  the  Square  AF,  forntied  upon  the  other  Part  AE. 

P  RO  P  0  S  IT  10  N 

XI. 

*     1^  divide  a  Right  Line  of  a  determined  Length,  accordi 
io  given  Proportions. 

JElet  AB  be  a  Line  propofed  to  be  divided  according  to  t 
Proportions  C,  D»  £,  F. 

P  R  J  CT  I  C  E. 

From  the  Point  or  Extremity  A 

Draw  at  Difcretion  the  Line  AG 

Make  AH  AH 

Equal  to  the  Line  or  Proportion  C 

Make  HI 

Equal  to  the  Line  D 

Make  IL 

*    Equal  to  the  Line  E 

l/hkc  LM 

Equal  to  the  Line  F. 

Draw  the  Line  BM 

Draw  the  Lines  LN,  lO,  HP 

Parallels  to  the  Line  BM. 

TTic  Line  AB  will  be  divided  as  required  at  the  Points 

P,0,N. 


/     ?«» 


k 


GEOMErRK 

p  Ro  p  0  s  It  10  N  xn. 


m  , 


pon  a  Right  Line  given,  to  form  two  Redangles  according 

fivcn  Proportion.  • 

is  the  Line  upon  which  two  Re£bnglei  are  to  be 
ed,  which  (hall  in  themfelves  be  according  to  the  Pro* 
on  of  C  and  D. 


PRACTICE. 
Divide  the  Line 
At  the  Point 

According  to  the  Proportion  of 
Make  the  Square 
Draw  the  Line 
Parallel  to  the  Line 
AEIF  will  be  the  Redlangles  required 
For  the  Re6langle 
Is  to  the  Reftangle 
As  the  Line 
Is  to  the  Line 


AB 
E 

CtoD, 

ABHF  B.^,P.y 

EI 
AF 

AI 

EH 

D 

C. 


MECHA- 
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MECHANICS. 


THE  following  Example  of  the  Nature  and  Ufes  of  thci 
Alich&nic  Pnvfrsj    wiU   not,   perhaps^   be   thought   un-- 
ncccflary,  or  at  lea  ft,  not  imp*"«pcr  in  this  Place* 

Mechanics  is  a  mix'd  mathematical  Science,  which  con- 
Cdcrs  Motion  and  moving  Powers,  their  Nature  and  Laws, 
with  the  Effects  ihercofj  in  MachincSj  bV. 

That  Part  of  Mechania  which  confiders  the  Motion  of 
Bodies  arifing  from  Gravity,  is  by  fome  called  Status. 

Alichamcal  Power s^  denote  the  fix  fimple  Machines  ;  to 
which  all  others,  how  complex  focvcr,  are  reducible,  and  of 
the  AfTemblage  whereof  they  are  all  compounded*. 

The  Afichanical  Pnvcrs^  are  the  Baknct^  Ltv^r^  fVbed^ 
Puliy^  IVedgiy  and  Shew. 

They  may,  however,  be  all  reduced  to  one,  vi%,  the 
Lrver, 

Tht  Principle  whereon  they  depend,  is  the  fame  in  all,  aoJ 
may  be  conceived  from  what  follows. 

The  Momenium,  Impetus^  or  Quantity  of  Motion  of  an)? 
Body,  is  the  Faflum  of  its  Velocity,  (or  the  Space  it  movcf 
In  a  given  Tim^,)  multiplied  into  its  Mafs,  Hence  it  fol* 
lows,  that  two  unequal  Bodies  will  have  equal  Moments,  if 
the  Lines  they  defcribe  be  in  a  reciprocal  Ratio  of  their 
Maffes.^ — Thus,  if  two  Bodies,  faftencd  to  the  Extremities  <>f 
a  Balance  or  Lever ^  be  in  a  reciprocal  Ratio  of  their  Di- 
ftances  from  the  Point  ;  when  they  move,  the  Lines  the? 
defcribe  will  be  in  a  reciprocal  Ratio  of  their  MaiTc^.  For 
Exajnple.  _ 

If  the  Body  A  be  triple  the  Body  B, 
and  each  of  them  be  fixed  to  the  Ex*  * 
tremitics  of  a  Lever   A  B,  wbofc  Fttl* 
^.  "I    >^ 13~*     crum,  or  ^ixed  Point  b  C,  ms  th«t  th* 

1^  ^    Diftance  of  B  C  be  Uiple  the  Diilaflce 

^  C  A  i  the  Lever  cannot  be  inclined  oft 

cither  Side,  but  the  Space  B  E,  palTed  over  by  the  Icfs  Bo^if* 
will  be  triple  the  Space  A  D>  pafled  over  by  the  great  oJ^* 
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0  that  their  Motions  or  Moments  wiil  be  equal^  and  the  two 
todies  in  sequiHbno*  '••--  - 

Hence  that  noble  Challenge  of  Archimedes^  datis  viribus^ 
9tum  ptmdus  mover e ;  for  as  the  Diftance  CB  tnsLj  be  in- 
reafed  infinitely,  the  Power  or  Moment  of  A  may  be  increafed 
ifinitely. — So  that  the  Whole  of  Mechanics  is  reduced  to  the 
iHowing  Problem. 

Any  Stufyy  eis  A,  with  its  Velocity  C,  and  alfo  any  other 
^9dy^  as  B,  being  given ;  to  find  the  Velocity  necejfary  to  make  the 
^omenty  or  Quantity  of  Motion  in  B,  equal  to  the  Moment  of 
i^  the  given  Body,  ^HcYCy  fince  the  Moment  of  any  Body  is 
q[ijal  to  the  Rodtangle  under  the  Velocity,  and  the  Quantity  of 
latter ;  as  BAG  are  proportional  to  a  fourth  Term,  which  will 
B  Cj  the  Celerity  proper  to  B,  to  make  its  Moment  equal  to 
lat  of  A.  Wherefore  in  any  Machine  or  Engine,  if  the 
'elocity  of  the  Power  be  made  to  the  Velocity  of  the  Weight, 
xdprocally  as  the  Weight  is  to  the  Power ;  fuch  Power  will 
[ways  fuftain,  or  if  the  Power  be  a  little  increafed,  move  the 
Veight. 

Let,  for  Inftance,  A  B  be  a  Lever,  whofe  Fulcrum  is  at  C, 
id  let  it  be  moved  into  the  Pofition  a  C  k — Here,  the  Velo- 
ity  of  any  Point  in  the  Lever,  is  as  the  Diftance  from  the 
lenter.  For  let  the  Point  A  defcribe  the  Arch  A  ^,  and  the 
oint  B  the  Arch  B  b;  then  thefe  Arches  will  be  the  Spaces 
:{cribed  by  the  two  Motions  ;  but  fince  the  Motions  are  both 
lade  in  the  fame  Time,  the  Spaces  will  be  as  the  Velocities. 
ut  it  is  plain,  the  Arches  A  a  and  B  b  will  be  to  one  another, 

1  their  Radii  AC  and  A  B,  becaufe  the  Sedors  A  C  <7,  and 
C  bj  are  fimilar :  wherefore  the  Velocities  of  the  Points  A 

!id  B,  arc  the  Diftances  from  the  Center  C. 
Now,  if  any  Powers  be  applied  to  the  Ends  of  the  -Lever 
,  and  B)  in  orJcr  to  raifc  its  Arms  up  and  down  i  their  Force 
iH  be  expounded  by  the  Perpendiculars  S  ^,  and  i  N  ;  which 
sing  as  the  right  Sines  of  the  former  Arches,  b  B  and  u  A» 
ill  be  to  one  anc*lher  alfo  as  the  Rudii  AC  and  CB; 
■herefore  the  Velocities  of  the  Powers,  are  alfo  as  their 
fidiifices  from  the  Center,  And  fmce  the  Moment  of  any 
ody  is  as  its  Weight,  or  gravitating  Farce,  and  its  Vctocity 
mjundiy  i  if  different  Powers  or  Weigh  :s  be  applied  to  the 
ever,  their  Moments  will  always  be  ^s  th?  Wcig;hts  and  the 
^tflanccs  from  the  Center  conjunctly- — VVhcrcforc,  if  to  the 
ever,  there  be  two  Powers  or  Weights  apph^d  reciprocal! 7 
?oporuonal  to  their  Diftances  from  the  C^-nttr,  their  Mo- 
its  wiil  be  equal;  and  if  ihcv  aft  comrajily,  zs  in  the 
of  a  Stilliurd}  the  Lever  wtM  rcmairt  in  an  horizontiil 
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Pofitiouy  or  the  Balance  will  be  in  ^quinbriQ.^And  thus  it  ill 
cafy  to  coiicdvc  how  the  Weight  of  one  Pound  may  be  mide 
to  cqui-baJance  a  thoufand,  i^c. 

Hence  alfo  It  is  plain,  that  the  Force  of  the  Power  is  not 
at  alJ  Incrcafcii  by  Engines  j  only  the  Velocity  of  the  Weight 
in  either  Hfclng  or  drawing,  b  fo  diminifhed  by  the  AppUcatioa 
af  the  Inftrumcnt,  as  that  the  Moment  of  the  Weight  is  not 
greater  than  the  Force  of  the  Power, — Thus,  for  Iiiilancej 
if  any  Force  can  ratfe  a  Pound  Weight  with  a  given  Velocity, 
it  is  impoHible  for  any  Engine  to  efie^,  that  the  fame  Power 
(hall  raifc  two  Pound  Weight,  with  the  fame  Velocity :  But 
by  an  Engine  it  may  be  made  to  raife  two  Pound  Weighl, 
with  half   the  Velocity;   or    i«ooo  times  the  Weight  wi^ 
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f  ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCHITECTURE  may  be  defined  the  Art  of  Build- 
ing, or  of  crefling  Edifices,  proper  either  for  Habitation, 
or  Defence* 

Anhitfiluri  is  ufually  divided,  with  refpaJt  to  its  Objcfls, 
^  into  three  Branches,  CsvU^  Military^  and  NavaL 
I  Civil  Archiu£fur€>^  (which  is  the  only  Part  we  ftiall  treat 
\  of  111  this  Place)  called  alfo  abfolutely  and  h^  way  of  eminence 
^  Archittiluri^  is  the  Art  of  contriving  and  executing  comma- 
\  dious  Buildings  for  the  Ufes  of  civil  Life,  as  Houfes,  Temples, 
;  Theatres,  HallSj  Bridges,  Colleges,  Portico's,  ^c. 

Arcbiuiiurt  is  fcarce  inferior  to  any  of  the  Arts  in  point  of 
Antiquity, — Nature  and  Neceffity  taught  the  firft  Inhabitants 
of  the  Earth  to  huild  themfelvcs  Huts,  Tents,  and  Cottages  % 
from  which,  in  courfe  of  Time,  they  gradually  advanced  to 
0iore  regular  and  flately  Habitations,  with  V aricty  of  Ornament, 
Proportions,  ^c. 

In  the  common  Account,  ArchiteSfure  fliauld  be  almoft 
wholly  of  Gncian  Original ;  three  of  the  regular  Orders  or  Man- 
ners of  Building,  are  denominated  from  them,  viz-  Corinthian^ 
l9ffic,  and  D$ric:  and  fcarce  a  Part,  a  fingte  Member^  or 
Mouldings  but  comes  to  us  with  a  Greek  Name, 

Civil  Architiifure  may  be  diftinguiihed,  with  regard  to  the 
fcveral  Periods  or  States  thereof,  into  Anttquf^  Andint^  G$tbi§^ 
Modern^  &c. 

Another  Dlvtfion  of  civil  Archk^ifurg^  arifes  from  the  diffe- 
rent Proportions  which  the  diife rent  ICinds  of  Buildings  rendered 
ibieceflary,  that  we  might  have  fome  proper  for  every  Purpofe, 
ficcording  to  the  Bulk,  Strength,  Delicacy,  Richnefs,  or  Sim- 
IfUcity  required* 

j  Hence  arofc  five  Orders  or  Manners  of  Building,  all  invented 
Iby  the  Ancients  at  diflerent  Times,  and  on  difttrent  Occafions, 
hriz.  Tujcan^  Dcric^  hntCy  Corinthian,  and  C&mpcjite* 

What  forms  an  Order,  is  the  Column  with  its  Bafe  and 
Capital  I  furpountei  by  an  Entablature,  conTiiling  of  Archi-       I 
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tnvCf  Fnezc^i  and  Cornice  i  and  fuftainci)  by  a  Pcdeftal*    JkS 
which  are  delineated  upon  the  annexed  PUte« 

The  Definitions  f'^hruvmSj  Bartar^^  Sianwzzi^  ifc.  give  ol 
the  Orden^  arc  fo  obfcurc,  that  it  were  In  vain  ta  -repeat 
them  I  without  dwelling,  therefore»  on  the  Defuiition  of  a 
Word,  which  Cudom  has  eftaUiflied,  it  is  Ailficient  to  ob- 
feire,  that  there  are  five  OrJtrs  of  Columns  j  three  whereof  are 
GfffJtf  viz.  the  IhrUt  hnicy  and  Cermthwn  \  and  two  lUiSi^ 
Wat.  the  Tufian  and  Cm^&fiie. 

The  thrr(j  Gnei  Or  das  rcprefent  the  three  different  Man- 
ners of  BiiiliJingS}  vi%.  the  filid^  tMkate^  and  middUngi  the 
two  Italic  ones  arc  imperrefl  Produ^ion^  thereof.  The  little 
fieg^d  the  Rcmant  had  for  thefe  Ufl,  appears  Jience,  that  we 
do  not  meet  with  one  Inifance  in  the  Antique,  where  they  iro 
ifilennrxed.  I'hat  Abufe  the  Moderns  have  introduced  by  tbc 
*  mixture  of  Grerk  and  Lnim  OnUrst  DavlUr  ohfervcs,  arifa 
from  their  want  of  Rcfle<!:lion  on  the  Ufe  made  thereof  by  ibe 
Ancients. 

Tlie  Origin  of  Ordtn  is  almufl  as  ancient  as  human  Society. 
The  Rigour  of  the  Seafons  tirft  ted  Men  to  make  little  CabinSi 
to  retire  incoi  at  firf),  half  under  Ground^  and  the  half  aboic 
covered  with  Stubble  :  at  length,  grown ng  more  expert,  they 
planted  Tfunks  of  Trees  an-end,  laying  others  acroJs^  10 
itiftain  the  Covering. 

Hence  they  took  the  Hint  of  a  more  regular  AnhhiBmii 
for  the  Trunks  of  Trees,  upright,  reprcfcnt  Columns:  ih* 
Girts,  or  Bands,  which  fcrvcd  to  keep  the  Trunks  from  btirft- 
jng^  exprcHcd  Bafes  and  Capitals  ^  and  the  Summers  laid  acrofit 
^ve  the  Hint  of  Entablatures }  as  the  Coverings,  endit^  lA 
Points j  did  of  Pedemcnts.  This  is  Vitruvim^^  Hypotlnil 
which  we  find  very  well  illuflratedby  M.  BkndtL 

Others  rake  it,  that  Columns  took  their  rife  from  Pyramid^ 
which  the  Ancients  ere^cd  over  their  Tombs ;  and  that  the 
Urns,  wherein  they  inclofcd  the  Aflies  of  the  Dead,  wtpft* 
fented  the  Capitals,  whofe  Abacus  was  a  Brick,  laid  tboMi 
to  cover  the  Urns ;  but  Vkruvius'^  Account  appears  the  mow 
natural. 

At  lengfh,  the  Greeks  regulated  the  Height  of  their  Oa- 
lumnii  on  the  Foot  of  the  Proportions  of  the  hunuin  Bod|f  | 
the  Dane  reprefcnted  a  Man  of  a  ftrong,  robuft  &£lkti 
the  Fmlt  that  of  a  Woman  ;  and  the  CorimMan  that  of  i, 
(jirl:  Their  fiafcs  and  Capitals  were  their  Headed r^  ^iM 
Shoesi  ^€^  .      ^  *       '^* 

Thefe  Orders  took  their  Namefi  from  the  Pboflcy  iaioi| 
whom  they  were  lAvented  :  S€amezm  ufea  fignlfioiiive  Tm*  . 
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dieir  Chani£ler ;  when  he  calls  the  Tyfian^  die  gi^ 
mMK|  die  Dvrie^  the  HtrcuUan;  the  lonic^  the  nutrotimli  die 
WmMbi^  the  ikr^V ;  and  the  Corinthtany  the  virginaL 

To  give  a  general  Idea  of  the  Orders;  it  mdl  be  obienredt, 
Ast  the  whole  of  each  Order  is  compofed  of  two  Parta  at 
die  leaft,  viz.  the  Column  and  Entablature ;  and  of  four  Pkrts 
at  die  xxio&y  when  there  is  a  Pedefial  under  the  Column,  and 
ttt  Aoroter,  or  little  Pedeftal,  atop  of  the  Entablature:  that 
Aie  Column  has  three  Parts,  viz.  the  Baffy  the  Shafts  and  die 
fO^itdli  the  Entablature  has  three  likewife,  viz.  the  Artbi'- 
ifi^3  the  Ffii%ey  and  Cornice :  which  Parts  are  all  difierent 
hk^tyml  Orders. 

'  iTrfcam  Order  is  the  firfl,  moft  fimple,  and  folid:  its  Co- 
hnin  is  feven  Diameters  high  ;  and  its  Capital,  Baie,  and 
EntabhtuiT^  have  but  few  Mouldings,  or  Ornaments.  Seethe 
Fhte  Fig.  i. 

Dmie  Order  is  the  fecond,  and  the  moft  agreeable  to  Na- 
ture. It  has  no  Ornament  on  its  Bafe,  or  in  its  CaptaL  Its 
Height  is  eight  Diameters.  Its  Frieze  is  divided  byTrigljpfas 
and  Metopes.    See  the  Plate  Fig.  2. 

Umc  Order  is  the  third ;  and  a  kind  of  mean  Propordonal 
between  the  folid,  and  delicate  Manner.  Its  Capital  iflfadorned 
iiridi  Volutes,  and  its  Cornice  with  Denticles.    See  the  Plarte 
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iUb.  Angeloy  contrary  to  all  other  Authors,  gives  the  hmc 
■  fin^e  Row  of  Leaves  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Capital 

Cmnthian  Order^  invited  by  Caliimachus^  is  the  fourdi,  die 
richeft,  and  moft  delicate.  Its  Capital  is  adorned  with  two 
Rows  of  Leaves,  and  eight  Volutes,  which  fuftain  die  Abacus. 
ba  Column  is  ten  Diameters  high ;  and  its  Cornice  has  Mo- 
fillions.     See  the  Plate  Fig.  4. 

Campofite  Order^  the  fifth  and  laft,  (though  Sceemozsd  and 
£/  Qerc  make  it  the  fourth)  is  fo  called,  becaufe  its  Capital 
it  compofed  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  Orders ;  having  the  two 
Hows  of  Leaves  of  the  Ccrinthian,  and  the  Volutes  of  the 
fairV.  It  is  alfo  called  the  Romany  becaufe  invented  among 
kat  People.  Its  Column  is  ten  Diameters  high;  and  its 
Sbmice  has  Denticles,  or  iimple  Modillions.    ^  the  Phte 

'TTheie  are  feveral  Arti  fubfcrvient  to  ArcbiteSlun^  as  Car- 
mtry9  Mafonry,  Paving,  Joinery,  Smithery,  Glazieiy,  Plunw 
j|&  Plaftering,  Gilding,  Painting,  l^c. 
Xjtik  Btdl£/^  there  are  three  Things,  chiefly  in  View,  viz. 
2DiiveiiiefU7»  FirmndSy  and  Delight— To  attun  thefe  £nds« 
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Sr  Mtmj  IPkimcon&dm  the  whole  Subgea  iiikfart«o 
vn^  the  SHitovSitiuaiiny  aud  dw  XFWi  or  AnrArir. , 
Ar  lif  SitkattPH  afa  BuiUing^  either  that  the  Wbofe 

be  confidered,  or  that  of  its  P^. As  to  the  fi^/l^  n 

IB  to  be  had  to  the  Quality,  Temperature,  and  Salubrity  ol^tM 
Air;  the Conveniency  of  Water,  Fuel»  Carriage,  bfc.  and  dK 
Ameabknefs  of  the  Profpc£l. 

Tor  the  fecond^  the  chief  Rooms  Studies,  Libraries,  b^c.  aif 
to  lie  towards  the  Eaft :  Offices  that  require  Heat,  as  Kitcbein^ 
Difttilatories,  Brew-houfes,  ^c.  to  the  South  :  thofe  that  i^ 
quire  a  irah  cool  Air,  as  Cellars,  Pantries,  Granaries,  &!& 
to  the  North :  as  alfo  Galleries  for  Painting,  Mufeums,  tto 
which  require  a  ftcady  Light.  —  He  adds,  that  the  ancieflt 
Gruis  and  Romans  generally  iituated  the  Front  of  thdr 
Houfes  to  the  South ;  but  that  modern  Italians  vary  finom  thii 
Rule.«-Indeed,  in  this  Matter,  R^;ard  muft  be  ftill  had  to  d« 
Country ;  each  being  obliged  to  provide  a^ainft  its  refpefiiic 
Liconveniencies :  fo  that  a  good  Parlour  in  Egypt^  might  mb 
a  good  Cellar  in  England. — The  Situation  being  fixed  on,  tk 
next  thing  to  be  conndered  is  the 

/f^9ri  or  .SttuSiure  of  the  Building,  under  which  come 
firft  Otktfrincipal  Parts,  then  the  AcceJTorieSy  or  Ornaments.^-— 
To  the  Principals,  belong  firft,  the 'Materials ;  then  the  Fors% 
or  Difpofition. 

The  Materials  of  a  Building,  are  either  Stone,  as  Mir- 
We,  Frec-ftone,  Brick  for  the  Walls,  i^c.  or  Wood,  as  Fiftf 
Cypre&,  Cedar,  for  Pofts  and  Pillars  of  upright  Ufe  ;  Oak  to 
Beams,  Summers,  and  for  Joining  and  Connexion. 

For  the  Form  or  Difpofition  of  a  Building,  it  muft  either 

hcfimpleoi  mixed. The  fimple  Forms  arc  either  rirotfar  or 

angular:    and  the   circular  ones  are  cither  compUat^   as  jal 
Spheres  ;  or  deficient,  as  Ovals. 

The  circular  Form  is  very  commodious,  of  the  greateftCi* 
pacity  of  any;  ftrong,  durable  beyond  the  reft,  and  very  beanr 
tiful ;  but  then  it  is  found  of  all  others  the  moil  ch«f goUe ) 
much  Room  is  loft  in  the  Bending  of  the  Walls»  when  it  ooMi 
to  be  divided  ;  bcfides  an  ill  Diftribution  of  Light,  c^OCft^ 
from  the  Center  of  the  Roof:  on  thefe  Confiderations  it  M, 
that  the  Ancients  only  ufed  the  circular  Form  in  Temoks  ttl j 
Amphidieatres,  which  needed  no  Conipartition.-----Om  FbOBij 
Lave  the  fame  Inconvcniencies,  without  the  iame 
cies ;  being  of  lefs  Capacity. 

For    angular    Figures,    Sir    Henry  WstOn    obferve^ 
Building  neither  loves  many,  nor  few  Angles:  the  Ttli^tfjp 
V.  gr.  is  condemned  above  all  others,   in  wanting  Chfl3y  ] 
and  Firmnds'i  as  alfo^  becaufe  incfolvable  into  anj  odkrv^ 
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Blpre  in  the  inward  Partitions,  beitdes  its  own.— For 
t^Pw  five,  fix,  feven,  or  more  Angles^  they  are  fitter  for 
kxtions  than  civil  Butldingz.     There  is,  indeed,  a  cele- 

Butlding  of  Vignoloj  at  Laprarola^  in   Form  of  a  Pen- 
;  but  the  Architedt  had  prodigious  DifEcuhies  to  grapple 

in  difpofing  the  Lights,  and  faving  the  Vacuities.  Such 
■«^j  then,  feem  rather  for  Curiofity  than  Conveniency: 
or  this  Rcafon,  Re£bngles  are  pitched  on,  as  being  a 
ixn  between  the  two  Extremes.  But  again,  whether  the 
ngle  is  to  be  juft  a  Square  or  an  Oblong,  is  difputed  ; 
^ewry  Wotton  prefers  the  latter,  provided  the  Length  do 
Kceed  the  Breadth  by  above  one  third. 
xed  Figures,  partly  circular  and  partly  angular,  may  be 
d  of  fix)m  the  Rules  of  the  fimple  ones ;  only  they  have 
articular  Defed,  that  they  offend  againfl  Uniformity.  In- 
Uniformity  and  Variety  may  feem  to  be  oppofite  to  each 
:  But  Sir  H,  Wotton  obferves,  they  may  be  reconciled  ( 
yt  an  Inflance,  mentions  the  Strudlure  of  the  human  Body 
5  both  meet.— Thus  much  for  the  firft  grand  Divifion, 
lie  Whole  of  a  Building. 

•/  Paris  of  a  Building,  Baptijia  >/ft^r// comprifes  under 
Heads,  v/z.  the  Foundation^  JValls^  JpertureSj  Compare 
,  and  Cover. 

ir  the  Foundation,  to  examine  its  Firmnefs,  Vitruvius 
s  the  Ground  to  be  dug  up ;  an  apparent  Solidity  not  to 
rufted  to,  unlefs  the  whole  Mould  cut  through  be  found 
:  he  does  not  indeed  limit  the  Depth  of  the  Digging ; 
^dio  limits  it  to  a  fixth  Part  of  the  Height  of  the  Building  : 
Sir  Henry  IVotton  calls  the  natural  Foundation^  wheieon 
ftand  the  SubflruSion,  or  Ground-work,  to  fupport  the 
IS)  which  he  calls  the  artificial  Foundation  :  this  then  is 
e  the  Level;  its  loweft  Ledge,  or  Row,  of  Stone  only, 

laid  with  Mortar,  and  the  broader  the  better ;   at  the 

twice  as  broad  as  the  Wall :  laftly,  fome  add,  that  the 
trials  below  fhould  be  laid  juft  as  they  grow  in  the  Quarry  ; 
ippofmg  them  to  have  the  greatcft  Strength  in  their  natural 
are.  De  Lornu  enforces  this,  by  obferving,  that  the  break- 
er yielding  of  a  Stone  in  this  Part,  but  the  Breadth  of  the 
of  atCnife,  will  make  a  Cleft  of  above  half  a  Foot  in  the 
ic  above. — ^For  Pallification,  or  piling  the  Ground-plot, 
udi  commended  b^  Vitruviusy  we  fay  nothing ;  that  being 
ired  only  in  a  moift  marfhy  Ground,  which  fliould  never 
wlen :  nor  perhaps  are  there  any  Inftances  of  this  Kindy 
« it  was  not  Nec^tv  that  drove  them  to  it, 
ol.  I.  O  For 
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For  the  Walls,  they  are  either  entire  and  continued,  or  d 
termitted  ;  and  the  Intcrmiffions  arc  cither  Columns  or  PiUU' 
crs. — Entire,  or  continued  Walls,  are  varioufly  diftinguifhed; 
by  fome,  according  to  the  Qiiality  of  the  Materials,  as  th«y 
are  either  Stone,  Brick,  ^c,  others  only  confider  the  Position 
of  the  Materials  j  as  when  Brick,  or  fquare  Stones,  are  laid  m 
their  Lengths,  with  Sides  and  Heads  together,  or  the  Points 
conjoined,  like  a  Network,  ^c. 

The  great  Laws  of  Muring,  are,  that  the  Walls  ftand  per- 
pendicular to  the  (iround-work  ;  the  right  Angle  being  the 
Caufe  of  all  Stability  :  that  the  mafficft  and  hcavicft  Materials 
be  lowcif,  as  fitter  to  bear  than  to  be  born  ;  tliat  the  ^\'ork 
diminifli  in  ThickntTs,  as  it  rifes  ;  both  for  Eafc  of  Weight 
and  Expence  :  that  certain  Courfcs,  or  Ledges,  of  more  Srrcngth 
than  the  reft,  be  interlaid,  like  Bones,  to  fuftain  the  Fabric 
from  total  Ruin,  if  the  under  Parts  chance  to  decay  :  and  laft- 
ly,  that  the  Angles  be  firmly  bound  ;  thcfc  being  the  Ncn-o 
of  the  whole  Fabric,  and  commonly  fortified,  by  the  /at/;-?/, 
on  each  Side  the  Corners,  even  in  Brick  Buildings,  with  fqujr- 
ed  Stones  ;  which   add  both   Beauty  and  Strength. 

The  IntcrmilHons,  as  bcforo  obferved,  are  either  Columrj 
or  Pilaftcrs  :  whereof  there  are  five  Orders,  ziz,  7'nfljn^  Dsru^ 
lonic^  CorinthiaK,  Com^-'ifUe  \  each  of  which  is  delineated  on  the 
Plat;  annexed. 

Columns  and  Pilafters  are  frequently,  both  for  Beaut}'  ani 
Majclly,  formed  arch  wife. 

For  the  Apertures,  they  arc  cither  Doors,  Windows,  Stair- 
cafes,  Chimneys,  or  Conduits  for  the  Suillage,  tiJV.  Onlvvitfc 
regard  to  the  1  aft,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Artfliould  imitate 
Nature  in  thefe  ignoble  Conveyances,  and  fcparatc  them  froftt 
Slight,  wlierc  a  running  Water  is  wantinj^,  into  the  moft  r^ 
m  >te,  loweft  and  tliickcft  Part  of  the  Fecundation  ;  with  fc- 
cret  Vents,  pAlling  up  through  the  Walls  like  Tunnels  to  the 
open  Air ;  which  the  UaVtam  all  commend  for  the  Di/tharge 
of  noifome  Vapouis. 

For  the  Coiniariitlon,  or  Diftribution  of  the  Ground-ph* 
into  Apaitmcuis  L'V.  Sir  li,  irotton  lays  down  thefe  PrcE* 
.•ni/iarics  j  that  ilu;  Architect  never  fix  his  Fancv  on  a  Papcr- 
ilr.uiglu,  hovv  ex.icily  {('.c\cr  let  ofF  in  Pcrfpectivc  ;  muck 
lt*G  on  a  mere  Fl.iis  vvlrh.»uit  a  Model,  or  Type  of  the  whoK 
S:rui!hirc,  and  every  I'ari  ihcreof,  in  Paftboard  or  Wood ;  ih* 
ibis  Model  be  as  plain  and  unadorned  as  pofliblc,  to  prevent  th 
L  ye*s  bein^  impofed  on  ;  and  that  the  bigger  this  Model,  th 
bjttcr. 

b 
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k  In  dit  CoQipartition  itfelf,  there  are  two  general  Views, 
MB.  A€  Gracipilne/sj  and  Ufefubufs  of  the  Diftribution,  for 
ilooiiis  of  Office  and  Entertainnient;  as  far  as  the  Capacity 
diereof,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Country  will  allow. — ^The 
Graceftilnefs  will  confift  in  a  double  Analogy,  or  Correfpond* 
Cfticy ;  firft,  between  the  Parts  and  the  Whole,  whereby  a  larg^ 
Famic  ibould  have  large  Partitions,  Entrances,  Doors,  Co- 
Ivmns,  and  in  brief,  all  the  Members  large :  the  fecoinl  be- 
tween the  Parts  themfelves,  with  regard  to  Length,  Breadth, 
and  Height.  The  Ancients  determined  the  Length  of  their 
Rooms,  that  they  were  to  be  Oblongs,  by  double  their  Breadth  % 
and  the  Height  by  half  their  Breadth  and  Length  added  together. 
When  the  Room  was  to  be  precifcly  fquare,  they  made  the 
jBeight  half  as  much  more  as  the  Breadth  ;  which  Rules,  the 
Jiiodems  take  occafion  to  difpenfe  with ;  fometimes  fquarine  the 
Breadth,  and  making  the  Diagonal  thereof  the  Meafure  of  the 
Height ;  and  fometimes  more.  This  Deviating  from  the  Rules 
of  the  Ancients,  is  afcribed  to  M.  Angela. 

The  fecond  Confideration  in  the  Compartition,  is  the  VfefuU 
mfi ;  which  confifts  in  the  having  a  fufficient  Number  of  Rooms 
^  all  kinds,  with  their  proper  Communications,  and  without 
S>iftra£tion.  Here  the  chief  Difficulty  will  lie  in  the  Lights 
flnd  Stair-Cafes :  the  Ancients  were  pretty  eafy  on  both  thofc 
Heads,  having  generally  two  cloiftcred  open  Courts,  one  for  the 
WTomens  Side,  the  other  for  the  Men :  thus  the  Reception  of 
Xight  into  the  Body  of  the  Building  was  cafy ;  which  among  us 
fliiift  be  fupplied,  either  by  the  open  Form  of  the  BmUingy  or 
'  graceful  Refuges  or  Breaks,  by  terraffing  a  Story  in  danger  of 
irknefs,  and  by  Abajours,  or  Sky-lights.—For  caftine  the 
lir-cafes,  it  may  be  obfen^ed,  that  the  Italians  frequently  di- 
ributethe  Kitchen,  Bake-houfe,  Buttery,  i^c.  under  Ground, 
iMext  above  the  Foundation,  and  fometimes  level  with  the  Floor 
^  the  Cellar  j  raifing  the  firft  Afcent  into  the  Houfe  fifteen 
Ifeet  or  more  :  which,  beiide  the  removing  Annoyances  out 
tf  the  Sight,  and  gaining  fo  much  room  above,  does  byeleva- 
"te  the  Front,  add  a  Naajcfty  to  the  Whole.  Indeed,  Sir  Hi 
rmton  obferves,  that  in  England  the  natural  Hofpitality  thereof 
II  not  allow  the  Buttery  to  be  fo  far  out  of  Sight;  befides, 
;  a  more  luminous  Kitchen,  and  a  (horter  Diftance  between 
and  the  Dining-room  are  required,  than  the  Compardtion 
I  bear. 
£1  the  Diftribution  of  Lodging-rooms,  it  is  a  popular  and 
At  Fault,  efpecially  among  die  Italians^  to  caft  the  Par* 
I  hf  as  when  the  Doors  are  all  open,  a  Man  may  fee 
O  2  through 
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through  the  whole  Houre ;  grounded  on  the  Ambition  of  fliev 
Ing  a  Stranger  ail  the  Furniture  at  once :  an  intoleraUe  Hapj^ 
fllip  on  all  the  Chambers  except  the  inmoft,  where  none  m 
arrive  but  through  all  the  ceft,  unlefs  the  Walls  be  extrcmi 
thick  for  fccrct  Paflagcs  :  nor  will  this  ferve  the  Turn,  withoul 
at  leaft  three  Doors  to  each  Chamber ;  a  thing  incxcufabki 
except  in  hot  Countries  :  befides  it  being  a  Weakening  to  the 
SmUSngj  and  the  Neceflity  it  occafions  of  makir.g  as  maii^ 
common  great  Rooms  as  there  are  Stories,  which  devours  i 
great  deal  of  room,  better  employed  in  places  of  Retreat ;  tad 
muft  likewife  be  dark,  as  running  through  the  Middle  of  the 
Houfe. 

In  the  Compartition,  the  Archite£l  will  have  occafion  for 
frequent  Shifts ;  through  which  his  own  Sagacity,  more  tha 
any  Rules,  muft  conduct  him.  Thus  he  will  be  frequently  put 
to  ftruggle  with  Scarcity  of  Ground  j  fometimcs  to  damn  one 
Room  for  the  Benefit  of  the  reft,  as  to  hide  a  Buttery  under! 
Stair-cafe,  is'c.  at  other  times,  to  make  thofe  the  moft  beaub* 
ful  which  arc  moft  in  Sight :  and  to  leave  the  reft,  like  a  Painter, 
in  the  Shadow,  ^c. 

For  the  Covering  of  the  Building  j  this  is  the  laft  in  theEx^ 
cution,  but  the  firft  in  the  Intention  j  for  who  would  iuiU,  hsU 
to  flieltcr  ?  In  the  Covering,  or  Roof,  there  are  two  Extrcuia 
to  be  avoided,  the  making  it  too  heavy  or  too  light:  thcfirl 
will  prcfs  too  much  on  the  Underwork  ;  the  latter  has  a  moJt 
fecret  Inconvenience;  for  the  Cover  is  not  only  a  bareDefcQCCt 
■  but  a  Band  or  Ligature  to  the  whole  BuiUing ;  and  there  rraain|^ 
a  reafonable  Weight.  Indeed,  of  the  two  Extremes,  a  nxA\ 
Top-heavy  is  the  worft.  Care  is  likewife  to  be  taken, 
Prcikirc  be  equal  on  each  Side  ;  and  Palladio  wifhes,  that 
whole  Burden  might  not  be  laid  on  the  outward  Walls, 
that  the  inner  likewife  bear  their  Share. — The  Italians  arc^dlfj 
curious  in  the  Proportion  and  Gracefulncfs  of  the  Pent  or 
nefsofthe  Roofj  dividing  the  whole  Breadth  into  nine  PW|j 
whereof  two  iaiw^  for  the  Height  of  the  higheft  Top  or  W^F 
from  the  lowcft :  but  in  this  Point,  Regard  muft  be  had  tot 
Quality  of  the  Region  ;  for,  as  Palladia  infinuates,  thofe 
mates  which  fear  the  falling  of  much  Snow,  ought  to  have 
inclining  Penticcs  than  otlicrs. 

Thus  much  for  the  principal  or  eflential  Part  of  a 
—For  the  Acceffories^    or    Ornaments^  they   are  fetched 
Painting  and  Sculpture.     The  chief  Things  to  be  rcgarW 
the.^fyf,  are,  that  no  Room  have  too  much,  which  wiB  ' 
eafion  a  Surfeit ;  except  in  Galleries,  or  the  like :  tint 
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sees  be  placed  where  there  are  the  feweft  Lights:  Rooms 
jveral  Windows  are  Enemies  to  Painters,  nor  can  any 
5  be  feen  in  Perfedtion,  unlcfs  illumined,  like  Nature, 
finglc  Light:  that  in  the  Difpofition  Regard  be  had  to 
lure  of  the  Painter  in  working,  which  is  the  moft  na- 
•r  the  Pofture  of  the  Spectator  j  and  that  they  be  accom- 
d  to  the  Intentions  of  the  Room  they  are  ufed  in.  For 
re,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  be  not  too  abundant ; 
ly  at  the  firft  Approach  of  a  Buildings  or  at  the  Entrance, 
i  Doric  Ornament  is  much  preferable  to  a  Corinthian  ont: 
f  Niches,  if  they  contain  Figures  of  white  Stone,  be  not 
tJ  in  their  Concavity  too  black,  but  rather  dufky ;  the 
being  difpleafcd  with  too  fuddcn  Departures  from  one 
le  to  another.  That  fine  Sculptures  have  the  Advantage 
rnefs,  and  coarfer  of  Diftance  j    and  that  in  placing  of 

•  aloft,  they  be  reclined  a  little  forwards :  becaufe,  the 
lay  extended  to  the  Head  of  the  Figure,  is  longer  than 
kchingto  its  Fett,  which  will  of  Neceffity  make  that  Part 
further  oft'j  fo  that  to  reduce  it  to  an  ereft  Pofture,  it 
?  niade  to  ftoop  a  little  forwards.  M.  Le  Clerc^  however, 
t  allow  of  this  Refupination,  but  will  have  every  Part 
uft  Perpendicular. 

to  the  Stone  and  Stucco,  ufed  in  Buildings^  which  are 
id  white  at  fi:li,  and  are  commonly  fuppofcd  to  be  dif* 
d  with  ihc  Air,  Smoke,  ^c.  the  true  Caufe  thereof  is, 
icy  become  covered  with  a  minute  Species  of  Plants, 
alter  their  Colour.  A  fort  of  Lichens  yellowifti,  brow- 
>r  green ifh,  which   commonly  grow    on  the  Barks  of 

•  do  grow  alfo  on  Stones,  Mortar,  Plaifter,  and  even  on 
:cs  ot  liouics,  being  pi opagatcd  by  little  light  Seeds  dif- 
by  the  Wind,  Rain,  ^V.  I'hc  belt  Prefervative  known, 
»]  of  Lime. 

judge  of  a  Buildings  Sir  H,  lyoiton  lays  down  the  f®l- 

Rules. — That  before  fixing  any  Judgment,  a  Perfon 

>rmed  of  ib  Age;  fincc,  if  apparent  Decays  be  found  to 

the  Proportion  of  Time,  it  may  be  concluded,  with- 
:her  Inquifition,  either  that  the  Situation  is  naught,  or 
iterials  or  Workmanfliip  too  flight. — if  it  be  found  to 

Years  well,  let  him  run  back,  from  the  Ornaments  and 
» which  flrike  the  Eye  iirft,  to  the  more  cflential  Mem- 
ill  he  be  able  to  form  a  Conclufion,  that  the  Work  it 
idious,    £rm,  and  delightful ;    the  three  Conditions,  in 

BuiUing^  laid  down  at  firft,  and  agreed  on  by  all  Au«> 
-This,  our  Author  efieems  the  moft  fcientifical  way  of 

''  O  3  Fafari 
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Vajiri  propofes  another;  mm.  hj  paffing  a  runntiME  Sto 
nation  over  the  whole  Edifice,  compared  to  the  Stnidure  af  j 
wdl-made  Man :  as  whether  the  Walb  ftand  upright  upon  i 
clean  Footing  and  Foundation ;  whether  the  Building  be  of  I 
beautiful  Stature;  whether,  for  the  Breadth,  it  appear  wellbitf' 
juflicd  ;  whether  the  principal  Entrance  be  on  the  middle  lim 
of  the  Front,  or  Face,  like  our  Mouths ;  the  Windows,  aso* 
Eyes,  fet  in  equal  Number  and  Diftanceon  both  Sides;  thett 
fioes  like  the  Veins,  ufefully  diftributed,  lie, 

Vitruvius  gives  a  third  Method  of  judging:  fumming  up  the 
whole  Art  under  thefe  fix  Heads :  OraifiaiiMy  or  fettling  d( 
Model  and  Scale  of  the  Work;  Difpofuion^  thejuft  Exprefioaj 
of  the  Defign  thereof;  (which  two  Sir  H.  ff^sttwi  thinb  kj 
might  have  fpared,  as  belonging  rather  to  the  Artificer  than  ^ 
Cenfurer:}  Eurytbmy^  the  agreeable  Harmony  between  lfe| 
Length,  Breadth  and  Height  of  the  feveral  Rooms,  &r.  ^J 
metryj  or  the  Agreement  between  the  Parts  and  the  WhofcfJ 
Decor^  the  due  Relation  between  the  Building  and  the  InUbi-j 
tant,  whence  Ptf/A7<£ro  concludes,  the  principal  Entrance  ot^l 
never  to  be  limited  by  any  Rule,  but  the  Dignity  and  Gcnen-I 
fity  of  the  Mafter.  And  laftly,  Dijiribution^  the  ufcful  calbfllj 
of  the  feveral  Rooms,  for  Office,  Entertainment,  or  Pleafure.- 
Thefe  hft  four  are  ever  to  be  run  over,  ere  a  man  may  1 
any  determinate  Qrnfure:  and  thefe  alone.  Sir  Henry  < 
arc  fufficient  to  condemn  or  acquit  any  Building  whatever. 

Dr.  Fuller  gives  us  two  or  three  good  Aphorifms  in  Bn" 
as, — i*^.  Let  not  the  common  Rooms  be  feveral,  nor  tfaei 
ral  Rooms  common  :    r.  e.  the  common  Rooms  not  to  be  | 
vate  or  retired,  as  the  Hall,    Galleries,  i^c.    which  are  to  \ 
open ;  and  the  Chambers,   fffr.   to  be  retired.— 2'.  A 
bad  better  be  too  little  for  a  Day,    than  too  big  for  4  Yi 
Houfcs  therefore  to  be  proportioned  to  ordinary  Ckcafm 
extraordinary. — 3''.  Country-houfes  mud  be  Subftantives,  i 
to  ftand  of  themfelves  :  not  like  City  Buildings^  fuppoitei  < 
iheltered  on  each  Side  by  tlicir  Neighbours. — 4*.  Let  aot  l 
Front  look  afquint  on  a  Stranger ;    but  aocoft  him  rig| 
his  Entrance.— 5°.  Let  the  Offices  keep  their  due  B 
from  the  Manfion-houfe ;  thofe  are  too   familiar,  wHf^  ' 
of  the  fame  pile  with  it. 

The  Plan  or  Proje£^ion  of  an  Edifice  is  conunonlj  IvH 
on  three  feveral  Draughts. 

The  firft  is  a  Plan,  which  exhibits  the  £xteQt» 
and  Diftributioa  of  the  Ground  into  the  vangiis 
and  otha  CoBraiicncics  propoiedt 
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gpcond  reprefents  the  Stories,  their  Hekhts,  and  the  ex* 
Hpiuties  and  Appearances  of  the  whole  Building :  this  19 
1^  termed,  by  Surveyors,  the  Deftgn  or  EUvation. 
e  third  is  commonly  diftinguiihed  by  the    SeAion,  and 

the  internal  Parts  of  the  Fabric. 
un  thefe  three  diftincSl  Plans  the  Surveyor  forms  a  Compu* 

of  the  Charge  of  the  whole  Ere&ion,  and  alfo  of  the 

wherein  the  ^me  may  be  compleated. 
regard  to  civil  Archite^htre,  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  Na* 
which  have  no  (lately  and  magnificent  Buildings,  in  ge- 

are  always  poor  and  uncivilized.  As  Land  Strudurea 
Cilices  or  every  kind  give  Emplovment  to  prodigious 
pers  of  People,  whatever  has  a  Tendency  to  improve  in 
rt  of  Buildings  fhould  be  duly  encouraged  by  thofe  whofe 
nes  and  Rank  will  admit  of  it ;  and  that  not  only  for  the 
lor  and  Magnificence  of  the  State,  but  for  the  Promo- 
>f  tifeful  Arts,  as  well  as  the  Benefit  of  their  landed 
s:  for  this  Art  gives  birth  to  the  immenfe  Confumptioa 
tnber.  Bricks,  Stone  and  Mortar,  Iron-work,  fcfr.  all 
I  tend  to  the  private  Advantage  of  the  landed  Intereft  ;  as 
likewife  the  weil-furnifhing  of  thofe  fumptuous  Edifices 
they  are  ereclcd ;  which  alfo  gives  daily  Bread  to  an  im- 
Number  of  other  Mechanics  and  Artificers.  Thefe  me- 
:  Arts  give  Strength,  Wealth,  and  Grandeur  to  a  Nation, 
adually  train  up  and  fupport  a  conftant  Race  of  practical 
;,  and  Manufacturers,  who  thereby  become  the  great  In* 
jnts  of  bringing  Treafures  into  the  State,  by  the  Vent  of 
itiv^  Commodities  to  foreign  Nations. 
r  is  it  politic  for  the  Great  and  Opulent  to  .contemn  Mc- 
»  in  general,  as  too  many,  perhaps,  are  wont  to  do.  It 
I,  that  when  the  great  HeracUtus^s  Scholars  found  him  in 
hanic's  Shop,  into  which  they  were  afliamed  to  enter,  he 
fiem.  That  the  Gods  were  as  converfant  in  fuch  Places  as 
;  intimating,  that  a  divine  Power  and  Wifdom  might  be 
ied  in  fuch  common  Arts,  although  they  miftakenly  over- 
I  and  defpifed  them. 

:  know  how  the  late  Czar  Peter  efteemed  and  carefled 
ers  and  Mechanics  of  every  Rank  and  Degree,  and  be- 
ic  extraordinary  Effeds  of  fuch  Policy  in  that  wife  Prince ! 
by  ihofe  Mcafures,  has  converted  a  Generation  of  Savagei 
len. 

rre  are  fame  who  are  too  great  Encouragers  of  BuiUings^ 
fining  ihemfclves,  as  well  as  the  WorJ^exi  tliev  employ^ 
ifying  that  Itch  beyond  the  Limits  of  I'heUf  QrCHnes.  In 
ucnce  of  this  boundkfs  Profuiioiu  jpk:  J^  Jtrm^nu^tly  fee, 
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bdbre  the  Expiration  of  half  a  Cetitury,  very  ftatcly  and  niif 
mBccat  Scats,  whtch  havccoft  immenle  Sums,  run  to  Decay  ft 
want  of  being  inhabited,  or,  accordinc;  to  a  modern  Cuflom 
levelled  to  tfie  Ground  for  Sale  by  Picct^meal :  thus  Struftuic 
that  have  coft  fomc  hundred  thoyfand  Pounds  Sttrihig^  havciM) 
produced  one  twentieth  part  of  the  prime  Coil  to  the  Excaitofs 
£o  th*t  with  the  Money  funk  in  rhc  Erection  of  thofc  fupurb  Edi 
fie^t  and  the  E\f  cnce  which  attends  the  Support  t>f  them  mi 
Spkndor  equal  to  their  Sratelinefs,  fome  gre;j.t  Families  havt 
been  reduced  to  great  Indignity  This  is  a  melanchQly^  Coni 
iteration  to  the  Proprietor,  though  thii  Practice  gives  Emplof 
ment  to  Workmen,  to  whom  it  fometimes  h;ts  proved  minoui 
as  well  as  to  Famihes  of  fuch  who  have  had  an  ungovernay! 
Taftc  for  Building, 


\ 
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V'^  An  Ifland  is  a  Portion  of  L«nd  furrouiHlecl  by 

Water,  as  Gnat  Britain  is. 
rm^/Ua.  A  Pcoinfula  is  a  Portion  of  cbc  Earth  furround. 

cd  by  Water,    except  on  one   Part  where  it  is 
joined  to  fome  other  Land  by  a  narrow  Neck  or  Ifthmus.     As 
Jffrica  is  joined  to  J/ia  by  the  Ifthmus  of  S««c,  and  the   Af^ 
tm  is  joined  to  AcUia  by  the  Ifthmus  of  CUrinth. 
^kmm.  ^^  Ifthmus  is  that  Neck  of  Land  which  joins 

two  Countries  together,  as  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien 
jpins^  North  and  South  America^  and  the  Ifthmus  of  Ccrinit^ 
AAtia  and  the  ^Mona. 

OfevrPro'         A  Promontory  or  Cape  is  a  Point  of  Land  which 
mmtvrj.  extends  itfclf  into  the  Sea,  as  the  Cape  of  (?W- 

Ibpi  in  Africa^  and  Cape  Comorin  in  the  Ea/h/ruUfs. 
S.  How  are  the  Waters  divided  ? 

M.  The  Waters  are  divided  into  Oceans,  Seas,  Straits,  Bays 
or  Gulphs,  Lakes  and  Rivers. 

Oceans  are  the  vaft  Seas  which  divide  one  Part  of  the  Earth 
from  another,  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  divides  Eunpe  and 
Africa  from  America^  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  SouthStaj  which 
divides  America  from  AJia, 
J.  ^^  Seas  arc  Jefs  Bodies  of  Water  wliich  divide  one 

Country  from  another,  as  the  Mediterranean  which   ^ 
divides    Europe  from   Africa^   and  the  Baltic   which  divides 
Sweden  from  Germany. 

BasorGuhb         ^  ^^^  ^^  Gulph,    is  a  Sea  encompafled  with 

'  *     Land,  except  one  Part  whereby  Ships  enter  it,  as 

fhc  Gulph  of  Mexico  in  America^  and  the  Gulph  of  FiatandiA 

the  Baltic.  And  the  lelTer  Bays  are  frequently  caUfid 

Crcelcs  or  Sounds,  as  Plymouth- Sound. 
A  Strait  is  a  narrow  Paflag^  into  fonne  Sea,  atj 

the  Strait  of  Gibraltar^  and  this  is  alfo  fometines 
Sound,    as  the  Strait  by  which  we  enter  the  BaUc 


Creel  or 
Sound. 

Strait. 

called  a 

Sea  is. 

£^l^  A  Lake  is  properly -a  great  Water  furrounded  iff 

Land,  which  ha84n<»'  viftbie  Communication  vita 
any  Sea,  as  the  Cafpian  Sea  in  Afia  \  but  many  other  Waten 
which  have  a  Communication  with  the  Sea,  arc  denominaled 
Lakes  alfo ;  as  the  Onega  Lake  in  Rvjffia^  and  the  Lake  of  jNt- 
caragua  in  Air^ica. 
R^jer  ^  River  is  a  Stream  ifluing  from  fome  Fonn- 

tain,  which  after  it  has  run  a  conftderabk  Oofak^ 
difcbarges  itfeif  ufually  in  feme  Sea,  as  the  Denuia^  iriudi 
rifing  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Abs^  after  it  hat  run  aCkmifc 
of  many  hundred  Miles  from  Weft  to'Xaft,  thto'  grnt  Ftft 
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^  Girmanyj  Hungary,   and  Tnrityy  diicharget  itfelf  into  di« 
Buxine  Sea  by  feveral  Channels. 

S,  Of  what  Dimenflons  is  the  terreftrial  Globe  ? 
if/.  The  Circumference  of  the  terreftrial  Globe    Ctrcumft' 
\s  360  Degrees,  every  Degree  being  60  Geogra-    nnci  <^  ib$ 
phiqal  Miles  ;  fo  that  the  whole  Circuit  is  21600     ^^*^- 
fucb  Miles,  and  if  the  Diameter  was  a  third  Part  of  the  Qr- 
cumference,   the  Dian^eter  would  be  7200  Miles ;   but  the 
Diameter  is  as  7  to  22',  which  makes  it  fomethine     Diameur, 
left  than  a  third  Part  of  the  Circumference.     If 
wc  reduce  the  Geographical  Miles  to  Englijh  Miles,  the  Cir- 
pimference  of  the  Earth  Avill  be  about  24000  Miles,  and  the 
Diameter  8000. 

£.  What  is  the  Earth  founded  upon  ? 
M,  The  terreftrial  Globe  refts  upon  nothing,  but  appears 
equally  furrounded  by  the   Heavens  on  evtry  Side ;    for  the 
better  underftanding  whereof,  it  will   be  neceflary  to  obfenre 
the  Several  imaginary  Circles  defcribed  on  the  ^u*-     ^   .     -  , 
tificial  Globe,  Plate  2.  viz,   I.  The  Equator  and     chbe. 
the  Circles  parallel  to  it.     2.  The  firft  Meridian 
^nd  the  reft  of  the  meridional  Lines.     3.  The  Zodiac,  which 
includes  the  Ecliptic.     4.  The  Horizon.     5.  The  two  Tro- 
pics.   6.  The  Artie  and  Antartic  Circles.     It  is  fuppofcd  alfo, 
that  a  Line  pafles  thro'  the  Center  of  the  Globe,  called  its  Axis, 
round  which  ic  moves  every  24  Hours,  the  Ends  of  which  Axis 
are  called  the  Poles  of  the  Earth,  that  in  the  North  called  the 
Artie  or  North  Pole,  frpm  a  Star  in  the  Heavens  oppofite  to  it, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Conftellation  called  the  little  Beary  and 
that  in  the  South  called  the  Antartic  or  South  Pole,  as  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  the  other. 
^       S.    Of  what  Ufe  is  that  Circle   denominated  the  Equa* 
tor? 

M.  By  the  Equator  the  Globe  is  divided  into  Eqtuttn^. 
two  equal  Parts  or  Hemifpheres,  and  on  this  Cir- 
cle are  marked  the  Degrees  of  Longitude,  from  the  firft  Me- 
ridian, either  Eift  or  Weft.  The  Parallel  Circles  arc  fo  called 
from  their  running  parallel  to  the  Equator,  of  which  there  are 
nine  in  number,  inclufive  between  the  Equator  and  either  Pole, 
ten  Degrees  diflant  firom  each  other,  every  Degree  of  La^tuds 
bcug  DO  Geop;riphical  Miles,  and  every  ten  Degrees  600  fiich 
Miks.  Confequently,  it  is  5400  Miles  from  we  Equator  to 
cilkcr  Pole,  which  is  one  quarter  of  the  Circumfierence  of  the 
pJobe. 

g,  Qfi^Ufeisth^erftMeri^an? 
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itiriMoM.  ^'  '^^^  ^^^  Meridian  is  rcprefented  W  the  bnh>' 

zen  Circle  in  which  the  Globe  moves,  aividing  k 
'into  the  Eaftern  and  Weftcrn  Hemifpheres,  on  which  Circle  arc 
marked  the  Degrees  of  Latitude,  which  are  counted  Northward 
from  the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole,  and  Southward  from  the 
Equator  to  the  South  Pole. 

Where  the  meridional  Lines  are  24  in  Number,  they  are  15 
Degreesx>r  one  Hour  aliinderj  thofe  wh«  live  under  the  meri- 
dian Line  on  the  right  Hand,  that  is,  to  the  Eaflward  of  the 
firft  Meridian,  have  the  Sun  one  Hour  before  us ;  and  thole 
who  live  under  the  meridional  Line  on  the  left  Hand,  that  is. 
Weft  of  us,  have  the  Sun  an  Hour  after  us ;  and  this  (hews 
LoKcitude        what  is  meant  by  Eaftern  and  Wcftern  Longitude. 

*  And  as  Lono;itijde  is  nothing  more  thao  the  Di-  j 
ftance  any  Place  is  Eaft  or  Weft  of  the  firft  Men-  | 
laHtude.  dian,  fo  Latitude  is  the  Diftance  a  Place  is  from  the  j 
Equator  North  or  South.  If  it  be  North  of  the  Equator,  it  is  I 
^railed  North  Latitude,  and  if  it  be  South  of  the  Equator,  it  is  ! 
called  South  Latitude. 

S.  Where  is  the  firft  Meridian  ufually  placed  ? 
M.  The  firft  Meridian  in  the  old  Maps  was  placed  either  at 
Teneriff^  one  of  the  Canary  Ifles,   17  Degrees  Weft  of  LQndon^    ( 
or  at  Ferro^  another  of  the  Canary  Illes,   19  Degrees  Weft  of    ' 
London,     But  every  Nation  almoft  at  this  Day  places  the  firft 
Meridian  at  their  refpedive  capital  Cities  in  their  feveralMaps. 
In  MoIPsj  which  are  the  correflcft  £w^//^^  Maps  we  have,  L*ff-  * 
4on  is  made  the  firft  Meridian  at  one  End  of  the  Map,  zni 
Ferro  at  the  other ;  Ferro  being  19  Degrees  Weft  of  Lmdsn^  as 
has  been  obferved  already.     And  in  thefe  Maps  the  upper  End    \ 
is  always  the  North,  the  lower  End  the  South  ;  the  right  Hand  ^ 
Eaft,  and  the  left  Hand  Weft,  the  Degrees  of  Longitude  being 
marked  at  the  Top  an^i  Bottom  of  each  Map,  and  the  Degrecl 
of  Latitude  on  the  Sides  of  the  Map. 
S.  What  is  meant  by  the  Zodiac  ? 
ZQdmc,  ^^-  "^^^  Zodiac  is  that  Circle  which  cuts  the 

Equator  obliquely,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  Signs, 
thro'  which  the  Sun  feems  to  pafs  within  the  Space  of  ll 
Months,  each  Sign  containing  30  Degrees  of  Longitude. 

The  Ecliptic  is  a  Line  pafiing  thro*  the  middle  of  the  2EodiaC) 
and  ihews  the  Sun's  or  rather  the  Earth's  Path  or  Orbit,  in  whicli 
it  moves  annually. 

S.  Why  do  you  fay  the  Earth's  Orbit  ?  Is  it  not  the  Sun  that 
moves  ? 
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Mn  No,  but  Geographers  fpeak  according  to  Appearances, 
the  Appcirance  is  the  fame  if  the  Earth  moves  from  Weft  to 
Eaft,  as  if  the  Sun  moved  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 

S,  Which  of  the  Circles  is  dtnominatcd  the  Horizon  ? 
M.  The  Horizon  is  the  broad  Circle  in  which     rr   . 
the  Globe  ftands,  dividing  it  into  the  upper  and       ^'''*^*- 
lower  Hemifphercs.     The  Place  where  any  one  ftands,  is  the 
Center  of  this  Horizon  and  Hemifphere ;  the  fenfibJe  Horizon 
feems  to  touch  the  Surface   of  the   Earth,  and   is   the   utmoft 
Limits  of  our  Sight,  upon  an  extenfivc  Plain.     The  rational 
Horizon  is  fuppofed  parallel  to  this,  and  to  be  extended  to  the 
Heavens. 

The  Poles  of  our  Horizon   are   two  imaginary     Z^ni/h,  Ak- 
Points  in  the  Heavens,  called  the  Zenith  and  Na-     ^^' 
dir  ;  the  Ztnith  being  the  vertical  Point  dirciSUy  over  our  Heads, 
and  the  Nadir  that  Point  of  the  Heavens  under  our  Feet,  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  the  Zenith. 
\       S,  Are  any  Part  of  the  Hcavefts  under  us  ? 

AI.  As  the  Earth  turns  round  upon  its  own  Axis  tvcry  24. 
Hours,  which  makes  Day  and  Night,  that  Part  of  the  Hea- 
vens which  was  over  our  Heads  at  1 2  at  Noon,  muft  of  courfc 
be  under  our  Feet  at  12  at  Night;  but  fpeaking  properly,  no 
Part  of  the  Earth  can  be  fa'ul  to  be  uppermoft  or  lowermoft. 
All  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  fcem  to  have  the  Earth  under 
their  Feet,  and  the  Heavens  over  their  Heads,  and  Ships  fail 
with  their  Bottoms  oppofite  to  each  other. 

S.  Of  what  Ufc  are  the  Circles  denominated  Tropics  ? 
//.  The  Tropics  fhew  how  far  the  Sun  or  ra- 
Aer  the  Earth  proceeds  North   or  South  of  the    '^^^pics. 
,  Equator  every  Year.    The  IVopic  of    Cancer  furrounds  the 
^  Globe  23  r  Degrees  North   of  the  Equator,  and  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  23  i  South  of  the  Equator. 
iS.  Where  are  the  polar  (Circles  placed  ? 
M.  The  polar  Circles  are  drawn  23  ;-  Degrees     p^^^ 
diflant  from  each  Pole,  and  66  \  diilant  from  the     Ctrdcs, 
Equator. 

S.  What  are  thofe  Divifions  of  Ae  Earth  called  Zones  f 
M,  The  Earth  is  divided  mto  rive  Zones,  viz.     ^ones. 
The  torrid  Zone,  the  two  frigid  Zones,  and  the 
two  temperate  Zones ;  and   are  denominated  Zones,  bccauHr 
tb^cncompafs  the  Earth  like  a  Girdle. 

The  torrid  2^ne  lies  between  the  two  Tropics,     rcrridZonf. 
«fxl  k  (o  denominated  from  the  excefUve  Heat  of 
the  Climate,  the  Sun  paffingovcr  it  twice  every  Year. 

The 
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The  two  frigid  Zones  lie  widun    Ae  nlil 
Circles^  and  are  (6  called  from  the  exoeflbe  Oa|| 
widiin  thofe  Circlts. 

The  Northern  temperate  Zone  lies    between 
the  Tropic  of  Cancety  and  the  Artie  Cirde,  and 
the  Southern  temperate  2^e  betwenthe  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  and  the  Antartic  Circle. 

S.  What    are  we  to  underftand  by  the  Elevation   of  the 
Polef 

JH.  The  Elevation  of  the  Pole  is  the  Height 
of  the  Pole  above  the  Horizon,  and  is  alwajs 
equal  to  the  Latitude  of  any  Place,  as  the  South 
fi England  Y\ts  in  50  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  fo  the  North 
Fole  muft  of  courfe  be  elevated  50  Degrees  above  the  Horizon 
thme,  for  which  Reafon  the  Latitude  of  a  Place,  and  the  De- 
Tation  ofthePole,  are  ufed  promifcuoufly  to  expreis  the  &ine 
thing. 

5.  Pleafe  to  explain  this  by  fome  Inftances. 
M.  When  you  refiify  the  Globe,  and  brinr  any  Place  to 
the  2^nith,  the  Horizon  muft  of  courfe  be  90  I)egrees  difiani 
fix)m  that  Place,  either  North    or   South.     Suppofe  then  the 

E'ven  Place  lie  in  50  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  confeauent* 
the  given  Place  muft  be  40  Degrees  diftant  from  the  North 
l^le,  and  the  Pole  muft  be  50  Degrees  above  the  Horizon  of 
that  Place,  to  make  up  the  90  Degrees  on  that  Side.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  given  Place  lies  50  Degrees  North  of  the 
Equator,  your  Horizon  muft  extend  to  40  Degrees  of  Southern 
Latitude,  to  make  up  the  Complement  of  90  Degrees  on  that 
Side.  To  explain  this  ferther,  fuppofe  you  bring  Pitersbmr^ 
to  the  Zerith,  which  lies  in  60  Demes  North  Latitude,  and 
confequently  is  within  30  Degrees  of  the  Pole,  then  there  muft 
be  60  Degrees  between  the  Pole  and  the  Horizon  to  make  wf 
the  Complement  of  90  Degrees.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Horizon  of  Petersturgh  will  extend  but  to  30  Degrees  of 
Southern  Latitude,  that  making  up  the  Complement  of  90 
Degrees  on  that  Side,  for  there  will  always  be  90  Degrees  u> 
tween  the  Zenith  and  Horizon  on  every  Side  to  feim  the  fib* 
mifphere. 

S.  Of  what  Ufc  is  the  Hour  Circle  on  the  Globe  I 

M,  The  brazen  horary  Circle  fixed  QO  evof 
«wr  Circle.    Qlobc  with  an  Index,  (hews  bow  mutf  " 
and  conii?quently  how  many  Degrees  any  Place  is  Sift 
t$Degreei      ^^  of  another  Place  5  for  as  every  15       _ 
meH.ur        £aft  or  Weft  is  an  HouT)  fo  eve^  Ifaw  11 
Mofi(.rWeJI.    Degrees^ 


I 
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The  Quadrant  of  Altitude   is  a  pliant   brals    shtadrwdd' 
Pktt  divided  into  go  Degrees,  one  fourth  of  the    Mitude. 
CSttttrnference  of  the  Globe,  by  which  the  Dif- 
tances  of  Places  may  be  found,  and  many  ufeful  Probfems  fi&* 
folved. 

S.  How  are  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  diftinguifbed  in 
regard  to  their  refpecSivc  Situations  ? 

M.  They  are  denominated  either  Periaeci,  Antaecii  or  An- 
tipodes. 

The  Periaeci  are  fituate  under  the  fame  Paral-     Perued 
Id,  but  oppofite  Meridians :  It  is  Midnight  with 
one  when  it  is  Noon  w4th  the  other,  but  the  Length  of  their 
Days  and  their  Seafons  are  the  fame;  thefe  are  found  by  the 
turning  the  horary  Index  12  Hours,  or  turning  the  Globe  faatf 
round. 

The  Antaeci  are  fituate  under  the  fame  Meridian,    /i„f^^ 
but  oppofite  Parallels ;  thefe  have  the  Seafons  op- 

Eifite  to  ours,  and  the  fame  Length  of  Days;  but  when  their 
avs  are  longcft,  ours  are  (hortcft.     Thefe  are  found  by  num- 
\    bering  as  many  Pegrees  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Equator  at 
ive  are  on  this. 

The  Antipodes  lie  under  oppofite  Meridians,  and      -  t'botUs 
'oppofite   Parallels ;    thefe  have  different   Seafons,  /'*«'• 

fiml  their  Noon-day  is  our  Midnight,  and  their  longeft  Day  our 
i   ihorteft :  TT>efc  are  found  by  turning  the  horary  Index  12  Houit 
.    from  the  given  Place,  or  turning  the  Globe  half  round,  and 
Acn  counting  as  many  Degrees  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Equa* 
f^   for  as  the  given  Place  is  on  this. 

i5.  Are  they  diftinguifbed  by  any  other  Circumflanccs  ? 
AIn  The  Inhabitants  of  the  fearth  are  diftinguifh- 
|.  cd  by  their  different  Sh^j^ows  at  Noon-day,  and  are     s^Uows. 
»    denominated  either  Amphifcii,  Afcii,  Heterofcii,  or 
-    Pcrifcii. 

The  Amphifcii   inhabit  the  Torrid  Zone,  and     ji„fi,)rcu 
have,  their  Noon-day  Shadows    both  North  and 
South:  When  the  Sun  is  South  of  them,  then  their  Shadows  are 
North,  and  when  the  Sun  is  North  of  them  their  Shadows  are 
South;  thefe  arc  alfo  called  Afcii,  bccaufe  the  Sun 
B  .fc  vertical  twice  every  Year  at  Noon-day,  and  then      •'"'* 
g.iibcy  have  no  Shadow. 

^k^The  Heterofcii,  who   inhabit  the  Temperate    Ugigrofcii. 
BJEonciy  have  their  Shadows  always  one  Way  at 
Bfoon-day.    In  the  Northern  temperate  Zone  their  Shadows 
%  dways  Huth ;  and  in  the  Southern  temperate  Zone,  their 

•dows  aieTBways  South  at  Noon-day. 

TVve 
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'•^'         and  have  their  Shadows  every  Way,'  die  Son  ilih 
ing  above  their  Horizon  all  the  24  Hours,  feveral  Moolkt  ll 


ifae  Year,  viz.  when  it  is  on  the  fame  Side  of  the  £qi 
Aejr  were  of;  and  if  there  were  any  Inhabitants  at  either  of  the 
Poles,  ther  would  have  but  one  Day  of  6  Months,  and  one 
Night  of  tne  fame  Length. 
.  S,  What  are  we  to  underftand  by  Climates  ? 
^^  M.  Climates  are  Spaces  on  the  Surface  of  the 

^^*'''^'         Globe,  bounded  by  imaginary  Circles  parallel  to 
the  Equator,  fo  broad  that  the  Length  of  the  Day  in  one  ex- 
ceeds that  of  another  half  an  Hour,  of  which  there  are  60  in 
Number,  viz.  24  from  the   Equator  to  each  of  the  Polv 
CSrcles,  and  6  from  either  of  the  Polar  Circles  to  the  refpeft'vc 
Poles,  between  which  laft,  there  is  a  Difference  of  an  entire 
Month ;  the  Sun  ap|>earing  in  the  firft  one  Month  above  tbe 
Horizon  without  fetting,  in  the  fecond  two  Months,  and  fc 
on  to  the  Pole,  where  there  is  a  Day  of  '6  Months,  and  the 
Nights  proportionable,  when  the  Sun  is  on  the  oppofite  Side  of 
the  Equator. 

S.  Are  thefe  Climates  of  an  equal  Breadth  ? 

A/.  No,  thofc  near  the  Equator  are  much  the  broadcft; 
For  Example,  the  firft  Climate  next  the  Equator  is  8  De^rcci 
cidd  Minutes  in  Breadth,  whereas  the  nth  Climate  is  litde 
more  than  2  Degrees  broad,  as  may  be  obferved'in  the  follow* 
ing  Table. 
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mmata 


Latttuii* 


f--               Hours. 

Minutes.    Degrees. 

Mitt. 

teginning") 

t  firft       (    ^ 
iteatthcf" 

00 

00 

09 

tor-          J 

•tt           la 

30 

eS 

n 

13 

00 

16 

as 

>3 

30 

23 

50 

14 

00 

3® 

29 

14 

30 

36 

28 

IS 

00 

41 

32 

*l 

30 

45 

29 

16 

Co 

49 

01 

16 

30 

5» 

5« 

17 

00 

54 

27 

'A 

30 

5^ 

37 

eo 

58 

'1 

18 

30 

59 

«9 

00 

61 

18 

»9 

30 

62 

25 

20 

00 

63 

22 

20 

30 

64 

06 

21 

00 

64 

49 

21 

30 

!5 

21 

22 

00 

6S 

47 

22 

30 

66 

06 

23 

00 

66 

20 

^    *3 

30 

66 

28 

To  24  Hours.                To  66 

30 

Ae  frigid  2^ne  the  Days  increafe  by  Months. 

«* 

A  Day 

of  one  Month 

in  67 

30 

2  Months 

in  69 

30 

3  Months 

in  73 

26 

4  Months 

in  78 

20 

5  Months 

in  84 

00 

\ 

6  Months 

>\90 

00 

(.  The  End  of  one  Qimate  is  the  Beginning  of  the 
At  the  firft  Climate,  which  begins  at  the  Equator,  the 
jyft  12  Hours  long  at  the  Beginning  of  the  CUmatCf 
Hours  30  Minutes  at  the  End  of  it,  i/s,  in  8  Degrees 
tutc»  of  Latitude^  wher«  the  fccond  Climate  bc^in^ 


I 
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S*  I  obfervc  that  cvcrj'  Degree  of  X-atitudc  contiijis  \ 
g;raphic^  MiJes,  pleafe  to  Inform  mc  how  many  fuch 
contained  in  a  Degree  of  Longitude  ? 

AL  Every  Degree  of  Longitude  counted  on  the  Equ 
60  Gcograpnical  miles^  but  as  the  meridional  Lines  tfi 
nearer  each  other  as  you  advance  towards  ekher  Polti 
quently  the  Number  of  Miles  between  thofc  Lines  mtifi 
in  Proportion  J  for  inftance,  a  Degree  of  Longitude  iji  5; 
grecs  of  Latitude  contains  but  37  Miles,  iho'  it  be  ftiU  6q[ 
upon  the  Equator,  and  this  will  be  found  by  meaftifQ 
Diftances  as  well  as  by  the  following  Table,  whidil 
how  many  Miles  are  contained  in  a  Degree  of  Loi^iQ 
ev^ry  Latitude, 


Ti 


»jf  Table  &f  tht  Lmgfh  af  a  Digrte  ff  L^ptwk 

Latitude* 


i 


Deg. 

Miles. 

Mill. 

Equator,  oo 

6o 

CO 

I 

59 

56 

2 

59 

54 

3 

59 

5* 

4 

59 

SO 

<; 

59 

46 

6 

59 

40 

z 

59 

37 

8 

59 

24 

9 

59 

10 

10 

It 

00 

II 

52 

12 

58 

40 

<3 

58 

28 

14 

58 

■2 

•5 

58 

DO 

16 

57 

40 

\l 

57 

20 

57 

0+ 

19 

56 

44 

20 

S6 

24 

21 

56 

00 

22 

55 

3^ 

23 

5S 

IX 

54 

54 

48 

■.        «s 

S4 

*4, 

Deg. 

Mi]a.   Mi 

a6 

54        • 

27 

53       • 

28 

5J        ' 

29 

52       1 

30 

s>     ; 

31 

5*       ' 

3* 

50     i 

33 

so     ' 

34 

49     < 

35 

49     • 

36 

48     'i 

37 

47     i 

3» 
39 

S   ] 

40 

46      e 

41 

45        ' 

42 

44       3 

43 

*3    5 

44 

43       5 

45 

4» 

46 

41 

II 

4* 
40 

49 

39 

1                 50 

3^ 

M 


4 


I 


:     Peg- 

53 
5+ 

'si 

59 

60 

61 
6a 

6+ 

65 

66 
67 
68 

69 

70 

7' 
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Milet.  MiB.     1 

Deg,  Miles.  Min. 

3? 
36 

00 

7* 
73 

18 

3»   r^ 

35 

26 

74 

16 

at-    ^^ 

34 

24 

7| 

»5 

3*^ 

33 

•3a 

76 

H 

3a 

3» 

*2 

?5 

»3 

3a 

31 

48 

12 

3* 

31 

00 

^ 

II 

28 

30 

00 

10 

a4 

^? 

04 

81 

S? 

20 

08 

82 

io 

*7 

12 

83 

07 

ao 

26 

16 

84 

06 

11 

25 

20 

85 

eS 

IS 

a* 

It 

86 

04 

12 

as 

ll 

03 

12    ' 

22 

3a 

02 

04 

21 

3a 

89 

01 

0* 

20 

3a 

90 

00 

00 

19 

32 

a  righ£ 


What  is  that  Pofition  of  the  Globe  denominated 
re? 

r.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  are  fome  times  diftinguiih- 
wording  to  the  various  Pofition  of  their  Horizon,  as  they 
ituate  in  a  right  Sphere^  a  parallel  Sphere,  or  an  oblique 
re.    FiJi  Plate  3. 

a  right  Sphere  the  Equator  pafles  through  the 
tb  and  Nadir^  and  the  parallel  Circles  fall  per*- 
icularly  on  the  Horizon,  which  is  the  Cafe  of 
i  People  who  live  under  the  EquinoAial  Line. 
I  a  parallel  Sphere,  the  Poles  are  in  the  Zimtb 
Nsdir;  the  Equator  is  parallel  to,  and  coin- 
iwith  the  Horizon,  and  die  parallel  Circles 
nrallel  to  the  Horizon,  which  can  only  be  (aid  of  People 
ar  either  Pole. 

tan  oblique  Sphere,  the  Inhabitants  have  one    ji^^pie 
ke  Poles  above,  and  the  other  under  the  Ho-    spUr^ 
a,  and  the  Equator  and  parallel  Circles  cut- 
^e  Horizon  obliquely,  as  is  the  Cafe  of  ail  People  that  do 
five  under  the  Equinoraal  Lines. 

.  How  is  the  Globe  to  be  re£tified  in  order  to  find  the  true 
tcioo  of  any  Place  upon  it? 


AfigH 

SpbiTi. 


Aparidiel 
Sphtrt. 


Y% 


Af.*L«. 


f 
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M.  iMihc  Gbbe  be  fet  upon  a  level  TaUc,  aiid  the  hnmm 
Mendi&n  ftand  dye  North  and  South,  then  bring  the  pvei 
Place  ro  riie  brazen  Meridian,  and  let  there  be  90  Degree*  be* 
fwwn  that  Place  and  the  Horizon  both  North  and  South,  and 
the  given  Place  ulU  be  in  thcZimtk;  tlic  Globe  being  thus 
Itdmed,  you  may  proceed  to  folve  any  Problem. 

&  How  ihall  1  find  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  die  given 
Plaoe? 

ImmiMdi  M.   The  Longitude   of  foch  a  Place  will  be 

wJlUttkudi    found  by  numbering  on  the  Equator  fo  many  De> 
J^^^     grees  as  the  Place  lies  Eaft  or  Weft  of  the  fir« 
^^*  Meridian :   And  the  Latitude  will  be  found  ty 

counting  fo  many  Degrees  on  the  brazen  Meridian,  as  the 
Place  lies  North  or  South  of  the  Equator.  You  muft  turn  the 
Globe  therefore  either  Eafl  or  Wefl,  till  the  |tven  Place  is 
brought  to  the  brazen  Meridian,  and  you  will  (ec  the  Dcgne 
of  Longitude  marked  on  the  Equator  i  and  the  Latitude  ii 
found  at  the  fame  time,  only  by  numbering  the  Demes  on  the 
brazen  Meridian  either  North  or  South  of  the  ^uator,  tiB 
you  come  to  the  given  Place. 

&  How  fhall  f  find  what  Places  are  under  the  fame  Meridian 
with  the  given  Place? 

M*  TTiis  is  done  only  by  bringing  the  givea 

W«w«rifr    Place  to  the  brazen  Meridian,  and  obferving  wbt 

pIJS^        Places  lie  under  that  Meridian,  either  N<^  * 

South  of  the  Equator. 

S.  How  (hall  I  find  what  Places  have  the  fame  Latitude  ? 

M.  This  is  done  only  by  turning  the  Globt 
Places  wadir    round,   and  obferving  on  the  brazen  Meridutt 
■^•'^         what  Places  come  under  the  fame  Degree  of  li- 
titude  as  the  given  Place  is. 

S.  How  fhall  I  find  the  Sun's  Place  in  the  Ecliptic  at  «T 
time  of  the  Year  ? 

AL  When  you  know  the  Month^  and  D^Lj 
ITbc  Stars        the  Month,   you  will  find  upon  the  wooden  n»» 
PUieiMtbi     yj^n  jhc  Sign  in  which  the  Sun  is  oppofinetodif.i 
^^*"'*         Day  of  the  Month,  which  is  the  Sun's  Pta  i» 
the  Ecliptic  at  that  Time. 

S.  How  fhall  I  know  the  Length  of  the  Days  at  any  TiM 
and  at  any  Place  ?  ^ 

L^^h^  ^'  Bring  the  given  Place  to  the  ZaMl  •{ 

5/K«:         bring  the  Sun's  Place  in  the  Ecliptic  to  tbcB*^ 
Side  of  the  Horizon,   and  fet  the  Index  cfK 
Hour  Circle  to  12  at  Noon,  or  the  upper  Figuie  of  1Si  'tli 
turn  the  G\oV»t  tvU  the  (aid  Place  in  the  Edipdc  tofd 
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WcAin  SUb  of  the  Hbrism»  and  the  Number  of  Houn 
trnmsk  die  upper  Figure  of  12,  and  the  Hour  the  IndeacspomlB 
n^  tbev9  how  manv  Hours  the  Day  is  long,  and  conleqiii^fc* 
It  theLeneth  oftne  Night;  becaufe  fo  many  Hours  as  die 
Days  falls  mort  of  24,  muft  be  the  Len^  of  the  Night  $  a$ 
when  the  Day  is  16  Hours  long,  the  Night  muft  of  coutle  be 
8  Hours  long. 

S.  How  SiaU  I  find  thofe  Places  on  the  Globe  where  the 
Sun  u  in  the  Meridian  at  any  time  ? 
^  M.  The  Globe  being  reftificd,  and  the  Place    ^-^^^^ 

where  you  are  brought  to  the  brazen  Meridian,  mi^FUuis 
"  Stt  thelndex  of  the  horary  Circle  at  the  Hour  of  tteSumis  m. 
the  Day  at  that  Place,  then  turn  the  Globe  till  fif^  MiruU-  " 
the  Index  points  to  the  upper  12,  and  you  will  ^** 
fee  all  thofe  Pbices  where  the  Sun  is  in  the  Meridian;  as  for 
£xample^  if  it  be  11  in  the  Morning  at  Londony  and  you  let 
the  Index  at  ^i,  turn  the  Globe  till  the  Index  ppints  at  the 
upper  12,  and  you  will  find  NapUsy  which  is  an  Hour  or  15 
Degttes  Eaft  of  London.  And  in  all  Places  under  the  fiuiM 
Meridian  as  Naples  is,  it  muft  confequently  be  12  at  Noon  at 
chat  Time.  *' 

In  like  mann^,  if  it  be  4  in  the  Afternoon  at  LondiHj  and 
jou  fet  the  Index  at  4,  and  turn  the  Globe  till  the  Index  points 
at  the  upper  12,  you  will  find  Barbadoes'y  which  is  fourHouit 
€X  60  U^rees  Weft  of  London^  and  at  all  Places  under  Ae 
.  lame  Meridian  as  Barbadoes  is,  it  muft  confequently  be  12  tt 
•  Noon  at  that  Time. 

S.  How  (hall  I  difcover  where  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  any  loam 
oftheYear? 

M»  The  Sun  can  only  be  vertical  in  fuch  Places    ^-^  «^ 
^     fls  lie  between  the  Tropics ;  and  to  know  this,    fwhntibi 
\     ymi  are  only  to  find  what  Place  the  Sun  is  in  the    Swi  is 

£dipriq  and  bringing  that  Place  to  the  brazen  wrtical. 
I  Meridian,  obferve  what  Degree  of  Latitude  it  has,  for  in  all 
.  Flaoes  in  that  Latitude  the  Sun  will  be  vertical  that  Day,  aqd 
iji^  you  will  find  all  thofe  Places  only  by  turning  the  Globe  loundy 
^\ ,  and  ob(erving  them  as  thev  come  to  the  brazen  Meridian. 
if  8m  How  may  I  find  where  the  Sun  is  above  the  Horizon, 
^  cr  fliines  without  fetting  all  the  24  Hours  in  the  Nordiefa 
Henufphere  ? 

Js£  The  Day  given  muft  be  when  the  Sun  k    ^^j^     * 
die  Northern  Signs,  andhaving  found  the  Sun's    wbrnibi 
in  the  Ecliptic,  you  muft  bring  that  Phce    Omfi  wn  h 
\  bmsen  Meridian,    then  count  the  fiune    Hwr/^. 
4imim  of  Purees  from  the  l^ocdi  Pole  towafdl  the  Ex^ate 
:r  P'j  w% 
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tor,  as  there  is  between  the  Equator  and  the  Sun's  Place  ^^ 
the  Ecliptic,  then  turn  the  Globe  round,  and  in  all  the  Pbi^H 
faffing  under  the  laft  De^ec  counted  from  the  North  PoK^ 
the  Sun  begins  to  fhine  confbntSy  without  fetting  on  the  giTen 
r>j^  :  And  the  Rihc  will  ferve  vkf  v^rja  for  any  Place  fct  ia  J 
the  Southern  Hemifphere,  when  die  Siin  is  in  the  Soiidieni 
Signs. 

. .  kS.  How  do  we  difcover  the  Length  of  the  lonnft  and 
ihorteft  Days  and  Nights  at  any  Place  in  our  Noitbera 
Hemirphere? 

^  $md  hM  ^'  Rectify  the  Globe  according  to  the  La* 

ZtSh^tbi  ^"^^^  ^^  ^^  g»v^"  Place,  or  which  is  the  fiune 
iuge/iDaytn  ^^^^g^  ^rine  the  given  Plac^  to  the  Zmtb^  then 
mtty  Plate,  bring  the  ftrft  Degree  of  Cancer  to  the  EaftS^ 
of  the  Horizon,  and  fetting  the  Index  of  the  Hour 
Circle  to  the  upper  Figure  of  12,  turn  the  Globe  till  the 
fiig^  of  Cancer  touch  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Horizon,  and  obAm 
>he  Number  of  Hours  between  the  upper  Figure  of  12,  and  the 
fiour  the  Index  points  to,  and  that  is  the  I^gth  of  the  longeft 
Day,  and  the  (horteft  Night  confequently  coniifts  of  fo  many 
Hours  as  the  Day  falls  (hort  of  24 ;  and  as  for  the  Length  of 
the  Days  and  Nights  in  the  Southern  Latitude,  tiicjrarejuft 
the  reverfe  of  thofe  in  Northern  Latitude,  and  the  Taole  of  the 
Climates  (hews  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

S.  How  may  I  find  in  what  Place  the  Sun  is  riiing  or  fetting  1 
or  in  its  Meridian :  Or  what  Parts  of  the  Earth  are  enli^tfeo-  | 
cd  at  any  particular  time  ? 

Tofind'wbere  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^^  where  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  the 
theSmuri'  given  Hour,  and  bring  that  ,Place  to  the  ZtaUk 
fing^  fittings  under  the  brazen  Meridian ;  then  obferve  wh* 
crwtbiMe-  Places  are  in  the  Eaftem  Scmi-cirde  of  Aelto* 
rtdtitH.  rizon,  for  there  the  Sun  is  fetting,  and  in  thife 

Places  in  the  Weftern  Semi-circle  of ,  the  Horizon  the  Sun  ii 
jifing,  and  in  all  Places  under  the  brazen  Meridi4n  it  is  Noon 
Day :  All  thofe  Places  in  the  upper  Hemifphere  of  the  (Soba 
lire  enlightened,  and  thofe  in  the  lower  Hemifphere  are  in 
Darknefs. 

S.  How  fliall  I  find  the  Diftancc  of  one  Place  fixm  an^ 
ther  upon  the  Globe  i  ^^ 

M.  If  both  Places  lie  under  the  fame  Meridian,  Mng  tk* 
to  the  brazen  Merniian,  and  count  thereon  bow  manyDei 
grees  of  Latitude  the  two  Places  are  from  each  other*  wIM 
being  reduced  to  Units  is  the  true  Diftance.  Every  Dc|^ 
of  Latitude  containing  to  Geographical  Miles,  as  has  boen  ^  \ 
&rv'd  almdyi  abd  60  Geo^aphical  Miks  make  aetfjg  ; 
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Miles.  If  the  two  Places  lie  under  the  fiune  ParaOdi 
pj/j^  then  obTerve  on  the  Equator  how  many  Dwces 
l^tude  they  are  afunder,  andTobferve  in  the  Tabte  A» 
ipy^ilesal^e^ee  of  Ix)ngitvide  makes  in  that  Lati- 
nd  then  numbering  the  Degrees  of  Lon^it\ide  on  die 
r,  .reduce  them  to  Miles,  and  that  will  give  the  Di- 
i  the  two  Places.  For  Inftance,  fuppofc  SUttiriam 
52  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  4  Degrees  of  E^- 
ngitude,  and  Pyrmont  lies. under  the  fame  Pafj^llel  <;  De» 
ift  of  Rotterdam^  and  I  find  that  every  Degree  of  Lo|i- 
n  this  Latitude  makes  37  Miles,  then  I  multiply  37  by 
ch  n?Akes  185,  being  the  Number  of  Miles  oetween 
om.ZTV^  Pyrmont. 

:r«  the  two  Places  differ  both  in  Longitude  and  Latitude, 
lance  may  be  found  by  meafuring  the  Nun)her  of  De- 
cf  are  afunder  by  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude,  and  reducing 
tt;rees  to  Miles.  For  Example,  if  I  find  the  two  Placet 
l!^gth  of  10  Degrees  afunder  by  the  Quadrant,  dicnf 
cdlarily  be  600  Miles  diftant  from  each  other ;  becai^ 
s  whicn  is  the  Extent  of  i  Degree  of  Latitude,  mul« 
y  10,  makes  600  Miles  on  the  Globe,  in  whatever 
m  one  Place  lies  from  another,  as  the  North,  £af^ 
Weft,  ^c. 

ow  may  I  find  how  one  Place  bears  of  another,  that 
iher  it  lies  North-Eaft,  South- Weft,  or  on  any  oCher 
'the  Compafs  from  another  Place  ? 
Jring  one  of  rhe  Places  to  the  Zenith^  and     ^^  -^  ^^^^^ 
i^adrant  of  Altitude   there,  then  extend    0„ipiae§ 
ic  other  Place  whofe  bearing  you  would    bem-t  rfam» 
and  the  lower  Part  of  the  (^adrant  will    other. 
the  woodqn  Horizon  at  the  Point  of  .the  Compals  in^ 
yn  the  wooden  Horizon,  which  is  the  true  Bearing  of 
n  Place. 

3W  (hall  I  find  on  what  Point  of  the  Compais  the  Suo 
ets  at  any  Place  ? 

Iring  the  given  Place  to  the  Zenith^  and     To  find  tm 
found  the  Sun's  Place    in  the    Ecliptic,    ^^'^^ 
e  fame  to  the  Eaftern  Side  of  the  Horizon,    ^ A  /^/^ 
will  (hew  on  what  Point  of  the  Compafs    ^^, 
rifes.     On  the  other  hand,  if  you  bring 
s  Place  in  the  Ecliptic  to  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Hb« 
t  will  (hew  on  what  Point  of  the  Compals  the  Sun 
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Of  tbi^rani  Dhi/wns  and  SubdiviJIms  */  ibi  EsriE? 


S.  PIcafe  to  ddcribc  the  Situation  of  (he  feveral  Nitioos  oa 
Hhc  Face  of  the  Earth. 

^  . .  Af.    TTic  Earth  is  ufually  divided  into  the 

%  bifijMiJw  £j^ii^jn  and  Wcftcrp  Qmtinents,  or  into  the  M 
and  new  World.  That  on  the  tight  Hand  in  a  Map  of  the 
World  is  fHled  the  Eaftern  Continent^  and  that  ou  the  left,  the 
W^ftem  Continent. 

8.  What  does  the  Eaftern  Continent  contain  ? 
g^0^j^  M.  The  Eaftern  Continent  comprehends  £ih> 

fV#ffy<-»#,         rtipe^  Afiay  and  Africa:    Eurtpe  is  the  Noith- 
Weft  Divifion,  Ajia  the  North-£aft  Divifioo,  and 
JJrica  the  South  Divifion  of  tms  Eaftern  Continent 


Xhfi  Jiivifion  of  tbe  HabitahU  Earib^  tbc  fquare  Mks 
of^acb  Divifion  and  Subdivijion^  Capital  Cities^  with 
tbe  Diftance  and  Bearing  of  eacb  from  London,  alfe 
tbe  ^ime  of  eacb  Country  compared  xvitb  that  of 

'     England. 


iI{E  Terraqueoos  Globe  is  divided  into; 


I.  Earoff 

II.  4fia 

III.  J/rica 

IV.  Amirica 

Habitable  Earth 

Seas,  and  unknown  Parts 


«»749t349. 

20,257,487 

8,506,208 

9»»S3»762 

30,666,806 
117,843,821 


Scperfides  of  ^e  whole  Globe         H^^i  ^^fi^7. 


SqQafeMiki,fc 
Miles  is  lofd^ 
to  a  Degree. 


piTite 
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tdSub- 

Square 

»• 

Mij«. 

E. 

150,243 

/ 

Z7M* 

13M37 

75.576 

y 

i«i,63i 

f 

9iS4Q 

i 

163,001 

338,715 

1,103,485 

126,414' 

in  Sw. 

212,240 

Ifles 

10S1634 

in^ffl 

510,717 

7ao,co© 

Sco,ooo 

1,857,5^0 

1^105,000 

Ifles 

811,980 

f 

644,000 

;n(lcnt 

778,290 

vitt 

3,053,000 

:a. 

i4«5i7^o 

66^400 

go^ooo 

MlwtfffO 

111^800 

ind  J/- 

100,600 

P 

143,600' 

S4i+oo 

Capital  Cities. 


Di  (lance 
and  Bear- 
ing from 

L&ndan, 


Madrid 

Rome 

Ceptnhagtn 
PiUrfiurg 

London 

Bur/a 

Mtcca 
Jfpahsn 
Agra 
PiHm 


Samanhand 

Grand  Cairo 

EfqmkQ 

FiS^  and  Msreao 

Tafiei  and  Btgii- 

mtfft 
Algitr 
Tufiii 


Difference 
of  Time 
ffom  L»ttd. 


690  S 
840  sw 
20^  £ 
780  S  E 
650  E 
132  E 
480  NE 
720  NE 

loSo  NE 
766  S  E 

1 300  S  K 


0  16  W 
38  W 

^? 
52  £ 

5  E 

t8  E 

50  E 

1  >o  E 
1  E 

23  E 
I  c6  E 


Firll  Meridian. 


1 396  S  £ 
2640  S  £ 
2550  E 
3780  E 

4380  NE 


3  31  E 

S  isE 

^  7  a4  E 


4480  NE 
£^»o  E 
241  2  NE 

1929  S  E 

1440  S  £  - 

3590  S  E  z 

'  080  S 

f  29a  S  , 

376  So 

!240  Slo 

920  S   o 

990  S  E  o 


58  E 


W 

w 


ve  of  Longitude  being  4  Mmvtci  m  Time,  therefore  by 
i^n^itude  we  have  th«  Time.  A  Watch  that  is.  fet  to  Time 
uLd  be  16  Minutes  too  fifi  at  Madrid^  as  it  Uci  to  tbe  Weftof 
I  At  London  ;  And  Viejtna  being  i  S  Degree*  and  lo  Minutei 
ftlic  Meridian  of  Lsmd^n^  confequcndy  a  Waub  ftt  at  Itrnden 
tl  our  and  5  Mintrtes  iqo  lk>w  at  Fftftrsa* 

Civi&on 
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ad  Sub- 

Square 
Miles. 

Capital  Cities, 

Diftance 
and  Bear- 
ing from 

London. 

DiiFerencc 
of  Time 
immL9nd. 

•H.M. 

n^^H^ 

Madrid 

6goS 

0  16  W 

»/ 

17.8  >' 

Lijhon 

840  sw 

0  38  w 

13M37 

Pfl/u 

ao3  E 

0    9  E 

75^576 

Rmt 

7S0  SE 

0  sz  E 

V 

181,631 

Fsfnna 

650  E 

1     5E 

«nd 

9'S4^ 

Amftirdam 

132  E 

0  iS  E 

tari 

163,001 

Copenhagtn 

'  480  N  E 

0  50  E 

Urn 

228,715 

Sf^Mc/m 

7^0  NE 

1  10  E 

is 

1,103,485 

PiUrJ/jitrg 

1080  NE 

z    1  E 

md 

226,^14 

MWfa^ 

766  S  E 

I  ^3  E 

tj  in  Ewr 

iiz»z4o 

Canfi^ntinefU      1 

]  500  S  E 

1   56  E 

^lau 

105^634 

Londen 

Fird  Meridian. 

*fVlkAfia 

510.717 

Bitrfa 

1396  SE 

I  53  E 

Ma. 

700,000 

MiC€a 

Z640  S  E 

« 

ScOjOOO 

Ifpahan 

2550  E 

3  zi  E 

f 

i»8S7iSco 

Agra 

3780  E 

S  'SE 

i 

[,105,000 

PdiH 

4580  N  E 

7  H^ 

F/f  Tiles 

811,9^0 

mfi 

644,000 

Chiftyan 

4480  N  E 

a    4E 

ependent 
fkmntw 

77^,190 

S^miirckafid 

3t3«o  E 

4  ^6E 

3,050,000 

T^b^ifij 

Hi^NE 

4  10  E 

LICA- 

ff 

i4o,7«Q 

Grand  Caira 

igio  S  E 

t  10  E 

k« 

66,400 

f§/emrt4i 

1440  S  E 

I  j6E 

30,000 

ErfMih                 i 

$59*>  SE 

t  36  E 

Bt  fthrutQ 

HI, 800 

Frz  and  Morocco 

laSo  S 
\   ijgo  S 

.  J376  s 

0  21 
i»  30 
0  30 

W 

t  and  ^^^ 

100,600 

faflti  and  Stgil- 

w 

#' 

miffe 

I  1240  s 

0  18 

tT 

FT 

143,600 

Algitr 

920  s 

0  13 

i 

r 

S4.40i? 

Tmnii 

990  S  E 

0  39  1 

S 

<#f  Lorigitude  being  4  M Smite*  In  Time,  thcrcfoie  By 

Ittudc  wp  have  tlic  Time.     A  Watch  that  is  fet  to  Time 

^^    ;  J  6  >|^]Bil««  (oo  fan  at  M^ridt  ai  it  Uti  to  d»e  Weft  of 

nr/..   .' ^      Aril  rj.--i.7  !   ill    sS  Degree*  and  10  Miniitci 

[;^'"dK  '1       :.  1    J    '    ::,_  -fitly  a  Watcb  let  at  I««<Jfl/J 

Diviiioii 
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SififiMilirfSiib. 

dififiMI. 

Sqnuv 
MHes. 

Capital  Cities. 

ingfrom 

L§9dm, 

HJI. 

t.  rtifii 

75.000 

frifoli 

1260  SE 

0  66E 

9.  BHiU^trid 

485,000 

Darm 

1565  S 

0  36  V 

10.  Zacrm 

739,200 

TigmffM 

1840  S 

0  24  W 

II.  Vfir^lani 

1,026,003 

Madingm 

2500  s 

03I  w 

12.  QuiUim 

510,000 

Bemim 

2700  s 

0  20B 

i^.  homni% 

49,40c 

Lo^mgo 

3300  s 

043B 

14.  Cir^ 

i72,i{oo 

St.  Sal^dmr 

3480  s 

I    oE 

15.  i#«^ii 

38.400 

Mochinm 

3750 

0  58S 

16.  Bwgmla 

64,000 

Batguelm 

3900  s 

058E 

17.  Matmman 

i44,oco 

18.  M9nom9iapa 

222,500 

Monm^iafm 

4500  s 

1  18B 

19.  M9nfmmgi 

3io,coc 

Chiconfa 

4260  s 

1  44E 

ZO.  Cmffers 

200,340 

Q.GocdHopg 

5200  s 

1    4R 

21.  ^4^iiiW 

27,500 

Soffala 

4600  SE 

2  ,7K 

22.  Zaffgitdar 

275,000 

Monambi^ 

4.44c  S  E 

2  58E 

23.    ^«l«fV 

234,00c 

Bra*va 

3702  SE 

2  4o£ 

24.  Ahiffinia 

378,000 

Caxiim§ 

25.  AT^^iif 

264,000 

DaMcalm 

2418  S^ 

2  15E 

26.  Defar.  o^Barca 

184,900 

AngeU 

1680  S  £ 

1  33  E 

27.  Ethiopia 

1,2  00,00c 

28.  ^r/rtfw  Iflet 

181,668 

IV.  AMERICA. 

i.'^r//i)^Empirc. 

I.  Cart/ira 

57.500 

Charles  Towm 

3450. W 

^  2 

2.  Virginia 

20,750 

J  Ames  TowM 

3210  W 

3.  Marylsmd 

12,26c 

B^iiimore 

3000  w 

4  45  J' 

4.   Pmfilvania 

12,500 

PbiUidilphim 

3100  w 

4S5  J 

5.   AVay  T^r/J^y 

10,00c 

Elizakfib  Tcwm 

3040  w 

♦  50^ 

6.   AVzw  ?'<7rif 

8,100 

New  >Vi 

3C00  w 

♦  5j3i 

7.   AVay  £1;^/.     ^ 

BoftoM 

'790  w 

44DF 

1 15,000 

Attnaf^Ht 

2580  w 

424  w 

8.  We3 

42.97^ 

KiKgJiM 

|o8o  W 

5   6W 

2.  Sfavijh  Empire 

1.  OUMixteo 

571,240 

Mexico 

4800  NW 

5  $4  2 

1.  New  Mexico 

300,000 

Sanaa  Ft 

43*#WW: 

f*7l 

5.    TlGfutn 

1 1  .^,ooc 

St,  Augufiine 

3690  W    1 

I'll 

4.  ^trra  Firmm 

828,oo^ 

Cartbagnm 

4320  w 

5.  /'frit 

97c,ooo 

Lima 

5700  sw 

f>.  a/// 

206,000 

^^'7^g^ 

7200  sw 

i  off 

7.  Pumgua 

i,i50,o«o 

AJumptiam 

S460SW 

"i 
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Kqaam 

5f 

r 

993.60Q 
325,000 

%ia 

24.a<t«o 

and 

143,196 
516,000 

1,059,100 

21,521 

om'm. 

342 
168 

lare 

fihr- 

940,000 
318,750 

Capital  Ciiies, 


Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 

Pari  hauu 


Si,  Sah^aJ&r 
Unknown 


DifUnce 

and  Bear* 

jng  from 


4080  NW 


3260  sw 


of  Time 
from  L&nd^ 


I 

6      5W 
S   4^W 


4    4zW 


Situation  of  each  particular  Country,  with  regard  to 
fid  Longitude^  and  to  its  contiguous  States,  we  refer 
M,  becaufc  they  will  fhew  this  in  a  more  agreeable 
g  Manner  than  any  verbal  Account  could, 
;  of  Maps  is  obvious  from  their  Conftni<5ljon.  The 
f  the  Meridians  and  Pajallels  fhew  the  Longitudes  and 
>f  Places,  and  the  Scale  of  Miles  annexed,  their  Di- 
le  Situation  of  Places  with  regard  to  each  other,  as 
t  Cardinal  Points,  appears  by  Infpedtion,  the  Top  of 
jcing  always  the  Northj  the  Bottom  the  South  *  the 
d  the  Eaftj  and  the  Left  the  Weft  j  unkfs  the  Com-- 
ly  annexed,  fhew  the  contrary, 
rcvity,  which  wc  are  ncccflarily  obliged  to  oWcrve^ 
salfo  from  taking  any  Notice  of  the  SubdlviJions  of 
as  v/cil  as  of  many  other  Particulars,  which  are  to  be 
jgc  Treatifcs  oj?  this  Subjedi*  But  wc  hope  our  Ac- 
he fcveral  Countries  will  bo  found  as  entertaining  and 

as  their  Shortnefs  would  admit.  And  though  in 
e  have  t.^ken  Notice  of  the  CUmnU^  Gsvimminty 
•vrnkes^   Foras^  Ch^ralfiVy  Cujiamst  Rdsgien^  Curt^ 

of  the  feveraJ  Nations,  yet  we  have  not  thought 
ilways  obliged  to  fay  fomething  upon  thcle  Head^,' 

but 


G  R  AP  H  r,  tor. 

but  bdvc  enlarged  upoa  them|  or  been  entirely  fikn^ 

judged  il  would  be  moft  cnterauning  or  &tiifi£bry* 

Of    S  P  A  I  N. 

Climate.]  'Hp^  H  E  Air  of  Spam  is  generally  pure  and  diy, 
J_  hot,  but  exceeding  healthful.  The  Wuitff 
is  fo  moderate  in  the  Valleys,  that  they  have  veiy  little  Occa&ei 
for  Fires  nine  Months  of  the  Year :  On  the  contrary,  it  nwil 
beconfeCk'df  that  during  the  Months  of  yurtt^  l^b-*  ^™^  ^ 
gnjl^  the  Heats  arc  infupportablc  to  Foreigners,  cfpccially  Ji 
the  Heart  of  the  Country,  and  towards  the  South.  Dcfe&rf 
Com  is  fufficiently  fup plied  by  various  Sorts  of  excellent  Fnfitt 
andWine^,  which,  with  little  Ait  and  Labour,  arc  hcrtpn>- 
duced  in  great  Plenty, 

Government*]  The  King  of  Spain  ts  as  abfolute  a  Mo- 
narch as  any  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  ;  his  Crown  Is  hercfi- 
tary,  and  defcends  to  Females. 

Revenuks.J  The  King's  Revenues,  which  arife  from  ti* 
rious  Cuftoms  and  Duties  laid  on  Goods,  bftr.  it  h  prefumcd^ 
do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  5,000,000  L  Stirling^  whd 
the  Multitude  of  Salaries,  Perquifites,  l^c,  are  deducted. 

Forces.]  It  is  faid,  the  Spamp  Troops  amount  to  aboot 
7 0^00 c,  in  time  of  Peace,  which  is  a  Force  fulficient  to  lepulfe 
any  Enemy  that  fliall  attempt  to  invade  them  ;  even  firamt  i^ 
felf,  if  unailided  by  the  Marinmc  Powers, 

Religion,]  The  Roman  Catholic   being  the  Religion  i 
SpaWj  no  other  Denomination  of  Chriftians  are  tolerated, 
the  Spantards  arc  exceedingly  devoted  to  their  Cleigy,  they 
JeJ  by  them  into  the  groffcft  SuperAition  and  Bigotry. 

Customs,]  In  Pajfi&n-wick  the  S/^wiWA  praffife  great  Ai* 
ftenties ;  fome  will  procure  themfelvef  to  be  faflened  to  a  Qm 
in  their  Shirts »  with  their  Arms  extended  in  Imitation  of 
Saviour,  uttering  the  moft  difmal  Groans  and  Lamentatlonii 
others  will  walk  barefooted  over  Rocks  and  Mountains,  to 
diflant  Shrine,  to  perform  their  Devotions, 

But  on  Fcitivals  the  Scene  is  verj'  different ;  for  then  dKy*' 
pofe  the  richeft  Shrines,  and  all  the  Treafures  of  their  ChuiaK% 
to  public  View  ;  the  People  arc  adorned  with  all  their  Jew^ 
nnd  in  the  hotteft  Weather,  when  the  Sun  (hines  out  in  itiij 
Luttre,  they  carry  lighted  Tcjrches  in  their  Hands,  which,  w' 
the  Sun*beams  over  their  Heads,  almofl  melt  the  fuperfcti^l 
Crowd. 

Serenading  Teems  to  be  a  Diverflon  almoft  peculiir  t^ 
People*    Not  a  young  Fellow,  fcarce^  when  Ui?  Love-fc 


W'- 
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poa  la4»^l>ti%^^^  P^<^  Night  in  fiich  AmuTe- 
icBlii  miMtm  bad  little  more  Knowledge  of  tke  Ladj  than 
7m  j^llMthad  of  the  Celebrated  Zhddma. 

The  ifMtanb  are  inchanted  with  their  Bull-fieafts :  How« 
ver  thett  Entertainments  are  1^  exhibited  fo  frequently  1$ 
innerly.  ;r'-\         ■ 

CoRiotlTils.'LInrsitir^CiW  \!t€ranada  is  a  large  fumptu- 
«■  P^daoe  6f  AcMmJb  K\ngp  iaid  to  contain  Lalsinzs  and 
kcconmiodatij^fatn^'  Fb*^  thoufand  People  ;  die  Walls 
rlicreof  are  Vo  wnlr^per,  Porphyry,  and  other  beautiful 
^bksj  wfafei  form  a  fort  of  Mofaic  Work,  with  abundance 
i  Infoipdoi^P  Arabian  Charaflers. 

Of  PORTUGAL. 

!i.iMATttJnpHE  Face  of  this  Country  is  very  rough,  and 
£  the  Mountains  are  fome  of  the  moft  barren 
n  that  Part  ofthe  Continent ;  however,  towards  the  Bottoms 
f  them,  Aey  are  well  planted  with  Vines,  which  yield  ex- 
ellent  Wines.  Portugal  produces  Abundance  of  Olivesy 
)nm«s»  Lemons,  Citrons,  Almonds,  Chefnuts,  Fiss,  Rai- 
im,  rommanates,  aad  other  Fruits  common  to  us;  but  they 
re  not  recEoned  fo  good  as  thofe  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of 

GoYKRNMSNT.]  This  Kingdom,  after  feveral  furprifing 
^Vms  of  Fortune,  was  feized  upon  in  the  Year  158®  by  Pbi^ 
j^  II.  King  of  Spainy  and  it  continued  a  Spantjh  Province  till 
640.  .  The  Spaniards  having  been  weakened  by  a  lon^  War 
mb  P^ance^  and  the  Revolt  of  the  Cataloniansy  the  rirtu* 
iag/^bad  a  fair  Opportunity  of  delivering  their  Country  from 
li  intolerable  foreien  Yoke;  and  as  the  Duke  of  Braganza 
te  the  next  in  Blood  to  their  former  Princes,  they  made  him 
nOfier  of  the  Crown,  which  he  accepted;  but  much  Blood 
••I  (bed  to  maintain  him  in  it  afterwards.  The  King  of  Por- 
^l  is  an  abfolute  Monarch,  and  his  Crown  hereditary.  The 
^il  Government  of  Portugal  and  Spain  have  a  great  Refem- 
(tooe ;  for  die  Po/rtupuft  endeavour  to  imitate  their  Neigh- 
Hm  in  all  public  Affiurs. 
ItiTBNUBS,]  The  King  of  Portugats  Revenues  arife  chief- 

iifom  the  Gopds  exported  and  imported  :   The  whole  dear 
iCf  upon  a  moderate  Computation,  is  about  i,aoo,ooc/. 


^6«CBi  J  The  Forces  of  the  King  of  Portugal^  according 
'"'*  t  lieft  Actfount,'  do  not  amount  to  20,000  -,  nor  can  they 

wcfl 
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?.  What  is 

thatPo 

Qtion  of  t 

he  Globe  denominated 

a  right 

icrc  ? 

M.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  arc  fome  times  diftinguifh- 

according  to  the  various  Pofition  of  their  Horizon,  as   they 

fituate  in  a  right  Sphere,   a  parallel  Sphere,   or  an  oblique 
lere.     f^ide  Plate  3. 

[n  a  right  Sphere  the  Equator  pafles  through  the 
w/A  and  Nadir j  and  the  parallel  Circles  fall  per* 
idicularly  on  the  Horizon,  which  is  the  Cafe  of 
»fe  People  who  live  under  the  Equino£lial  Line, 
[n  a  parallel  Sphere,  the  Poles  are  in  the  Zenith 
i  Nadir  i  the  Equator  is  parallel  to,  and  coin- 
es  with  the  Horizon,  and  die   parallel  Circles 

parallel  to  the  Horizon,    which  can  only  be  (aid  of  People 
dcr  either  Pole. 

[n  an  oblique  Sphere,  the  Inhabitants  have  one    ji^g  o},iique 
the  Poles  above,  and  the  other  under  the  Ho-     sphere. 
on,  and   the  Equator  and  parallel  Circles  cut- 
g  the  Horizon  obliquely,  as  is  the  Cafe  of  ail  People  that  do 
t  live  under  the  Equinoctial  Lines. 

9.  How  is  tlie  Globe  to  be  redlificd  in  order  to  find  the  true 
nation  of  any  Place  upon  it? 


Aright 

Sphere* 


A  parallel 
Sphere* 
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AI,\^ 
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M.  Let  tlie  Globe  be  ftt  upon  a  level  Table,  and  the  hfi! 
Meridian  ftand  due  North  and  South,   then  bring  the  gi' 
Place  to  ^t^  brazert  Meridian,  and  let  there  be  90  Degrca 
tween  that  Place  and  the  Horizon  both  North  ^d  Souths    ^sA 
the  given  Place  will  be  in  the  Zmitbi    the  Globe  being  ihiii 
Ki^fied,  you  may  proceed  to  folvc  any  Problem, 

S*  How  flull  1  find  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  the  pwx 

ltinmfwd0  M.    The  Longitude   of  fach  a  I^ace  i»iS  be 

^Imkuds    found  by  numbering  on  the  Equator  fo  nmny  Dc- 
■■&fci^'*'     crces  as  the  Place  hes  Eaft  m^  Weft  of  the  fiift 
^^'  Meridian  ;    And  the  Latitude  will  be  found  ty 

Gountuig  fo  many  Degrees  on  the  brazen  Meridian^  as  tiic 
Place  lies  North  or  South  of  the  Equator.  You  muft  turn  the 
Globe  therefore  either  Eaft  or  Wdt,  till  the  given  Place  is 
brought  to  the  brazen  Meridian^  and  you  will  lee  the  Ocgiec 
of  Longitude  marked  on  the  Equator^  and  the  Latitude  it 
found  at  the  fame  timCj  only  by  numbering  the  Degrees  on  the 
braxen  Meridian  either  North  or  South  of  the  ^uator>  till 
you  come  to  the  given  Place. 

S*  How  Ihall  f  find  what  Places  arc  under  the  fame  McritCan 
with  the  given  Place? 

M^  This  is  done  only  by  bringing  the  gjvai 
Fhcti  undir    place  to  the  brazen  Me  rid  i  an »   and  obfervlng  what 
J^^^         Place*  He  under  that  Meridian,  either  North  or 
South  of  the  Equator, 
5*  How  fliall  I  find  what  Places  have  the  fame  Latitude  ? 

M*  This  is  done  only  by  turning  the  Globf 

FiansMi^br    rounds    and  obfcrving  on  the   brazen    Mtnifiifl 

"p'^^^i         ^^^^  Places  come  under  the  fame  Degree  of  tt- 

^    ' "  ti hide  as  the  given  Place  is, 

S*  How  fliall  I  find  the  Sun's  Place  in  the  Ecliptic  it  ttf 

time  of  the  Year  ? 

M^  Wlicn  you  know  the  Month,  and  Diy  « 
?R#  Smfs  the  Month,  you  will  find  upon  the  wooden  Bo* 
Fiei§iMt&g  |.jx0n  the  Sign  in  which  the  Sun  is  oppofite  to  the 
£ch^i£.  Day  of  the  Month,  which  is  the  Sun's  Pliot  ift 
the  Ecliptic  at  that  Time- 

S,  How  ihall  1  know  the  Length  of  the  Days  at  any  Tim 
and  at  any  Place  ?  .       a— 

,     ,,  r  ^*  Bring  the  given  Place  to  the  ZiJuth  i  to 

thDm:         bring  the  Sun's  Place  in  the  Ecliptic  to  the  S« 
Side  of  the  Horizon,   and  fct  the  Indcac  rf  *• 
Hour  Circle  to  1  a  at  Noon,  or  the  upper  Figure  of  l%9  ^ 
turn  the  Globe  x\li  the  Eud  Place  in  liie  Ecliptic  toiidt  ^ 
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Wjrfkrn  Side  of  the  Horizon^  and  die  Number  of  Horn,  be* 
tfpjta  the  upper  Figure  of  12,  and  the  Hour  the  Indexspoiota 
1%-fliew  how  nuuiv  Hours  the  Day  is  long,  and  confeqijtn^ 
if  the  Leneth  of  tne  Night ;  bccaufe  fo  many  Hours  as  die 
llays  falls  inort  of  24,  muft  be  the  Len^  of  the  Night ;  a» 
when  the  Day  is  16  Hours  long,  the  Night  muft  of  coutle  be 
8  Hours  long. 

S.  How  mall  I  find  thofe  Places  on  the  Globe  where  the 
Sua  is  in  the  Meridian  at  any  time  i 

M.  The  Globe  being  reftified,  and  the  Place    tf^g^* 
where  you  are  brought  to  the  brazen  Meridian,    w^Swif/i 
let  the'index  of  the  horary  Circle  at  the  Hour  of    tbe  Sun  is  m 
the  Day  at  that  Place,  then  turn  the  Globe  till    iht  MerUi-     ' 
the  Index  points  to  die  upper  12,  and  you  will    ^^ 
fee  all  thofe  Places  where  the  Sun  is  in  the  Meridian ;  as  for 
Example,  if  it  be  11  in  the  Morning  at  London^  and  you  let 
the  Index  at  \i,  turn  the  Globe  till  the  Index  points  at  tbt 
upper  129  and  you  will  find  Naples^  which  is  an  Hour  or  15 
£^g;rees  Eaft  of  London.    And  in  all  Places  under  the  lame 
Meridian  as  NapUs  is,  it  muft  confequently  be  12  at  Noon  at 
that  Time. 

In  like  manner,  if  it  be  4  in  the  Afternoon  at  Londm,  and 
jou  fet  the  Index  at  4,  and  turn  the  Globe  till  the  Index  pointi 
at  the  upper  12,  you  will  find  Barbadoesi  which  is  four  Hours 
or  60  D^ees  Weft  of  London^  and  at  all  Places  under  tbe 
lame  Meridian  as  Barbadoes  is,  it  muft  confequendy  be  12  at 
Noon  at  that  Time. 

S.  How  fhall  I  difcover  where  the  Sun  is  verdcal  at  any  tuna 
of  die  Year? 

M*  The  Sun  can  only  be  vertical  in  fuch  Places    ^^  ^ 
aa  lie  between  the  Tropics ;  and  to  know  this,    twUnHa 
you  are  only  to  find  what  Place  the  Sun  is  in  the    Sum  U 
Ediptic,  and  bringing  that  Place  to  the  brazen    "Vfrtiad. 
Meridian,  obferve  what  D^ee  of  Latitude  it  has,  for  in  all 
Places  in  that  Latitude  the  Sun  will  be  Verdcal  that  Day^  and 
you  will  find  all  thofe  Places  only  by  turning  the  Globe  rounds 
and  obierving  them  as  they  come  to  the  brazen  Meridian* 

£•  How  may  I  find  where  the  Sun  is  above  the  Horizon» 
or  fliines  without  fetung  all  the  24  Hours  in  the  Northern 
HsDU^ere  ? 

g    M  The  Day  given  muft  be  when  the  Stei  k    ^^j^ 
m  die  Northern  Signs,  and  having  found  the  Sun's    nAftmtbi 
Fbca  in  the  Ecliptic,  you  muft  bring  that  Place    Dmf$  mrt  14 
aa  tbe  brazen  Meridian,    then  count  the  fiume    Hmrslm^. 
Vvajatx  of  Degrees  from  die  Noidi  Pole  towttditfac E\ua» 

P'3  v»% 
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CM^  as  Aere  is  between  the  Equator  ttid  the  SmV 
dKlfidiplic,  Ibsn  tarn  the  Globe  rounds  and  in  all  tUil 
fdiiig  under  the  laft  Degree  counted  from  theNofdhf 
the  Sun  begins  to  &tne  conifamtij  without  letting  on  che«hraA 
Day:  And  the  Rule  will  ferve  via  vtrfa  for  anj  Place  Kt  in 
the  Soitthern  Hemifphere^  whoi  the  Sun  is  in  the  Southern 
Signs. 

. ..  £•  How  do  we  difcover  die  Lengdi  of  the  longeft  and 
fliorteft  Days  and  Nights  at  any  Place  in  our  Northeni 
Hemifpherer 

^  ^^  M.  Reftify  the  Globe  according  to  the  La- 

ZtJgthtTihe  ^'"^c  of  the  given  Place,  or  which  is  the  bme 
loMg^Dirfin  thing,  )brin^  the  given  Place  to  the  Zemtby  then 
mtty  Place.  bring  the  &fl  Degree  of  Cancer  to  the  £aft  Side 
of  the  Horizon,  and  fetting  the  Index  of  the  Hour 
CSide  to  the  upper  Figure  of  12,  turn  the  Globe  rill  the 
fiig^  of  Cancer  touch  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Horizon,  and  obfarc 
]die  Number  of  Hours  between  the  upper  Figure  of  12,  and  die 
Hour  the  Index  points  to,  and  that  is  the  I^gth  of  the  longeft 
Day,  and  the  (horteft  Night  confequently  coi^ifts  of  fo  manf 
Hours  as  the  Day  falls  ftiort  of  24 ;  and  as  for  the  Length  of 
IheDays  and  Nights  in  the  Southern  Latitude,  they  ire  juft 
the  reverfe  of  thofe  in  Northern  Latitude,  and  the  Table  of  die 
Climates  fhcws  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

S.  How  may  I  find  in  what  Place  the  Sun  is  rifmg  ox  fetting 
tx  in  its  Meridian :  Or  what  Parts  of  the  Earth  are  enlighten- 
ed at  any  particular  time  ? 

Tojtndwber  ^'  ^***  ^^^  where  the  Sun  is  vertical  at  the 
the  Sun  is  ri'  given  Hour,  and  bring  that  Place  to  the  ZMllIk 
/»?» fetiing,  under  the  brazen  Meridian ;  then  obferve  whit 
^i» /AtfAJtf-  Places  are  in  the  Eaftem  Semi-cirde  of  theHo* 
'^'l^*  rizon,  for  there  the  Sun  is  fetting,  and  in  thofe 

Places  in  the  Weftern  Semi-circle  of ,  the  Horizon  the  Sun  is 
iifing,   and  in  all  Places  under  the  brazen  Meridian  it  is  Noon 
Day :  All  thofe  Places  in  the  upper  Hemifphcre  of  the  Gk>bo 
lire  enlightened,  and  thofe  in  the  lower  Hemifphere  are  in  . 
Darkneu. 

S.  How  (hall  I  find  the  Diftance  of  one  Place  from  ano* 
ther  upon  the  Globe  i 

M.  If  both  Places  He  under  the  fame  Meridian,  bring  Acai 
to  the  brazen  Meridian,  and  count  thereon  how  many  De; 
grees  of  Latitude  the  two  Places  are  from  each  other,  which 
being  reduc'd  to  Units  is  the  true  Diftance.  Every  Dqjni 
of  Latitude  containing  4o  Geographical  Miles,  as  has  been  olh 
&rv'd  atrcMlyi  aftid  60  Geogn^cal  Miles  make  ^om^ 
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puliles.  If  the  two  Places  lie  under  tbe  fame  Parallel 
lucfe,  then  obfcrvc  on  the  Equator  how  nmxy  Degrees 
^tiidc  they  are  afunder,  and  obfcrve  In  the  Table  A, 
miy  Miles  a  Degree  of  Longitude  makes  in  that  Lati- 

nd  then  n  umbering  the  Degrees  of  Longitude  on  the 
r,  reduce  ih^m  to  Miles,  and  that  will  give  the  Di- 
oi  the  two  Places.  For  Inftance,  fuppofe  Rwttirdam 
52  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  4  Degrees  of  Eaf- 
mgitude,  and  P^rnmnt  lies  under  the  fame  Pai^lkl  5  De-^ 
lit  of  R^tUrdamy  and  \  find  that  every  Degree  of  Lon- 
n  this  Latitude  oiakcs  37  Miks^  then  I  multiply  37  by 
ch  mak;:s    185^  bci^g  the  Number  of  Miles  oetwceit 

»ie  ^ft^HK)  Places  differ  both  in  Longitude  and  Latitude 
lance  ji^j  be  fouad  by  meaJfuring  the  Number  of  Oe« 
tqf  are  afunder  by  the  Q^jadrant  of  Altitude^  and  reducing 

Se?  tpAliles.  For  Example,  if  I  find  the  two  Pl^cea 
glh  of  10  Degrees  afunder  by  the  Quadrant,  they 
9Gb^ily  be  600  Miles  dil^ant  from  each  other  \  becaufc 
s  whico  is  the  Extent  of  i  Degree  of  Latitude,  mut« 
>j  \0y  ipakes  600  Miles  on  the  Globc^  in  whatever 
m  one  Place  lies  from  another,  as  the  North,  Eafl^p 
Weft,  fcf^. 

ow  may  I  find  how  one  Place  bears  of  another,  that 
ther  it  lies  North-Eaft,  South- Weft,  or  on  any  other 
Ftht'Compafs  from  another  Place  \ 
Jring  oqe  of  rhe  Places  to  the  Zmith^  and     ^^  ..  . 
[^adrant  of  Altitude   there,  then  extend    enfpia^^"^*^ 
le  other  Place  whofe  bearing  you  would     ^^^tj  ofm* 
sifid  the  lawer  Part  of  the  C^adranc  will     ^'^r^- 
:  tbe  wood^  Horizon  at  the  Point  of  the  Compafs  in- 
on  the  wooden  Horizon,  which  is  the  true  Bearing  of 
n  Place. 

ow  ftiall  I  find  on  what  Point  of  the  Compaft  tbe.&itf 
lets  at  any  Place  ? 

Iring  the  given  Place  to  the  Zmtb^  and  To  find  9m  ^^ 
found  the  Sun's  Place  in  the  Ecliptic,  ^^  ^^^ 
e  feme  to  the  Eaftern  Side  of  the  Horizon,  ^//j^f  5^ 
will  ihew  on  what  Point  of  the  Compafs  ^^^ 
riles.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  bring 
'•  Place  in  the  Ejdiptic  to  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Ho- 
t  will  ihew  CO  miat  Point  of  the  Compafs  the  Sun 
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Of  tbi^Mi  Divifians  MiSuMivifions  #/ tbt  EmA. 

S.  Pkafe  to  dcicribe  the  Situation  of  the  fevcral  Natioos  m 
fbe  Face  of  the  Earth. 

M.  The  Earth  is  ufually  divided  into  the 
Eaftern  and  Wefkm  Continents,  or  into  die  M 
and  new  World.  That  on  the  tight  Hand  in  a  Map  of  die 
World  b  ftiled  the  Eaftern  Continent,  and  that  oa  the  left,  die 
Wcfiem  Continent. 

S.  What  does  the  Eaftern  Continent  contain  ? 

M.  The  Eaftern  Continent  comprdiends  £»> 
r#^,  Jfia^  and  Africa:    Ewrvte  is  the  North- 
Weft  Divifion,  Aj^  the  Nordi-£aft  Diviiion,  lod 
Africm  the  South  Diviiion  of  tlus  Eaftern  Continent. 

Xht  jpivtfion  of  the  UabitabU  Earthy  the  f^uare  Mitt 
of  each  Divifi$n  and  Subdivifion^  Capital  CitUsy  with 
the  Diftance  and  Bearing  of  each  from  London,  alfo 
the  ^me   of  each  Country  compared  with  that  of 

*     England. 

i  ^  E  Terraqaeooi  Globe  is  divided  into. 


I.  Emr§f€ 

II.  AJia 

III.  J/ncM 
IV-  Jfmirica 

HaUtahle  Earth 

Seas,  and  unknown  Parts 


10,257,487 
89506,208 
9»»S3»76a 


30,666,806 


Square  Mifai,fe 
^Miles  in  Loigd^ 
to  a  I^rcc. 


SaperEcies  of  d>e  whole  Globe         148,3 10,627 


pififioft 
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r  In  Emt^ 

It  in  j^^a 


cltltB 

pendent 
tCA. 


Mtreeco 
and  5/- 


Square 
Miles. 


150^343 

1361837 
75-576 

9^5+G 
163^001 

138,715 

^i03'48s 

226,4.14 

2l2j24C 
105,634 

510,717 
790,QDO 
ScOfOOC 

ii8s7-5Co 

1,105,000 
811,980 

644,000 

778*290 

5,053,000 

t4o,7»Q 
66,400 
30,000 

1 1 1 ,800 

1 00,600 

J  45^600 
S4>4oO 


Capital  Cities. 


Madrid 

Rame 
AmpirdGm 

Ptitrfiufg 
Coajiafiiifitffii 

Bur/a 

Mfcca 
Iffshtm 
Jgm 
Pikin 


Distance 

and  Bear- 
ing /rom 


' 


Chilean 
S&march^nd 

Grand  Cairo 

ErfMtiir 

Fee  znd  Mffroce& 

Tajlfl  and  S/^ei' 

AlgiiT 
Tunii 


6^Q  S 
840  sw 
203  E 
780  SE 
650  E 
132  E 
480  NE 
720  NE 

loto  NE 
766  S  E 

r  300  S  M 


Diifcrcnce 
of  TiiDc     , 
from  L^ttd. 


H.M. 
o  16  W 

38  W 

9| 
52  E 

5  E 

18  E 

50  E 

10  E 

1  E 

23  E 

56  E 


FirH  Meridiati* 


1 396  S  E 
2640  S  E 

3780  E 
4380  N  E 


4480  N  £ 
2800  E 
2412  N£ 


I  58  E 
5  31  E 
7  hE 


8  4B 
4  26  B 
4  10  E 


W 


w 


irce  of  Longitude  ^ing  4  Miiiute*  in  Time,  tltercfore  by 
L&n^itudr  we  have  the  Time.  A  Watch  tJmt  h  fet  \o  Time 
rmildbe  16  Minutes  too  f^A  at  M^drid^  a.9  it  Ues  eo  the  Weft  of 
in  3t  LenSn  t  And  Fiinna  bong  16  Degrees  and  30  Mtiiutet 
«f  ihe  Mei  idi:ui  oF  l^nd^f  confequeatly  a  Watch  icC  at  LfiMdon 
Houi  and  I  MinuUs  ted  £low  at  klima, 
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IKftam 

tDib^ 

dinfimi. 

Squire 
Miles. 

Capitd  Cities. 

wificar. 
infffrom 

HJf.    ' 

8.  rrif^ 

75»^^o 

Trif^/i 

1260  SE 

066E 

9.  BiUdJ^eriJ 

485,00c 

Dorm 

1565  S 

036  V 

to.  ZaerM 

739,200 

^^-Z- 

1840  s 

0   SA  W 

11.  Nfiralauii 

1,026,003 

.V«i£«^« 

2500  s 

0  3tW 

12.  Gmnem 

510,000 

fAVf« 

2700  s 

0  soB 

i;.  iWir^« 

49»40^ 

Z^««»{« 

3300  s 

0  43E 

14.  Cmt^ 

172,^00 

^/.  SaI'vadtr 

3480  s 

1    oE 

15.  i#«^tf/ii 

38»400 

Mochima 

5750 

ocgS 

|6.  BiKgmla 

64.0C0 

Bengmeia 

3900  s 

0  5<B 

17.  Mmtawuin 

144,000 

222,500 

Monom^afm 

4500  s 

1  18B 

19.  M§ff§emMigi 

3io,coc 

Cbieova 

4260  s 

I  44E 

20.  Cmffiws 

200,340 

C.  GoUHopi 

5200  s 

I    4B 

21.  5«^tf/ff 

27,500 

Saffala 

4600  SE 

2  17E 

22.  Zangiuhar 

275,000 

MomamBifMi 

444^  S  E 

2  <8E 

23.  ^viVMr 

234,000 

Brava 

5702  SE  2  40 £ 

24.  Ahiffimia 

378,000 

Caxnm§ 

25.  iVii^iif 

264,00c 

DanceU 

2418  SE 

t  13E 

26.  Defar.  o^Barca 

184,900 

Af^eU 

1680  S  E 

I  33  E 

27.   Ethiopia 

i,:oo,GOC 

28.  ^r/rtf«  Ifles 

181,668 

IV.  AMERICA. 

I. -^r/zi;^  Empire. 

I.  Car»Iitia 

ST*?^^-^ 

Charles  Tc^n 

3450. w 

;    a# 

2.  Virginia 

20,790 

Jitmes  Town 

3210  W 

c       W 

3.  Maryland 

12,26c 

B/fltimort 

3000  W 

♦  «2 

4.   PmjUnfania 

12,500 

PhilaeUipkim 

3100  W 

^ssS 

5.    AVlf  y*rffy 

10,00c 

Eli^cmhtth  Tenun 

3040  w 

♦502 

6.    AViw  7<7rif 

8,100 

Ni^  ?W 

3C0©  w 

♦5JS 

7.   AVio  fc//.     } 

II'OCO^*-^** 

2-90  w 

*4«S 

"^•°^^/f»»*/^A, 

2580  w 

♦**2 

8.  Mc3 

42,972    KirgfiPH 

4080  w 

5    6  W 

2.  Sfarijh  Empire 

1.  OUMxteo 

571,240  Mexico 

48C0NW 

6  J4W 

2.   A'tQi-  Mexico 

300,000 

Sanaa  Ft 

432«I^W 

7.7W 

3.    Fieri  J/7 

I  I  S,ooc 

St.  Augujline 

3690  w 

5«j2 

4.  Ttrra  Firma 

828,00^ 

Cartbagenm 

i3aoW 

J    6W 

5.   P<r« 

97^,000 

Lima 

5700  S  W 

s    ♦S 

f..  a/// 

206,000  « 

^r.  J<ig9 

^200  SW 

S    6W 

7-  Famgua 

U>50>c«0i. 

/SJJumptM 

^460  SW 

}$«» 
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Diffiamot 
of  Time 


ser 

Square 
Miles. 

Capital  Cities, 

Ihftance 
a^  Bear- 
ing from 

— 

Loudon, 

Bdof 

rjsfff/ 
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the  Situation  of  each  particular  Country,  with  regard  to 
le  and  Longitude,  and  to  its  contiguous  States,  we  refer 
N/faps,  becaufe  they  will  ihew  this  in  a  more  agreeable 
iking  Manner  than  any  verbal  Account  could. 

ufe  of  Maps  is  obvious  from  their  Conftru&ion.  The 
s  of  the  Meridians  and  Parallels  (hew  the  Longitudes  and 
les  of  Places,  and  the  Scale  of  Miles  annexed,  their  Di- 
j  the  Situation  of  Places  with  regard  to  each  other,  as 
.  the  Cardinal  Points,  appears  by  Infpedion,  the  Top  of 
ip  being  always  the  North,  the  Bottom  the  South,  the 
hand  the  Eaft,  and  the  Left  the  Weft ;  unlefs  the  Com- 
tially  annexed,  (hew  the  contrary. 

Brevity,  which  we  are  necellarily  obliged  to  oUerve^ 
s  us  alfo  from  taking  ^ny  Notice  of  the  Subdiviflons  of 
ies,  as  v/cll  as  of  many  other  Particulars,  which  are  to  be 
n  large  Treatifcs  09  this  Subject  But  we  hope  our  Ac- 
of  the  feveral  Countries  will  be  found  as  entertaining  and 
tory  as  their  Shortneft  would  admit.    And  though  in 

we  have  tiken  Notice  of  the  Climate^  Gcvinmmt^ 

Revenues^  Forces^  CharaSlerj  Cujtoms^  Religim,  Cun§» 
ic.  of  the  feveral  Nations,  yet  we  have  not  thought 
»  always  obliged  to  fay  foinething  upon  thefe  Htm^- 
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but  have  enlarged  upon  themj  or  been  entirely  fika^  HW; 
judged  it  woda  be  moft  entertaining  or  fitisfa^fy. 

Of    S  P  A  I  N. 

Clim ATE,]  T^  H  E  Air  of  Spain  is  generally  pure  and  drtt 
J^  hot,  hut  exceeding  healthful.  The  Winsr 
is  fo  moderate  in  the  Valleys,  that  they  have  very  little  Occaika 
for  Fires  nine  Months  of  the  Year :  On  the  contrary,  it  mul 
beconfcfs'd,  that  during  the  Months  of  June,  fuly^  and  A- 
^uft^  the  Heats  are  inrupportable  to  Foreignen»  erpccUllyiii 
ttic  Heart  of  the  Country,  ^rA  tii wards  the  South-  Dcfe^rf 
Com  is  fufficiently  fupplied  by  various  Sorts  of  excellent  FruiB 
and  Wines,  which,  with  little  Ait  and  Labour,  arc  hcrcpn>* 
duced  in  great  PIcnt)^ 

GovERKMENT.]  The  King  oi  Spain  is  as  abfoIuteaM^ 
narch  as  any  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  3  his  Crown  is  heredi- 
tary, and  dcfcends  to  Females. 

Revenues.]  The  King's  Revenues,  which  arife  from  n- 
nous  Cuftoms  and  Duties  laid  on  Goods,  ^r.  It  is  prefumcili 
do  not  a^mount  to  much  more  than  5,000^000  /.  Sttrlmgy  when 
the  Multitude  of  Salaries,  Perquifites,  ^c*  are  deducted. 

Forces.]  It  is  faid,  the  Spanijh  Troops  amount  to  aboot 
70,000,  in  time  of  Peace,  which  is  a  Force  fu^cient  to  repidfe 
any  Enemy  that  (hall  attempt  to  bvade  theni ;  even  Franct  it* 
fcif,  if  unaflifted  by  the  Maritime  Powers, 

Religion*]  The  Ronmn  Catholic  being  the  Religion  of 
Spmn^  no  other  Denomination  of  Chriftians  2rc  tolerated.  Al 
the  Spaniards  are  exccedin^y  devoted  to  their  Clergy,  they 
led  by  them  into  the  grofleft  Superflition  and  Bigptrv, 

CtrsTOMS.]  In  Pafftm-wtek  the  S^m^rrfj  praAife  great  Aif 
fterities  ;  fome  will  procure  themfclve^  to  be  faftcncd  to  a  CnA 
in  their  Shirts,  with  their  Arms  extended  in  Imitarion  of  0* 
Saviour,  uttering  the  moft  difmal  Groans  and  LamentadaWj 
others  will  walk  barefooted  over  Rocks  and  Mountains,  to  foo* 
diflant  Shrine,  10  perform  their  Devotions. 

But  on  Feitivalsthe  Scene  is  very  different ;  for  then  they^J- 
pofc  the  richeft  Shrines,  and  all  the  Treafures  of  their  Chuctbe^ 
to  public  View  i  the  People  are  adorned  with  all  their  Jewcbl 
nnd  in  the  hottcft  Weather,  when  the  Sun  Ihines  out  in  its  W 
Luftte,  they  carry  lighted  lurches  in  their  Hands,  which,  «■ 
the  Sun-beams  over  their  Heads,  almofl  melt  the  fupcfftiiioii 
Crowd. 

Serenading  feems  to  be  2.  Diverfton  almoft  peculiar  m 
PcoplCt    Not  a  young  FdJow.  fcarce,  when  thr  I-ore*^ 


«^f" 
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K>n  hlfti,  bul  rpends  the  befl  Flirt  of  die  Night  in  fiidi  Amule- 
c;nti«  tho*  they  had  little  more  ISlnowIcdge  of  the  Ladj  than 
\mn  ^h&t  had  of  the  celebrated  DMma.  v 

The  Spmiards  are  inchanted  with  their  Bull-feafts :  How^ 
rcr  the/e  Entertainment  si  are  rt$t  exhibited  fo  frequendj  a$ 

i^jcrly.  ^  ,    _  ^^*^    '• 

*"  "^^Cily  ^'Granada  is  a  large  fumptu^ 

'  Kingi9''  (aid  to  contain  L^rin|s  and 

r  Rrty  thoufand  People  ;  the  Walb 

^per,   Porphyry,  and  other  beautiful 

^  fort  of  Mojaic  W  prk,  with  abundance 

I  Arabian  Chara£l«TS. 

RTUG  A  L. 

3.i)yiATi;J'T^HE  Face  of  this  Country  is  very  rough,  and 
'  '    I     the  Mountains  are  fome  pf  the  moft  Wrea 

^iMaiVut  ofthe  Continent ;  however,  towards  the  Bottoms 
r  dicitoy  they  are  wdl  planted  with  Vines,  which  yield  ex- 
ifleot  Wines.  Portugal  produces  Abundance  of  Olives, 
^ums.  Lemons,  Citrons,  Almonds,  Chefnuts,  Figs,  Rai- 
■1^  PameKranates,  aad  other  Fruits  common  to  us;  but  they 
ip  not  lecEoned  fo  good  as  thofe  in  the  Southern  Province^  of 


^ 


YIRKMBNT.]   This  Kingdom,  after  feveral    furprifing 
of  Fortune,  was  feized  upon  in  the  Year  158®  by  Pht* 
Kim  efSpairty  and  it  continued  a  Spanijh  Province  till 
.  Tpe  Spaniards  having  been  weakened  by  a  long  War 
P^nci^  and  the  Revolt  of  the  Cataknians^  the  jP^rtu^ 
bad  a  fiur  Opportunity  of  delivering  their  Country  from 
ible foreign  Yoke;   and  as  the  Duke  of  Braganza 
the  next  in  Blood  to  their  former  Princes,  they  made  him 
Ofier  of  die  Crown,   which  he  accepted  ;  but  much  Blood 
ibed  to  maintain  him  in  it  afterwards.    The  King  of  Por^ 
is  an  ablblute  Monarch,  and  his  Crown  hereditary.  The 
Government  of  Portugal  and  Spain  have  a  great  Refem- 
^ ;  for  die  Portugueft  endeavour  to  imitate  their  Neigh- 
in  an  public  Aflairs. 

rBHUlsJ  The  King  of  Portugats  Revenues  arife  chief- 
fiom  tbe  Gopds  exported  and  imported  :  The  whole  clear 
^^'*^  upon  a  moderate  Computation,  is  about  i,200,ooc/. 

>KCBt  J  The  Forces  of  the  King  of  Portugal^  according 
!  beft  Ac96ount,'  do  not  amount  to  20,000  \  nor  can  they 

wcD 
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well  be  thou^t  to  man  and  pgy  30  Men  of  War  oTdieLafr  | 
If  they  have  this  Number  of  Ships,  a  Squadron  of  E^g^  « 
Duid^  of  half  the  Number,  would  not  be  afraid  to  cnpge 
them*  They  ferve  chiefly  for  ConToys  to  dicir  Brstfii  Fbeo, 
and  are  very  often  ufed  as  Merchant-fliips  to  import  Govds  a 
Treafuie  from  their  foreign  Settlements. 

REtiGiON.]  The  Tenets,  grofieft  Errors  and  Comipdocs 
of  the  Church  of  Ronuj  are  embraced  by  the  Pmrtugutfe^  wh^ 
like  the  Spaniards^  are  exceedingly  devoted  to  the  Clergy. 

Customs.]  The  Cuftoms  are  in  a  manner  the  fame  widi 
thofe  in  Spain. 

Curiosities.]  In  a  Lake  on  the  Top  of  the  Hill  ftXb 
in  Poriugalzit  found  Pieces  of  Ships,  tho'  it  be  diftant  from  dw 
Sea  more  than  twelve  Leagues.  Near  to  Roja  there  is  a  Lake 
remarkable  for  its  rumbling  Noife,  which  is  commonly  hearJ 
before  a  Storm,  and  that  at  the  Diftance  of  fifteen  or  fixteen 
Miles.  About  eight  Leagues  from  Coimbra  is  a  Fountain, 
which  fwallows  up,  or  draws  in,  whatfoever  Thing  only  touches 
the  Surface  of  its  Waters  ;  an  Experiment  of  which  is  often 
made  with  the  Trunks  of  Trees. 

Of  FRANCE. 

CLiMATE.]'TpHE  Air  of  this  Countrj',  in  gqicral,  is 
X  ver)'  temperate,  pleafant,  and  healthhdi 
the  Soil  extremely  fruitful,  particularly  in  Corn,  Wine,  and 
Fruits. 

Government.]  As  to  the  Form  of  Government  ofFrsmit 
the  Icgiflative,  as  well  as  the  executive  Po\%'er,  is  veftcd  foldf 
in  the  King:  His  Ed'uSis  arc  of  the  Force  of  A 6b  of  Parlia- 
ment with  us,  and  he  appoints  the  Judires  and  OflfccR  «Ao 
arc  to  put  them  in  Execution. 

The  Crown  of />^;;tr  is  hereditary  j  but  all  Females  arc  ex- 
cluded by  the  Saliquc  Law. 

Revenues.]  The  'J\iX(S  ufually  levied  in  Frana  arc,  the 
TailUy  or  Land-tax,  the  Tali.sn^  tlic  Subfiftcncc- money,  thi 
Jtides^  and  tlie  Guhlles,  Wy  the  Jidts  are  underflood  iD 
Duties  and  Culioms  on  Goods  and  Merchandizes,  except 
Salt.  The  GakUa  arc  l^axes  ariiing  from  Salt.  The  other 
Taxes  arc,  the  Poll-tax:  the  Tenths  of  all  the  Eftatcs  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  the  Fiftieth  IVnny,  or  the  Fiftieth  Part  of  the  Pro- 
duce of  the  Earth  ;  the  Tenths  and  Free  Gifts  of  the  Clciff- 
From  thcfc,  and  ilic  Revenues  ai ifing  from  the  Crown  LaA 

FuKh 
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FineSy  bfc.  and  from  the  high  Dudes  impoicd  on  all  Provi« 
lions  brought  into  Part's^  arife  Fifteen  Millions  SurUngy  and 
upwards,  annually,  to  the  Government.  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  thofe  violent  Methods  fometimes  pradtifed  by  the 
French  Court,  in  order  to  raife  Money,  to  fupport  her  Pro- 
jeSts  and  vaft  Armies ;  which  are,  raifing  the  Value  of  the 
Coin,  and  compelling  the  People  to  take  Paper  for  their  Mo- 
ney, and  then  compounding  with  them  to  take  Half,  or 
perhaps  a  Quarter,  of  their  refpediive  Debts,  when  they 
come  to  be  paid  :  And  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  King  makes 
as  much  by  thcfe  oppreflive  Methods  as  the  above  annual 
Revenues. 

Forces.]  The  Armies  of  France  were  never  fo  numerous 
as  in  the  Reign  of  Lewis  XIV.     In  the  War  which  preceded 
the    Peace    of   Utrecht j    they  amounted    to  near     ^^,^^r 
400,000  Men ;  and,  'tis  faid,  they  arc  not  much 
lefs  at  prefent,  when  the  Regiments  arc  complcated. 

Religion.]  The  eftablilhed  Religion  in  France  is  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  the  Gallican  Church  pretends  to  en- 
joy greater  Liberties  and  Privileges,  and  to  be  lefs  fubje£l  to 
the  Sec  of  Rsme^  than  any  other  Chriftian  State  of  that  Cora- 
ixiunion.  The  Nation  is  divided  into  two  great  Parties,  one 
of  them  zealous  in  defending  the  Rights  of  the  Gallican 
Church  againft  the  Encroachments  of  RoTne^  and  the  other 
no  lefs  zealous  in  aflcrting  the  Pope's  Supremacy.  The  Pro- 
teftants  (commonly  called  Huguenots)  were  formerly  allow'd 
the  public  Profeffion  of  their  Religion,  by  feveral  Edi<5ls 
granted  by  the  French  Kings  :  But  the  Repeal  of  thcfe  re- 
fpcAive  Edifts  occafioncd  Civil  Wars  ;  and,  at  laft,  Lewis 
XIV.  ordered  all  their  Churches  to  be  deftroyed,  and  vio- 
lently perfecuted  the  Proteftants  ;  which  forced  great  Num- 
bers to  leave  the  Kingdom,  and  feck  for  Shelter  in  foreign 
Parts. 

Customs.]  The  ufual  Divcrfions  of  the  French  are,  either 
Plays,  Gaming,  Walking,  or  Taking  the  Air  in  Coaches. 
Their  Opera's  in  Paris  arc  fine,  and  the  Mufick  admirable. 
The  Tuil/erics,  where  Company  walk  in  the  delightful  Gar- 
dens of  that  Palace,  arc  very  beautiful. 

The   French  do  not  cat  that  Quantity  of  Flcfli 
that   we  do,    nor   do  they  often   drefs  it  in  the     ^'Vr. 
fstme   Manner:    Soops,    Fricaflccs,    Ragouts,  and 
Haflies,  difguis*d   with  Onions,    Herbs  and  Spices,    are  pre- 
ferred before   whole  Joints  boilM  or  roafted.     They  hang  up 
their  Meat  alfo  before  it  is  drcfs'd,    till  is  fo  very   tcnd.r, 

tliat 
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^Mt  fill  Mi^^Jbmm  would  think  it  He  for  the  Dtingtii].  But  if 
the  F\rmch  eat  Ids  Meat  than  we  do^  they  ^re  p^rfeft  Die- 
fourcrs  of  Bread,  which  is  generally  exceeding  light  andgoodi 
They  have  alfo  great  Variety  of  Wines,  which  are  their  ci^ 
binary  Drink,  and  are  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  that  Spdg^  , 
llncfi  md  yivadty  ib  remarkable  In  die  FrmtdK  Cf^  m 
foftXf  mudi  drank  in  the  Nonhern  Fiarts  of  B^mew^    wbid^ 

yield  little  or  no  Winew    ThU  Nation  is  mudi 
l^^«  more  e^iftravagent  in   their  Dre&  than   in  Eatige 

and  Drinking,  An  /f^ii^»  Painter,  being  de£i«ii^ 
to  draw  a  Frmchmcn^  reprefented  him  with  a  Pair  of  Sheers  aaf 
a  Piece  of  Cloth,  intimating,  that  he  was  ei^er  cutting 
(bniethin£  new.  This  Levity  in  Drcfi  is  defpts^d  (w  * 
neaieft  Neighbours  the  IfsUtmsy  Dta^  and  Spammrd^ 
Mbm  alter  the  FaOiion  of  their  Glotftht. 


Of    It  ALT. 

T  it  AL  Y  is  composed  of  fcvertl  independent  States,  wbkh 
I  we  fliall  therefore  mention  fepaiatcly,  and  then  lay  a  few 
Words  of  the  Whole*  ^ 

The  four  firft  Divifions    of  Itaff  belong  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  The  firft  is  Sav&y.  a,  Piedtmnt,  3*  Mtmtfitrrmt^  ^llm 
The  Revenue;  of  the  King  of  S^irdinia    arcabout   jOO^OOOl 
he  keeps  a  good  Body  of  Troops  ii^  Time  of  Peace,  and    ^" 
raife  upwards  of  30,000  gpod  Soldiers.     The  Ifland  of 
dinia^  [belonging  to  the  Duke  of  ^avc^)  one  of  the  largefl  h 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  1 7 1  Miles  from  North  to  S 
•Smd  96  froth  Eaft  to  WclK     There  ate  44  iittie  IQandt 
pendent  on  it,  of  which  S.  /fntiH^^  S,  Pittr&^  TnonJErtf^  and 
ARnara^    are  the  chief ;  many  of  the  other  are  umnliaUr^ 
oardinit  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Sawy^   and  die  Tide 
King,  in  lieu  of  ^/Vf^,  which  was  given  him  by  the  Tteilisk 
of  Uir^cbi  and  Eaden^  <ind  taken   ftom  him  in  \*}\%.    The 
Soil  of  this  Ifland  is  fruitful,  when  it  is  manured  i  the  Air  tn 
Summer  ts  hot   and  fultrv,    and   reckon'd   very     ttnheillhbl^ 
There  arc  but  few  Towns  of  any  Note,  and  bat  thinly  peopled  $  ^ 
and  the  Natives  are   an   uopoliflied  Generation.     The  Fact    1 
of  this  Ifland  is  very  tough,     5.  Grmq,   a  Republic.     Tfee 
Government  is  committed  to  the  Doge  or  Duke,  chofen  eva? 
two  Years,  but  lodg'd  in  the  Senate*     Revenuet   200,000 1 
aojcoo  Forccf.    Navy  6  Gallies.    6.  Mikn^  Dutcfey.  TIk 
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Govemnwiit  is  lodg'd  in  the  Senate,  fubjeA  to   i^  Con* 
trotil   iaf  tbe  Emperor.     Revenues  about  300,000^     The 
Forces  that  can  be  raifed  are  near   30,000.     7.    Manhta^ 
Dutchy.    Government  under  the  Emfp-or.    Revenues  about 
80,000/.    8»     A/m^tm^,  Dutcby.    TheRevenuesof  this  Duke, 
who  is  abfidute,  amount  to  near  z  00,000/.    9.    ParmOj  be- 
longs to  the  Infant  Don  Pbllh  of  Spain.     Revenues  near 
,lop,ooo/.     10.  Vimci.    Th^' Venetian  Government  is   lodg- 
^edin  the  Nobility;  but  conditionally  commited  to  the  Doge, 
rwho  keeps  his  Poft  for  Life.       Revenues    are    1,200,000/. 
^Fbrcci^  24,000.    Navy,  30  Men  of  War,  and  109  G^ics, 
'^tt**Tufcemf:  divided  into  i.  the  Florentine\  2.  xhtPifan\  3. 
iSj^Sumais.  SubiecS):  to  its  own  Duke.  Revenues  are  500,000/. 
Forces,  fmall.  ^NaVy,   12  Gallies.     12.  Lucca^  Republic,  to 
Spain.  17.  DelU  Prefidii^  to  Spain.     14.   Piombino^  to  Spain. 
l§.  S.  J^rm,  Republic.  16.  P^A  Dominions.  Government 
as  abfohite  as  any  in  Europe,    The  Revenues  of  his  Holinefi 
are  veiy  confiderable.    Forces,  fcarce  worth  notice.     Navy, 
about  20  Gallies.     j  7.    Naples.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  both  gi- 
ven to  Don  Carlosj  with  the  Title  of  King,  in  the  Year  1736. 
His  .Revenues,   1,000,000/.   Forces,    about  20,000.    Navy, 
about  20  fmall  Men  of  War.     18.   Siclfyy  which  lies  in  a  very 
Wvm  Climate,  but  healthful   Air,  being  refreKh'd  with  cool 
BfC^ees  from  the    Sea  and   Mountains.      There    is    not  a 
Cbuntry  in  Europe  whofe  Hills  and  Plains  are  more  fruitful 
ihan  diofe  of  this  Ifland,  which  has  now  the  iame  Sovereign 
jrtlh  Naples.    19.  CorjSca.    20.  Malta ^  (fubje£t  to  its   own 
Stand  Mafter)  is  a  fniall  Ifland,  about  20   Miles  in   Length, 
10  in  Brtiuith,  nearlv  of  an  oval  Figure;  and  of  a  white   . 
Rock,   covered    witn  a  Foot  of  Earth,  or  thereabouts.  • 
Air  is  generally  clear  and  healthful,  but  exceffive  hot» 
I  it  is  not  refre(h*d  with  cool  Breezes  from  the  Sea;  the 
gil  fruitful  enough.    The  Ifland  is  ftockM  with  loofe  Women 
un  Greece^  who  rcfort  hither  to  accommodate  the  unmarried 
lifg^^s  ^^   others   who  defpife  a  conjugal  Life.      Their 
lage  is  a  barbarous  Jrabic. 

IMATB.  J      The  Air  of  Italy  is  generally  pure,  tem- 

and  h^thful,  except  in  the  Campania  aoout  Rome^ 

it  is  very  unhealthful  from   June   to    September ;   and 

the  Appennine  Mountains  it  is  exceeding  cold;  on  the 

iStdeof  them,  efpeciallv  the  South  oi  Naples^  the  Heats 

Ooublelbme;  the  Norm  Side  of  them  is  more  healthful, 

\  cooler,  than  the  Provinces  on  the  South ;  but  here 

»art  fine  unhealthful  Spots. 

r^al^l.  '      Q^.  Trade.] 


Tradb.1    Aafy  takes  from  England  Braaddodl, 
ells.  Buys,  Druggets,  Calimancocs,  and  divcn  bcbtf 
Trade  mAh    u '^V^i  ,P«^  Quantities  of  Fifll,  as  F& 
™J^^   Herrings,  Salmon,   Niwfoundlani  Cod,  e^r 
*'«^       per,  and  other   Eajl-India   Gqods.      The 
modities  England  uloes  from  them,   are  Raw,  TTirow 
Wrought  Silk,  Wine,  Oil,  Soap,  Olives,  fome  Dyers 
Anchovies,  Marble,    fcfr.     Formerly  we  received  a  coi 
able  Balance  from  thcmj  but  the  Frejuh  now  fupplymj 
with  very  great  Quantities  of  Woollen  Manufaflures,  an 
having  got  Part  of  the  Newfoundland  Trade,  and  as  n 
port  great  Quantities  of  1  hrown  and  Raw  Silk  from  ti 
^  to  carry  on  our  Manu&flures,  it   is  tbougl 

ft^Com"  ^^'^"^^  .".^^  againft  us  is  confiderahle. 
1^^^  "  Commodities  exported  out  of  Italy^  into 
Foreign  Parts,  #re  chiefly  Com,  Wine^ 
Silks,  Velvets,  TafFaties,  Grograms,  Fuftians,  their 
Manufaftures;  Gold  Wire,  Alum,  Armour,  Glafles,  GTr. 
Character  J  The  Italians  excel  in  a  complaifant,  < 
ing  Behaviour  to  each  other,  and  AfTability  to  Foretj 
obferving  a  Medium  between  the  Levity  of  the  Frtnci 
the  ftarch'd  Gravity  of  the  Spaniards^  and  are  by  fii 
fobereft  People  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chrifliaa  W 
though  they  abound  in  Plenty  of  the  choiceft  Wines;  i 
there  any  thing  like  Luxurv  to  be  feen  at  the  Tabks  t 
Great.  Thrjr  are  generally  Men  of  Wit,  and  have  a  G 
for  Arts  and  dciences  \  nor  do  they  want  Application.  Id 
Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architefhire,  are 
»  £ivourite  Studies ;  there  are  no  People  on  the  Face  oi 
Earth  that  have  brought  them  to  greater  Perfe£tion. 

Religion.]  The  Italians  are  zealous  Pnrfeflbrs  ol 
'  Dodrine  of  the  Church  of  Ronu.  The  Jiws  arc  here 
rated  in  the  public  Exercife  of  their  Religion.  The  Nat 
either  out  of  Fear  of  the  dreadful  Inquifition,  or  in  Revet 
to  the  Pope,  or  by  being  induftrioufly  kept  in  Ignonnc 
the  Protefrant  Dodlrine,  entertain  monftrous  Notions  I 
the  Diflenters  from  the  Roman  Church. 

Curiosities.]  The  Curiofities  of  this  Coontrf 
chiefly  the  following.  In  Rome  are  Ampitheatres^  psrtki 
lythat  begun  by  Vefpafian^  and  finifhed  by  Dmmtian:'\ 
umphal  Arches,  as  that  of  Conjiantim  the  Great,  erefle' 
him  in  Memory  of  his  ViSory  obuin'd  over  the  Ty 
JUbxentiuSy  with  this  Infcription,,  Uberatm  UMs,  Fmm 
Pads  I  that  eredled  to  T.  Vejpafian^  upon  his  takingdieCi 
and  fpoiling  the  Temple,  of  Jirufalm\  add  the  Trioi* 
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tridge^  ^ivbofe  Ruins    are  ftill  vifible  near  Port  Angtk^  lb 
Qu^  fqnitied  fornierlyy  that,  by  a  Decree  of  the  Senate,  none 
\l  the  meaner  People  were  fufiered  to  tread  upon  the  lame : 
laths ,  of  Antoninus  Piusy  which  were  of  prodigious  Bignefs  ; 
bofe  of  Alexander  Sevemsj  the  magnificent  Ruins  whereof  are 
lear  the  Church  of  St.  Eujachio :  The  Pillar  ereaed  by  M. 
lureBus  Antmnus  the  Emperor,    in  Hoy)ur   of  his  Father 
Intomnus  Pius^  being  as  yet  175  Foot  high;    another  Pillar 
n  Honour  of  Trajan  \  another  in  Honour  of  JuUusy  upon  his 
Yaval  Vi£loiy  over  the  Carthaginians  ;  to  thefe  add  the  two 
^beliiks  formerly  belonging  to  the  famous  Circus  Maximus^ 
legun  by  Tarqtunius  Prifcus^   augmented   by   J.  Cafur  and 
ihgufius^  and  adorned  by  Trajan  and  Heliogabalus  \   add  the 
liree  FUlars  of  admirable  Strufiure,  which  formerly  belodged 
O  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator^  built  by  Romulus^  upon  his 
i^i&ory  ofer  die  Sabines :  The  ^uins  of  Templum  Pacis^  built 
"ijf  Titus  ViAafiany   adorn'd  with  fome  of  the  Spoils  of  the 
xcsafkidjeru/alem:  Laftly,  the  very  Plate  of  Brais,  on  which 
the  Liwa  6t  the  Ten  Tables  were  written,  is  ftill  to  be  feen 
n  the  Capitol.    In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  are  the  Remains 
>f  a  fair  Am^itheatre,  and  Cicero^s  Academy,  near  Puzzuoh  ; 
Ub,  between  this  Place  and  Bai^e,  are  the  Arches  and  Ruins 
f  that  prodigious  Bridge^  being  three  Miles  long,  built  by 
VllmAr.    The  Ruins  of  Nero's  Palace,   with  the  Tomb  of 
\JrirgiBus  Maroy  in  the  Gardens  of  S.  Severinoy  near  the 
ihance  of  the  Grotto  of  PauftUpuSy   near  Naples  ^   which 
rodo   is  a  large  Cartway,    about  a  Mile  long,   cut  under 
twnd  quite  through  a  Mounuin.     To  thefe  we  may  add  that 
digv  of  Nature,  the  terrible  Volcano  Vefuviusy  about  7  Milg^ 
n  me  City  of  Naples.    The  wtry  Stone  upon  which  Ju&ui 
ir  ftood,    when  he  made  an  Oration  to  his  Men,   por- 
ing them  to  pafs  the  RuUcoUy  and  advance  ftrait  to  Rome^ 
be  feen  at  Rimini.    Amongft  the  famous  Roman  Cauie* 
V  we  nuy  reckon  that  of  flaminiusy  reaching  from  Roma 
kmniy  being  five  Days  Journey,  which  employ'd  the  SoU 
during  the  Time  0/ Peace. 
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Of  G  ERMANT. 

Climate.]  T^  HE  Soil  of  the  Netherlands  is,  in  general^ 
J.  {()  tcrtilc,  in  Grain,  Roots,  and  many  Sorts 
of  Fruits,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  paralklM  by  any  Spot  of 
Ground  in  the  fiimc  CHmatc.  Towards  the  North  of  Germ  fiy 
it  is  verv  ci-ld  .n  AVintcr,  but  in  the  Southmoft  Provinces  the 
Air  is  vcTv  ttMJipcratc,  and  the  Soil  of  Grrw^»?y,  in  gcncr.il,  is 
vcrv  fertile.  'J 'he  Air  of  Hutigaty  is,  by  many,  rcckon'd  \cry 
unhLakhful  ;  which  is  chiefly  occafioncd  from  the  gicat  ^^mM" 
tity  of  monrifli  (iround,  and  the  many  Lakes,  witli  whuii  ih:s 
Country  abounds.  However,  the  Soil,  in  geiRr.il,  is\ervtrdii- 
ful  in  Corn,  \\n^  various  Soits  of  plcafant  Fruits,  and  ahb  .^.rtorus 
excellent  Palturage.  Hungary  produces  valuable  Mines  ot  Cop- 
per, Iron,  Q^iickfilvc',  Antimony,  and  Salt. 

GovERN'MRNT.j  The  Power  of  the  Gernuin  Empcrvs 
hath  not  been  at  all  Times  the  fame:  For  C/v7;Ar.\-;;':,  who 
laid  the  Foundation  of  this  Empire,  enjoy'd  great  Pan  of  (nr- 
fjtansy  France^  and  Italy^  of  whicli  he  was  abfolutc  Monarch, 
and  took  the  Liberty  ot  difpofuig  of  his  Dominions  to  h^^  Sui- 
celfor  at  his  Death,  as  many  fuccecding  Fmperors  did  af:or- 
wards.  The  firft  Occafion  o\  erectini:  a  Kin<:j  of  the  ^:r;.:v/ 
proceeded  from  a  Contrivance  of  fome  f'mpetors,  to  fcx'ure  the 
Imperial  Crown  to  their  own  Families;  they,  making  ufc  of 
their  Authority  while  they  were  in  Poiteflion  of  the  Throne, 
cafily  influenced  the  Electors  to  chufe  a  Son,  a  Brother,  or  a 
Relation,  to  be  crown'd  King  o{  Hutigary^  afterwards  King 
of  Bchemia^  and  then  King  of  the  Ro??ians.  By  this  Cuftom 
the  Empire  feem'd  to  be  intail'd  on  the  Males  of  the  jf:..:r:an 
Family,  it  having  been  much  the  fame  thing  to  clccl  a  King 
of  the  Roma?:s  as  to  chufe  an  Emperor.  But  L:'sf:.\iy  the  late 
Emperor's  Father,  form'd  a  Defi^m  to  fettle  the  Vucceffion  in 
the  Female  Line,  on  the  Failure  of  a  Male  Iffue  •,  which 
Scheme,  about  fiftj'  Years  ago,  was  communicated  to  the 
Diets  of  the  Empire,  where  it  rcceivM  all  the  Valiuiiv  they 
could  give  it,  and  was  called  the  Pruo^ntitic  S(v:e*::*:. '  The 
principal  Mcml.ers  of  the  Empire,  after  the  Kin^:  of  the  Pi- 
7na7Uy  arc  the  Nine  Electors,  of  whom  the  Three  firft  are  Ec- 
clefiaftical,  viz.  the  Eledors  of  Alentx^  Triers^  and  C::fg^\ 
the  King  oi Bohemia^  the  Duke  of  Bavaria^  tlic  Duke  ofSiixr:}. 
the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg  (King  of  Prujfia)^  the  P:inc: 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine^  and  the  Duke  of  Brunjivick  (King  ol 
England),  Every  Elcftor  is  Sovereign  in  his  Dominions; 
they  can  make  taws,    cflablifh  Couiti  of  Jufticc,  coin  RJone*. 
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Icv^  Tttceiy  nuke  Alliances  among  themfdves,  and  alfo  with 
foreifli  States,  provided  they  do  not  Jtend  to  the  Prejudice  of 
the  uapire,  raife  Fortifications,   and  make  Peace  or  War, 
under  fome  Reftridions.     Befides   thefe  EieAors,   there  are 
many  other  Princes  who  cxcrcife   a  Sovereign  Power  over 
thofe   in   their  own   Dominions.    The  General 
Diit^  or  Affembly  of  the  Empire,  confifts  of  the    ^ift. 
Eledors,    Ecclefiaftical  Princes,   Secular  Princes, 
the  Repreientatives,  or  Deputies,  of  the  Imperial  or  Free  Ci- 
ties, which  are  a  kind  of  little  Commonwealths:  This  great 
Body  comprehends  gbove   300  different  Sovereignties,  which 
are  the  Suodivifions  of  the  Nine  Circles  of  the 
Empire.     The  Authority  of    the  Emperor  over     Emperor's 
tiie  Stat«  confifts,     i.    In   prefiding  at  the  Im-    ^r^^^«- 
perial  Diets,  and   in   having    a  Negative  Voice     ^^'' 
therein,    a.  In  that  all  the  Princes  and  States  of 
Gemmf  are  obliged  to  do  him  Homage,  and  (wear  Fidelity 
to  him.    3.  That  he,  or  his  Generals,  have  a  Right  to  com- 
mand the  Forces  of  all  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  when  uni- 
ted together.     4.  That  he  receives  a  kind  of  IVibute  from  all 
the  Princes  and    States  of   the  Empire,   called   the  Roman    - 
Mcnibs.    5.   That  he  can  enfranchife  Cities,    inftitute  Uni- 
verfities,  and  the  like ;  and  is  the  Fountain  of  Honour  in  his 
Dominions.    But  his  Imperial  Majefty  has  not  the  Power  of 
making  War  or  Peace,  or  of  levying  Taxes,  without  the  Con- 
lent  of  the  EleSors,  and  other  Princes  of  the  Empire  ;  neither 
can  he  make  Laws,  or  fufpend  them,  without  Confent  of  the 
Diet,  or  Aflembly  of  tlie  States.    Each  of  the 
Thirteen  Cantons  of  the  Switzers  forms  a  Republic    Govemmmi 
afiort;    but    are   leagued    together,    and    confti-.   ^  f^ 
tute  what  is   called  the  Commonwealth   of  the    ^'^'^^^^y 
'  Sunffisj  or  the  Helvetic  Body,  from  their  ancient 
Name,  HehetiL    The  Government,  in  fome  of  the  Cantons,    -' 
is  Ariftocratical,  and,  in  others,  Democratical :   The  Seven  ' 

f      Ariflocratical    Cantons  are  thofe  of  Zurich^    Bertiy    Luarf^  '' 

^   JBf/By  Rrihergj  Soleure^  and  Schafhaufen  :  the  other  Six  are  De».' 
mocraticaU 

^         RiVBNUBS  and  Foecss.]     As  to  the  Forces  which  die 
fevcndf  rinces  and  Dominions  of  the  Empire  are^  by  their  Re- 

t"   ^'vemtcs^-  or  Taxes,  able  to  maintain,  they  are  computed  to 
.  ^aooiQiunt  to  upwards  of  400,000  Men,  whereof  near  260^006 
n^  uTually '  kqpt  in  Pay  in  Time  of  Peace.    As 
'jwqpcr  die  Produfi^   or  Track  of  Svntxerlfind^    ofSwitxer*    ' 
jtfH  ^tconfidenUe^  the  p^blic  Rerenues- are   not    ^^- 
Mmi  JBu^  18  thejr  Ire -feiy*  friqpl,  Aej  lay  up 
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fiifhes  them  with  a  confidcrable  Treafure.  Standing  Forces 
have  ever  been  thought  inconfitlent  with  the  Welfare  of  thefe 
Republics,  fince  their  hril  Inftitution  ;  but  there  is  no -where, 
in  Europe^  a  better  rcoulatcd  Militia  :  With  thefe  they  have, 
from  time  to  time,  inaintained  their  Liberties  againft  all  the  At- 
tempts of  the  Houfes  oi  Aiiflria^  and  Frame,  The 
Of  Prujia,  Addition  of  67/^; j  to  the  King  of  Pr/z^u's  Domi- 
nions, is  a  very  confidcrable  Acquifition  ,  and  this 
Prince  may  now  maintain  upwards  of  50,000  Men  ;  for  it  has 
been  calculated,  that,  before  this  Conquel^,  he  could  maintain 
40,000  Men  and  upwards. 

Religion.]     The  Laws  of  the  Empire  give  free  Tolera- 
tion  to  the   public  Excrcife  of  the  Popifl)^  Calvin ifi^  and  Lu- 
theran Profcflions.     Tlie  Doctrine  of  Calvin  now 
Rrli^hn  in      bears    a  great  Sway   in  Prujjia^    and  fome   other 
Prujfia.  Tcrritciitsi  belonging   to  the  Elcftor  of  BrandiB- 

burg.  However,  the  greatcfl  Part  of  the  Empire 
1b  Hungary,  i\\\\  adhere  to  the  Pcpijh  Religion.  Tlic  prevailing 
Religion  in  } {unwary  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
Rofnc ;  next  to  it  is  the  Doctrine  of  Luther  and  Ckifi ;  and 
befides  thefe  there  are  more  Sorts  and  Scctb  of  Chriilians,  as  a!fo 
many  jfni-s  and  Mahotnetans, 

Customs.]  Hujiting  the  wild  Boar,  or  Deer,  is  the  Sport 
moft  gcntiaily  fjUmV^d  in  Germany  by  the  Qiiality.  Theic  is 
no  Nation  more  in  Love  wiih  Travelling  than  the  Germansi 
but  this  Fiiilion  freqiicnfly  ruins  their  Eftate?,  and  impoverilhcs 
their  Count  v  j  for  a  German  Nobleman  will  not  be  ilen  in  a 
foicii^[i  Court,  wit!iout  an  Equipage  fuitaMe  to  bib  Qiiality, 
and  often  bcvorid  ir.  !n  their  Houfes  Fire  is  feldom  fccn,  ex- 
cept in  the  Kitchci. ;  hut  their  Rooms  are  heated  bv  a  Stove, 
or  Oven,  to  iwv  Ov  j^ree  they  dtfire.  In  the  Winter,  they  lay 
one  feather-bed  over,  and  another  under  them. 

Of  the   UNITED   P  ROF  f  XCES. 

•T*  H  E  &cvci\  UfiitCi! Provinces  are,  i.  Hellaml  2.  ZialanJr 
"*  3.  Uirecht,  4.  Over\jeL  5.  Frii'fiand,  6.  GrGimr»gcn- 
7,  GuilcLilarJ, 

CMr:.\'if.]  TIic  Air  of  this  Country  would  be  all  f^g 
and  Milt,  if  It  was  net  purify'd  by  the  Sharpnefs  of  thcif 
Frjrts,  which  never  tail  10  vifit  theni,  with  every  Eaft  Wind, 
for  abjuc  Four  Moii'.hs  in  the  Year,  and  are  much  fevcrer 
tl^an  with  us,  t'uu:\h  there  is  fcarce  any  DiiFcrence  in  the 
Latitude  :  I'ur  the  Wind  come.^  to  thtm  over  a  long  TraS 
of  frozen  Cjn.inuit  ;  but  is  moiftened  by  the  Vapours, 
or  foftwH  d  by  t!ic  Warmth  of  the  Sea's  Motion,  before  it 
reaches  us,    TVvv^  Co\x\\\x>j  Vv^  \«^'  low  s  and  though  the  Soil 

is 
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it  natnnBjr  wct^  .yet  the  induftrious  Inhabitants  do  fo  drain  it 
by  yaft  Midtitudes  of  artificial  Canab,  that  the  Ground  ia 
inade  very  fit  for  excellent  Paftura^e  and  Tillage.  They  em- 
ploy the^eateft  Part  of  their  Land  in  grazing  of  vaft  Herds  of 
ICine;  The  natural  Products  of  Holland  2rcj  chiefly.  Butter  ai»i 
Chede. 

Government.]  The  Unhed  Provinces  are  a  Confederacy 
of  many  independent  States ;  for  not  only  every  Province  it 
fomeign,  and  independent  of  any  other  Power,  but  there  aren 
in  every  .Province,  feveral  Ref^ublics,  independent  of  each 
other,  and  which  are  not  bound  by  the  Decrees,  or  A£tSf 
of  the  States  of  the  Province,  till  luch  Decrees  are  rad^d 
by  each  jparticular  City,  or  Republic,  which  fends  Deputies^ 
or  Reprefenuttves,  to  the  Provincial  Aflembly.  But  all  thefe^ 
joined  tooetber^  make  up  one  Republic,  the  moft  confiderable  in 
the  WorU ;  which  Republic  is  governed  by  the  Aflembly  of 
the  States  General,  confiding,  of  Seven  Voices,  each  Province 
having  One.  As  thefe  States  General  can  neither  make 
War  or  Peace,  enter  into  new  Alliances,  or  raifc  Monqr> 
without  the  Confent  of  every  Province ;  fo  neither  can  um 
States  Provincial  determine  thefe  Things  without  the  Confent 
of  every  Republic,  or  City,  which,  by  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Ptroviocc^  hath  a  Voice  in  the  Aflembly :  Which  (hews,  that 
tfaefe  Provinces  and  Cities  are  not  united  by  fo  ftrong  a  Tye^ 
jtt  thofe  who  are  governM  by  one  Sovereign,  except  fo  far  at 
Neceffity  obliges  them  to  keep  together.  This  Commonwealdi 
grew  to  that  Grandeur  in  the  Space  of  Fifty  Years,  as  to  rival 
vie  mod  formidable  Powers  in  Eurepi  \  and  to  difpute  the  Do* 
sniiiion  of  the  Sea  even  with  BritatHy  which  rais'd  them  from 

J  Obfcurity. 

Trade.]  There  is  not  a  Nation  under  the  Sun,  where 
the  People  apply,  themfelves  with  more  Diligence  to  all  man- 
ner of  mechanic  Arts,  than  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Country. 
The  Manufactures  formerly  peculiar  to  other  Countries  are 
liere  almofl  brought  to  Pertedtion ;  not  fo  much  by  thelns^' 
auHy  of  ihe  Dutehf  but,  in  Imitation  of  ancient  Rsnu^  vm 
once  diilre&'d  People  invited  all  others,  in  the  like  fliattei^d 
Condition,  to  join  them,  and  fet  up  the  (ame  Employments  as 

^Aey  carried  on  in  d)eir  refpedive  Countries.  In  HgtrUm 
diey  make  the  fineft  Linen,  and  give  it  fo  pure  a  Whit^ 
Aat  they  bring  it  from  all  the  reft  of  the  Provmces,  and  even 
An  Girmanf^  and  other  foreign  Countries,  to  bleach  it  here : 

,  Jlk'  Ibis  Pbce   are  alio    mamifiiAured    fiiae   Silks,  Gauzes» 


\  #^  fioiM'd  ydvetfi    Gold    and  Silver  Brocades,    aud 
k^imr  fkfa^Stiifi.    Tbefar  WooUen  Manufii^ures  flouriOi  moft 
tifiyillii  II  they. wikt  BroiA and  Naorojv  Qc^So^ 
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and  Camblets ;  but  ft  ill  inferior  to  thofc  of  Briiainj  or  thef 
would  not  purchafc  our  Woollen  Manufadures  to  export  to 
other  Nations.     Their  Wool  thq*  have  from  Spain^  Germany^ 
and   Turkey:    Nor  arc  the   Silk  ManufiicSlures  of  Holland  (b 
good  as  thofe  of  France  or  Italy ;  but  being  cheaper,  they  go 
off  better.     As  to  the  Navigation  of  this  mighty  State,   it  is 
frcmjently  faid,  that  the  Number  of  larc;e  Ships,  and  Vcflys 
of  burden,    is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  ktigland  \    for,  to  the 
Balticj  it  is    computed,  the  Dutch  employ  a  Thoufand  more 
Ships   than  the  EngVjh ;  but  this  is   balanced   by  the  Number 
of  Ships  we  fend  to  our  Plantations  in  Anurica^  where  the 
Hollanders  have  little  or   no  Trade;  but,  however,  in  evcty 
other  Country  almoft,  whither  the  EngUJh  and  Dutch  trade, 
more  of  our  Ships  are  found  than  of  the  United  Provinces: 
And,  upon  a  late  Computation,  the  Quantity  of  Shipping  be- 
longing to  the  EngUjhy  amounts  to  930,000  Tons  ;  and  to  the 
Dutchy  90^^,000  Tons.     The  Trade   of  the  United  Provinus 
with  the  Britijh  Ifles  is  very  great :   From  England^  particu- 
larly,   they  import  Broad-cloth,  Druggets,    Long-clls,    Stufii 
of  many  Sorts,  Leather,  Corn,  Coals,  and  fomething  of  al- 
moft every  thino:  that  this  Kingdom  produces ;  befides  all  Sorts 
of  India  and    Turkey  re-exported   Goods,    Sugars,    Tobacco, 
Rice,  Ginger,  Pitch  and  Tar,  and  fundry  other  Commodities 
of  the  ProJuce  of  our  American  Plantations.     England  takes 
from    Holland    great    Qiiantities    of   Fine    Hollands,    Linen, 
Threads,  Tapes,  Incles,  Whale-fins,   Brafs  Battery,    Madder, 
Argol,  Lint-feed,  yJc,     The  Trade   is  faid  to  be  confiderabiv 
to   the  Advantage   of  the  Subjc<Jls   of  England.     The  Dutch 
manage  a  prodigious  Trade  in  moft  of  the  known  Parts  of  the 
World  ;  and   {o  induftrious  are  they,  and   fo  numerous,  that 
Holland  may  very  properly   by  compafd  to  a  large  Bee-hive j 
the  Multitude  of  Ships,  daily  going  out  and  in,  lively  repre- 
fent  the  Swarm  of  Bees,  and  the  Hive   is  juftly  reckon'd  the 
Warehoufe    of    the   richcft    and    beft    Commodities    of  all 
Nations. 

Revenues.]  The  Subjects  of  the  United  Provinces  are 
liable  to  a  great  Variety  of  Charges  and  Impofitions.  The 
Council  of  State  draw  up,  every  Winter,  an  Eftimate  of  the 
£xpences  of  the  enfuing  Year,  which  ufually  amount  to  near 
3,000,000  Sterling  in  Time  of  Peace.  This  Sum  is  raised  by  an 
almoft  general  Excifc,  and  Cuftoms,  the  chief  of  which  are^ 
I.  A  Duty  upon  Salt;  2.  upon  Beer;  3.  upon V^idhiallcrs ;  4.  up- 
on Candles;  5.  upon  Turf  for  Firing,  and  Coals  from  EngLaJ; 
6.  upon  Englijh  Cloth,  the  Third  Part  of  the  Value;  7.  upon 
Wheat,  Rye  and  Barley ;  8.  upon  all  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hop 
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that  ire  kOl'd,  a  Sevendi  Part  of  die  'Price ;  9.  for  every 

homed  Beafty  above  three  Years  oM,  Three-pence  per  Mondi ; 

10.  upon  all  Farms  and  Lands,  One  Pound  in  Sixteen ;  1 1.  upon 

Siopf  Eleven  Shillings  the  Barrel ;   12.  upon  Houfes,  the 

Eighth-part  of  the  Rent.    In  fliort,  there  is  not  that  Thing 

Jciuce  in  the  whole  Country  but  fome  Duty  or  other  is  laid 

upon  it.    Their  extraordinary  Taxes,  in  Time  of  War,  are, 

I.  Poll-money,  which  is   uiually  Twenty-pence  per  Head: 

i^^  %m.  Chimney-mpnev,  Twenty-pence  every  Hearth :    Or,  3. 

JLud-tax,  being  Ten  Shillings  for  every  Hundred  Pounds  per 

^^m$.    The  conftant  Chai^ges,  or  Taxes  laid  upon  them,  to 

'defend  their  Country  againft  the  Seas  and  Floods,  amount  to 

JSix^  Pounds  SterBng  for  every  Rod  of  Sea- dy Ice ;  and,  againft 

die  kivers  alio,  the  Charge  of  maintaining  the  Banks  is  very 

gneaf:   But  the  greateft  Charge   of  all  is  the  Draining  the 

^    Country,  when  it  is  overflowed,  and  their  Dykes  broken  through) 

au  they  frequently  are. 

\        FoftCBS.  ]      The  Land  Forces  confift    of   25,000  Men, 

compofed  c^  Swiizersy  Scots j    and  other  Foreigners,   as  well 

.    as  national  Troops.    To  the  Standing  Forces  we  may  add  the 

Ttoa^  they  are  obliged  to  keep  in  3ie  Barrier  Towns  of  the 

.;.  Jhtfirtan  Naberlands.    I  (hall  not  pretend  to  guefs  what  Forces 

Ae  United  Provinces  are  able  to  maintain  ;  but,  from  their  ex- 

tenfive  Coounerce,  Riches,  and  Number  of  Peonle,  we  mar, 

^  Ipreliime,  conclude^  that  there  are  not  many  Kingdoms  m 

Mur^  able  to  equip  out  larger  Fleets,  or  more  numerous 

.    Armies^  than  the  States  General. 

Rbligion.  ]  The  Cahnnifis  are  the  eftablifhed  Church ; 
'>  but  no  Country  in  Europe,  can  boaft  of  more  Religions 
\  than  this  State ;  for  here  all  Se£ls  and  Parties,  in  the  open 
Profeffion  of  their  refpe^Hve  Tenets,  are  tolerated  for  Trad- 
V :  iw  lake;  and  yet  'tis  faid  that  no  Part  of  Chriftendom  is  left 
t  raurious. 

^  Ci/sToMS.  ]  Their  ufual  Way  of  Travelling  is  in  Trccht- 
r  ifchutes,  or  cover'd  Boats,  drawn  by  a  Horfe,  at  the  Rate  of 
:  Three  Miles  an  Hour,  for  which  the  Fare  does  not  exceed 
'  m  Penny  a  Mile,  and  ^ou  have  the  Conveniency  of  carrying 
^  m  Portmanteau  or  Provifions,  fo  that  you  need  not  be  at  any 
^  JExpence  at  a  Public  Houfe  bv  the  Way.  A  Perfon  is  not  in 
L  ihe  laaft  expcrfed  to  the  Weather  in  thele  Veflels,  and  can  fierce 
[ .  Ifed  any^  Motion ;  and  a  Pailengcr  may  read,  or  divert  himlelf 
I  vpon  bis  Journey,  as  he  diinks  proper ;  and  there  is  ifcarce  a 
B  JF0irn  to  which  one  may  not  go  this  Way  eveiy  Day,  and,  if 
(iM«  a  coofiderable Plac^  almoft  evmr  Hour,  at tlie Rinsing 
r»  8eU|  bat  ^  will  not  flay  a  Miuite  afterwards  lor  a 
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Paficngcrs,  tho'  they  fee  him  coming.  The  natives  are  very  dex* 
trous  at  Skating ;  and,  when  the  Rivers  and  Dykes  ars  frozen 
up,  both  Mcn^and  Women  fkate  from  Place  to  Place,  upon 
their  Bufiiiefs ;  It  is  incredible  how  fwift  fomc  of  them  move  in 
ihcir  Skates  ;  no  running  HorTe,  it  is  faid,  can  keep  Pace  with 
them.  When  the  Snow  i*  upon  the  Ground,  and  frozen  over, 
yonng  GcntLmcn  and  Laiies  appear  abroad  in  the  moft  mag- 
nificent Slcdj;e-: ;  c^ch  Sledge  is  drawn  by  a  Horfe,  decked 
with  rich  and  elittcri'ij;  HArncf; ;  in  theCe  they  run  Races  upon 
the  frozen  Snow  :  Great  Numbers  of  thcfe  being  feen  in  the 
Streets  together,  cl'pccially  at  Ainjltrdamy  make  a  very  beautiful 
Shew. 

Of  D  E  N  M  A  R  K. 

THERE  arc  a  great  Number  oFIflands  on  the  Coaft  of  \V 
wa)\  and  others  belonging  toth.it  Kingdom,  at  a  DiAance 
from  it ;  the  mod  confidcrablc  of  which  is  Iceland^  the  North- 
ern Part  of  which  lies  undor  the  Arctic  Circle.  Its  Mounains 
are  always  covered  with  Snow. 

Climate.]  The  North  Part  of  Denmark  li 
Vfnmarh  faid  to  be  very  col  J,  and  not  very  wholfome,  er{>c- 
cially  near  Ccpenh(2:^efi^  which  is  fuppofcd  to  pro- 
ceed from  its  low  Situation  and  frequent  Fnarj,  There  is  fcarce 
3ny  Medium  between  extreme  C(>Id  and  Heat ;  for  the  Spring 
and  Autumn  are  of  a  very  fhort  Deration,  and  the  Produ^ions 
of  the  Earth  arc  accordingly  very  fpecdy  in  their  Grov%th.  The 
Air,  in  the  Southern  Part,  in  g^eral,  is  allowed  to  be  good% 
and  the  Couiury  pleafant  enough,  Denmark  produces  good 
Corn,  and  fcveral  Parts  abound  in  Cattle,  H055,  and  Horfes. 
The  longcfr  Day,  in  the  Norihmoft  Part,  is  about  18  Hours, 
a::d,  in  the  Southmoft  about  17:  The rd'orc  this  Country  lies 
in  the  icth,  nth,  and  12th  Northern  CI irnate*. 
XrTivTj  <7'.\/  The  Air  of  .Vjrw.cv  and  Lciplir.d  is  »'o  extremclt 
Ir^.jnJ.  c:<\^^  cfpecially  towanls  the  North,  that  it  is  biit 
thinly  inhabited.  The  Kace  of  the  Country  is  verv  mi'ch  in- 
cumbered with  Mountains,  and  formiiible  Rocks,  which  pro- 
duce fcarce  any  Food  for  Man  or  Beaft,  and  are -almoft  con- 
tinually  covered  with  Siiow. 

Government.]  '1  ho'  the  Kingof  Denmark  is  an  abfoiute 
Prince,  he  is  plcafcd,  however,  to  afl  by  Laws  and  Ru*esof 
his  ovv-n  and  his  Anceftors  framing,  which  he  takes  the  Liberty 
of  rt?pcaling  and  alteririg,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

Revenues.]  The  whole  Revenues  of  the  King  of  Dnh 
Vhirk  amount  to  about  500,000  /.  Sterling  upon  the  bell  Cal- 

cula&onsi 
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ilationsi  wfakh,  in  thatPart  of  the  World,  will  »  neu  as 

r  as  three  ttaet  that  Sum  with  us,  cMfidering  the  Cbeapnefi  of 

rovifioiu  and  Labour  in  thefe  Countries. 

RuioioK.]     lAaberaniJm   is  the  eftaUilhed'  Religion  in 

iMMMTi^  and  no  other  Denomination  of  Chriftians  are  tofe* 

ttd. '  The  eftabli(bed  Religion  in  N9rway  is  the 

ne  as  in  Denmark^  only  that,  on  the  Borders    in  Nfrmtff. 

',l4fknJ^  theydifier  but  very  little  from  mere 

jMbens.    The  Inhabitants  of  Iceland^  who  own    in  Iceland. 

iffisiicc  to  the  Danijb  Crown,  are  generally  the 

■e  in  Religion  with  the  Datm ;  but  the  uncivilized  Native^ 

bo  Gonmionly  abfcond  in  Dens  and  Caves,  ftill  adhere  to 

eir   ancient  idolatry.     Alfo   in  Wardhuys^   or 

'mrwipan   Lafiand^    the  Natives   are    generally    In  U^innd^ 

igans  ftill,   tho'  they  are  ufually  denominated 

xriftiansi   and,   by  the  Innocence  of  their  Lives,  perhaps, 

ibrvc  to  be  ranked  in  the  firft  Clafs,  but  ieem  to  have  veiy 

nfufed  Notions  of  its  Doctrines. 

Customs.]  The  Dams  in  their  Funerals  are 

oeediflff  magnificent;  and  it  is  not  uncommon    OftUDmmu 

dcMut  a  Corpie  in  a  Vault,  or  near  the 
hurdit  nottay  Months  together,  in  order  to  make  Prepanu- 
■•  to  folemniate  the  Burial  with  the  ereater  Pomp.  The  poor 
nple,  indeed,  are  buried  with  lefs  Ceremony ;  but  even  they 
B  attended  to  their  Graves  by  a  Set  of  Mourners,  hired  by 
Cfy  Pariih  for  that  Purpofe.  Holidays  are  oUerved  as  ftrid- 
as  Smulapi  and,  in  the  time  of  Divine  Service,  the  Gates 
Ctfitthagen  are  {hut.  It  is  cuftomary  with  the  Danes  to  be 
MiAed  feveral  Months  and  Years,  and  live  in  the  moft 
Snate  Familiarity,  before  the  Marriage  is  folenmized  at 
Much,   but  then  thefe  Contra^    are  very  (blemn,  before 


tt^ 


JLaplandeTy  when  he  intends  to  marry,  looks  ^  n^  j^ 
k,  lor  a  Maid  well  ftock'd  with  Rain-deer  ;  for  landers. 
m  the  Cuftom  in  Lapkmdy  for  Parents  to  eive 
lir  Children,  as  ibon  as  they  are  born,  iome  Rain-deer, 
iSBb»  for  ever  after,  with  all  their  Incrnfe,  belong  to  fho 
kildnsn.  The  most  Rain-deer  a  Maid  hat,  the  fooner  (be 
vf  GKpefi  a  Hufband ;  for  Laplanders  do  not  regard  Beautyji. 
Mcb  Qualifications  as  are  valuable  to  others*  )(  is  natunt 
ibch  as  live  in  barren  Countries,  to  be  moft  fo}icitous  kit 
ir  Sttbfiftence,  which  becaufe  the  Rain-deer  chiefiy  afibid 
ifc  Ihity  lodi:  upon  dkooi  m  diair  freateft  Riches,  which 
Wmitt  (ecare  them  s^ainft  Wants.  The  pooKr  Sort  are 
4nt  IP  inaay  a  Manb  Dat^taty  vbo  Uvei  in  a  oonve- 
-•-  •  .  i  nient 
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mmtVhm  forHuiitirig  mi  Fifhing,  After  a  LapkiOirim 
pitched  upoa  one  he  intends  to  marry,  lie»  in  Coofipany  w* 
two  or  tliiec  Friends^  undertakes  a  Journey  to  her  Faxha 
Being  come  to  the  Hut»  they  ire  ill  iitvtlrf  in,  ejKccpt  te 
Suitor,  who  ftays  for  fome  time  without,  and  paifcs  awiy  W 
Time  tn  fome  trifling  Employment  or  other,  pwhaps^  in  cl» 
viiig  of  Wood,  till  at  laft  he  alfo  is  invited  in ;  for,  without  «t 
cxpre^  Invitation,  it  h  looked  upon  as  a  great  Piece  of  Ru^ 
ncfs  foir  him  to  come  in.  After  they  have  fortified  thanfdm 
with  a  Dmm,  the  Spokcfman  begins  to  declare  his  Stsic,  de^ 
firing  the  Maid's  Father  to  beftow  his  Daugfvter  in  Mmrii^ 
upon  the  young  Man  $  and,  if  the  Father  confents,  that  the 
jroung  Man  may  pay  hb  Rdpc£ls  to  the  Virgin,  he  ^ocs  dijnc(9- 
ly  out  of  the  Hut  tojiis  Sledge,  and  puts  on  his  b^  Apprd; 
after  which  they  falutc  with  a  Kifs,  and  not  onlji^  prds  their 
Lips,  but  Ukewife  their  Nofes  together,  otherwife  it  would  not 
pafs  for  a  true  Salute.  After  uiis,  he  makes  her  a  Prefeot 
of  a  Rain-deer's  Tongue,  and  the  like,  which  file  rcfiilb  t» 
ao:ept  in  the  Prefence  of  others;  but,  being  <ecretly  oBd 
alide,  without  the  Hut,  if  flie  accepts  of  fhe  Preient,  th^  Swxsx 
begs  the  Favour  of  her  to  kt  him  fleep  near  her  in  the  Huf» 
which  if  fbe  grants,  the  Marriage  i^  as  good  as  concluded  j  but 
'  if  flic  refufcs,  fhe  throws  the  Prefcnts  at  his  Fcec 

The  Laptanda-i  make  ufe  of  Bows,  in  Huntingi  oT  ikut 
Ibree  Yards  long,  two  Inches  broad,  and  one  chick,  madedf 
two  Pieces  of  Wood  join'd  within  one  another  i  and  within  tic 
Piece  of  Birch,  they  put  a  Slip  of  Pine-wood,  which  br  itt- 
fon  of  its  refmous  |Sabflance,  is  £exible,  and  confec^uently  the 
mofl  proper  for  drawing  together,  and  fending  focth  the  Ar^ 
rows,  I'hey  make  ufe  alfo  of  Skates  in  Hunting  one  i(^ 
which  exceeds  the  Length  of  the  Perfon  that  wean  it  by  off 
Foot,  and  the  other  is  one  Foot  fhorter,  both  tum'd  upwjub 
before,  and  fomewhat  broader  than  the  Soles  of  the  Feel* 
They  fallen  thde  Skates  to  their  Feet  with  a  Wjih,  run  throidt 
on  both  Sides,  but  not  thro'  the  Bottom,  which  would  hni%j 
their  Aiding,  or  wear  foou  out  by  continual  uiang^  tbit  cotfi 
dirc6IIy  over  the  Midft  of  the  Feet ;  and  one  half  of  tbeplV 
is  before,  and  the  other  behind.  Th^  ufe  a  St^ff  in  00^ 
at  the  End  of  which  is  a  round  Piece  of  Wood,  which  a  l» 
fcra  themfdves  over  the  frozen  Snow,  Thofe  that  are  Mrf- 
tro  of  Skating  are  fcarce  ever  tired,  though  they  travel  ne^tr  fc 
hr :  Thcjr  will  purfue  the  Cbace  over  the  flippery  froien  SoaP 
with  that  incredible  Swiftnefs,  that  they  outrun  the  wiW  Rat* 
deer  and  Wolves  %  aad,  by  various  twiftitig  of  their  Bodifib 
«id  Windings  and  Tumiogs  in  their  Way,  tfat^  afcci^  ^ 

hitl"* 
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eft  MbuntsunS)  and  likcwift  ddceod  from  the  Top  of  diofe 
>  Moontiuns  down  to  the  Bottom,  without  aiw  Daneer  of 
ing.  This  (eems  next  to  an  Impoflibili  ty ;  but  I  nnd  it  aflerted 
^Snif  and  quoted'  by  SchefftTu  The  Laplanders  travel  in 
set  during  die  Winter  Seafon ;  he  who  (its  in  if  |ovems 
Sain-deer  with  a  Angle  Halter,  which  does  not  pais  mrougjb 
Mouth,  but  is  only  fattened  to  the  Head  and  Horns ;  tms 
okb  in  his  Right-hand,  with  a  Stick  at  the  End,  and  throws 
metimes  on  the  Right,  and  fometimcs  on  the  Left-fide  of  the 
B-deer,  which  turns  to  that  Side  where  the  Rope  or  Halter 
dies.  The  Sledge,  being  of  a  femi-circular  Figure  at  the 
torn,  is  continually  inclining  to  one  Side  or  other,  fo  that  it 
Its  a  oonftant  Balance,  which  muft  be  done  partly  by  the 
iv,  and  partly  by  the  Help  of  the  Hand  of  him  who  fits  in  it^ 
four  it  inoda  overthrow  in  the  fwift  Courfe. 

Of   SfV  ED  E  N. 

IMATSj  npHE  Air  of  this  Country  is  very  cold;  but,  if 
*'  not  too  near  Lakes  or  Marflies,  fo  pure  and 
vilhsnt  to  breathe  in,  that  many  of  the  Inhabitants  live  to  a 
It  Age.  During  the  Winter,  which  in  moft  Parts  continues 
sa  Months,  and  towards  the  North,  the  whole  Country  is 
ered  with  Snow  a  Yard  or  two  thick,  and  the  Lakes,  Seas, 
I  Rivers  are  all  frozen  up.  The  Air  in  the  Northern  Parts 
b  exceeding  (harp,  it  is  faid,  that  Water  fprinkled  with  one's 
ad,  will  freeze  before  it  comes  to  the  Ground ;  and  it  is  no 
sommon  thing,  to  find  People  who  have  loft  their  Nofes  or 
igers  by  the  extreme  Cold ;  but  the  Snow  is  no  fooner  mett* 
\d)an  we  fee,  on  a  fudden.  Part  of  the  Earth  covered  with 
en  Herbs  and  Flowers.  I'he  Soil  is  not  very  fertile  in  Com  ; 
:  that  Difadvantage  is  recompenfcd  with  pretty  good  Paftu- 

BovERNMENT.]  This  Kingdom  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
merly  eledlive ;  but  after  various  Turns  of  Fortune,  became 
nditary  under  the  Reign  of  Gujlavus  L  But  it  appears  at 
sfenty  that  the  Swedijh  Nobility  and  Gentry  have  of  late  not 
\l  fiiUy  recovered  their  ancient  Liberties,  but  the  States  have 
wAed  themfelves  with  fovereign  Power,  and  made  their  Kine 
tisdy  dependent  on  them;  and  Sweden  may  now  be  looked 
on  ladier  as  an  Ariflocracy  than  a  Monarchy.  Whe^  a 
BUfctnan  or  Nobleman  commits  a  tapital  Crime,  be  is  fhot 
Death*  By  the  Laws  of  Sweden^  the  Father's  Eftate,  whe- 
tl^lievedttaiy  or  acquiifd^  ia  divided  among  his  Children, 
.*  every 
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every  Son  having  an  equal  Share  in  it,  and  a  Daughter  half  0 
much  as  a  Son. 

Revenues.]  The  public  Revenues  of  Sweden  arife,  eidw 
out  of  the  Dcmefne  Lands  of  the  Crown,  or  fh>m  the  Cuftoms, 
the  Coin,  Copper  and  Silver  Mines^  Tythes,  Poll-money, 
Fines,  ftampM  Paper,  and  other  Duties  on  Proceedings  at  Law ; 
all  which  are  computed  to  amount  to  a  Million  Steriin^^  whereof 
the  Cuftoms  produce  about  a  Fourth  Part,  and  the  Demefnc 
Lands  a  Third. 

Religion.]  The  EngUJh  afllime  the  Honour  of  planting 
the  Gofpel  among  the  Swedes^  in  the  Beginning  of  the  ninth 
Century.  The  Reformation  was  begun  in  Swcdai  in  the 
Reign  of  Gujiavui  Erickfon^  at  the  Beginning  of  the  futecndi 
Century,  who  promoted  it,  as  well  upon  politic  as  religious 
Views.  The  Clergy,  in  general,  were  his  Enemies,  and  ex- 
ceeding rich,  which  were  two  very  ftrong  Inducements  to  (ciK 
their  Lands,  and  unite  them  to  the  Crown  ;  and  this  he  ac- 
CompliftiM  in  his  Reign,  leaving  the  Clergy  but  a  (lender  Main- 
tainancc.  Lutherariifm  prevtixh  here;  nor  will  they  fuiFer  any 
other  Denomination  ot  Chriftians,  whether  Natives  or  Fo- 
reigners. 

Customs  ]  People  of  Condition  of  either  Sex,  are  felJom 
married  before  Thiity,  iK^caufe  their  Parents,  perhaps,  cannot 
afford  to  make  Scttlemcnis  fuitable  to  their  Qiiality  in  this  poor 
Country,  where  thcT  live,  notwithftandingi  to  the  Height  of 
their  Income.  Among  the  common  People,  it  feems,  the  Wife 
hath  much  the  woift  of  it,  being  put  to  all  the  Drudgeries  both 
within  and  without  Doors,  and  looks  upon  herfclf  to  be  rathtf 
in  the  Condition  of  a  Servant,  than  a  Companion  to  her  Hut- 
band  ;  and  conlequciitly  there  is  very  little  Wrangling  and  Dit 
puting  between  them. 

Of  M0SC0r2%  cr  RUSS I A  in  Europe. 

Climate.]  HTHE  Air  of  this  Country  muft  be  vcnr  dlfc 
*"  rent,  it  being  of  a  vail  Extent :  Towards 
the  North,  (as  in  Sivciiijh  Lapiatid^  nnd  the  Northern  Part  of 
Sivedcn)  the  Air  is  fo  exceeding  Ihnrp,  that  the  Natives  fom*- 
times  lofc  their  Nofcs  or  Fingers ;  however,  in  many  of  the 
Northern  Parts,  it  is  To  wholfome  to  breathe  in,  that  the  Id* 
habitanis  live  to  a  very  great  Age.  l^he  moil  Northern  Pro- 
vinces arc  very  barren,  yoil 'icing  very  few  of  the  Ncccflarief 
of  Life.  During  the  Winter,  which  in  moft  of  the  Southern 
Provinces  continues  ic^w  Months,  and  towards  the  Northern 
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nine,  the  whole  Country  is  covered  with  Snow ;  which  fupplies 
the  Phice  of  Manure,  rendering  the  Soil  fo  fruitful  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  Parts,  that  the  Snow  is  no  fooner  melted,  than,  on 
a  fudden,  the  Earth  is  covered  with  green  Herbs  and  Flowers, 
and  the  Corn  is  ready  for  reaping  in  about  two  Months  after  it 
is  fown.  Travellers  relate  that,  in  the  Heart  of  Afofcovy^  the 
Summer  Heats  are  almoft  as  intolerable  as  the  Winter's  Cold ; 
that,  in  the  Summer-time,  the  Sun,  raifmg  the  Vapours  in  the 
Lakes,  and  marfliy  Grounds,  about  Peter/burg  in  Lat.  60.  oc- 
cations  Tempefts  of  Thunder  and  Lightning  almoft  every  Day^ 
and  that  the  Heat  is  then  as  troublefome  as  the  fevere  Cold  in 
Winter. 

Government.]  The  Crown  of  Mofcovy  is  hereditary,  and 
the  Government  truly  defpotical :  The  Lives  and  Eftatcs  of  the 
Subjeds  are  wholly  at  the  Difpofal  of  the  Sovereign. 

Forces.]  The  Mfifcovites  h^ive  very  near  120,000  regular 
Troops,  exercifed  and  difciplined  after  the  modern  Way,  com- 
manded either  by  Officers  which  have  been  invited  into  their 
Service  from  Abroad,  or  fuch  as  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
Nurfcry  of  the  Guards,  wherein  the  Czar,  to  induce  others  to 
imitate  him,  fcrv'd  himfelf,  firft  as  a  Drummer,  then  a  Corpo- 
ral, and  afterwards  Serjeant,  till  he  gradually  rofe  to  be  Captain^ 
appearing  at  certain  Times  at  their  Head,  and  exercifmg  them 
himfelf.  The  Ruffians  imagin'd,  that  he  did  this  only  for  his 
Diverfion,  and  the  ancient  Troops  of  the  Kingdom  feem'd  de- 
lighted with  the  Performance  of  their  Exercifes  :  Whereupon 
this  little  Company  (which  confifted  only  of  Fifty  Men)  grew 
into  feveral  Regiments,  and  became  a  Match  for  the  ancient 
Troops,  which  was  not  taken  notice  of  by  them  till  it  was  too 
late. 

Religion.]  The  Religion  of  Mofcovy  is  that  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  Church.  Chriftianity  was  firft  introduced 
among  them  about  the  Year  989,  though,  according  to  their 
Tradition,  St.  Andrew  firft  planted  the  Gofpcl  in  this  Country. 

Customs.]  When  any  Perfon  makes  a  Vifit,  on  entering 
his  Friend's  Houfe,  he  firft  looks  about  for  the  Saint,  and  having 
di(covered  it,  makes  a  low  Reverence  towards  the  Place,  and,  if 
his  Devotion  be  very  warm,  falls  on  his  Face  to  the  Ground 
before  it,  croffing  himfelf  and  faying,  Lord^  have  Mercy  upon  me; 
after  which  he  turns  about,  and  falutcs  the  Mafter  of  the  Fami- 
ly, and  the  reft  of  the  Company ;  and  the  Lady  prefents  him 
with  a  Dram,  and  fufFcrs  him  to  kif|  her  Check  ^  after  wJ^ich  it 
was  cuftomary  for  her  to  withdraw,  and  appear  no  more  during 
the  Entertainment :  But  the  late  Czar  introduced  tlic  Cuftom 

of 


of  Ladies  convcrfmg  more  familiarly  with  the  Gentlemen,  VjT 
which  he  entirely  won  the  Hcsirts  of  the  Ruffmn  Dames* 

Curiosities.]  The  ftrangc  Sort  of  Mdon^  found  in  the  ] 
Southern  Parts  of  this  Country,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  ! 
chief  Rarities :  It  refembla  a  Lamb^  and  its  Heat  confumcs  aiy 
the  Merbs.flithin  its  Reach  $  as  the  Fruit  ripens,  the  Stalk  4^ 
dysy  and  is  covered  widi  a  Subflance  cxa&ly  like  Wool»  Iboit 
and  curling ;  the  Skin  being  drefs'd  as  Tanners  ufuall]^  do  die 
tkfhf  Side  of  Lamb-fkins  without  taking  off  the  Wool,  noPo^ 
fon  can  diftinguifli  between  the  Skin  c^  this  VceetaUe  (if  we 
may*  idlow  it  to  be  fuch)  and  that  of  a  common  Lamb.    The 
Mifiwitis  ufe  the  Skin  of  this  Thing,  inftead  c^.Furs.  fiir 
lining  of  their  Vefts.    The  ftatdy  Church,  in  the  Ci^  of  Mf 
cwfj  called  the  Jerufakmj  feemed  to  Jalm  BaJiUiUs  I.  tnen  Guft 
fuch  an  extraordinary  Pile  of  Building,  diat  he  ordered  die  Ejei 
of  the  Architect  to  be  put  out,  that  he  might  never  oootrive  or 
behold  its  Fellow. 

Of    POLAND. 

Climate.]  'T^ HE  Air  of  this  Countrv  is,  in  gneral,  txt^ 
-^  perate  and  healthful,  out  exccffive  cold  to* 
wards  the  North ;  and  as  it  lies  almoft  in  the  Middle  of  a  la^ 
Continent,  at  a  Diftance  from  the  Sea  in  moft  Parts,  die  Wea- 
ther is  more  ferene  and  fettled,  both  in  Winter  and  SummOi 
than  in  thofe  Countries  which  border  on  the  Ocean. 

Government.]  The  legiflative  Authority  feems  t9  belo^ 

in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the  Deputies  or  RnrefentttiTei  of 

the  Nobility  and  Gentry.    This  Monarch  lives  m  neat  SipioK  •' 

dor;   but,  if  we  confider  his  Power,  which  is  cuaimlcrilfU 

within  very  narrow  Bounds,  he  is  in  EflFeA  no  moie  than  die  - 

chief  Regent  in  a  free  Common wealth^^    This  Kiif  is  ahv^ 

chofen  by  a  free  £le£^ion,  where  every  Nobleman  theie  prefeot 

has  his  Vote ;  and  though  the  Poles  have  been  alwap  indin*d  t» 

keep  to  the  Royal  Race,  yet  have  they  never  beoi  for  dfcbriM 

a  Succeflbr  during  the  Life  of  the  King.  By  the  Laws  of  Pdtm 

the  Fathers  Eftate  is  eoually  divided  among  his  Children  |  but 

licre,  as  in  moft  Popifh  Countries,  the  younger  Children  are  oftp 

couraged  by  their  Parents  to  go  into  a  Monafteiy,  to  piefcsi.  A 

die  Eftate  from  dwindling  away  to  nodiing,  where  the  iffiieii  j^l 

numerous.  ^ 

Religion.]  The  efiaUifhM  Religion  in  Pdmti  it  diit  tf^ 

die  Roman  Catholic ;  and  few  Peopk  poffiUy  are  oioie  ! 

<>us  or  bigotted  in  their  Way;  which  may  peibap  fUfe  i 
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hat  eSIKn^Oppi^A^  and  Ibe  Provocations  they  met  with 
rom  iK'LMrms  and  CMmfts  among  them,  and  in  their 
^lei|^ibourlipod.  In  Pruffig^  and  in  Cdurkmd^  particularlyi  the 
Mjuoritjrc^  the  Inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  but  the  reft  of  P$^ 
IfM  being  an  Oyennatch  for  Pntffia^  they'  have  been-frtquentl^ 
COMed  to  encroach  upon  the  poor  Lutherans. 

CUSTOMS.]    At  an  Entertainment  the  Poles   lav  neither 
tnives  tFdrks  nor  Spoons,  but  every  Perfon  brings  them  with 
iimi^and  they  are  no  fooncr  fct  down  to  Table,  but  all  the 
rafecl  are  (hut  up,  and  not  opened  till  the  Company  go  away^ 
^  the  Plate  is  taken  Account  of;  for  their  Footmen  ate  ex* 
leediM  light-fingered,     'Tis  faid  to  be  no  uncommon  Thing  to 
be  aGendeman,  at  one  of  thcfe  Feafts,  give  his  Servant  Part 
i  hb  Meat,  which  he  eats  as  he  ftands  behind  him,  and  to  let 
Im  drink  out  of  the  fame  Cup  with  him.     And  though  there  is 
lually  great  Plenty  of  Provifions  ferv'd  up^  and  much  left  after 
be  Efitertainment  is  ended,  yet  very  little  is  returned  to  the  Fa* 
Bily,  but  the  Gentlemens  Servants  feize  what  is  left;  and  theV 
ave  a  Napkin  on  purpofe,  to  carry  off  the  Sweet-meats  for  their 
ifldies*.  After  Dinner  Bumpers  are  freely  taken  oiF,  as  in  Mofcovyi 
or  will  they  eafily  cxcufe  any  Perfon  from  pledging  them.  The 
fiial  Way  of  Travelling  is  on  Horfeback ;  a  Polifi  Gentleman 
9  fauce  walk  a  Stone's  Throw  in  a  Town  without  his  Horfe 
tf  EquijMice*    There  are  very  few  Inns  upon  the  Roads ;  but^ 
^ile  of  NeceiBty,  or  where  there  are  but  poor  Accommoda* 
Hfy  the  Pa&xare  (o  extremely  hofpitable,  that,  upon  applying 
ike  Lord  of  any  Village,  he  will  fupply  the  Traveller  witn 
tcAoient  gratis.     Their  Exercifes  are  Hunting,  and  Feats  of 
ftifuuifllip,  on  which  they  value  themfelves  much.    Leap- 
Vaulting,  and  Jumping,  are  alfo  much  ufed  here;  and 
dl[|gi$  a  favourite  Uiveriion. 

Of  rURKTin  Eurcfe. 

RNMBKT.]  'T^HE  TurkiJhEm^Tots  are  reftrain'd  b^ 

X     no  Laws  or  Compdb,  their  Power  i« 

bly  and  they  look  upon  the  Country  as  well  as  the  People 

1^  Froperty,  and  every  Man's  Life  and  Fortune  in  the 

"^Hb  be  at  their  Difpo&l.    If  any  Viceroy,  or  Bafia,  is 

-  or  but^fufpeficd)  of  Dtfloyalty  or  Mifcondu6(,  there 

cedf  wnf  further  ConvivSion,  it  is  (6  much  the  Intereft* 

Werefgjn  to  niin  him,  all  hia  Fortune  devolving  on  the 

Hir  :i^  Udom  acqii^nted  with  the  Nature  of  the  OP 
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fence,  or  theN:imes  of  Ms  Accufen ;  but»  without  giving 
the  leaft  ppportunity  of  m:ikirtg  ^  DdenoCi  a  Captgt  is 
patch e(},  w'th  art  Impend  Decrctp  to  take  o(F  the  imhiM 
BifTa's  Head,  The  BafTa  receives  it  with  the  higheft  Rcfpe^ 
putting  it  to  hU  Hcadf  and,  after  he  has  read  \i^  &>*s»  f^  /#JI 
«f  G§dandtbi  Empirsr  he  duu^  or  fome  iudtEunffioBy^lefi* 
jhring  his  entire  Refignation  to  the  Divine  WiU,  and  dnit  of 
Aeir  Prince.  Then  he  takes  die  Silken  Cord,  wbicVd^Gi* 
pigi  has  ready  In  his  Bofom;  and  having  tied  it  ai^^iu:  au  ^.wm 
Neck,  and  (aid  a  fliort  Prayer,  die  Capi^'s  Senrants  throw  Urn 
on  dieFloor,  and,  drawing  the  Cord  ftrait,  foon  diipaidi  hfani 
after  which  his  Head  is  cut  oS^  and  carried  to  Courts  lad  ftewB 
d)e  Sultan.  In  general  their  Laws  are  equitible  enougbi  tftbef 
were  duly  executed ;  but  there  is  no  Place  in  the  World,  wbde 
Tuftice  is  more  frequently  bought  or  fold  i  and  though  ftibcsy  , 
be  fo  often  praAifed,  thoe  is  no  Place  where  it  is  mm  ft- 
verely  punimed,  if  the  Sultan  happens  to  be  an  adive  IteCp 
and  concerns  himfelf  to  inquire  into  the  Condufi  of  hti  Of* 
ficers. 

The  Grand  Seignior's  Seraglio,  at 
Seraglio.         is  rather  a  Colledion  of  Palaces  and 

added  to  one  another,  than    cne   findc  Pdv^ 
The  Number  that  inhabit  this  Palace  muft  be  very  large ;  6^ 
'tis  (aid,  that  annually  there  are  fpent  here  no  lels  d^n  jr,3:^ 
Oxen,  20,000  Calves,  60,000  Sheep,  16^000  Lambs,  io,fiod 
KidS|  100,000  Turkeys  and  Geefe,    100,000    Pigo(»»,  mi 
200,000  Fowls  and  Chickens,   belides  Wild^fbwl  and  1^ 
of  die  laft  of  which   they  fpend  at  leaft   1361,000  Turbuu. 
This  Monarch  never   marries,  or  contradh  himielf  to  laj 
Woman ;  nor  are  his  Concubines  ever  the  Dii^e^i  of  litt 
Mahometan  Subjeds.    Thefe  Ladies   are   (caroe  ever  fuffivrf 
to  go  Abroad,  except  when  the  Grand  Seignior  removes  dm 
one  Place  to  another.    When  they  tra\  cl  by  Water,  dwy 
conveyed  to  the  Boats,  which  are  inclos'd  on  all  Sides  1 
narrow  Lattices,  by  a  Troop  of  Uack  Eunuchs ;   ^ 
diey  go  by  Land,  they  are  put  into  clofe  Chariots^  iaJ  S§' 
nals  are  niade  at  certam  Diftances  to  give  Notice  that  mm 
approach  tbe  Road  they  march,    ^is  iald|  tlieie  aie  ii»  Ic^ 
than  10,000  Gardeners  about  the  Gardens  of  the  Sera^ 
The  great  Officers  of  State,  ¥^0  are  generally  of  the  lui* 
her  of  the(e  Royal  Slaves,  and  recdve  their  Education  i^  ^' 
Seraglio,    make   up  another   Part  of  the  Grand 
Couit :  At  the  Head  of  thefe  is  die  Grand  Vizier,    ^ 
the  Emperor  in  a  oiaimer  devolves  his  Autboritj^  teanfli 
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of  AifUrt  imireljr  la  hn  Qsmds.    This  StatcT- 

upcm  to  be  niKlch  more  iecure  in  Time  of  War 

tfaatt  in  Peace,  dTpeictalhr  if  be  meets  wi^  but  tolerable  Suo 

dki  for  the  Troops  ftklom  lie  idle  long  but  they  mutiny^ 

and  yerhaps  demand  the  Heads  of  thofe  whom  they  imagine 

their  £nemies:  And  we  find  thefe  Sultans  ready  to  give  up 

'mmf  Minifter,  and  even  every  Favourite  they  have,  rather  than 

Mtk  aflty  Hazard  on  their  Account.     Adultery,  on  the  Wife's 

JBuU  is  ft  Capital  Crime,  if  the  Hufband  will  proceed  againfl 

;  ."-(er  with  the  Rigpr  the  Law  allows ;  and  the  Man  who  is 

^  ^yttken  in  this  Crime  with  another's  Wife  may,    on  the  Spot, 

{Ae  lulled  by  the  injur'd  Hufband. 
^'  \     Tradb.]    England  fends  to  Turky^     Cloth,    Stuffs,   Per- 
.^jpetiianas,    Haberdaihcrs    Wares,    Coney- fkins.    Clock-work, 
.  tTin,  Lobd,  and  fome  Iron ;  and  the  Englijh  Merchants  fre- 
quently buy  up  French  and  Lijbm  Sugars,  and  tranfport  thi- 
ther, as  well  as  Bullion  from  Cadiz  \  all  carried  in  our  own 
Hottofm* 

RfvcNues.]  To  calculate  exactly  what  Sums  come  into 
the  Sultan- :i  Trcafure  annually,  is  fcarce  praAicable.  As  the 
Government  is  arbitrary,  the  Court  can,  in  Cafes  of  Neceffity^ 
command  the  Purfes  c^  every  Subjedt;  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon, when  the  Treafure  is  low,  to  borrow  of  the  great  Of^ 
ficers,  who  are  known  to  abound  in  Wealth  \  but  it  is  fcarce 
ever  returned  again,  in  which  they  acquiefce  without  murmur- 
ing, Idl  their  Mafbr  fhould  proceed  to  demand  the  Whole, 
•ud  perhaps  their  Heads  with  it. 

Forces.]  The  Militia  of  the  7ffri&/)%  Empire  is  of  two 
Sorts  I  the  6rfl  have  certain  Lands  appointed  for  their  Main- 
eenancr,  and  the  other  are  paid  out  of  the  Treafury.  Thofe 
tliat  have  certain  Lands  amount  to  about  268,451  Troopers, 
efS^ivc  Men.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  certain  auxiliary 
Forces  nkifed  hy  the  tributary  Countries  of  this  Empire ;  as 
the  Tartars^  IValacbiansj  Moldavians^  &c.  who  are  com- 
«nandcd  by  their  refpedive  Princes.  The  Kan  of  the  Crim 
Tartars  is  obliged  to  furnifh  100,000  Men,  and  to  (ervt  in 
Peribn,  when  the  Grand  Seignior  takes  the  Field;  and  the 
Prince3(  of  Meliiavia  and  fValaclna  attend  with  about  6000  or 
7000  Men  each.  In  every  War,  belides  the  above  ForceSf 
^lere  arc  gi eat  Numbers  of  Voluntiers,  who  live  at  their  own 
\  in  Expcfbtion  of  fucceedin^  the  Zaims  and  Tima- 
Thcfc  Adventurers  do  not  only  promife  themfelves  an 
Eflate  if  ihuy  furvive,  but  are  taught,  that  if  they  die  in  9 
Wif  a^^aind  the  Cbriftians,  they  fliall  go  immediately  ^ 
^rddifc.    Thofe  Foroca  wkicb  receive  their  pfjf  from  ttie 

It  a  Treafury 
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Trearury  are  called  the  Spahis  and  Janixarics.  Tlw  SpiKi 
arc  in  Number  about  i2>coo.  The  Janizaries  are  efleem*! 
the  beft  Soldiers  in  the  Tnrktjb  Armies,  and  on  them  they  pria* 
ctpally  depend  in  an  Engagement ;  thefe  amount  to  about  25,000 
Men,  who  arc  quartered  in  and  about  Conftantln»pU :  TTicy  fte* 
quently  grow  mutinous,  and  have  proceeded  (o  far  fomctimesas 
to  depofe  the  Sultan.  Bcfides  the  Janizaries  oi  Con/iofnhicple^  evaj 
Province  of  the  Empire  is  fill'd  with  Foot  Soldiers,  who  bear 
that  NaniC,  butthofc  are  not  inroll'd  with  the  others. 

Religion.]     The  eftablifh'd   Rtligion  of  Tx^r/r  in  Ear^ 
is  that  of  the  Afakemi-tan^   (o  called  from   Mahcmtt   the  Au- 
thor of  it.     1  hey   hold  the  Doftrinc  of  Fate,  yet  allow  of 
future  Rewards   and   Punifhments;  and   that   God   Almighty 
will  perfonally  make  e\'ery   Man  render  an  Account  of  his 
Actions;  and  xhat  they  fliall   be  weighed  in  a  Pair  of  Scales; 
and   all  thofe,  whofe  good  A^^ions  outweigh  their  evil  ones, 
fliall  go   inflantly  into  Paradife ;    but  on   the   contrary,  tbofe 
whofe  evil  Adlions  outweigh  their  good  ones,    (hall  go  into 
Hell.     Their   Paradife    is  a  Place  of  all   manner  of  (enfual 
Plcafure,  which  true  Mufllilmans,    or  Believers,   are  to  par- 
take of.     But  thofe  who  are  doomed  to  the  Puniihmcnts  of 
Hell,  Mahomet  affures  us,  will   he  tormented  with  unquench- 
able Fire,  and  boiling  Watery  and  being  burnt  and  reduced  to 
Aflies,  God  Almighty  will  create  them  anew,  that  their  Tor- 
ments may  endure  to  Etcrnit}',     They  admit  of  CircumcifioOi 
which  they  reckon  neceflary  to  Salvation.     They  faft,  pny, 
and   give  Alms ;  and  in  thcfe,  perhaps,  do  not  come  far  (hoct 
of  Chriftians  in  general. 

Customs.]     The  ufual  Salutation  among  the  Turks  is,  t 

iittle  Inclination  of  the  Head,  and  clapping  the  Rieht-hand  to 

^        the  Breaft:    But  when  they  falute   a  Pcrfon  of  Diftinflion, 

they  ftoop  fo  low,  as  to  take  up  the  Hem  of  his  Vcft,  and 

kifs  it,     Theyufually  fit  in  an  open  Hall  upon  aSopha,  which 

is  a   Bench  about  five  Foot  broad,    and  a  Foot  and  an  half 

high,  covered  with  Carpets  and  Cufhions  to  lean  on.     Here 

they  fpread  a  Piece  of  Leather  when  they  eat,    and  fet  litik 

wooden  Tables   about   half  a  Foot   high,   fometimes,    upon 

which  they  place  their  Provifions.     They  have  no  Beds,  but 

the  Floor,  or  the  Sopha,  which  ferves  them  to  lie  upons  » 

;^.       well  as  to  eat  on.     Their  manly  Exercifes  are  fhootine  it  i 

Mark  with  Firearms,   or  Bows  and  Arrovi^,  on  Hor^bach 

in  everj'  Pofture  almoft;  and  they  are  Uught  to  dart  a  Hok 

Staff,    with    which  they  attack  and   purfue  one  another  " 

Horfcback,  and  fometimes  give  and  receive  dangerous  Bruife 

The  Roads  and  Caravanferas  for  Entertaiomcnc  of  TubA- 
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lers  ifr  Iccpt  in  R^r  >n  ^^"^9  ^  the  Contributions  and 
Labours  of  priTate  Fbopl^  ^l^o  lool^  upo*^  it  to  be  a  Work 
of  Charity,  and  hiridjr  acceptable  to  Heaven,  to  provide  for 
the  Ncceffities  •f  £e  wearied  Traveller :  Even  tbofe  who  live 
Gff  tfieir  Labour,  and  have  nothing  elfe  to  contribute,  will 
fyeni  Pirt  of  their  Time  gratis  in  thefe  Employments.     Mar- 
riage in  Turi^  is  of  two  Kinds,  the  one  for  Life,  if  there  be 
no  juft  Caufe  of  Divorce,  and  the  other  teinporary,*!and  upon 
fiich  Conditions  as  the  Parties  can  agree  on.     As  to  Concq* 
liiii^,  or  their  Commerce  with  their  Female  Slaves,  that  thejr 
f  %Be3  up  or  purchafe,  and  with  whom  no  Contrails  are  made 
wA  are  not  reckonM  among  the  Number  of  Wives.     Of  the 
£rft  Sort  of  Wtve^  the  Turks  feldom  take  more  than  one,  tho* 
^fbcf  are  allowed,  four,  unlefs  upon  the  Account  of  advancing 
dicmfelvcs  by  fucfa  Matches ;  for  as  thefe  Wives  are  all  eoual, 
it  feeins  aimoft  impoffible  to  avoid  a  perpetual  Contention,  wnere 
there  are  feveral  of  them  in  one  Houfe.  But  a  Turi  ufually  takes 
one  of  thefe  to  be  Miftrefs  of  the  Family ;  and,  if  their  Fancy 
for  Vartedr  induces  them  to  take  more  Females  to  their  Bed,  they 
Lpurdiafe  fome  beautiful  Slaves  in  the  Market,  if  there  be  none 
Khey  like  among  their  own.    Thefe  Concubines  are  far  from  at* 
Ftempting  to  riw  their  Miftrefs,  though  they  (hare  with  her  in 
[their  Mafter'sBed;  but  pay  her  the  greateft  Refpeft,  and  wait 
[vpon  her  with  uncommon  Diligence.     By  a  Sign,  or  a  Nod^ 
^mpercepdble  to  Strangers,   every  thing  is   tranfaSed    in   a 
family  without  Noife  and  Contradi£lion.     But  if  infuperable 
kveruons,  and  intolerable  Jars,  fometimes  happen,  the  Turis 
pply  the  common  Remedy  of  a  Divorce.     As  to  the  fecond 
511  of  Wives,  tbofc  they  contraft  with  for  a  Time :  This 
uftially  done,  where  a  Merchant  or  Traveller  has  Occaiion 
refide  in  fome  Place  at  a  great  Diftance  from  home :  In  this 
Me,  the  Terms  are  agreed  on  before  a  Magtftrate,  and  the 
Woman  is  taken  to  his  Bed  with  very  little  Ceremony,  and 
"YmilTed  with  lefs. 


0/    ENGLAND. 

O  give  ft  iatisfiidory  Account  of  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
would  take  up  too  much  Room  for  the  Brevity  of  our 
We  have  therefore  dioien  to  be  entirely  fileht  on  this 
rather  than  prefent  our  Readers   with  an  Acoount^^ 
rliich  muft  have  been  very  imperfect.    We  have  however 
pven  a  Lift  of  the  feveral  Cbuntiet  of  England  and  ^tfZrr,  with 
chief  Towns,  Square  Miles,  Diftance  and  Bearing  from 
A%  and  their  Diftance  alio  from  Lmdm  in  mcafui'd  Miles. 
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ASIA. 

Of  TU  RKT  in  AS  IJ.  '\ 

THE  Air  of  N^toUa  is  very i different^  beiiig 
in  feme  Provinces  vcay  fincj  in  otbm  very 


ATE.] 


tod  peftilentious.  It  has  been  efteemed  a  HguoHa. 
nt  fruitful  Country,  when  it  was  well  cutti-  .  '  .  • 
and  had  feveral  confiderabk  Cities  in  it }  but  jptat  Faijt 
\  Province  lies  unmanured  at  prefent,  and  the  Towni;!^ 
,  as  in  other  Ruts  of  Tiiriv,  The  Produce  of  Nai^ 
r  confids  in  Silks,  Goats  Hair,  Twifted  Cptton,  Cordo.- 
of  feveral  Colours,  C^icuts  White  and  Blue,  Wool  ht 
As  Tapeflries,  Qijilted  Coverlets,  Soap,  Rhubtfl^ 
,  Valleneed,  Scanunimy,  Opium,  Vc.  Tlie  Soil  it  fer^ 
Aoonding  with  Oil  and  Wine,  and  moft  ^r 

of.  Grain  and  Fruits.  ^  Turcomanid  is  muck  '  tmmmm 
dM^d  with  Mountains,  efpecially  near  lit         \ 
ieisi  but  in  the  Mid-land  VaQeys  the  SoilJaj|e^  ^ 

d!l4i  pfododiig  Wqjp^  Com,  mil&ximiVSoAu^ 
•II4  •      .  -       TV» 
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The  Air  of  $yrm    pr^ptr  is  heahhful  and 

tcmper;ite,  and  the  Soil  deep,  leve^  and  fniiti 

producUig  Corn,  Grapes,  Figs^Orai^^, 
Daies,  MeJieifial   Herbs,  Silk,    and  other    valuable   Co«uno- 
ditiet.    The  Soil  and  Climate  of  Pakftine  were    incempanUjr 

fruitful  and  pleafant,  as  we  are  informed  in  iUj 
fd^m.         Writ ;    but  at  prcfent  it  is  fo  ill  cultivated,  t^ 

except  a  few  FigSn -.Pomegranates,  Paloi-treap 
Orange,  and  fome  Wines,  which  grow  in  the  Valleys,  Aere 
remains   none   of  that  ancient  Plenty/    Diarheck  in   genenl. 

enjoys  a  good  Temperature  of  Air,  and  the  So3 
Diarbick.        alio  is  verv  rich  and  fruitful,  capable  of  produciog 

the  Necedaries  of  Life  in  abundance,  if  praperiy- 
£/r«ar,  f  Cultivated.  The  Soil  of  Eyraca^  or  Chaldm^  or 
CbMea,  BaMmiia^  was  anciently  fo  fertile,  that  accoriipg 

to  Hirodfftus^  it  yielded  2*0  fold  and  upwards.  Tlie 
Blades  of  Wheat  and  Bailey  were  four  Fingers  broad,  as  Ae  , 
fame  Author  affirms  :  And  by  Pliny  it  is  bid  of  the-Aii^ 
niam^  that  they  mowed  their  Corn  twice,  and  feeded  it  a  thixd 
time,  or  it  would  be  nothing  but  Blades.  But  tho*  in  gqierd 
the  Country  was  extreamly  fruitful,  delightful,  and  Imlthful, 
yet,  in  fome  Places,  it  was  cover'd  with  a  (limy  Matter,  whidi 
the  Overflowing  of  the  Water,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Soil 
together,  produced  in  abundance :  This  flimy  Matter,  it  ka»% 
they  ufed  inftead  of  Mortar,  than  which  nodiing  could  bo 
more  durable  and  binding.  The  Nature  of  this  once  generaDf 
happy  Soil  is  ftill  fuch,  that,  if  the  like  Care  and  Diligenefr 
were  ufed,  it  would  produce  die  Necefiaries  of  Life  in  ftifpri^ 
fing  Abundance.  There  are  numerous  Herds  of  Cittle  IliD  •; 
fed  in  the  Paftures,  and  thence  great  Plentv  df  Milk'vid 
Butter.  The  Fruitfulneis  and  Delists  of  this  once  ftnous 
Country  were  fuch,  that  herein  Pivines  have  placed  the  Gar- 
den <^  EdiHy  or  the  Habiution  of  the  firft  Maoi,  JUam^  ^ 
his  Creation.  However,  there  is  no  Part  of  the  Worfd  wbeie 
the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  are  more  fubjed  to  be  dcAioyed  by  Lo- 
cufts,  than  in  the  Territories  of  Baffiraj  or  the  Soudbem  Rut 
of  this  fruitful  Country.  Mr.  Tuvirmr  relates,  thoflt,  when  be 
was  at  that  City,  there  flew  by  twice  fuch  a  prodtmus  Noflih 
her  of  Loctifts,  that  they  appeared^  a  Dtftance  like  a  CIpwL 
mnd  darkened  the  ^r.  They  pals  over  Bqffira  generally  fiwr.oc 
live  times  in  a  Year,  being  driven  into'  the  Defert  by  Ac. 
Wind;  thqr  die'there»  or  they  would  deflbroy  all  the.Coni  an' 1 
Herbage  in  CbaUka.  Add  to  this,  that  towards  Bafirm  lb  J 
hot  Winds  have  terrible  Effeds  upon  the  Inbabilimp :  For  tbif 
Eaft  Wind,  blowing  over  a  large  Trafl  of  (nunod  £af4-?l! 
occa&sm  the  Air  to  be  intolerably  bet;  and  dMare»|Ml94F    ^ 

6W    ' 
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iflempers  on  the  Natives.  Curdiftan  or  AJfjfria  is  a  very 
t  ind  fruitful  Country,  divcrfified  with  FJiUs 
alleys  :    The   Hills  are  adorned  with   the    Curdifian^  «- 
Oaks,  and  great  Variety  of  other  Timber    ^"«. 
•uit-trees.     The  VaJleys  arc  well  watered. 
If  excellent  Grain  where  they  are  cultivated  ;  but  being 
the  Dominion  of  the  flothful  Turk^   or,  which  is  the 
:hing,   being  a  frontier    Country   between   Ti/^-iy  and 
there  is   very   little  of   it  manured.     However  there 
\  Flocks  and  Herds  fed  in  this  Country,  the  Owners 
in  Tents  like  the  Arahi,     Galls  and  Tobacco  are  the 
al  Produce  of  the  Soil  at  prefcnt ;  but,  it  fccms,  it  is  fit 
r  thing)   it  being  very  deep :  There  are  abundance  of 
rdsj   nowcver    they  make   no  Wine,    but  dry  their 

Soil  of  Mingrelia  is  divcrfified  with  Hills,  Mountains^ 
I,  and  Plains,  but  over-run  with  Woods, 
it  hcre-and-there  cultivated.  The  natural  Mingrelia. 
s  is  but  fmall  for  want  of  Tillage  ;  and 
there  are  all  kinds  of  Fruits  that  arc  found  in  England^ 
Dwine  wild,  they  have  little  Tafte,  and  breed  Difeafes. 
inc  afone  yields  its  Fruit  to  Perfection,  though  it  be  left 
itfelf  round  the  Bodies  of  Trees ;  and,  did  the  People 
ind  the  true  Art  of  making  Wine,  that  of  this  Coun- 
ild  be  the  befl  in  the  World ;  for  as  it  is,  with  their 
g,  *tis  plcafant  to  the  Tafle,  good  in  the  Stomach,  and 
rong  Body.  This  Country  abounds  with  Water : 
divers  fall  down  from  Mount  CaucafuSy  which  render 
oufid  very  damp.  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  fome  Rice, 
lere,  but  in  fmall  Quantities,  and  is  only  ufed  by  the 
>ort.  They  have  Beeves  and  Hogs  in  Plenty,  wild 
Stags,  and  other  Venifon,  excellently  good;  as  alfo 
jes.  Quails,  Pheafants,  and  other  Wild  Fowl  in  Plen- 
hey  have  alfo  Falcons,  and  even  Eagles  and  Pelicans 
lither  from  Mount  Caucafusi  whence  alfo  they  are 
les  vifited    by  Lions,  Leopards,  Tygers,  Wolves,  and 

The  Soil  of  Arahia  Petrea^  too  much 
it  of  manv  other  Parts  of  ArMa^  chiefly  -^^'^  Petu^. 
of  landy  Deferts,  craggy  Mountains,  and 
Sands:  But  this  Country  is  in  fome  meafure  better 
mI  in  the  inland  Parts,  and  more  travelled  througli  on 
of  Trade.  The  Sca-coafts  and  Banks  of  Riven  in* 
FniitB,  as  Aloes,  roducing  aromatick  Plants,  and  de« 
Fruits,  as  Aloes,  Caffia,  Spikenard,  Cardainum,  Gin- 
Pepper,  Dates,  Orangesi  Lemons,  &«•  Fnu^pnoeafe, 

Mynh^ 


m*r- 
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Myn^  and  other  valuable  Gums:  Th^  bve  great  Pkolf 
of  Hancy  and  Wax.     The  Air  of  this  Couimy  in  the  Sit^ 
mer  b  ^xc^ing  hot^  efpeciaUy  in  the  inland  Parts,  aiid  ^ 
vanfs  die  £aftj  the  Heavens  bcuig  feldom  or  never  Oirerai 
with  Clouds. 
Georgia  15  a  mounttinatis  woody  Country^  wliidi  has  pnH 
,  te^ed   it   from  abfolute  Conqucft,    Xhe  Soil  ii 
Om^*         very  fertile   in  Gram ;   the  Fruits  are  cxcdlcnt» 
and  of  divers  Sorts  |  no  Place  in  Eiir&pt  products 
better  Pflsirs  and  Apples  5  nor  are  finer  Pomcgranaica  feen  m 
any  P^  #  jffi^.     There   are    alfo  abundance  of   Caxtteit 
Venifen,  and  Wild  Fowl  of  all  Sorts  j  alfo  great  Plenty  rf 
Fifli,    The  Wine  is  fo  rich,  that  the  King  of  Pafia  has  J- 
ways  of  It  for  hh  own  Drinking.     Silk  is  alfo  produced,  buf 
not  in  that  Plenty  Tiavellers  talk  ofi     The  Air  of  this  Couo- 
try  is  generally  very  plcafant,  healthful,  and  tcinperate,    Chn 
fiftan^  or  SuJianHy  enjoys  fo  pure  an  Air,   that,  towards  tbe 
Eaftcm  Parts,  the  Stars  Oiinc  with  fuch  Ldhc 
Ckujtfii^t^    that  one  Man   may  know  another  very  wdlfrf 
Sii/uofa.  their  Light:  There  are  very  feldom  any  Hurri- 

canes or  Tcmpcfts,  and  very  little  Thunder  mJ 
Lightning  j  nor  is  it  fubje£l  to  Earthquakes,  The  Air,  inri^ 
mdl  Eaftern  Parts,  is  fo  extremely  dry  iii  the  fair  S^fon,  t^ 
the  Icaft  Dew  or  Molflure  is  not  found  on  any  thing  that  m  1^-^ 
abroad  alt  Nighr,  or  even  on  the  Graft  j  and  it  very  fcUcfli 
fains  in  the  Winter,  exeept  towards  the  Soulbem  Parts  of  ^ 
Province,  The  Province  of  JSrbtitxan^  or  M*dia  A^^i 
Jtdir&^fxatt  enjoys  a  pure  healthful  Air,  a  teinperare  Clima^ 
9r  Mfdia.  and  a  moft  prolific  Soil*  The  Soil  of  Erh^^^ 
Majfir,  much  encumbered  with  Mountains  j  however 

Ewm,  Valleys     are    fertile    ^d    delightful,    prodi 

Fruits  J  ^Vinc,  and  Corn  in  abuodance  \  a^fo  vcf 

^^w,  good  Pafiurage,     The  Ifland  of  Offrut  was  ^ 

I  nierly  a  rich  and  flourifhing  Country,  pi^uo^ 

Wine,    Oil,    Corn,  Sugar,  Cotton,  Honey^  Wool,   MctJ^ 

/ome  Silk  J   great  Plenty  of  Flefli,   Fifli,    and  Fowl;   T^f, 

'  have  feveral  Kinds  of  Earth  here  fit  for  the  I^iiitef^s  Ufri  ^ 

ticularly  Sed,   YcHow,    and   Blacky    and   many  othe-  utM 

Commodities :  The  Air  of  this  <^miy  is,  for  the  mc^ft  P^' 

hot,  and  dr^^,  and  not  very  keaMlil :  But  the  mateft  1^^^; 

vient^oe  which  Ofprm  is    fub^cd:  to,    is   thofc  Smf^. 

1-ocufts  whidi  vifit  them  in  *e  hot  Scafon,   appear«^ 

Clouds  at  a  little  Dillance ;  an^l  were  they  not  driven  in^ 

Sea,    by^  North  Wind,   which  haufrns  about  that  Ti' 

all  th«  Fmtts  of  tbe^ft^^    Tlk|  Air  ^ 


an^l  were  they  not  dn 
hieh   hattftrns   about 

of  tbedtinlb    Tlkj 


VkeA  bi  Midis  is  vciy  healdirii],  a^d  the  Couotiy  oodbediiig 

plcifiurty  adorned  widi  Trees  and  Hbrbage  alw^p 

gretns  and  a  Day  fcarce  ever  happens,  u  is  fatdy    RMu. 

wbcmn  the  Sun  does  not  (hine  upon  thtm.    Their 

Wines  are  much  admired}  and  the  Country  affords  fuch  PIen« 

Lof  all  Things  befides,  which,  can  render  Life  agreeable, 
t  it  gave  Oci^on  to  the  Fi£lion  of  Golden  Showers.    In« 
4eed  my  do  not  abound  in  Corn,  but  then  they  are  well  fup«. 
«jdW  with  it  from  the  neighbouring  Continent  of  NatoEa. 
^1k  Bland  of  Lango  affords  a  plea(ant  Profped 
;|'«8  we  approach  it,  being  for  the  moft  part,  a  fiiA    I^ng^. 
-  levd  Counmr,  but  riiing  gradually  into  Hills  to- 
Awards  the  E^  from  whence  there  fall  feyeral  little  Rivu- 
Ids  into  the  Plain,  which  make  the  Soil  extremely  fruitful. 
;  The  Wines  of  this  Ifland  are  much  admired  at  Ejm$.    Here 
1^  are  alio  great  Plenty  of  Cyprefs  and  Turpent'me-trees,  and 
-  many  odier  beautiful  and  medicinal  Plants,    llie  Ifland  of 
Smms  in  general  enjoys  a  healthful  Air,  except 
in  fome  few  Places ;  and  it  is  obferved  here,  as    ^aims. 

("  in  moft  other  Iflands  of  the  Livant^  that  they 
iUdooi  have  any  Rain,  Thunder,  or  tempeftuous  Weather, 
but  in  Winter;   whereas,    in  our  Climate,  we  have  moft 
Tbwider  in  Sununer,  and  the  heavieft  Showers.    This  Ifland 
b  cboumbered  with  Mountains,  Rocks,  and  Precipices  i  but 
die  Plains  are  fruitful  and  pleafant.    The  Mountains  are  co-^  g^^ 
vcred  mth  Fine-trees  ;  and  they  have  a  fufficieot  Quantity  of   ^** 
.Wines,   Olives,   Pomegranates,  Mulberry*trees,  Figs,  Com, 
t^Honey,  Wax,  Scammony,  CsTr.     Their  Mufcadine  Wine  is 
such  admired  by  Travdiers,  and  their  Silk  is  fine.    Tbqr     ^ 
■teve   confiderable   Herds  of   Cattle,   Oxen,   Sheep,   Goat%     K 
Iker,  WiU  H(^,  Ha|p,  Partridges,   and  other. Uame,  in-  *j|||j 
Mrcat  Plenty.    The  Ifland  of  Scio  is  a  rockr  mountainous         \ 
>Cbuntry,  without  any  Rivers  or  Springs  but  wnat 
^fn  dried  up  in  a  bet  Summer ;   when  Turks^    ^cU.  ^ 

jpbnv,  and  Chrijiiamj  frequently  go  in  Proceflion, 
^a  obtain  Rain  from  Heaven;  alio  this  Ifland  is  fubjeft  ta 
lu|uakes.  This  ^Jountry  does  not  produce  Corn  enough 
m  Ufe-of  the  Inhabitants,  but  they  have  plenty  of  it  from 
Scio  has  great  Plenty  of  Wine:  Virpl  and  Hmraci 
It  as  the  beft  Wine  in  Greece  \  and  Cmfitr  ce^'d  his 
with  it  in  his  Triumphs,  and  Sacrifices  to  Ju^er  and 
other  Gods. .  Ttley  have  Olives  in  Schi  and,  notwith- 
Tmg  gitat  Part  of  die  Ifland  is  a  barren  Rode;  yet,  in 
RmS|  theps  are  akuidanoe  of  Orange,  Cttrm,  Mul- 
fgft  PoBiifrttufte^  tod  Tuipemine-«ec8  s  and  %re  is  dia 
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bcft  Mafiick  in  the  World.  Among  their  Fruits  wc  mud  not 
forget  their  Figs,  of  which  they  make  Brandf,  and  export 
mat  Quantities  to  their  Neighbours.  The  Partridges  of  thii 
Ifland  arc  much  taken  notice  of  by  TravcHers;  every  Village 
has  a  Servant  who  leads  a  great  many  hundred  Brace  of  them 
into  the  Fields  in  a  Morning ;  and,  !ipon  his  Call,  th<^'  come 
together  agiin  in  the  Evening,  and  return  to  their  refpeftivc 
Matters.     The  Ifland  of  Metdine  not  only  proiluccs  good  Com, 

but  is  Ihll  remarkable  for  its  cxiellent  Winej  the 
MetfSae,         Soil  alfo  produces  very  good  Oil,  and   Figs,  and 

Pine-trees  which  produce  black  Pitch. 


Revenues. ]•! 
Forces.]       f    See  the 
RnLiGioN.]  I        ropt\ 
Customs.]  J 


tlicfe  under  the  Article,  Tarkj  in  &• 


Of   A  R  J  B  I  A. 

Climate.]  np  HE  Air,  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  >A-^/, 
1  is  very  hot  during  the  Summer,  the  Ha- 
vens being  feldom  overcaft;  but  it  is  more  temperate  towards 
the  Southern  Parts,  being  qualified  by  refrclhing  Dews,  which 
frequently  fall  there.  In  the  Northern  Parts  are  found  neither 
Men  nor  Beafts,  Birds  or  Trees,  Grafs  or  Pafturcs,  and  no- 
thing to  be  ie^n  but  rolling  Sands,  or  craggy  Mountains ;  the 
Rivers  are  but  few  in  Number,  and  thofe  Aiallow  and  fmall, 
and  Rain  is  feldom  {e^n  there.  But  the  Sea  Coafts,  and  Banks 
of  Rivers,  in  the  Southern  Parts,  or  Arabia  Felix^  afford  a 
better  Soil :  There  the  Ground  yields  Aromatic  Plants,  and 
delicious  Fruits,  Aloes,  Caflia,  Spikenard,  Cardamum,  Cin- 
namon, Pepper,  Dates,  Oranges,  Ixnions,  1:;*-.  Frankincenfir, 
Myrrh,  and  other  valuable  Gums. 

Government.]  The  Inland  Country  is  under  the 
Government  of  abundance  of  petty  Arabian  Princes,  who 
march  from  Place  to  Place,  and  encamp  according  as  they 
find  Water,  and  Pafture  for  their  Cattle.  As  to  the  Form  rf 
Government  and  Laws,  what  I  can  learn  of  thenv  is,  that  the 
Princes  of  the  Kingdoms  lying  upon  the  Coafts  arc  aUolute, 
both  in  Spirituals  and  Temporals,  and  the  Succeflion  heredi- 
tary ;  that  they  have  no  other  I^ws  tlian  what  arc  i'.>  he  i 
found  in  the  Alcoran^  and  the  Comments  upon  it.  Tha ' 
Princes  lying  near  Turky  are  tributary  to  the  Sirrit ;  but  iti| 
certain  they  receive  large  Gratuities  from  this  Monarch,  fof 
frotefling  the  Pilgrims  that  pafs  through  their  Country :  And  die 

«  Gr  nd 
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GnmA  Se^^riorU  always  ^ad  to  have  a  good  Underftanfing^ . 
widi  dMB ;  Cmt  it  is  in  ^Mr  Power  to  do  his  Subkfts  ai  great'  , 
dad  of  Miftjtief,    by  their  Excurfions  and   Robberies,   and' . 
Tefjr  difficult  to  punifti  them  for  it :  For  thoug|h  the  ArMans  are 
jiota  Match  for  the  Turk  in  open  Field,  yet  it  would  deftroy 
the  beft  Armies  to  purfue  them.throiiffh  their  Deferts,  whei^ 
there  aiie  no  Towns,  no  Provifions,  and  where  there  is  (carce 
iny  Water  to  be  met  with,  and  the  Heat  infltpportable  to  anj 
but  the  Natives ;  and  this  is  the  true  Reafon,  that  the  greater 
Eart  ctjraiin  was  never  conquered. 

.  Rkt£NUCs.]  As  to  the  Revenues,  'tis  faid,  the  Kings 
eommand  the  Purfes  of  their  SubjetSis  as  the  Neceffity  of  A£Fairs 
itquires. 

Character,)  The  Arabians  are  faid  to  be  brave,  of  a 
civU  and  honeft  Deportment  to  all  Sorts  of  People ;  but  thb 
is  meant  of  diofe  near  Mufcat,  For  the  Natives  in  general  of 
the  other  Parts  of  Arabia  are  not  more  taken  notice  of  for  thdr 
Rambling  from  Place  to  Place,  than  they  are  for  their  Thievii^ 
which  is  bodi  bv  Sea  and  Land  ;  and  tnat  not  in  fmall  Parties 
onlv,  but  by  public  Authority,  in  a.  manner,  with  their  Princes 
atmeHeadof  them. 

RBtXGiON.]  The  fober  Part  of  the  Arabians  profeis  the 
DoArineof  Mabvmet, 

'  Customs.]  There  are  no  Roads  laid  out  in  this  Country^ 
hit  die  Caravans  travel  over  fandy  Deterts,  where 
Aere  is  no  manner  of  Track,  guiding  themfelves  Trm^eUiMg* 
by  a  Compafs,  as  at  Sea,  or  elfe  by  the  Stars; 
ibr  they  travel  diiefly  in  the  Night,  on  account  of  the  Heats. 
Cbople  cboofe  to  travel  v^ith  the  Caravans,  in  which  are  fre- 
Mendy  twoor  three  hundred  Men,  and,  perhaps,  a  thou&nd 
wm$M  of  all  Kinds,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the 
Aisvifli  Arabs.  There  are  no  Wheel  Carriages  in  this  Coun- 
try'; all  dietr  Merchandizes  are  loaden  upon  Camels  or  Dro- 
medaries; both  which  will  kneel  down  to  take  yptheirBur- 
jJlBflt  and  will,  upon  Occafion,  travel  five  or  fix  Days  with- 
iHlC  drinking.  Here  are  no  Inns  to  bait  at,  but  thofe  who 
Infd  with  die  Caravans  carry  their  Provifions  and  Tents  with 
They  alio  carry  Water  with  them ;  for  fometimes 
do  not  Qieet  widi^^uw  in  feveral  Days  travelling.  It  is  an 
VTidon  among  fiat  Arabs^  that  wherever  there  are  Trecs^ 
Water  is  not  &r  oflF;  aiid  when  they  draw  near  a  Pool,  dieir 
AtodswiDfineiritataDiflanee,  and  &t  up  their  g^eat  Trot  tffl 
■HPaT come  to  it*  ^'i  ^ 

Cd^ltiosiTiBs.]  At  Mtica  is  a  Tstrkifi  MoTquet  lb  doM^ 
mtf'l^fk  fe  ifreckonVltlieflatalisftof  anyin  die  Worid?  McT^- 
19^^  *  whicb. 
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which  every  Muflulman  is  obliged,  by  the  Mahometan  Rd- 
«Tion,  to  conic  once  in  his  Life-time,  or  fend  a  Deputy.  At 
Medina  is  alfo  a  (lately  Mofque,  fupportcd  by  two  Pillars,  ani 
furniflied  with  3C0  Silver  Lamps,  and  call'd  by  the  Ti/rix,  AA^ 
Holy^  becaufe  in  it  is  the  Coffin  of  their  Prophet  Adahomrtj  co- 
ver*d  with  Cloth  of  Gold,  under  a  Canopy  of  Cloth  of  Silver> 
curiouily  embroidcr'd. 

Of     P  E   R  S  I  /L 

Climate.]  pE  RSI yf  extending  from  the  2sth  to  the 
'^  45th  Deg.  of  Latitude,  it  is  very  reaforuhlc 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  Air  and  Scafons  are  very  ditferent.  In 
the  Middle  of  the  Kingdom  their  Winter  begins  in  .Vitriwfcr, 
and  continues  till  il/flrt/',  with  fcvereFrofts,  and  Snow,  which 
falls  in  great  Abundance  on  their  Mountains,  but  not  fo  much 
in  the  Champain  Country  ;  from  the  Month  of  March  till 
Ma\\  the  Wind  is  ufually  high ;  and  from  thence  to  SepUm- 
in  thoy  have  a  calm  ferene  Heaven,  without  (o  much  2$  2 
Cloud ;  and  though  it  be  pretty  hot  in  the  Day-time,  the  refrefli- 
ing  Breezes,  which  blow  conllantly  Morning  and  Evening, 
as  well  as  in  the  Night,  make  the  Summer  ver>-  toleraUe, 
efpccially  fince  the  Nights  are  ten  Hours  long.  The  Air  is  fo 
pure,  and  the  Stars  fhinc  with  that  Luftre,  that  People  travel 
much  more  in  tlic  Night,  than  in  the  Day.  In  this  Part  of 
Perjia  there  are  very  feldom  any  Hurricanes  or  Tempefts,  and 
very  little  Thunder  and  Lightning ;  nor  is  it  fubjec'l  to  EarA- 
quakes  -,  and  the  Air  is  fo  extremely  dry  in  the  fair  Seafoo, 
that  there  is  not  the  leaft  Dew,  or  Moiflure,  on  any  chiog 
that  is  laid  abroad  all  Night,  or  even  on  the  Grais ;  and  it 
very  fcldom  rains  in  the  Winter.  No  Country  is  more  health- 
ful than  the  Heart  of  Perfia^  as  appears  by  the  hale  Com- 
plexion of  the  Natives,  The  Air  in  the  Southern  Part  of 
Perftci^  particularly  about  Giwihron^  is  very  unhealchful  in  the 
Spring  and  Fall ;  The  European  Faftois  fca»cc  ever  pa/s  a 
Year  without  a  dangerous  Fit  of  Illr.cf?,  which  freijuently 
carries  them  off.  The  Months  of  June^  J^'fyy  ^"^  -"fH"/* 
are  healthful  enough,  but  fo  very  hot,  that  lioih  Natives  and 
Foreigners  get  up  into  the  Mountains  at  that  Time. 

Government.]     The  King  of  Perfia  is  an  abfolute  Mo- 
narch, and  has  the  Lives  and  Eilates  of  his  SubjoSs  entirely 
at  his  Difpofal :  There  is  no  Prince  in  the  Worid  more  iai-^ 
plicitly  obey'd,  let  his  Orders  l>c  never  fo  unjuft  ;  nothing  caD^ 
favc  the  greateft  SubjeS,  if  he  determines  to  deprive  him  of  his    ' 
Life  or  Eftate,     The  Crown  of  Pir/ia  is  hereditary,  but  the 
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Temales  are  excluded  :  However,  the  Son  of  a  Daughter  may 
inherit,  though  his  Mother  could  not.  What  feems  moil  part- 
'  cular  in  the  Laws  of  Succcflion  in  Perjia  is,  that  a  blind  Man 
ihall  not  inherit;  and  as  thofe  Males  who  proceed  from  the 
Female  Branches,  are  as  capable  of  fuccceding  as  thofc  who 
derive  themfelves  from  the  Males,  that  cruel  Policy  of  putting 
out  the  Eyes  of  all  that  are  allied  to  the  Crown,  is  executed 
upon  every  Male  of  the  Royal  Family,  whether  they  proceed 
fix>m  Sons  or  Daughters.  The  Pcrfon  the  King  pitches  upon 
to  execute  this  cruel  Order,  is  not  allowed  to  do  it  by  holding 
a  hot  Iron  to  the  unhappy  Childrens  Eyes,  but  the  very  Eyeballs 
are  fcoped  clean  out  with  the  Point  of  a  Knife,  by  which  the 

Ejor  Children  arc  put  to  incxpreflihle  Torture,  and  fomttimes 
fc  their  Lives  under  the  Hand  oF  thtfc  Butchers.  The  Per^ 
Jlans  pretend  to  exculc  this  barbarous  Pra6licc  of  putting  out  the 
Eyes  of  the  Royal  Children,  by  telling  us,  that  it  prevents  all 
Difputes  about  the  Succeilion,  and  a  great  deal  of  Bloodflied  ; 
and  that  they  are  much  more  merciful  than  their  Neighbours 
the  Turisj  who  diftroy  every  Branch  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Trade.]  The  Staple  Commodity  of  Per^a  is  Silk,  raw 
and  wrought,  of  which  great  Q^iantities  are  exported  to  India^ 
Turkjj  and  Mofcovy  ;  and  formerly  the  Englijh  and  Dutch 
took  a  great  deal  off  their  Hands,  but  little  or  none  at  this 
Day. 

Revenues.]  What  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown  may 
amount  to  in  the  Whole,  is  very  uncertain,  it  depending  fo 
much  upon  Cafualtics.  Thofc  who  have  attempted  to  calcu- 
late it  fay,  that,  one  Year  with  another,  the  Revenues  amount 
to  4,000,000  Pounds  Stcrj.  which,  confidering  that  their  Troops 
are  moft  of  them  paid  by  other  Means,  is  a  very  confiderable 
Sum  ;  but  then,  as  the  Splendor  and  Magnificence  of  the  Ptr^ 
fan  Court  is  much  beyond  any  thing  we  have  in  Europe^ 
poffibly  very  little  of  it  may  remain  in  the  Treafury,  at  the 
Year's  End. 

Forces  ]  The  Army  of  Pcrf-a  was  never  larrrc,  confi- 
dering the  Kxtcnt  of  the  Ki:^gdom.  /IlLis  the  Great,  who 
made  fuch  conl'uleiablc  Concjucth,  had  never  more  than 
120,000  Men  in  his  Service  at  once,  in  all  ilic  Provinces  yf 
his  Kingdom. 

Religion.]     The  Inhabitants  in  general   are  ftricl  Fol- 
lowers  of  Mahomet^  Do<itrine,    as   explcilned  and  interpreted 
^     by  Hahj^    the  Nephew  and  Son-in-law  of  Mahomet^  and  one 
\    of  his   Succeflbrs  in  the  Empiic.     Kut  the  Perfiam  and  Turh 
diiFeras  much  aboiit  the  Interpretation  of  the  Alcoran^  as  they 
do    about    tlie    Succctrors    of  ASahoiiuU     There   are    many 
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Neji9rian  Chriftians  in  Perfta  ;  as  alfo  feveral  JeAiics^  andnmy 
Jews.  I'he  Chriftian  Religion  was  firft  planted  in  this  Countiy 
by  St.  Thmas, 

Customs.]  The  ufual  Salute  in  Per/sa  is  by  bowing  die 
Body  a  little,  and  clapping  the  Right-hand  to  their  Broift; 
but  they  never  ftir  their  Cap  or  Turbant  :  Before  the  King, 
the  great  Men  bow  their  Faces  three  times  to  the  Ground, 
when  they  approach  him.  As  to  Europeans^  if  tlicy  arc  not 
clothed  in  the  Perfian  Drefs,  they  expect  their  Hats,  and  the 
fame  Reverence  they  fhcw  to  Men  of  Quality  in  their  own 
Country.  There  arc  no  Excrclfcs  which  the  Pcrfums  endea- 
vour more  dilijxontly  to  accon'.plifh  thenifclvcs  in,  than  the 
Bow,  and  HorlLin.infliip.  Their  greatcft  Kings  have  thought 
proper  to  be  Witneffes  of  the  Addrcfs  and  Adlivity  ot  their 
Subjc*9s,  and  frequently  themfelvcs  have  contended  for  the 
Priae.  They  begin  with  leaching  the  young  Pupils  to  bend 
the  Bow  ;  afterwards  he  is  taught  to  Ihoot  forwards,  back- 
wards, fidewavs,  and  almoft  in  every  Pofture  ;  after  this,  they 
fcring  him  to  (hoot  at  a  Mark,  and  to  deliver  liis  Arrows  with- 
out (baking.  The  next  Thing  they  teach  the  Pupils  is  to 
mount  a  Horfe  cleverly,  to  have  a  good  Scat,  to  gallop  with 
a  loofe  Rein,  to  ftop  fliort,  and  turn  fvviftly  to  the  Right  or 
Left,  upon  the  leaft  Signal,  without  being  diforder'd  in  the 
Saddle. 

Curiosities.]  About  30  Miles  North-Eaft  of  G^mhrsn^ 
is  a  moft  hideous  Cave,  which,  for  its  frightful  Appearance, 
is  caUed  77je  Gate  of  Hell,  There  are  yet  to  be  feen  the 
noble  Remains  of  the  famous  Palace  of  PerfrpoUs :  Thofc 
Pillars  now  (landing  are  of  excellent  Marble,  and  about  15 
Feet  high  :  Even  Rome  itfelf,  as  'tis  faid,  has  nothing  com- 
parable to  thefc  venerable  Remains  of  Antiquity  :  This  glorious 
Palace,  or  Temple,  with  the  whole  City  of  Prrfyolisj  the  nobleft 
and  wcalihieft  City  in  the  World,  was  burnt  to  the  Ground  by 
jliexamUr  the  Circat. 

Of   INDIA. 

Climate.]  T^  HE  Northern  Part  of  India  is  temperate;  but 
X  towards  the  South  this  Country  is  fuhj^A 
to  Heats,  which  would  be  intolerable,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fet  Seafons  of  Rain  and  Wind,  with  which  the  Countries 
lying  in  the  Torrid  Zone  are  cooled  and  refrelb'd.  The  re- 
gular Winds,  which  are  call'd  Monfoom^  are  obferv*d  to  blow  ^ 
conftantly  fix  Months  one  Way,  and  lix  Months  another; 
namely,    from  April  to  Oii9i€r\   or  thereabouts,    ihcy  Wofr 

frooi 
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the  South-weft ;  and  from  Odfober  to  Aprils  from  the 
h-eaft,  not  exatSlly  from  thofe  Points,  but  vary  fome- 
;  a  Point  or  two  on  euhcr  Side.  At  the  breaking  up  of 
r  of  tbefe  Monfoons,  or  a  little  before  they  fhif^,  there  are 
ly  prodigious  Storms  of  Wind,  fuch  as  we  do  not  expe- 
e  in  this  Part  of  the  World,  once  in  a  great  many  Years. 
ihifting  of  the  Monfoons,  and  confcquently  the  Storms^ 
not  happen  exaftly  at  the  dime  Time  every  Year,  but 
times  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  fooner,  and,  at  other 
,  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  later,  than  the  ufual  time^ 
h  frequently  occafions  the  Lofs   of    Shipping.     Befides 

Winds  we  call  Monfoons,  they  have  Land  and  Sea 
CCS,  which  fhift  once  in  twelve  Hours,  when  the  Mon- 
;  are  not  violent ;  for  then  the  Breezes  give  way  to  the 
icane. 

OVERKMENT.]     MalaccOy  Cambodia^  and  LaoSy  lately  bc- 
j  Provinces,  and  great  Part  of  them  tributary 
c  King  of  Siam ;    but  the  remote  Provinces    'J'^^*  ^/^'^ 

latdy  thrown  oft'  their  Allegiance,  and  are     J^^^-^'  ^^^^' 

fct  up  for  petty  Sovereigns,     ^iam  has  fuf-     j:^w.' 

many  Revolutions,  according  to   Louhicre\ 
Cing*s  Father,  who  poflMlcd  r!ie  Thionc  when  he  was 
,  was  an  Lfurper,  and  nr)t  fo  much  as  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
,  this  Rebel  havinjj;  dragg'J  his  unfortunate  Sovereign  out 
le  Temple,  whither  he  was  fled  for  Refuge,  and  afterwards 
gled  him.     This   Ufurpcr  rcij;ned  thirty  Years,  and  was 
eded  by  his  Brother,  to   the  Exclufion  of  the   Ufurper^s 
The  Kings  of  Siam  fometimes  ftarve  their  Relations, 
It  them  to  other  Deaths  :  Indeed  they  are  fometimes  fo 
iful,  that  they  only  burn  their  Eyes  out,  or  cripple  them, 
revent  their  afpiriiip;  to  the  Throne.     The  Government 
wquin  is   one  of  the  oddeft  we  have  heard 
for  the  rightful  Prince,  it  feems,  enjoys  little     ^onqui/i, 
:  than   the  Title  of  King;   the  General,  or 
e  Minifter,  is  Matter  of  all  the  Trcafure  and  Forces  of 
kingdom,   and   to  him  the  Subjects  make  their  Court ; 
hus  it  has  been  for  the  laft  hundicd  Years.     As  to  PegUy 

Afem^  and  many  inland  Parts  of  Indiay  we  have  very 
rfedl  Accounts  of  them.     In  the  Dominions 
iging  to  the  Great  Mo';ul,  fome  Malcfa6tors     Punift>nw%u 
sang'd,   otlicrs    beheaded,    fome   implied   on     ^^jnp^Cs^Oo^ 
Stakes,  fome  torn  in  Pieces  by  wild  Beafts,  or     ntimons. 

by  Elephants,  and  others  bitten  by  Snakes.  If 
lephant  be  commanded  todifpatch  a  Criminal  immediate- 
i  ftamps  upon  the  Wretch,  who  lies  trembling  before  him, 
>h.  L  S  with 
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wi^h  his  broad  round  Foot,  and  crufhes  him  to  Death  in  a 
Moment;  if  it  be  intended  he  fhould  feel  his  Death,  2nd 
die  in  Torture,  the  Elephant  breaks  firft  the  Bones  o^  fats 
Legs,  then  his  Thighs  and  Arms,  and  leaves  him  to  die  bf 
the  Wound.s  he  has  given  him.  Sir  Thomas  Roe  relates,  that, 
when  he  was  at  the  Mogul's  Court,  a  hundred  Thie\cs  were 
brought  before  that  Monarch,  he  ordered  the  chief  of  them 
to  be  torn  in  Pk\  cs  by  Doj^s,  and  the  reft  to  be  put  to  Death 
in  the  ordinary  ^\\\y  :  Accordingly  the  Prifoncrs  were  divided 
into  fcveral  (^jartcrs  of  the  Town  and  the  chief  of  them 
was  torn  to  Pieces  bv  twelve  Dogs  ;  and  thirteen  of  his  Gang, 
at  the  fame  Place,  had  their  Heads  tied  down  to  their  Feet, 
and  their  Kecks  rein:;  chopped  half  off"  with  a  Sword,  were 
left  naked  and  Moody  in  the  Street,  where  they  became  a 
great  Annoyance  to  the  Neighbourhood.  The 
If^.^^r^^^^  u'omen  of  the  Haram  or  Seraglio,  as  it  is 
Scr,Hh°.^  ufually  called,  are  either  Wives  or  Concubine?, 
'^    '  Princefles  of  the  Blood,  Governantes,  or  Slaves. 

Thofe  that  are  called  Wives,  and  contradlcd  with  Ceremony, 
feldom  exceed  four.     The  Number  of  Concubines  is  vcrj*  un- 
certain, but  it  is  gcncr.illy  aiirccd  they  amount  to  about  ICOC 
The  firft  Son   the  Grc.it  Mogul  has  by  any  of  his  Wives,  is 
louk'd   upon  to   be  Heir  to  the  Empire  ;  though  the  Jongdl 
Sword  ufually  carricj  it;  and  whoever  poffeflcs   himfelf  of  the 
Throne,  commonly  deftroys  all  his  Brothers,  and  their  MJc 
Iflue.      I'lie  Number  of  Jewel*?,  and  precious    Stones,  which, 
'tis  f:iid,  the  Ladies  of  the  Seraglio  wear,  exxeeds  all  Belief. 
The  (iovernanic.  of  the  youns;  Princefles,  and   tho/e  who  are 
Sjiics   upon  the  Conduct  of  the  Kinjj's   Women,  arc  a  con- 
fiderablc  Body  in  the   Seraglio  ;    and,    'tis  faiJ,  have  a  great 
Share  in  the  Government  of  the  Kmpire.     If  this  Monarch 
ha>  any  Council,  it  is  conipf)fed  of  thefe  Ladies;  for  it  is  by 
their  Influence  tlie   great  Offices  of  State   and  Governments 
are  difpofed   of,  and  all  Biiiinels  of  Confequencc  is  effected; 
thefe    Ladies     having    better   Opportunities    of    reprcfenting 
Things  to   the  Emj)Lior,    than    his    Minifters    have  without 
Doors.     This  Prince  is  ferved  altogether  by  Women  in  his 
Retirement,  and  has  a  Guard,  'tis  faid,   of  Tartar  Womcn» 
arniM  with  Scymctars  and  Bows,  who  have  the  Care  of  hs 
Perfon.     The  Government  of  the  Great  Mogul  is  very  ty- 
rannical, havini:  both  the  Purfes  and  Perfons  of  his  Subjeoi 
wiiolly  at  his  l3ifpofal :  His  bare  Will  is  the   Law,  and  te 
^^'ord  a  final  i-)ecifion  of  all  Controverfies.     His  Letten  ^ni 
OulcTs   are  received    with    the  utmoft   Reverence;    for  the 
Governor,  to  whom  thcv  are  fcnt,  having  IntclHgencc  they 

are 
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«ie  U|MM|L  dMB  Road)  rides  out  with  alibis  Officers  to  meet  the 
Meflcflgor  wko  brin^  them :  He  no  (boner  fees  the  Padtet, 
but  he  allots  from  his  Horle,  and  &lls  down  on  his  Face  to 
the  Earth ;  then  he  takes  them  from  the  Meflenger,  and  lays 
them  upon  his  Head,  whereon  he  binds  them  faft;  and  re-* 
turaioft  bock  to  the  Court  where  he  ufualiy  difpatches  his 
FfffimSj  he  reads  them.     This  mighty  Monarch  £bews  him- 

.lelf  to  the  People  three  times  a  Day;  the  firft  is  at  Sun-rifing 

JBrom  a  Gallery,  at  which  time  Crouds  of  People  refort  thi- 
ther}  to  give  him  the  ufual  Salam,  crying  out,  as  (bon  as  they 
fee  him,  Lpng  Lip  and  Health  to  the  Great  King,  At  Noon  he 
ihewa  himfdf  2gatn ;  and*  laftly,  at  about  Sun-fetj  being  al- 
ways u{hcr'd  in  and  out  fj^ith  Drums,  Tiumpets,  and  other 
Wind-Muik;  and  at  any  of  thefe  times,  if  any  Man,  tho' 
never  fo  mean,  has  a  Petition  to  the  Emperor,  it  is  received. 
This  Monarch  adminifters  Juftice  himfelf  in  capital  Cafts,  as 
his  Viceroys  do  in  their  relpefiive  Provinces.  The  King  of 
Simmy  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Eaft,  is  an  ,j^  „*  - 
abfolute  Monarch;  he  gives  the  Land  to  whom  siam!^^ 
he  plcafcs,  and  takes  it  away  when  he  will : 
Wherefore  no  FamiHes  can  be  ennobled  by  Eflatcs;  nor  is 
there  any  Nobility  but  by  Offices,  which  the  King  confers 
sod  takes  aw:]y  at  Pkafure;  whence  tis  not  uncommon  to 

I*  fee  the  Son  of  a  Lord  tugging  at  the  Oar.     Only  one  of  the 
K  iris's  Women  has  the  Honour  of  being  called  Queen ;  and 
for  the  Serag)io  they  take  the  Daughter  of  any  Subject.     The 
Laws  of  Siam  require  an  unlimited  Obedience  to 
Parents  \  any  one  who  Ihould  prefume  to  oppofe    l^ews. 
and  con  trad  id\  his  Parents,  would  be  looked  on  as 
&  Monftcn   Lying  is  punilh'd  by  fewing  up  the  Mouth.   Some- 
times Criminals  are  toJlld  by  one  Elephant  to  another,  without 
killing  them;  for  this,  'tis  faid,  the   Elephants  will  do  upon 
a  Sign,  the)'  are  fo  extremely  tradable.     But  their  Punifhment 
is  ufudUy  adapted  to  the  Crime  :   One  who  has  been  guilty 
of  Kxcoition  has  mdted  Gold  or   Silver    pour'd   down  his 
Throat, 

Forces,]  The  Army  of  the  Great  Mogul  confifls,  'tis 
faid,  of  300,000  Horfc,  and  400,000  Foot,  befide  3000 
Klephanu  :   Bur,  accortltne  to  the  heft  Accounts,  there  isal- 

"  JowM  Pay  for  a  Million  orHoHe}  not  that  the  whole  Num- 
ber \%  ever  brought  into   a£lual  Service  ^   for   the   refpedtive 
Viccfoys  fcldom  keep   up  fbove  half  the  Number,  and  the 
ly  ot  the  reft  goes  into  their  own  Pockets.     Notwithftand- 
the  Great  Mogul  has  fuch  a  vaft  Extent  of  Sea  Coaft, 
|i  no  fuch  thing  as  a  Man  0/  War,  or  a  Ship  cif  Forces 
l^ flra         •  ta 
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to  be  foiinj  in  Indt^  j  not  but  the  India  Merchants  have  I 
of  40c  or  500  Tun  of  their  own,  buKt  after  the  JEn_gUJh 
del ;  but  their  Sailors  would  make  but  a  poor  Defence,  if  tl^ 
Ihould  be  attacked;  and  their  Skill  in  NaTigation  it  wj 
mcaii)  infomuch  that  they  are  glad  when  they  can  find  m  Bi^ 
r^pium  Commander-  An  Engltjb  Sailor,  with  very  ofdiiujy 
Qtjalification^,  ferves  for  a  Captain  of  one  of  the  Mogu]'lMc^ 
chant  Ships. 

Character.]  The  Indians  zrt  of  a  good  Stature^  nJ* 
(baped,  and  agreeable  Features ;  and  it  is  goierallv  oMvfd^ 
that  there  are  hardly  any  deformed  or  crooked  People  amongl 
tfiem.  Thofe  that  inhabit  tlie  Northern  Parts  of  this  Empii^ 
are  of  a  deep  tawny  Complexion  i  and  thofe  in  the  South  at 
bhkck  as  Jet;  thofe  of  the  Mountains,  in  the  middkRuls  of 
the  Peninfidoy  are  all  Coal-black  to  a  Man:  Indeed  the 
JmHans  on  the  Coaft,  who  are  mixed  with  the  PtrtagMA, 
and  other  Europeans^  are  generally  of  an  Oltve-coloor ;  out 
in  any  Part  of  the  Country,  the  Natives  have  long  black  Wa^ 
and  black  Eyes,  let  their  Complexion  be  what  it  wiB.  The 
'  Indians  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  into  Momrs  or  Af^wd$y  and  f0^ 
gans  or  original  Indians.-  The  Moors  or  M^gtJs  are  a  Ma- 
ture of  Tartars^  Perftans^  Arahs^  and  almofl  evenr  Mdtmt' 
tan  Nation.  Tliefe  having  the  Power  in  their  rand  behave 
'  like  Lords  of  the  Country,  and  treat  the  ancient  Inhabitino 
with  fome  Contempt,  ancl  fccm  to  have  ftill  a  g^retfer  Omi- 
tempt,  or  rather  Averfion,  to  all  Chriftians  in  genenU  dipqifi 
they  are  ferviceable  to  the  Moguls  as  Engineer^ 
ticians,  t^c,  and  frequently  give  great  Pay  to  thofe  who  Mr  . 
into  their  Service.  The  Siamefe  are  of  a  finaB  Sttfnre^  h^y 
Natruesof  well-proportioned  5  their  Comniextoiis  are  nif] 
Siam.  fwarthy,  and  the  Faces  of  bom  Ifcn  and  IR^^ 

men  are  of  the  brOadeft,  with  hij^  Cheek*!: 
dark  fmall  Eyes,  large  Mouths,  and  thick  fak  Lij^ 
Nofes,  and  round  at  the  End,  and  large  Eail.  Thec^ 
have  a  ready  and  clear  Conception,  and  tiidr  Repirteei 
quick  and  very  finart;  they  imitate  any  thing  at  SiAtt  «0yJ 
well ;  and  are  neither  lafcivious  or  intempenRc^  nor  «m  wtf^l 
ton  Oifcourfe  pafs  for  Wit,  or  be  taken  for  Subliou^  ^3 
Genius.  Drinking  flrone  Liquors  is  oonnled  infinn 
inongtt  them,  and  Adultery  is  hardly  heard  of  al 
They  are  polite  and  courteous,  and  their  Minds  an  9 
as  their  Heaven,  having  the  good  Fonune  to  ha\^  the 
mand  of  their  Pai&ons.  They  ztc  great  Lov<jif'of  ■ 
Wives  aqd  .Children,  and  as  well  beloved  by  thcnj 
Children  are  laid  to  be  cxccpduig  engaging,  ind  ofa  i 
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The  Toftquifufe  are  of  a  middle  Statur^  and  dean* 
'  limbed ;  their  Nofc  ana  Lbs^  arc  proportionable    jy^^^^  ^ 
and  well-made,  but  their  Faces  are  a  little  flat*    rmqum. 
tifli  a^d  cf  an  oval  Fbrm.      The   People  are 
ccjurteow  and  obliging  to  Strangers,  cfpecially  the  trading  Part 
cf  tfaoDy  and  mighty  fair   Dealers.    However,   the  Magi- 
ftnUes  are  iaid  to  be  proud  and  imperious }  their  Soldiery  in- 
lidcnts   and   their  Poor,    who  are  very  numerous,   given  to 
.thieving.     They  are  reckoned  very  ingenious  and  diligent; 
pfticnt  in  Adverfity  ;  univerfaliy  addi£led  to  Gaming  from  the 
nig^ieflt  to    the    loweft,    from   which    nothing    can  refirain 
them* 

Ratio  I  ON.]  The  original  Natives  of  India,  who  are  by  far 
iht  moft  numerous,  are  Idolaters :  There  are  reckoned  three 
or  fourfcofc  feveral  Tribes  or  Cafts  among  thefe  Pagans,  but 
the  chief  are  the  Braminsy  the  Rajaputans  or  Fajhboots^  and 
the  Bamam  or  Oiontrcs.  The  Bramins  teach,  that  there  is 
hm  one  God  infinitely  perfeA,  and  that  their  Images  reprefent 
fomc  HcTOcs»  and  virtuous  Perfons,  who  formerly  dwelt  on 
the  Earth,  and  are  now  exalted  to  Heaven,  where  they  ap« 
{»rehend  them  to  be  Mediators  for  them,  which  is  the  Rea- 
(on  they  give  for  paying  their  Devotion  before  thefe  Images, 
They  have  feme  confufed  Notion  of  the  Creation,  and  Dc- 
fflrudtion  of  Mankind  by  a  Flood  :  They  believe  a  pre-exiftent 
Scate^  and  that  the  good  and  bad  Fortune  we  meet  with  in 
this  World*  is  either  a  Reward  or  Punifhment  for  what  we 
have  done  in  a  former;  and  thofe  who  behave  themfelves 
well  in  this  Life,  (hall  be  rewarded  in  another 
State,  1  he  Siamefi  believe  the  Form  of  the  Siamefi, 
World  <inly  to  be  .eternal;  all  vifible  Objeds  they 
look  upon  as  fo  many  rational  Beings,  who  have  lived  and 
«9ciftcd  in  a  former  State,  and  muft  die  and  revive  again  ; 
and  that  the  Heavens,  the  Earth,  'Plants,  and  all  Things  elfe, 
liave  tlieir  Period,  and  will  be  fucceedcd  by  new  Heavens,  and 
a  new  Earth,  &r.  They  allow  the  Soul  to  be  material,  and 
jct  will  not  admit,  that  it  is  perifliable;  but  that  it  animates 
jbinc  other  Creature,  and  knows  Pain  or  Pleafure  according 
€0  its  defers  ing,  till  it  enters  a  human  Body  again,  whofe  Cir- 
cumftanc^  will  be  fuitable  to  the  Behaviour  of  the  Soul  in  its 
fcvefiil  Tr^mfmigrations. 

CusroM^J    The  genend  Drefs  of  the  InJians  is  a  white 
Vd^  ot  Ciihco,' SiU^  or  Muffin,   which  folds  over  before^ 
And  \%  tied  with  Strmgs  eidaer  on  the  Right  or 
ticft  Side  I  the  Sleeva  are'clofe  to  their  Arms,*    HsM. 
sod  are  fo  long,  that  they  fit  in  Wrinkles  about 
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the  Wrift  ;  the  upper  Part  is  clofc  to  thdr  Bodies,  and 
(hews  their  Shape ;  from  the  Middle  downwards  it  is  ga- 
thered, and  fits  full  in  Plaits,  reaching  a  little  below  their 
Knees.     The  ufual   Compliment  in  India   is  the  lifting  the 

Right-hand  to  the  Head,  and  fometimcs  both; 
The  ufual  and,  if  it  be  to  a  Perfon  of  Diftinction,  bowing 
CompUmcfits,     jj,^.  }^j,jy  ^  n^j]^      When  the  Mahometans  meet, 

the  ufual  Compliment  is,  Gc<i  ^h'c  you  Hiakby 
or,  /  wljh  yen  t'e  Prayers  of  the  Poor:  I'he  deep  Com- 
pliment to  a  Prince,  is  bowing  the  Body  low,  putting  tht 
Hand  down  to  the  (Jround,  then  to  the  Breaft,  and  after- 
wards lifting  it  up  to  the  Head,  and  this  re^xated  three 
times.  Upon  a  V'ifit,  the  Perfon  vifitcd  docs  not  move  to 
meet  his  Gucft,  but  intreats  him  to  fit  down  by  him  on 
the  Carpet  :  They  are  very  rcfer\  \l,  feldoni  or    never  talking 

(d{\:  or  loud.  Tumblers  and  Jugglers  go  from 
Di'vr-frifis,       7'own   to  Town   as    in  other  Coumric5,"and  arc 

fo  dextrous  in  their  Tricks,  that  fome  of  our 
own  Countrymen  have  imputed  them  to  Magic,  and  the 
Power  of  the  Devil.  One  of  the  Great  Mogul's  favourite 
Diverfions  is  the  Fighting  oF  Klephnnts,  and  other  wiM 
Bcafts  J  and  the  feeing  Men  engage  with   Lions  and  Tygcrs. 

The  Roads  are  generally  a  (!cL*p  Sand,  which  is 
Jf'tiy  of  fo  hot    in  the  fair   Seafon   about  Noon,  that  it 

rraielihig,       ^.q^i\  i,^,j.„  ^h.^.j^  pcct,  if  they  were  not  as  hard 

as  a  Shoe-fole ;  and  tiicre  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
walking  in  the  Sand  with  Shoes  on.  When  a  Man  of  ^^b- 
flance  tri  vc's,  he  ufually  hires  ten  or  twelve  Chairmen  to  carry 
his  Palanquin,  which  is  a  well-contriv'd  Couch  with  Pillows, 
and  an  arched  Canopy  over  it :  In  thefe  they  fit  or  lie,  as  they 
think  fit ;  and  it  is  carried  by  four  of  the  Men  at  a  time,  two  J 
bef  Tc,  and  tv/o  behind,  who  lay  the  Pole  upon  their  Shoulders;  ' 
and  n:n  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  Miles  an  Hour,  their  Fel- 
lows relieving  them  at  certain  times  without  ftandin*^  ftill. 
A  little  before  they  defign  to  bait,  fume  of  the  Men  are  fcnt 
to  the  Villai^cs,  whcic  they  buy  Provifions,  and  they  drcfe  it 
as  they  go  .ilong.  Oxen  are  ufed  to  ride  on,  as  well  as  for 
Burdens ;  they  will  trot  on  at  a  pretty  round  rate,  and  ibmc- 
times  they  run  Races  with  them.  It  is  very  trouWefome  tra- 
vjiing  in  the  rainy  Seafon,  the  flat  Countries  being  ovcr- 
flowvd,  and  innumerable  Torrents  falling  from  the  Mountains; 
but  tliis  docs  not  hinder  the  common  People  from  takii? 
Jou:.'if3s  at  this  Time  of  the  Year;  for  they  will  take  Wacer 
without  any  Difficulty,  and  fwim  with  incredible  Sxrtn^ 
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aroft  hroid  Riv^crs,  which  run  veiy  fwiftly.  As  to  the  Mai^ 
gm  6[  the  InMans^  the  Fathcjs  make  the  Bar- 
aitt  before  die  young  People  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Manuign. 
mr  Reatbn ;  nor  docs  either  the  Boy  or  the  Girl, 
pfcin  thejr  come  of  Age,  ever  imagine  they  have  any  Right 
ft  difpiite  die  Matter,  but  look  upon  themfehres  as  much 
Uiged  to  obey  their  Parents  in  this  Particular,  as  in  any 
dber  Coiomand :  However,  the  young  Man,  if  he  does  not 
kfi  die  Girl  his  Father  has  provided  him,  may  take  an- 
ther, and  have  as  many  Concubines  as  he  pleafcs ;  but  the 
IToman  has  no  Remedy,  and  if  flie  murmur  at  her  Hufband's 
Sonduft,  he  may  reduce  her  to  the  Condition  of  a  Slave. 
Ticy  conflantly  marry  into  their  own  Tribe  or  Caft  j  a  Mec- 
hant  muft  marry 'into  a  Merchant's  Family,  a  Smith  inta  a 
mith*s,  a  Carpenter  into  a  Carpenter's,  and  fo.of  every 
thcr  Tiade  or  Profeffion.  The  Wives  never  bring  any  other 
ortune  than  their  Clothes ;  and  among  thofe  who  arc 
vcalthy,  it  is  iaid,  the  Father  of  the  Hufband  advances  a 
onfideiable  Sum  to  the  Wife's  Friends ;  and,  'tis  thought, 
ever  eits  with  the  Hufband,  but  waits  till  he  has  dope.  The 
mSam  never  fwaddle  up  their  Children,  but  let  thehi  go  per- 
sSly  naked,  both  Boys  and  Girls,  till  they  are  fix  or  fevea 
Tcan  oM,  and  'tis  not  to  be  imagin'd  how  foon  they  will 
rawl  about  the  Floor.  The  Mo$rs  and  Mahmtitan  Indians 
re  allowed  four  Wives,  and  as  many  Concubines  as  they 
an  keep.  As  to  the  Solemnization  of  a  Weddine,  nothing  can 
e  meat  i|pkndid  :  The  Bridegroom  is  earned  by  Night 
iirpugh'  thie  Streets*  drefled  with  the  richeft  Clothes  apd 
ds  they  can  procure;  the  Streets  are  made  as  light  as 
by  a  great  Number  of  Torches,  with  Flags,  Streamers, 
Mufic,  marching  before  them,  and  a  Croud  of  their 
*mods  and  Acquaintance,  who  come  to  expreis  their  Joy 
B  the  happv  Occafion  %  Being  come  to  the  Bride's  Houfe, 
rfiere  the  Marriage  is  celebrated,  he  takes  the  Bride  home 
rich  him  )  and  from  that  time,  fhe  is  fcldom  ever  fufFer'd 
>  fee  her  neareft  Male  Rebdons,  but  in  die  Piefence  of  fader 
fadbin4>. 

CHINA. 

^VATB.]  pHINA^  \^t  other  Comitriei,  confifts  of 
;:.  ^    HUls   and    Valleys;    but   bodi   the    one 

id  die  other  are  made  as  level  as  poffible,  and  laid  out  in 
lifiH  fik«  Gardens,  by  the  Induftry  .^f  the  Natives.  Tlie 
0^  iflL  gmecal,  is  very  ric^^  aboUndyig  in  Om^  and  Wine^ 
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and  all  Kinds  af  FniUs  and  Provifiofis  neod&ty  to  render  J 
Life  agreeable-  This  Country  is  cftcemed  one  of  the  fincA  I 
and  mcift  fruitful  in  the  whole  World ;  and  was  a  grat  ' 
Surprize  la  the  Ettr&peam^  in  the  unexpected  Dilcovcrv  of  fo 
fine  a  Nation,  and  fo  polite  a  People,  which  were  tmkoown 
to  thefe  Parts  of  the  World  ti!l  ihe  Difcovrry  of  the  Emfi-  t 
Jndh'^  :    It   is  exceeding   populous,   fuppofcd    t  .in   near  , 

70,000,000  of  People!  Not  only  the  ftately  Citio^  tut  owi 
the  Towns  and  Villages  are  crouded  with  Inhahitanli|>  aad 
the  Roads,  as  well  as  Streets,  are  continually  fiill  of  hA 
fengers.  The  chief  Produds  of  this  Country  are,  C^iict' 
filver.  Silks,  Porcelane  Difhes,  Ginger,  China  Waic^ 
Rhubarb,  Sugar,  Camphire,  Muflc,  Chitm  Wood,  Li« 
nen.  Oil,  Ebony,  Sandal  Wood,  Canes,  Tea,  bic*  Tea 
if  a  Plant  peculiar  to  this  Country:  It  ufually  grows  ift  the 
Foot  of  fome  Mounuin  ;  the  Root  refembling  that  of  a 
Pieach-tree,  and  its  Flower  that  of  white  wild  Roics.  The 
Tree  is  of  all  Sizes,  from  two  Feet  to  an  hundred  in  Hdf^ 
The  three  Sorts  of  Tea,  commonly  brought  to  Ewrt^^  m 
of  the  fame  Plant ;  and  only  the  Seafons  of  the  Year  when  it 
is  gathered,  and  the  Soil,  make  the  Difference.  Bohea  is  tho 
very  firft  Bud,  gathered  in  the  Beginning  of  Mardk^  and  dried 
in  the  Shade ;  the  Imperial  or  Bing  Tea  is  the  fecond 
Growth,  in  April ;  and  the  common  Green  Tea,  or  Sb^o^ 
in  May  2Li\^June^  which  are  both  dried,  in  little  Pians,  over 
the  Fire.  The  Chinefe  have  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silyer}  ht 
thofe  of  Gold  are  never  fuffered  to  be  open'd.  The  GoU^ 
which  they  have  in  fuch  Plenty,  is  wa(h*d  down  by  Tonenll 
from  the  Mountains  in  the  rain]^  Seafons,  and  is  fiud  toaeeA 
no  refining.  They  have  alfo  Mines  of  Tin,  Ironi  Copper,  and'  * 
Ibme  Lead.  Several  of  the  Chinefe  Emperors  h|ve  thou^^t  it  j 
worthy  of  their  Royal  Care,  to  promote  and  teach  their  Sub*  A 
jedb  Hufbandry  ;  the  Invention  of  the  Plough,  and  feverd  In* 
firuments,  and  Books  of  Hufbandry,  they  afcribe  to  fi>nie  of  4 
their  greatefl:  Emperors.  The  longeft  Day,  in  die  moft  South* 
cm  Part  of  Chintt'^  is  about  1 3  ^  Hours  \  and,  in  the  Noidimoft 
Part,  about  15  Hours }  therefore  this  Country  lies  in^thesdy 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  Northern  Climates. 

Government]  The  Hiflories  of  Clnnm  begin  withia 
two  or  three  hundred  Years  after  the  Flood,  and  fbew  a  SoD* 
ceffion  of  Monarchs  down  to  this  Time.. 

The  Crown  of  Cinna  is  faid  to  be  hereditary  bv  Iboies  \M ' 
hrM^rGo^     it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  the  Emperor  has  a  FbM» 
i^mwmni.       ^f  altering  the  Succeffion,  and  declaring  any  oit 
of  bis  Subjeds  hi»  Sucod&ir,  tho^g^  !»!»»■» 
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Relation  to  the  Royal  Family ;  but  then  this  muft  be  pafled  and 
ratified  in  the  Great  Council,  which  confifts  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood,  and  Miniftersof  State;  and  there  have  been  Inftanccs 
where  the  Emperor's  Refolution  has  been  oppofed,  and  his  De- 
iign  of  fetting  afide  thofe  who  were  look'd  upon  to  be  next 
Ifeirs  defeated. 

Trade.]  The  Chinefe  hardly  ever  heard  of  any  other 
Part  of  the  World  but  Afia^  till  the  Europeans  difcovered  the 
Paflage  thither  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  tliough  we  are  afllired 
they  nad  the  Loadftonc,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  Compafs,  long 
before  us  j  and  the  Reafon  they  never  made  long  Voyages,  is 
(aid  to  be,  that  they  looked  upon  the  red  of  Mankind  as  little 
better  than  Brutes,  and  believed  that  they  tlicmfelvcs  pofll-flcd 
the  j^rcateft,  as  well  as  the  bcft  Part  of  the  World.  When 
the  Europeans  gave  them  to  undw  rftand  how  very  fmall  a  Part 
of  the  World  the  Chinefe  enjoyed,  in  comparifon  of  the  whole 
inhabited  Earth,  and  that  there  were  many  Kingdoms, 
•which  furpaiTed  them  in  fcveral  Arts  and  Sciences,  they  flood 
amazed  i  and  the  Surprize,  on  the  Part  of  the  Europeans^ 
was  very  great,  in  difcovcring  fo  fine  a  Country,  and  fo  polite 
a  People.  There  is  a  fine  Communication  from  one  large 
City  to  another,  for  the  Convcnicncy  of  Trade :  For  through 
every  Province  of  China  there  is  one  p;rand  Canal,  which 
fcrves  as  a  high  Road;  from  this  are  cut  fcveral  fmaller,  which 
are  again  branched  out  into  Rivulets,  that  generally  end  at 
(omQ  I'own  or  Village.  Over  the  Canals  are  ftately  Bridges, 
of  three,  five,  or  feven  Arches ;  tlie  mid Jle  Arch  fo  high, 
that  Vcllels  may  go  through,  without  laking  down  their 
Mafts.  Nothing  can  afford  a  more  agreeable  Profpc>Sl,  than 
fo  many  fine  Canals,  adorned  with  noble  Brids^cs,  built  chief- 
ly with  Marble;  with  a  prodigious  Number  of  Cities,  Towns, 
and  Villaiies,  upon  the  Banks  ;  and  a  Multitude  of  Veflels, 
failing  diffLTcnt  Ways  upon  them,  throiigh  the  moft  fruitful 
Vales.  EuropCy  'tis  faid,  has  nothing  to  boaft  of  compa- 
rable to  this.  Rut,  to  return  from  this  agrecible  Digrcflion,  to 
their  Trade  :  Silks,  and  other  rich  Merchandize,  are  tranf- 
ported  upon  thcfe  Canals,  from  Province  to  Province  ;  and 
exported  to  India^  Japan^  the  Philippines^  Jjva^  and  other 
Idands  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Goods  imported  from  China  are 
Tea,  Quickfilvcr,  Vermilion,  China  Root,  Rhubarb,  Raw 
and  Wrought  Silks,  Copper,  Campliirc,  Su'j;arcandy,  Fans, 
Pidlures,  Lacquer 'd  Ware,  Porcelanc  or  China  Ware,  Soi, 
Borax,  Lapis  Lazuli,  and  feyeral  other  M  rchandizcs.  The 
chief  Goods  ufually  brought  from  Europe  to  China  are  Bullion, 
CJoth,  Cloth-Raik,  Perpetuana's,  Camblets,  and  Lead. 
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and  all  Kinda  of  Fruits  and  ProviiionB  necrfBuy  to 

Life  agreeable^  ^ThU  Country  is  efteemed  one  of  the  

and  moft  frnitfiil  in  the  whde  World;  and  was  a  grait 
Surprize  to  the  Europiansy  in  the  uncxpc<9ed  Difcoverr  of  b 
fine  a  Nation,  and  fo  polite  a  People,  which  were  unuown 
to  there  Parts  oF  the  World  till  the  Difcovery  of  the  Bmfi^ 
Indies :  It  is  exceeding  populous,  fuppofed  to  contain  near 
70,000,000  of  People  :  Not  only  the  ftately  Cities,  but  even 
the  Towns  and  Villages  are  crouded  with  Inhabitants;  and 
the  Roads,  as  well  as  Streets,  are  continually  full  of  Paf- 
fengers.  The  chief  Produds  of  this  Country  are.  Quick* 
filver.  Silks,  Porcelane  Difhes,  Ginger,  China  Ware, 
Rhubarb,  Sugar,  Camphire,  Mu(k,  China  Wood,  Li« 
ncn.  Oil,  Ebony,  Sandal  Wood,  Canes,  Tea,  &c.  Tea 
is  a  Plant  peculiar  to  this  Country:  It  ufually  grows  at  the 
Foot  of  fome  Mountain  ;  the  Root  refembling  that  of  a 
Peach-tree,  and  its  Flower  that  of  white  wild  Rofes.  The 
Tree  is  of  all  Sizes,  from  two  Feet  to  an  hundred  in  Height. 
The  three  Sorts  of  Tea,  commonly  brought  to  Europe^  are 
of  the  fame  Plant ;  and  only  the  Seafons  of  the  Year  when  it 
is  gathered,  and  the  Soil,  make  the  Difference.  Bohea  is  the 
very  firft  Bud,  gathered  in  the  Beginning  of  Marcbj  and  dried 
in  the  Shade ;  the  Imperial  or  Bing  Tea  is  the  fecond 
Growth,  in  April ;  and  the  common  Green  Tea,  or  Singloi 
in  May  zn^yum^  which  are  both  dried,  in  little  Pans,  over 
the  Fire.  The  Chinefe  have  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver;  but 
thofe  of  Gold  are  never  fufFered  to  be  open'd.  The  Gold, 
which  they  have  in  fuch  Plenty,  is  wafh*d  down  by  Torrents 
from  the  mountains  in  the  rainy  Seafons,  and  is  faid  to  need 
no  refining.  They  have  alfo  Mines  of  Tin,  Iron,  Copper,  and 
IbmeLead.  Several  of  the  Chinefe  Emperors  have  thought  it 
worthy  of  their  Royal  Care,  to  promote  and  teach  their  SuIh 
jedb  Hufbandry  ;  the  Invention  of  the  Plough,  and  feveral  Iiw 
firuments,  and  Rooks  of  Hufbandry,  they  afcribe  to  fome  of 
their  greatefl  Emperors.  The  longeft  Day,  in  the  moft  South* 
ern  Part  of  China^  is  about  13  7  Hours;  and,  in  the  Northmoft 
Part,  about  15  Hours;  therefore  this  Country  lies  in. the3dy 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  Northern  Climates. 

Government.]  The  Hiflories  of  China  begin  within 
two  or  three  hundred  Years  after  the  Flood,  and  (hew  a  Suc- 
ceffion  of  Monarchs  down  to  this  Time.. 

The  Crown  of  China  is  faid  to  be  hereditary  by  fome ;  bitf 

Nru^rCo'     ^^  '^  agreed  by  all,  tl)at  the  Emperor  has  a  Power 

^irmmnu       ^f  altering  the  Succei&on,  and  declaring  any  one 

of  his  Subjeds  his  Succcflbr,  though  he  has  no 
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Rdatim  Co  the  Royal  Family;  but  then  this  mnft  be  mfled  and 
ratified  in  the  Great  Council,  which  confifts  of  the  Princes  of 
die  Bloody  and  Minifters  of  Stsrte;  and  there  have  been  Ihftances 
where  the  Emperor's  Reiblution  has  been  oppofed,  and  his  l!)e- 
fim  of  fietting  afide  thofe  who  were  lodf  d  upon  to  be  next 
mm  defeated. 

Traob.J  The  ChiKife  hardly  ever  heard  of  any  other 
Part  of  the  World  but  Jfiaj  till  the  Europeans  difcovered  th« 
Pafige  thither  by  the  Cafe  of  Good  Hop^j  though  we  are  aflfured 
they  nad  the  Loadftone,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  Compafs,  long 
before  us  ;  and  the  Reafon  they  never  made  long  Voyages,  is 
iaid  to  be,  that  they  looked  upon  the  reft  of  Mankind  as  little 
better  than  Brutes,  and  believed  that  they  themfetves  pofieifed 
the  greateft,  as  well  as  the  heft  Part  of  the  World.  When 
the  Europeans  gave  them  to  underftand  how  very  fmall  a  Part 
of  the  World  the  Chinefe  enjoyed,  in  comparifon  of  the  whole 
inhabited  Earth,  and  that  there  were  many  Kingdoms^ 
which  furpafled  them  in  feveral  Arts  and  Sciences,  they  ftood 
amazed ;  and  the  Surprize,  on  the  Part  of  the  Europeans^ 
was  very  great,  in  difcovering  fo  fine  a  Country,  and  fo  polite 
a  People.  There  is  a  fine  Communication  from  one  large 
City  to  another,  for  the  Convenicncy  of  Trade :  For  through 
every  Province  of  China  there  is  one  grand  Canal,  which 
ierves  as  a  high  Road;  from  this  are  cut  feveral  fmaller,  which 
are  again  branched  out  into  Rivulets,  that  genecallv  end  at 
ibme  Town  or  ViUage.  Over  the  Canals  are  (lately  Bridges^ 
of  three,  five,  or  fcvcn  Arches;  the  middle  Arch  fo  high, 
that  Velfels  may  go  through,  without  taking^  down  their 
Mafts.  Nothing  can  afford  a  more  agrees^ble  rrofpe^  than 
{o  many  fine  Canals,  adorned  with  noble  Bridges,  built  chie£* 
ly  with  Marble;  with  a  prodigious  Number  of  Cities,  Towns^ 
and  Villages,  upon  the  Banks  ;  and  a  Multitude  of  Veflels^ 
failing  different  Ways  upon  them,  through  the  moft  fruitful 
Vales.  Europe^  *tis  laid,  has  nothing  to  boaft  of  compa- 
rable to  this.  But,  to  return  from  this  agreeable  Digreffion,  to 
their  Trade  :  Silks,  and  other  rich  Merchandize,  are  tran& 
ported  upon  thefe  Canals,  from  Province  to  Province  ;  and 
exported  to  India^  Jopan^  the  Philippines^  Jf^^^  and  other 
Iflands  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Goods  imported  from  China  are 
Tea,  Quickfilver,  Vermilion,  China  Root,  Rhubarb,  Raw 
and  Wrought  Silks,  Copper,  Camphire,  Su^rcandy,  Fans^ 
Figures,  Lacquer*d  Ware,  Porcelane  or  C3)ina  War^  Soi^ 
fionx.  Lapis  Lazuli,  and  feveral  other  Merchandizes.  The 
chief  Goods  ufually  brought  from  Eunpe  to  dnna  are  Bullion^ 
Cloch^  Cloth-Rafki  Perpetuaoa's,  CamUets,  and  Lead. 
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Character*]  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  a  MajoritT  < 
the  ChiHifi  arc  fa  uatj  well -let  Men ;  have  broad  Faces,  bfac 
Hair,  little  dark  Eyes,  fliort  Nofes,  and  thin  Beards*  They* 
were  ancrcntJy  reverenced  throughout  Ind!a^  Turtarj^  and^ 
pgrjbii  as  Oracles;  and  the  greateft  Objection,  we  are  toH^ 
that  the  Japonefe  made  to  the  Chriftian  Religton,  was  daft  ib 
wife  a  hiation  as  the  Chinefe  had  not  received  it.  Avaride^  and 
Ambition,  it  feems,  have  a  large  Stroke  in  all  Affairs  in  Ckhm^ 
notwithftiiiding  their  boailed  PoliteneG^  and  the  equhabie  Rides 
they  pretend  to  be  govern'd  by. 

Religion.]  The  prevailing  Religion  xnCbinaj  isldola- 
try»  or  Paganifm.  There  are  three  Sedis  of  Idolaters  at  this 
Thy^  firft)  the  Followers  of  Li  Laokum^  who  Iiv*d,  as  they 
&v,  above  five  hundred  Years  before  Chrift.  *  He  taught  that 
Giod  was  corporeal,  and  had  many  fubordinate  Deities  under 
bis  Government.  The  fecond  Soft  is  that  of  the  Learned, 
who  are  the  Difciplcs  of  the  fo  much  celebrated  ConfuciMS^ 
who  left  many  admirable  Precepts  of  Morality,  and  inftruded 
the  People  in  Philofophy.  He  fpcaks  of  God  as  a  mod  puie 
and  perfei^  Principle,  the  Fountain  and  Eflence  of  all  Beings} 
and,  though  we  are  told  he  prohibited  Idolatry,  he  has  TerofJes 
and  Images  ercSed  to  him,  and  is  worfhippcd  with  the  pro- 
foundcft  Adoration.  There  is  a  third  Sect,  much  more  nu- 
merous 'than  either  of  the  former,  who  worihip  the  Idol  Ft, 
whom  they  ilyle  the  only  God  of  the  World.  This  Idol  was 
imported  from  InJia^  about  thirty-two  Years  after  the  Death  of 
our  Saviour. 

Customs.]  The  Men  wear  no  Hats,  but  a  Cap,  like  a 
Bell,  made  of  fine  Mat,  which  docs  not  come  fo  low  m 
rficir  Ears  :  They  carry  a  Fan  in  their  Hands,  to  fcreen 
them  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  They  (have  their  Heads, 
except  one  Lock  behind,  which  the  better  Sort  make  up  in 
a  little  Roll.  They  wear  a  VcfJ,  which  reaches  to  the 
Ground,  and  folds  over  their  Breads ;  the  Sleeves  are  wide  at 
tfie  Shoulder,  but  narrow  towards  the  Wrift.  TTie  Vcft  is 
tied  with  a  Silk  Sa(h,  which  hangs  down  to  their  Knees. 
Over  this  Veil  they  wear  a  loofc  Coat,  or  Gown,  ihorter 
than  the  reft,  with  fhort  Sleeves.  They  have  a  kind  of  Silk 
Boots,  quilted  with  Cotton  an  Inch  thick,  and  Slippers  befides. 
The  Women  drefs  ufually  in  their  Hair,  which  is  Part  of 
It  made  up  in  a  Roll,  and  faften'd  with  a  Bodkin  ^ 
^^A  the  reft  is  divided   into   two  Locks,    which  6B 

•^  gracefully  upon  the  Neck.  They  wear,  as  the  Men 

do,  a  long  Vcft  of  Sittin  j  they  have  over  this  a  loofe  Gowi^ 
with   wide  Sleeves^   fo  long,    that  they  wouM   reach  the 

Gtound) 
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Ground,  if  jdiey  were  not  held  up.  But  what  is  moft  re- 
markable is,  their  little  Feet,  in  which  their  principal  Beautjr 
is  thoi^t  to  lie :  As  foon  as  a  Girl  is  born,  ho:  Feet  are 
bouhdupfo  hard,  that  they  cannot  grow;  which  make  them 
walk  a  little  awkwardly,  the  Foot  of  a  grown  Woman  beinz 
no  bigger  than  a  Child's  of  three  Years  old.  The  CUngje  ' 
are  far-  from  fup^rftitious  in  their  Diet ;  they  do  not  only  eat 
all  Kindr  of  FleQi,  Fifh,  and  Fowl,  as  the  Euro"  >   : 

fe0m  do  5  but  Horfe-flefh  is  in  great  Eftcem  ^iet. 
amongft  them ;  nor  are  Dogs,  Cats,  Snakes, 
Fro£5,  or  fcaice  any  fort  of  Vermin  refused  :  But  Rice,  Roots, 
Pulfc,  and  Garden-ftuff,  are  the  common  Food.  They  ulb 
neither  Cloth,  Napkins,  Knives,  Spoons,  or  Forks ;  but  two 
little  round  Sticks  of  Ebony,  or  other  Wood,  with  which 
they  take  up  their  Meat  very  dexteroufly.  They  ufe  higjh 
Chairs,  and  Tables,  contrary  to  all  the  People  of  the  £aft 
befides,  who  fit  crofs-legg'd  upon  the  Floor.  Every  Perfon, 
almoft,  at  an  Entertainment,  has  a  little  lacquer'd  Table  to 
hrmfelf,  on  which  is  fet  his  Treat  and  Rice,  in  little  (Suna 

*  bifhes  or   Saucers ;    and  fometimes  Plate  is  ufed.     Tea  is 
their  principal  Liquor  ;  Wine  they  have  none,  tho'  the  Coun- 
try abounds   in  fine  Grapes ;    neither  do  they  brew  Beer  of 
Barley,  but  have  Arong  Liquors,  which  they  make  of  Ric^ 
'  or  Wheat.     People  generally  eat  their  Meat  cold, 
though  they  drink  their  Liquors  hot.    At  an  Enter-    ^^^2r^ 
tainment,  whenever  a  Mouthful  of  Meat  is  taken     tammna. 
up,    or  a  Cup  of  Liquor  drank,    it  occaflons  a 
hundred  Grimaces :  The  Mafier  of  the  Feaft  gives  the  Sign, 
when  they  fit  down,  by  taken  up  the  two  Sticks,  and  making  a 
Flourifh  with  them;  after  which,  they  firike  them  into  2ie 
Dilh.     They  are  to  take  as  much  Care  as  poffible,  that  their 

'  A^ouths  all  move  together,  that  one  may  not  have  done  be- 
fore another ;  for  either  to  be  beforehand,  or  make  the  reft 
wait,  is  reckon'd  a  great  Piece  of  Rudenefs,  and  throws  all 
into  Confufion.  When  this  is  done,  they  flouriih  their  littfe 
Sticks  again ;  and,  having  taken  two  or  three  Mouthfuls  of  m 
Di(h,  the  Maftcr  of  the  Houfe  gives  a  Sign  to  lay  down  their 
Arms,  which  they  do  in  the  fame  Order  they  found  them. 
Then  conies  the  Liquor,  which  is  drank  off  with  great  Cere* 
inony. 


Of 
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Of  GREAT  TART  ART. 

CliMATE.JTpHE  Air  of  this  Country  is  very  diflferent,  at 
X  we  may  cxpedl,  in  fo  vaft  a  Trad  of  Land. 
The  Produ£ls  of  this  Country  are  chiefly  Skins  of  Foxes,  Sa- 
bles, Hyenas,  Ermins,  Lynxes,  and  other  Furs  i  Mufks,  Rhu- 
barb, Flax,  and  fomc  Cinnamon. 

Government.]  For  the  Government  of  Mufcovhe  Tar* 
taryi  and  Chinefe  Tartary^  fee  the  rcfpcdtivc  Heads. 

Religion.]  The  Samolcds  fay,  that  they  believe  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  that  they  arc  convinc'd  nothing  is  greater 
and  more  powerful  than  God,  and  that  all  Things  depend  on 
him ;  that  we  had  one  common  Father,  and  that  good  Men 
will  go  to  Paradifc.  But,  notwithttanding  this,  they  worfliip 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  together  with  fcveral  Kinds  of 
Beads  and  Birds,  from  whom  they  hope  to  receive  fome  Bene- 
fits. Images  they  alfo  woiihip,  in  human  Shape  ;  but  fo  very 
ill  carved  and  drefled,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  di'icovcr  what 
they  reprefcnted.  They  have  Prlcfts  among  them,  who  pre- 
tend to  the  Magic  Art,  and  to  foretel  future  Events.  As  to 
the  Religion  of  the  OjHucksy  I  do  not  find  it  differs  much  from 
that  of  the  Samoicds. 

Customs.]  The  SatnoteJs  cat  the  Flefli  of  Horfes,  Oxen, 
Deer,  Sheep,  and  Fi(h,  indiftciently ;  but  prefer  the  Entrails 
of  Animals  to  any  other  Part  of  them.  Their  Houfcs  arc 
built  with  Poles,  and  the  Branches  cf  Trees,  and  cover'd 
xvith  Bark :  They  arc  almoft  in  the  Form  of  a  Bee-hive,  and 
have  a  Hole  in  the  Top  to  let  out  the  Smoke  ;  for  the  whole 
Houfe  is  but  one  Room,  with  a  Hearth  in  the  Middle,  round 
which  they  fit  or  lie  upon  Rain-deer  Skins,  their  only  Funu- 
ture,  except  the  Horfe-flcfli,  and  other  Carrion,  which  hangs 
round  the  Huts  ;  for  they  feldom  cat  it  while  it  is  fwcct,  which 
makes  their  Habitation  infupportable  to  any  but  themfclvc^ ; 
and  *tis  faid,  the  Fumes,  that  arife  from  their  own  unfavoury 
Hides,  are  almoft  as  difagrecablc  as  thofe  which  proceed  from 
the  Carrion  their  Diet.  The  Diverfions  of  the  Samcicds  and 
Ofiiacks  are  chiefly  hunting  the  Elks  and  Rain-deer.  They 
will  venture  over  high  Rocks  of  Ice,  lying  in  the  Ifland  of 
JVatgatSj  or  Nova  Zemhla^  in  Purfuit  of  their  Game :  Thefc 
People  are  (hod  with  wooden  Scates,  with  which  they  run 
over  Mountains,  with  incredible  Swiftnefs,  upon  the  Snow; 
and,  having  a  kind  of  Shovel  in  their  Hands,  fdlen'd  to  a 
l#ng   StafF,   with   this  they  throw  Snow  at    the  wild  Rain- 

deer, 
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deer,  to  force  them  into  the  Place  where  they  have  fet  their 
Nets.    They  carefully  obferve  the  Wind,    which  they  euefs 
at  the  Alteration  of,  by  certain  Signs  ;  for,  if  the  North  Wind 
fets  in,  there  is  no  enduring  the  open  Country  j  if  they  can- 
not efcape  to  fome  Cave,    and  (helter  themfelves,    till   it  is 
over,  they  certainly  perifti;  from  whence  we  may  conclude, 
there  are  no  conftant  Inhabitants  about  there,  though  fome  pre- 
tend to  have  fcen  them.     The  Diet  of  the  OJiiacks  , 
is  chiefly  Fifh,  Venifon,  Wild  Fowl,  and  Roots  :     o^'i!^ 
Bread   they  have   none :    Their   Drink,    ior   the 
moft  part,  is  fair  Water,  and  fomctirnes  the  Blood  of  a  Rain- 
deer,  or  of  any  other  Bcaft  they  take ;  and    it  is  faid,  they 
pm  difpenfe  with  a  Draught  of  Train  Oil.     Tobacco  they  are 
immoderately  fond   of;    but,   inftcad  of  blowing  the  Smoke 
out    of    their   Mouths,    they    hold    a   littic   Water  in   their 
Mouths,     with    which     they    fwallow    the    Smoke     down  ; 
which     fo     intoxicates    them,     that   they    foon    lofe    their 
Senfes,  and   throw  up  the  Phlegm  ;  and  this  they  will  repe^ 
feveral   times   a   Day.     In  Wintci,   they    fet   up 
their  Huts   in   Woods  and   Forclls,    where  there     Hcj«/>/. 
are  the  greatcft  Plenty  of  wild  Beads  and  Game ; 
they  dij:  deep  in  the  Ground   to  ftrcure  themfelves  from  the 
Cold,  layiii|r  a   Roof  of  Bark,    or  Ruftics,  over   their  Huts, 
which  are   covered  with  Snow  in   the  hard   Seafon.     In   the 
Summer,  they  build  above  Ground,  on  the  Banks  of  Rivers, 
for   the  Coir.cnicncy   of  Fifhing.     The  0/iiachy 
like  the  SamGicds^  purchafo  their    Wives    of  their     Marriages, 
Relations,  tor   thice  or  four  Rain-deer  j  and  take 
as  many  as  tliey  plcafe,  returning  them  again  to  their  Friends, 
if  they  do  not  like  them,  and  their  Lofs  is  only  the  Rain-deer 
they  gave    for  them.     And,    in  fome  Parts  of  the   Country, 
they  take  the  Liberty  of  felling  their  Wives  for  Slaves,  when 
they  are  ofFencicJ  with   them.     They   bury  their 
Dead    in    the     CK>thes    they   wore    v>hen    alive,      ^    ,    ^ 
hanging  by  them,  on   the  next  Tree,  their  Bows, 
Quivers,    Hatchets,    and     other     Utenfils.      The     <r  ^t  rsm 
lartars^  wlio    live  along  the   River  misj  South-     fi-  j;t;j^ 
caft   of  Tobolsky,    are  wealthy   in  Cattle,    having 
vaft  Flocks  and  Herds.     Thefe  People  live  chief-     Diet. 
ly  upon  dried  Fifh,    Venifin,    and  i*ar!oy-meal : 
I'hey  drink  Marcs  Milk,  as  moft  of  the  Tartars  do,  and  fomc- 
timcs  Tea,  but  mix  it  with  Flour  and   Butter.     At  great  En- 
tertainments, they  ufualiy  drcfs  a  youn|»;  Horfe,  which  is  their 
moft  delicious  Food.     Their  Drink  they  make  of  Oatmeal,  and 
Spiriu  diftilled  from  Mares  Milk,  with  which  they  often  got 
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drunks    and    behave   themfdvcs    very    bniufUf. 
Their    Habit    refembles    that    of    the    anctctt 
Ruffians^  and   the  Women  wear  Rings  in   their 
Beyond    thefe    People    in    the    great    Defait    of 
Baraba^    live    certain    Herds,    or   Tribes,    call- 
ed   Barahlnjky   Tartan  :    In     the   \Vinter,    they 
hunt  in  this  Defart  for  Subles;  but  in  Summer, 
they  remove  to   the  Banks  of  their  Rivers,  and  are  buded  in 
Fifhing,     The  Defart  affording  no  othor  Water, 
DUt.  they  drink  melted    Snow,    and    eat    dried   Fift, 

and  Barley- meal,  like  their  Neighbours.  For 
a  little  Tobacco,  a  Man  may  purchafe  any  thing  they  have ; 
but  they  fcarce  kjiow  the  Ufe  of  Money.  Their 
Cloaths,  Caps,  and  Stockings,  are  made  of  Pieces 
of  Fur  patched  together.  I  he  Bratjky  Tartan 
live  chiefly  on  Venifon,  but  value  Horfe-flefti 
much  more,  llieir  Women  wear  long  plaited 
Gowns  ;  and  the  Virgins  diftinguilh  themfelves, 
by  adorning  thiir  Hair  with  Brals,  and  glitterii>g 
Toys,  They  alfo  purchafe  their  Wives,  as  in  fome  otlicr 
parts  of  Siberia^  with  their  Cattle ;  and  often  give  a  hundred 
Horfes,  or  Oxen,  for  a  Virgin  they  admire;  and  fifteen  or 
^  twenty   Camels,    hcfides     Sheep.       The     Tartars 

Tartars,  about  /f/h'ciaif?^  cal^M  Kayaioii   Tartars^  are   ccm- 

ftantly  moving  from  Place  ti)  Place,  for  the  Con- 
venience of  Pafture:  They  cover  their  Tents  with  Cloth, 
made  of  Camels  or  Horfes  Hair  :  The  Floor  is  laid  with 
fine  Mats,  or  Carpets  ;  tbicir  Furniture  confifts 
of  fine  Cabinet?:,  Trunks,  and  B<x\es.  'i'he 
Circajftam  have  Plenty  of  Wild  Fowl,  Veniibn, 
Mutton  and  Beef ;  hut  a  Piece  of  a  youn^  Ce«lc 
is  preferred  before  any  of  thck-.  Their  ufual  Drink  is  Wa- 
ter, or  Mares  Milk,  like,  other  Turiars :  Thev  all  fmoke 
Tobacco,  Men  and  Women,  Young  and  Old  ;  thev  fit 
crofs-legged,  and  have  a  Carpi  r,  or  a  Piece  of  A^/'7.?« 
Leather,  fpread  before  them,  and  little  wooden  Tahleb,  at 
their  Meals  ;  but  neither  Linfci,  n  r  Plates  as 
far  as  I  can  find.  'I'he  ddmucks  alio  rove  from 
Place  to  Place,  during  the  fair  Stafon,  not  Id's 
than  eight  or  ten  thoufand  of  them  fiecjuenily  in  a  Body, 
Manner  oC  ^^^  At\\q  large  Flocks  and  Herds  before  them. 
lijf.^  They  begin   their  March  ufually   in  the   Spring, 

when  the  Grafs  is  come  up ;  and,  as  they  make 
but  eafy  Journeys,  leave  fcarce  any  Heibagc  behind  them  in 
the  Country  they  have  paf;)'d  through.     In  the  laiccr  End  of 
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Ae  Yev9  id&en  there  b  *  lecoiidCrdlp  of  Gnifi^'  they  tifiially 
.  tetutn  di^  fiime  Way  they  came ;  and  remain  in  a  more  Itib- 
ihuidal  idnd  of  Houfes^  during  the  Winter  Seafons,  than  th^ 
inhabited  in  the  Summer  ;  but  the  People  dnd  the  Cattle  fre- 
quently lie  in  the  fame  Rooii|.  They  eat  tndifie- 
xently  of  all  Kinds  of  Meat  almoft,  except  Hogs  ^ut* 
¥imi  and  for   their  Drink,    they  have   com-  '^:jE. 

.  monly  Water ;  they  have  alfo  Tea,  and  Spirits  extracted  from  "^."^ 
Mfuret.'Miik.  In  the  Winter,  they  have  Sables,  Martem^  '■  j^ 
EnrinSy  and  other  Beafts^  which  afford  Furs. 

CvftlosiTiBS.]     For  want  of  Curiofitics,   I  fhall   prefimt 
the  Reader  with  the  beft  Account  I  can  meet  with  of  that 

rligious  Wall,  which  fcparates  Tartary  from  Cbiruiy  buik 
the  Chinefe^  to  hinder  the  frequent  Incurfions  of  the  Tar* 
tars.  This  Wall  begins  in  the  Province  of  Xenfiy  whidi 
"lies  on  the  North-weft  of  China^  in  about  38  Degrees  of 
Latitude,  and  is  carried  on  over  Mountains  and  Vallgw; 
firft,  towards  the  North-eaft  to  the  Latitude  42,  and  tnea  ' 
South-eafterly  to  the  Latitude  39  ;  and  terminates  at  the 
Kang'SeOj  between  the  Provinces  of  Pekin  and  Leotung, 
The  whole  Courfe  of  it,  with  all  the  Windings,  is  about 
1500  Miles:  It  is  almoft  all  built  with  Brfck,  and  fucii 
well-tempered  Mortar,  that  it  has  now  ftood  above  1800 
Years  :  There  are  no  Breaches  in  it,  except  in  the  Province 
of  Peiin^  North  of  the  City  Suvefty  where,  inftead  of  the 
Wall,  are  very  high  and  inaccelBible  Mountains.  By  the 
Embafly  that  was  fent  from  Mufctvy  to  Chinas  and  Travel- 
lers who  have  lately  feen  it,  we  learn  that  it  is  about  ten 
Yards  high,  and  about  five  Yards  thick.  It  is  fortified  all 
along  by  fquare  Towers  at  a  Mile  Diflance,  fay  fome ;  and 
others,  at  the  Diftance  of  two  Bow-fliots  from  one  another. 
It.  was  formerly  guarded  by  a  Million  of  Soldiers ;  but  now 
Guards  are  only  pkiced  at  fuch  Parts  of  it,  as  are  eafieft  of 
Acceis. 

0/  the  Afiatic  ISLES.  ' 

Climate.]  r^Rom   the  Situation  of   the  Iflands,   belong- 
[^   ing   to  the  Kingdom  of  Jifpan^  extending 
from  the  3Cth  to  the  38di  Deg.  of  North   Lat.  and  fome  fay 
Id  the  40th9  it  may  be  expected  the  Air  (hould  be  moderate- 
ly warm ;    but  to  the  North   of  the  Mountains, 
which  run  through  the  midft  of  Japafty  their  Win-    ^2f. 
iers  are  very  fevere,  and  they  have  ereat  Quan- 
tities of  Snow.    The  Mountains  of  tmrmtfay  it  is    F^rmf^ 
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faidy  are  full  of  Brimftone;  which  makes  Ae 
Ifland  Aibjed  to  Earthquakes.  Jnian  is  a  pknr 
tiful  Ifland,  and  has  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silvei^ 
and  a  Pearl  Fi(hery.  The  Philifpines  are  a  great 
Number  of  Iflands;  fome  fay  a  thoufand^  ex- 
tending from  the  5th  to  the  19th  Deerce  of  North  LatitudCi 
Thefe  Iflands  are  ivhytSt  to  great  Earthquakes  ;  and  the 
burning  Mountains  liave,  'tis  obfervcd,  all  thofe  Efieds 
which  Pliny  afcribes  to  the  burning  Mountains  of  Italy  % 
namely,  that  they  cad  out  their  Flames,  {hake  the  Eaitb, 
driving  from  them  the  neighbouring  Rivers  and  Seas,  and 
fcattering  their  Afhes  round  the  Country,  rending  the  very 
Rocks,  which  fometimes  give  a  Report  like  a  Cannon.  From 
thefe  fubterraneous  Fires  proceeds  a  great  Variety  of  hot 
Baths;  and  fome  of  the  Rivers  and  Streams  are  fo  hot,  that 
they  immediately  kill  any  Animal  that  falls  into  them.  With- 
in  half  a  Mile  of  one  of  thefe  hot  Rivers,  in 
Meutila  Manila^  there  runs   another,  which    is   excdEve 

cold.  No  Country  in  the  World  can  appear 
more  beautiful ;  there  is  a  perpetual  Verdure  ;  B'rds,  BloiToms, 
and  Fruit,  are  found  upon  the  Trees  all  the  Year  round,  as 
well  on  the  Mountains  as  Gardens.  This  Coun- 
try produces  Pearls,  Ambcrgrifc,  Cotton,  and 
Civet,  and  is  rich  in  Gold  Mines,  but  fcldom 
wrought ;  they  have  vaft  Quantities  of  Gold  Dull, 
which  are  waflied  down  from  the  Hills  by  the  Rains,  and 
found  mix'd  with  the  Sand  of  their  Rivers.  The 
Products  of  Amhoina  are  Cloves,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Sugar-canes,  Cocoas,  and  othA  Fruits ;  tliev  have 
alio  Potatoes,  and  fome  Tobacco.  In  the  Aloluc" 
cas^  thty  have  neither  Corn  or  Rice,  or  hardly 
any  Butchers  Meat,  but  Goats  Flcfb.  Here  are 
alfo  Almonds,  Oranges,  and  Lemons,  and  other  deli- 
cious Fruits  ;  but  what  is  peculiar  to  thefe  Iflands,  and, 
in  Return  for  which,  they  were  once  furnifhcd  with  the  Pro- 
fiania  IfUs  ^"^^  ^^  ever)'  other  Country,  is  their  Cloves.  The 
Nutmegs,  '  Banda  IJles  are  as  famous  for  Nutmegs,  as  the 
Moluccas  and  Amboina  are  for  Cloves.  TTjc 
Nutmeg-tree  is  like  the  Peach,  only  its  Leaves  are  rounder, 
and  fomething  lefs  :  The  Fruit  is  inclos'd  in  a  thick  Rind, 
like  a  Walnut  ;  under  this"  a  Leaf,  which  covers 
Mace»  the  Shell,  and  what  we  call  Alace;    and  within 

this  lies  the  Nutmeg.     It  feems  the  Dutch  hare 
rooted  up  all  the  Cloves  in  the  Aluluccai^  properly  fo  called, 

becaufe 
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becaufc  they  lay  exposed  to  the  Attempts  of  other  Nations  ; 
for  this  Rcafoh  they  have  encouraged  the  Planting  of  Cloves 
in  Jmboina   only,    which    have    increafed   to  fuch  a  Degreef 
that  this   Ifland    alone'    is   now  fufficient  to  ferve  the  whole 
World  with  Cloves.     The  Air  in  the  Ifland  of 
Celebes  is  hot  and  moift,   the  whole  Country  ly*    Celebes. 
ing  under  or  very  near  the  Line,  and  fubjeft  to 
great  Rains.     It  is  mofl:   healthful  during  the  Northern  Mon* 
fo^ns  J  if  they  fail  of  blowing  their  accufiomcd  Time,  which  ■ 
is  very  feldom,  the  Ifland  grows  fickly,  and  great  Numbers  of 
People  are  fwept  away.     They  have  Mines  of  Copper,  Tin, 
and  Gold ;   but  I  do  not  find  ihey  arc  much  wrought :  The 
Gold  they  have  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Sands  of  their  Rivers, 
and  at  the  Bottoms  of  Hills,  wafh'd  down  by  Torrents.     This 
Country    produces    many  venomous   Drugs   and    Herbs,    the 
very  Touch  or  Smell  of  which  occafions  prefent  Death.    The 
Cattle  have   that  Sagacity,   it   is  obferved,   that  they   feldom 
touch  a  noxious  Herb  ;  and  if  they  happen  to  tread  near  one, 
immediately  fly  from  it.     The  Air  in  the  Ifland  of 
Borneo    is    not    exceflive    hot,    confidering    it    is     Borneo  Air* 
fituated   under    the   Equinoflial,    being    refreflied 
almoft  every  Day  with  Showers  and  Sea-breezes,  as  all  other 
Countries   arc  under  the  Line.     Gold   and   Pre- 
cious Stones,  which  abound  in  this  Ifland,  make     Produas* 
our  Adventurers  flight  Death  in  every  Shape,  ra- 
ther than  not  pofllTs  them.     As  to  their  Monfoons,  or  periodical 
Winds,  they  arc  Wefterly  from  Septefnber  to  y//>r/7,  or  there- 
abouts;  during  whidi  Time  is  their  wet  Seafon,  when  heavy 
Rains   continually  pour  down,  intcrmix'd  with  violent  Storms 
of  Thunder  and  Lightning ;   and,   at  this  Time,    it   is   very 
rare  to   have  two  Hours  fair  Weather  together  on  the  South 
Coaft  of  the   Ifle,    where    the   Europeans    principally   rcfort. 
The  dry  Seafon  begins  ufually   in  Aprils    and  continues  till 
September ;    and,    in   this  Part  of  the  Year  too,    they   feldom 
bXi  of  a  Shower  every  Day,  when  the  Sea-breeze  comes  in. 
This    Ifland    alf©    produces    Pepper,    and    many    other    va- 
luable Commodities.       The  Air    of  Sumatra   is 
generally  very  unwholfome  ;    for,  from   the  hot-    Sumatra  Air. 
teft  fultry  Weather,   it  often  fuddcnly  changes  to 
chilling  Cold.     The  low  Grounds  alfo,  near  the  Coaft,  where 
the  Natives,  as  well  as  Foreigners,  principally  inhabit,  being 
one  continued  Morafs,  the  fame  Kind  of  ftinking  Fogs  arifc 
here  as   in  Borneo^  and   render  this  Country  no  Icfs  unhealth* 
ful,  efpecially  to  Foreigners.     I'he  principal  Pro-     pyoj^^j^ 
duce  of  Sumatra  is  Pepper,  and  Gold  Duit  i    it 

Vol.  I.  T  il^^ 
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alio  affords   good    Cam  phi  re  ^   and   the   Bezoar-ftone   is  affo 

found  here-  The  Monfoons  and  Seafbns  ait 
Ci^l9J^*  the    fime    in    the    lOand   of  Ciybt^    as    on  the 

neighbouring  Continent^  and  the  Rains  begtii  to 
fall  much  fooner  on  the  Weftern  Coal^  than  on  the  Eaftem ; 
jfThe  Northern  Part  of  the  liland  is  fubjeiSt  to  great  Drou^m 
r  feveral  Years  together ;  whi^h  is  the  more  fenfible  A&c- 
tion,  becaufe  they  have  fcarce  any  Springs  or  Rivers  in  that 
Part  of  the  IHand,  but  muft  be  fupph"e3»  with  Difficulcy, 
Wi^h  Water,  as  well  as  Food,  from  the  South  :  This  often 
^nders  this  Part  of  the  Country  very  fickly,  but  the  reft  h 

cftecmM  very  healthful.  The  Tree  peculiar  to 
Br^dmi*  this  Ifland,    and    mom  valuable   to    the  Dutch^ 

^IgCinna'       *^^"  ^^1  ^^  *^^  Mines  of  Poufi  tO  the  ^pam^srds^ 
mtn-trif,         5s  the  Cinnamon :    This  Tree  is  as  common  as 

any  other,  iit  the  Woods,  on  the  South  AV  eft  Part 
«f  the  Bland. 

Government,]     TTie  Japan  Ifles  are  under  tbc  Gorcni- 

ment  of  fifty  or  fixty  petty  Kings,  vefted  with 
J^psH.  Sovereign  Power    in  their  refpeflive  Territories, 

PbiUht'  ^"^  fubje6l  to  one    great   Monarch,    who   can 

Iffjj^^        dcpofe  and   punifh  them  as    he   fees   fit.     TTie 

Pbilippim  IJlandsj  being  moflly  fubjed  to  die 
King  of  Spain^f  are  rul'd  by  a  Viceroy,  or  Captain  General, 

who  keeps  his  Court  in  the  City  of  A^amku 
B^nm,  The    Ifle    of    Borneo    is    divided    into    feveral 

petty  Kingdoms ;  and,  when  anj  Prince 
grows  more  powerful  than  the  reft,  he  ufuallj  nrinn  his 
Neighbours  into  a  State  of  Dependence,  and  fometimes  obtaim 

the  Name  of  Sultan,  or  King  of  the  whole 
Snmafra.        Ifland.     Sumatra  feems  to  be  very  difieroitly  con* 

ftituted ;  and  moft  of  them  have  experienced 
great  Alterations   and  Revolutions  in  the  laft  Century.     The 

King  of  dylon  is  ablblute,  bein^  reftrained  by  no 
Ci)fhH.  Laws  or  Cuftoms  from  doing  what  he  thinks  fiL 

When  he  goes  abroad,  his  Guards  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  is  preced^  by  Drums,  Trumpets,  and  odier 
Wind-muiic,    and    with    Singing- women.     When    his    Suh- 

1*e£b  come  into  his  Prefence,  they  fall  three  times  up<m  dieir 
^aces  :  and  then  do  not  ftand,  but  fit  upon  their  Le^  befbre 
him,  and  addrefs  him  in  Terms  little  inferior  to  thofe  diey 
life  in  Divine  Worihip ;  and  when  they  ^  out  of  His  Prefence, 
they  creep  backwards  till  they  are  out  of  ^ight  His  Courtiers, 
while  they  are  in  Waiting,  are  not  permitted  to  come  near 
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Aeir  Wives  i  nor  will  he  (o  much  as  fiiffer  their  Wives  to 
remain  in  the  City,  infomuch  that  if  they  are  taken  with  a 
LadjTy  while  they  are  in  his  Service,  it  is  capital.  This  Prince 
mani^  moft  of  his  Aflairs  by  two  great  Minifters,  to  whoop^ 
the  StiUefb  may  appeal  from  inferior  Judges,  or  Governors* 
The  Cinnamon  Plantations  are  .wholly  in  the  Power  of  tUie 
DutA^  and  they  have  oblig'd  the  King  to  retire  farther  up  into 
the  Country^  and  fufler  him  to  entertain  no  Commerce  c^ 
Gbrrcfpondence  with  the  reft  of  the  World  :  This  Ifland 
nay  be  faid,  in  general,  to  be  under  the  Dominion  of  the 
MImukrs. 

Trade.]     As  to  the  Trade  of  the  Japonefe^  they  have  very 
little    at    prefent,    but    with    Jeffo^    the   Cbinefe^ 
and  Dutch.     The  Inhabitants  oJF  Mindanao  trade     ofMimUn^ 
chiefly  to  Manila^  whither  they  tranfport  Gold, 
and  Bees-wax:  and  bring  back  Calicoes,  Muflins^  znAClnn4 
Silks :   they  maintain  a  Trade  alfo  with  Borneo ;  the  Dutd 
come  hither,    in  Sloops,  from  Ternate  and  Tidore^  and  pur- 
chace  Rice,  Bees-wax,  and  Tobacco.    The  Ifland 
of  Manila  lies  fo  conveniently  between  the  rich     ^*^*'^* 
Kingdoms  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  that  it  has  been 
cfteem'd  the  beft  Situation  for  Trade  in  the  World,  efpecially 
when  the  Molucca  Iflands  were  under  the  fame  Government ; 
then  the  Spaniards  might  be  faid  to  have  the  beft  Share  of 
the  Eaft  as   well    as   the  Weji-Indies  :    Hitherto  Silver  was 
brought  from  New  Spain  and  Peru  ;    Diamonds,  and  other 
Precious   Stones,    from  Goleonda ;    Cinnamon,    from   Ceylon ; 
Pepper,    from    Sumatra   and   Java  ;    Cloves    and   Nutmegp^ 
from   the    Moluccas-,   Silks,   from  Bengali   Camphire,    from 
Borneo ;    China  Ware,    and  Silks,   from   China^    Sec,    Two 
Ships   fail  yearly  to  jfcapulcoy  in  New  Spain,  loaded  with   the 
Riches  of  the  Ea/l -,    thefe  Veflels  are  returned  to  Manila 
freighted  with  Silver,  and  make  four  hundred  per  Cent.  Profit^ 
'tis  faid.     The  Goods  our  Merchants  deal  in,  in 
Borneo,    are  chiefly   Pepper,  Gold,  and  Precious     Bomeo^ 
Stones ;    though  it  aflx)rds  feveral  other  valuable 
Commodities.     Goods  proper  for  Exportation  thither  (beiides 
Dollars)  are  Guns,   Sheet-lead,  fhowy  Calimancoes,  Knives, 
and  other  Cutlers  Wares,   but  not  Forks  ;  Iron  Bars,  fmall 
Steel  Bars,  Hangers,  Nails,  Graplings,    Red  feather  Boots, 
SpeAacles,    Clock-work,    Fire    Arms,     Gunpowder,     and 
Looking-glafles.     The  Dutch  fuflfer  no  Europeans 
to  trade  in  yava ;    but  there  come  to  Batavia    7^** 
fifteen  or   twenty  Sail    of  Chinefi  Junks  every 

T  a  Year, 
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Year,  from  three  lo  five  hundred  Tons  apiece,  which  fyrnHh 
the  HoiImtdt7's  with  all  the  Merchandize  of  Cbina^  at  in 
cafier  Rafe»  thaii  they  could  by  fendm^  their  Fleets  thither, 
BataJa  is  the  great  Magazine  of  the  Dutch  Ea/i'h£a 
Company  :  Hither  they  import  the  Merchandises  of  ^i^tffii 
of^thc  Spice-Iflands,  Ferjia,  Surm^  Bengal,  and  d>c  CoaA  of 
^'hSar  and  Cortftmndfi^  as  welJ  as  every  thing  chat  Etatpt 
rds.  One  fort  of  Goods  they  barter  for  another  M  over  the 
InufrVi  I  and  having  fumirtied  tbemfclves  with  what  is  nusft 
valuable  in  the  £afi^  tranfport  it  into  Eur^fii 
'''■  where  all  is  converted  into  li'loncy*     The  Trade 

of  Sumatra  h  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  Port  of 
jfchif§y  where  there  is  fcldom  lefs  than  ten  or  fifteen  Sail  of 
Ship!  of  different  Nations.  The  principal  Merchandize  of 
this  Country  k  Pepper  and  Gold  Duft ;  and,  notwtthftanding 
they  have  greater  Quantities  of  Gold  here,  than  in  any  other 
Country  in  Indian  the  great  Oenrund  for  it  keeps  it  at  a  very  high 
{Ute. 

Religiqk.J  The  Japenefe  are  Idolaters,  and  worlhip  the 
Ofjmpan.  Hcavcns  and  the  Planets,  with  fevcral  men- 
OfthePbi.  ^'■^"s  Idols.  The  Natives  of  the  PlnUppw 
Itfpties,  IJlandi  retain  fome   Traditions,    in   their  Songs, 

concerning  the  Geneal6gy  and  heroic  ASs  of 
their  Gods  or  ancient  Heroes.  By  thcfc  it  appears,  they  for- 
merly worfhipped  one  Supreme  Being,  the  Maker  or  Father 
of  all  their  fubordinate  Deities.  They  adored  alfo  Birds  and 
Beafts,  like  the  £^j^/>//<2W;  and  the  Sun  and  Moon,  like  the 
JJfyriam  :  And  indeed  there  is  not  a  Rock  or  Stone,  Pro- 
montory or  River,  but  what  they  facrificc  to  at 
Sorfiso.  prefent.     The  Religion  of  the  People  of  the  Inland 

r  Parts  of  5«r«^^  \s  Paganifm^  which  they  received 

from  their  Anceftors  the  Chimfe^  who  firft  planted  this  Ifland  ; 
J>ut  all  the  Sea  Coafts  are  Ahhometans^  being  the  Pofterity  of 
thefe  Colonies  which  traniported  themfclves  from  jlfric^ 
Arabia^  and'  Pcrfia^  to  the  Oriental  JJJands^  between  three 
and  four  himdred  Years  fince ;  invited  hither  by  the  Spices 
and  other  rich  Merchandizes,  for  which  the  Eaft  has  been 
famous  many  Ages  paft.  The  Natives  of 
O^on.  Ciylon  worihip    one   Supreme  God,   the  Creator 

of  Heaven  and  Earth ;  they  fall  down  before  the 
Images  of  their  Saints,  or  Heroes,  whom  they  fuppos'd  to 
have  liv'd  upon  the  Earth,  and  are  now  become  Angels,  or 
minifiring  Spirits,  to  the  great  Creator :  But  the  principal  of 
their  inferior  Deities  is  £eir  God  Buddon^  who,  they  be- 
lieve 
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lieve>  came  from  Heaven,  to  procure  the  eternal  Happinefi  of 
Manldnd,  and  afcended  into  Heaven  from  the  Top  of  a  Moun- 
tain, leaving  the  Impreffion  of  his  Foot  there  in  the  Rock, 
which  is  now  become  the  Objed  of  their  Worlhip. 

Customs^]    The  Japonife  wear  feveral  Vefts   one  upon 
another,  with  a  loofe  Gown  over  all,  not  much 
imlike  the    Chimfe  \    they  have    Drawers   alfo,    /Vf/>. 
which  come  down  very  low  upon  their  Legs ; 
ud  Slippers  without  Heels  like  the   Chinefe\    but  wear  no 
Caps,  though  their  Heads  are  (haved :  They  have  F'ans  and 
Umbrellas  to  defend  them  from  the  Weather  \  they  wear  a 
(hort  Daeger  in  their  Saih,  and  a  heavy  Broad-fword  on  the 
Right  Sid^     They  eat  little  Beef  or  Mutton,  or 
of  the  Flefli  of  any  tame  Beaft,   but  chiefly  that    J>itu 
which  they  take   in  Hunting.   Some  Sefts  look 
upon  themfelves   to  be  prohibited,  by  their  Religion,  to  kill 
any  thing,  or  eat  any  thing  that  has  Life ;   and  will  not  fo 
much  as  eat  Milk,  Butter,  or  Cheefe.     Their  common  Food 
is  Rice,  Pulfe,  and  Herbs,  as  it  is  in  moft  Eaitern  Nations. 
The  Generality  of  the  People  drink  a  Liquor  made  of  Wheat, 
and  draw  a  Spirit  from  Rice ;  but  the  ufual  Liquor  is  Tea. 
They  eat  with  two  little  round  Sticks,  like  the  Chinefe^  and 
ufe  neither  Linen,  Knives,  Forks,  or  Spoons.     Thefe  People, 
it  is   obferved,    fpend  great   Part  of  their  Night  in   Eating  ' 
and  Drinking,  which  others  fpend  in  Sleep  :  And  becaufe  their 
Manners  and  Cuftoms  are  acknowledged   to  be 
different  from  the  reft  of  the  World  in  many  In-     Salutatims, 
ftances,  feme  Writers  affirm,  that  they  refemble 
us  in  nothing ;  and  particularly,  that,  inftead  of  bowing,  to 
fhew  their  Refpeft  to  their  Betters,  they  ftand  up  as  ftiffly  as 
they  can  :  But  I  find,  by  the  beft  Writers,  that  they  bow  their 
Bodies  as  we  do,  and  never  approach  their  Magiftrates,  but 
upon  their  Knees.     They  delight  much  in  Maf- 
qucrades  and  Plays,  at  which  the  King  and  Court     Dt*verfioms^ 
are  often    prefent ;   the   Minifters  of  State,  and 
great  Men,  being  frequently    the    principal   Adors.     When 
they  celebrate  their  annual  Feftival  of  vifiting  the 
Tombs  of  their  Anceftors,   every  Houfe  is  illu-    Feftivals. 
minated ;   and  they  march  out  of  the  Town  at 
Midnight,  in  a  folemn  Proceffion,  to  the  Graves  of  their  de- 
ceafedT^riends,  where  they  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry,  for 
ieveral  Nights  fucceffively :  At  the  Condufion  of  the  Feaft, 
they  march  round  the  Town  with  Flags,  Streamers,  and  Ban- 
ners ;  beating  upon  Brafs  Pans  before  the  l>mples  of  their 

T  3  Idols, 
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Idolf ,  md  at  the  Doors  of  the  great  Men.  When 
giUirfaiumtntK    a  great  Man  makes  an  Entertainment,  it  is  ufualf 

at  the  End  of  the  Feafl,  to  call  his  Servants  togp- 
ther»  it  i%  TaitJ,  and  demand  which  of  them  will  kill  tbcmfclves, 
before  the  Gueits,  for  his  fake  i  and  thereupon  they  contend 
who  fhal!  firft  rip  up  their  Bowels :  This  is  alio  common,  it  is 
fald,  upon  the  Death  of  their  Mailers ,  or  upon  the  laying  ^ 
Foundation  of  a  Palace,  or  magnificent  Building.  In  yafan 
they  burn  their  dead  Bodies,  as  in  India,  On 
Wimimh.  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Funeral,  a  large  fquait 

Pile  of  Wood  is  ere^ed  without  the  Town; 
ind,  the  Friends  and  Relations  of  the  Deceafed  being  afiem- 
bled,  the  Women  firft  move  forward,  cloath'd  in  White; 
which  is  the  Colour  ufed  in  Mourning  here,  as  well  a$  in 
CUfia,  The  Women,  of  any  Quality,  are  carried  tn  Littera 
of  Cedar ;  after  thefe  follow  the  Men,  richly  drefe*d  j  then 
ippme  the  Priefts,  cloath'd  in  Linen,  one  of  them  with  t 
i^hted  Torch,  fmging,  with  his  Brethren,  all  the  Way  they 
inarch:  Some  carry  Brafs  Bafons,  which  they  beat  upon} 
tnd  others  Bafkets  of  Flowers,  which  they  ftrew  in  the  Way, 
fignifying  that  the  Soul  is  gone  to  Paradife.  Several  Banners, 
with  the  Names  of  their  Idols,  and  Lanterns  fiill  of  Lights, 
are  carried  before  the  Corpfe  j  which  is  fet  upright,  in  a  fort 
.  of  a  Coach,  cloath'd  in  White,  and  his  Hands  joinM  toge> 
^er  in  a  praying  Pofture ;  and  is  followed  by  his  Children, 
the  cldeft  carrving  a  Torch  to  light  the  Fire.  Having  three 
times  furrounded  the  Funeral-pile,  about  which  are  placed 
Tables,  with  Meat  and  Drink  upon  them,  the  Chief  Prieft 
begins  a  Hymn  ;  and,  having  wav'd  a  lighted  Torch  three 
times  about  his  Head,  fignifying  that  the  ooul  is  without  Be^ 
♦  ginning  or  End,  he  flings  the  Torch  away ;  which  the  Children 
of  the  Deceafed  taking  up,  kindle  <  the  Funeral-pile,  throw- 
ing on  Oil,  and  coftly  fweet  Woods,  till  the  Corpfe  is  burnt 
to  Aflies.  After  which  the  Children  oiFer  Incenfe,  and  adore 
dieir  Father,  as  being  become  one  of  the  heavenly  Inhabi- 
tants. The  next  Day  they  return  to  the  Place,  and  put  the 
Bones  and  Afhes  in  a  gilded  Urn,  which  is  hung  up  in  the 

Houfe  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  interred  with 
ramiturf.        pjuch  Solemnity.     They  ufc  neither  Tables,  Beds, 

or  Chairs ;    but  fit  on  Mats  when  they  eat,  and 

lie  on  them  when  they  fleep.  The  Natives  along 
^•r«»  Dia.     the  Coafts  of  Borneo  eat  chiefly  boiPd  Rice,  Fowls, 

hard  Eggs,  Fiih,  and  Veniftm;  their  uiiial 
wquor  is  Wntcr,  or  Tea.    They  fit  crofi-lcggy,  on  Mats, 

3-  « 
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At  thdr  Mesdsy  as  they  do  at  odier  times,  beine  ieldom  (eea 
in  any  other  Pofture.    They  live  in  a  hoTpitdile,  friendly 
Manner,  their  Houfes  being  always  aptn  to  their  Acquaint 
ance.    Both  Sexes  are  fond  of  Tobacco,  which  is  ufually 
mix'd  with  Opium :  The  Mafter  of  the  Houfe  ufually  lights 
the  Pipe  firft,    (for  thev  ufe  but  one)  which,  after  he  has 
finok'd  two  or  three  Whifis,  he  gives  to  his  Neighbour,  and 
he  to  a  third,  till  it  has  gone  round  the  Company,  who  fit 
cso&->legfl;'d  in  a  Ring  upon  Mats :   When  they  have  con- 
tinued   mioking    fome  time,   they  grow  exceeding  chcarful ; 
but^  ifriien  they  fit  too  long  at  it,  they  grow  mad,  or  fhjpid» 
The   ordinary  Way  of  Salutation  is  by  joining 
their  Hands,   and  lifting  them  up  towards  their    Salutatim, 
Breafl,  or  Head,  and  bowing  the  Body  a  little; 
but  when  they  appear  before  a  great  Man,   they  lift  their 
join'd  Hands  to  their  Forehead,  falling  down  on  their  Faces* 
and  Knees ;  and  if  it  be  before  a  Prince,  they  b^in  to  creep 
towaids  him  at  a  confiderable  Diilance  ;    and  in  the   fame 
manner  they  retire,  after  they  are  difpatched.    And  whoevdr 
has  Occafion  to  petition  his  Superior,  lies  in  this  humble  Pof- 
ture till  he  is  fpoke  to,  which  is  fometimes  a  con- 
fiderable Time.     Thefe  People  frequently  marry    M^i^^> 
their  Daughters  at  eight  or  nine  Years  of  Age, 
and  they  have  Children  foon  after;  but  are  ufually  pafl  the 
Peril    by   that  time    they  are  Five-and-twenty. 
The  oidinary  Food,   in  Sumatra^  is  Rice,  and    Sumatra. 
Fiih  ;  but  thofe  who  can  afford  it,  eat  Mutton, 
Goats-flefh,  Bufialo,  Beef,  and  Venifon.     Their  ufual  Liquor 
is  fair  Water,  or  Tea;  Arrack,  or  Spirits  drawn  from  Rice 
and  Sugar-canes,  is  very  common  here ;  they  have  alfo  Palm 
Wine,  and  a  Liquor  drawn  from  the  Branches 
of  the  Cocoa-tree.     The  ordinary  Salutations  are    Saluiatiwt. 

E!rform*d  by  bringing  one  or  both  Hands  to  their 
ead  ;   but  before  any  great  Man,  they  profh^te  diemfelves 
with  their  Faces  to  the  Ground ;  and,  like  other  Aftaticiy  fit 
crofs-legg'd  on  the  Floor  at  their  Meals,  and  whenever  they 
meet  or  converfe  together.    Gaming  they  love  im- 
moderately,  both  Cards  and  Dice;  which  were    ^«i«f 
probably  introduced    here  by  the  Chinefs ;   and 
few  Days  pafs  without  a  Cock-match :   They  do  not  trim 
the  Cock  for  the  Engagement,  as  in  Eur§pe^  but  produce  dbcm 
with  all  their  pay  Plumage,  and  faflen  fuch  murdering  Inflni- 
ments  to  their  Heels,  of  the  Shape  and  Length  of  a  Pen- 
knife Blade,  that  the  Battle  is  over  in  an  Inftant:  One  Strobe 
often  brings  down  the  ftouteft  Cock ;  but  the  Conquefl  is  not 

T  4  ^i^\xxt^ 
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tdmittcd,  uiileii  the  Vitftor  will  ftrikc  or  peck  his  EnCmf, 
after  he  has  dii'patchcd  him  i  for,  if  he  docs  not,  Aej  draw 
Sukes,  They  will  ftake  their  whole  Fortunes  upon  one  of 
thcfc  Encounters,  As  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Inland  Conn* 
try,  anid  Mountains,  wc  have  no  Account  of  their  Cuftoms  i 
,  but,  as  they  arc  defcended  from  the  Chimfi^  they 

pwtf$  tf  the  DTobably  retain  many  of  their  Cuftoms*  The 
C*jfiwrfi.  Cirefs  of  the  dyhmfi  h  ufually  a  Waiftcoat,  cf 

blue  or  white  Calico,  and  a  Piece  of  Calico 
Wrapped  about  their  Middles,  with  a  Safli  over  it,  in  which 
they  ftick  their  Knife,  which  has  ufually  a  fine  wrought  Han- 
dle i  they  have  a  Hanger  alio,  and  ufually  walk  with  a  Cane ; 
but  the  common  People  go  naked  to  the  Middle,  about  which 
they  wrap  a  Piece  of  Calico^  which  reaches  down  to  their 
Knees*  The  Women  go  in  their  Hair  combed  behind  tHeir 
Heads  i  they  have  a  M^'aiftcoat  flouriflied,  which  fits  dofe  to 
their  Bodies,  and  (hews  their  Shape :  They  wrap  a  Piece  of 
Calico  about  them,  which  falls  below  their  Knees ;  and  ii 
longer  and  ftiorter,  according  to  their  Qiiality  ;  They  have 
Jewds  in  their  Ears,   in  which  they  bore   great  Holes,  and 

ftretch  them  out  to  a  great  Length.  When  thcjr 
Sthtations  falute  their  Acquaintance,  it  is  by  holding  out 
fidVijits.         \^^  ^g,Y  Hands  with  the  Palm  upwards,    and 

bowing  their  Bodies ;  but  one  of  a  fupcrior 
Quality  holds  out  but  one  Hand,  of  perhaps  nods  his  Head. 
The  Women  falute,  by  clapping  the  Palms  of  their  Hands 
t<3gether,  and  carrying  them  to  their  Foreheads.  Whdn  the 
-nearcft  Relations  vifit,  they  fit  veiy  referv'd  and  filent^   and 

are  at  no  Time  addittcd  to  talk  much.  The 
P'^'  principal  Food  is  Rice,  with  fome  favoury  Soups, 

made  of  Flefli,  or  Fifh :  The  better  &)rt  will 
have  fix  or  feven  Diflies  at  their  Tables,  but  they  are  moft  of 
them  Soup,  Herbs,  or  other  Garden-ftufF;  feldom  nrore  than 
dne  or  two  of  Flefli  and  Fifli,  of  which  they  eat  very  fparing- 
ty.  The  Meat  is  cut  in  little  Pieces,  and  laid  by  the  Rice; 
fo  that  theyufe  no  Knives  or  Forks,  but  they  have  Ladles  and 
Spoons :  They  have  Brafs  and  China  Plates  to  eat  on  ;  but 
Ac  poorer  Sort,  who  want  thefe,  make  a  fhift  with  broad 
Leaves  inftead  of  them.  Their  ufual  Drink  is  Water,  which 
Ihcy  pour  into  their  Mouths,  holding  the  Bottle  at  a  Diftance 
A'om  their  Heads.  If  they  have  Rice  and  Salt  in  the  Houfe, 
Ae  Poor  look  upon  themferves  to  be  well  provided  for :  Beef, 
I  think,  they  are  prohibited,  to  eat,  if  they  are  indin'd  to  it; 
■«id,  for  Porik  and  Fowls,  they  choofe  to  fell  thcfc  to  Foreign- 
99  among^  them  ^  and  would  think  thcmfdves  hardly  ufed* 
.*  if 
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if  AejF  wefq  compelled  to  make  a  Meal  of  either.  Tlie 
Wife  drefles  the  Food,  and  waits  on  the  Hulband  whife  he 
eati ;  and  then  fits  down  with  her  Children,  and  takes  whit  he 
lecfes* 

Of    E  G  r  P  T. 

CUMATB.]  ^npHE  Air  of  Egypt  b  not  healthful,  the 
£  Situation  being. very  low;  and  the  Mud 
wUch  covers  the  heft  Part  of  It,  after  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile^  faiding  up  a  noifome  Vapour.  The  Tandy  Defarts, 
which  inclofe  Egypt  on  three  Sides,  render  it  exceffive  hot : 
Nor  are  there  more  than  two  Springs  in  the  whole  Coundy, 
to  refrelh  the  parched  Inhabitants.  It  feldom  rains  here  in 
the  Summer;  but  in  the  Winter,  modern  Travellers  aflure 
usy  it  rains  plentifully  fometimes,  efpeciallv  in  Lower  Egypt ; 
notwfthftanding  it  was  univerfally  believ'd  formerly,  that  it 
never  rain'd  here  at  all.  The  Fertility  of  Egypt  has  been 
long  fince  obferv'd,  to  be  afcrib'd  chiefly  to  the  overflowing 
of  the  River  Nile,  which  leaves  a  fattening  Slime  behind  it ; 
for  the  Soil  is  naturally  a  barren  Sand,  but  the  Fields  the 
Water  covers  arc,  fomc  of  them,  fo  very  rich,  that  the  Huf- 
bandmen  are  forced  to  mix  Sand  with  the  Earth,  or  their 
Grain  would  be  too  rank. 

-  Government.]  The  Egyptians  are  certainly  a  very  an- 
cient Nation ;  for  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Cham^  the  Son 
,of  Noah,  was  the  fame  with  Jupiter  Hammon ;  and  Mifraim 
his  Grandfon,  the  fame  with  Ojhrisy  the  great  Deity  of  the 
Bpptians  i  aud  from  him,  'tis  faid,  defcendcd  that  Race  of 
Monarchs,  who  had  the  general  Denomination  of  Pharaohs. 
Egypt  is  at  prefent  a  Province  of  the  T^urkijh  Empire;  and  is 
govcrnM  by  a  particular  Bafia,  or-Bcglcrbeg,  whofe  Poft  is  ge- 
nerally efteem'd  the  moft  honourable  Government  of  any  be- 
longing to  the  Turkijh  Empire,  having  under  him  fifteen  difie- 
fent  Governments. 

Religion.]     As  to  the  Religion  of  the  Mahometans  of. 
Egypt,  it  diflers  but  little  from  that  of  the  Turks. 

CusioAirs.]    The  hatching  Chickens  in  Ovens  is  one  of  the 
remarkaBle    Cuftoms    related    of    this  Country. 
They  put  their  Eggs  in  Ovens,  which  arc  heat-    n^chm 
cd  with  fo  temperate  a  Warmth,  and  imiute  fo    chiekiuf 
wdl  the  natural  Heat,  that  Chickens  are  formed    m  Ovens 
and  hatched  in  tbtm,    Thefe  Ovens  are  under- 
ground,, and  the  Hearth  of  them  covered  with  Cotton^   or  ' 
X)xXf  to  lay  the  Eggs  upon.    They  begin  to  heat  their  ONrens 
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tieen  driven  from  that  OHintiy  in  the  Year  1492,  and  tn^ 
ported  totheCoaft  of  Barkiry^  and  revepgmdicmfelfcivi 
the  Spaniards  by  plundering  the  Towns  on  the  Callft^.fi^ 
prifing  and  carrying  off  Multitudes  of  Peofde  into  Gmdftt^ 
were  the  Caufe  of  ereding  the  Kingdom  of  Jlgiers  hjr  ne 
Tmris.  The  Porte  governed  the  Kingdom  of  Alpan  ty 
dieu-  Bailas  till  the  17th  Century,  when  the  Jankaiies  m  < 
Militia  found  Means  t(r  perfuade  the  Grand  Signor  to  let  tbcB 
cle£l  one  of  their  own  Officers,  with  the  Title  of  D^  to 
be  their  Governor  \  promifing  to  raife  Supplies  fiiffcient  to 
maintain  their  Forces,  which  would  fave  the  Porte  adimmenfe 
Sum,  and  that  they  would  alwa3rs  acknowledge  the  Grand 
Signor  for  their  Sovereign.  However,  the  Emperor's  Orden 
were  very  little  regarded  afterwards  in  the  Algerine  Territories, 
which  are,  at  prefcnt,  no  otherwife  under  his  Dominions, 
than  as  he  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  Head  of  their 
neCovem-  Religion;  for  the  Dey  of  Jlgiers  acknowle^es 
7on*r'^''^  no  Superior.  The  Government  of  Ttimsy  Tri- 
and  Band!  />5//,  and  Barcay  is  the  fame  with  that  of  jflgun, 
only  in  that  one  Inftance,  that  the  Dey  in  the 
former  is  under  feme  Subjeftion  to  the  Turkijh  Bafla. 

Trade.]  The  Trade  of  Algiers^  by  which  they  principally 
fubfift,  is  Piracy  and  Manftealing.  In  their  Prizes  they  find  all 
the  Merchandize  o^  Europe, 

Character.]  The  Moors  are  faid  to  be  a  covetous, 
unhofpitable  People,  intent  upon  nothing  but  heaping  up 
Riches;  to  obtain  which  they  will  be  guiltv  of  the  meaneft 
Things,  and  ftick  at  no  manner  of  Fraua ;  and,  as  they 
know  themfelves  to  be  fuch  treacherous,  deceitful  Wretches, 
they  are  very  fufpicious  of  Foreigners.  But,  with  all  their 
bad  Qualities,  they  are  obferved  to  be  very  dutiful  and  obe- 
dient to  their  Parents,  their  Princes,  and  every  Superior ;  and 
they  are  certainly  to  be  commended  for  their  Reverence  far 
God  and  Religion,  and  whatever  is  efteemed  facred  amongft 
them :  They  will  not  fufler  thefe  to  be  burlefqued,  and  maude 
a  Jeft  of,  by  profane  Fools ;  which  is  too  often  connived  at 
among  Chriftians,  and  fometimes  encouraged  by  thofe  that 
ought  to  fet  a  better  Example.  The  Arabs^  amongft  them, 
have  aWays  had  the  Charadler  of  a  thievifh,  pilfering  Genera- 
tion;  and  tis  faid,  will  even  rob  and  deftroy  one  another,  when 
they  have  nobody  elfe  to  prey  upon  ;  and  as  they  perpetually  lead 
a  rambling  Life,  arc  obferved  to  be  of  a  more  tawny  Complexion, 
and  much  thinner  and  leaner,  than  the  Moors. 

Religion.]  The  eftablilbed  Religion  in  BartaryisMa- 
homttamfitt  \  but  the  Inhabitants  of  MoroeiO  difier  from  other 
JUabamitmi  m  fev^i^X  cot&A^\^V^  Points. 

Customs.] 
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Customs.]  They  exprcfs  their  Reverence  both  to  God  and 
'   Man,  by  putting  ofFtheir  Slippers,  which  they  leave  at  the  Door 

of  die  Morqiie,  or  Palace,  when  they  enter  in ;  and,  when  they 
\  attend  their  Prince  in  the  City,  they  run  bare-foot  after  him,  if 
;  the  Streets  are  never  fo  dirty.  They  fmoke  pretty  much,  and 
I  [Jay  It  Draughts  and  Chefs ;  but  never  for  Money,  this  being  a 

.PrdbiMidon  of  their  Law. 

X)f  Biledurgerid,  ZazTz^  Negroland,  and  Guinea. 

CuMAlfk.] .  rr\  H  E  Air  of  Biledulgertd  \%  very  hot,    but 

1     generally  efteem'd  very  whol-     ^y^^^^ 
fonie ;    the  Country  is  very  barren,  with  fcarce 
any  Town  in  it :    However,   their  grows  fome  Corn,   and 
^eat  Quantities  of  Dates.     The  Chief  of  their  Commodi- 
ties are  Cattle  and  Indigo.     The  Air  of  Zaara    Xaartu 
is  much  the  fame  as  in  Biledulgertd^  only  fome- 
tbing  hotter.      The    Soil   is  generally  dry  and   fandy,   and 
not  v^rf  fertile  either  for  Corn  or  Fruit.     If  there  happena 
to  be  any  Wind,  both  here,  and   in  Biledulgertd^  the  Tra- 
vellers   arc    frequently   loft  in   terrible  Mountains  of   Sand. 
The  Commodities  of  this  Country  chiefly  confift  in  a  few 
Cattle    and    Dates.      The    Air   in  Negroland  is     Ueprtiland. 
very  hot,  but  generally  reckoned  exceeding  whol- 
Ibme ;    and  the   Soil  very  rich,  efpecially  towards  the  River 
Nign\    which  overflows  a  great  Part   of  the   Country,  pro- 
ducing  great   Plenty  of  Rice  and  Millet,  Palm-trees,  Cocoa- 
nuts,  and  other  Fruits  ;  they  have  alfo  Gold,  Elephants  Teedi, 
and  Drugs,  but  no  great  Quantities.     The  Face  of.    Q^„fQ^ 
the  Country,  on  the  Guinea  Coaft  in  general,  is 
agreeably   diverfified   with  Mountains,  Valleys,  Woods,   and 
open  Fields  ;  the  Hills  are  adorned  with  Trees  of  an  extraor- 
dinary Height,  and  the  Valleys  between  them   large,  rich,  and 
proper  for  the  Cultivation  of  all  manner  of  Corn  and  Fruits, 
with  Villages  every  where  agreeably  interfperfed,  the  Country 
being  exceeding  populous.     Travellers  make  but  two  Seafons  in 
this  Country ;  namely.  Winter  and  Summer :  Fron)  April  to 
Septijnber  inclufive,  is  their  Winter,  or  rainy  Seafon ;  and  from 
Off^bir  to  March  \nz\\x^\vcy  is  their  Summer,  and  their  hotteft, 
as  well  as  faireft  Weather. 

Government.]     Biledulgerid  has  remained  unconquered, 
except  a  Part  of  it  by  the  Romansy  till  the  Year     BihtUkerid. 
710,  when  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Saracens^  but 
afterwards  left  again ;  fo  that  it  is   now  under  fevcral  Princes 
and  Arabian  Chiefs,    many  cf  whom   pay  ibme  Acknow* 
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ledgmcnt  to  the  Empemr  of  Moro^^  and  fame  t»  te 
Gnuid  Signor,  As  to  the  Hiftory  and  Govermnoit  of 
-  Xaardy   wc  can  give  %'ery  Jitde  Account  of  it: 

^^'  However,  it  is  at  prefent,  it  feems^  under  fev<jil 

petty  Priiices,  and   inferior  Lords,  with  feme  Arab  tan  Chiefi  \ 
^nd  many  Places   have  very   little  Signs   of  any  Govcrmnciit» 
the  Inhabitants  wandering  about  from  Place  to  Place  for  the 
Convciiiency  of  Hyntkig.      As  to  Ntgrsland,    we    ane  very 
much  in  the  dark  concerning  the  inland  Parts  ; 
Nigr^  n  .       ^^^  jj^  j^  certain,  they  arc  perfedly  unluiown  to 
the  Eurspimsy  unlcfs  what  they  have  gathered  from  die  Report 
of  the  Natives,  who  arc  but  poorly  qualified  to  give  Deimptions, 
or  the  Hiftory  of  their  Country,     Neither  is  the  Language  of  fc- 
Vcral  of  the  Ntgro  Nations »  who  come  down  to  the  Mouth 
of  the  River  Nig^r  to  trade  with   the  Europians^    underwood 
by  them,  or  even  by  the  Natives  of  the  Coail ;   and  conib* 
quently  all  the  Defcriptions  we  have  of  Nfgrohnd,   above  300 
Miles  to    the  Wcftward    of    Capf    FerJ^    and    the    Aihidk 
Ocean,  muft   be   imperfect.     There  may  be  forty  Kingcbms 
and  Nations  of  different  People^    for   aught  we  know,  com- 
prehended in  that  vaft  Tra£t  aiTigned  to  Nfgr^hnd^  which  ouf 
Geographers  continue  under  that  Name,     However,  we  are 
told,   this  Country  is  fubje<5t  to  feveral  Kings,  who  are  ab- 
folute  ;  but  all,  or  moft  of  them,  are  tributary  to  the  King  of 
TemhuU     In  Guima  there  are  fome  Sovereign  Princes,  whde 
.  Dominions  are  very  extenfive,  rich,  powerful^  and 

*^*'  arbitrary  ;  Monarchs  limited  by  no  Laws,  or  any 

other  Reftraints  :  And  there  are  a  Multitude  of  others,  to 
whom  the  Eurspiam  have  given  the  Name  of  Kings,  whofe 
Dominions  do  not  exceed  £e  Bounds  of  an  ordinary  Pariihi 
and  whofe  Revenues  and  Power  are  proportionably  mean.  But 
thefe  are,  in  Reality,  all  fubjeA  to  fome  of  the  fuperior  Monarchs 
firft-mentioned,  and  no  better  than  their  Vafials;  obliged  to  at- 
tend them  in  their  Wars,  to  quarter  their  Soldiers,  and  to  (iihmit 
to  fuch  Duties  and  Impofitions  as  are  impofed  upon  them. 

Religion.]  The  Natives  of  BileduJgerid  and  ZturM 
are  generally  MabometanSy  being  probably  the  De(cendcnts  of 
thofc  Arahsy  or  Saracens^  who  over-ran  all  the  Nordi  of 
Africa  in  the  Seventh  Century  The  chief  Deity  of  the  ^- 
daiansj  a  confiderable  Kingdom  of  Gidma^  is  a  Serpent  of  a 
particular  Species,  whofe  Bite  is  not  mortal.  To  this  Animal 
they  addrefi  themfelves  on  the  moft  important  Occafions,  as  for 
the  Prefervftion  of  their  State,  feafonablc  Weather,  and  oAcr 
BleffingB  of  Life.  They  have  alfo  a  grand  Temple  ereded  in 
Kdtib^  dedicated  to  this  Serpent;  and  a  lefler  almoft  in  every 
.f  Vfllagc^j 
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«9  with  Priefts  and  PrieftdTcs  to  officiate  in  them*  In  this 
Temple^  'tis  faid,  they  always  keep  a  Serpent  of  a  mon- 
8ixe»  worfliipping  the  Creature  in  Peribn^  and  not  in 
V  Such  is  the  Reverence  they  hear  to  thefe  adored  Ser- 
,  that,  ihould  any  Perfon  hurt  one  of  theof,  or  but  tcfuch 
mdi  a  Sticky  we  are  afTured  he  would  be  condemned  to  the 
cs.    We  have  an  Inftance  of  this  in  a  Nf^o,  who  was  a 

St  at  Fidabf  for  he  only  took  one  of  thefe  Animals  eently 
tick,  and  carried  the  Creature  ^ut  of  his  Houfe  without 
ig  it;  and  yet  the  Natives  fet  up  their  great  Howl,  as  dief 
J  do  in  cafe  of  a  Fire ;  inunediately  alarmed  the  whole 
I  ind  it  was  with  great  Difficulty,  that  the  King  of  Fsdab^ 
•  made  fenfible  of  me  Stranger's  Ignorance,  faved  his  Life. 
r  will  not  hear  any  thing  (boken  in  Derifion  of  rhefe  crawU 
and  to  us  terrible  Animals ;  but  flop  their  Ears,  and  run 
,  if  any  European  pretends  to  laugh  at  their  fuperftitioua 
•lence  for  thefe  Serpents.  Bcfman  relates,  that  a  Hog  hap- 
Ig  to  devour  one  of  thefe  Snakes,  a  Proclamation  was  im* 
ately  iflued  for  deftroying  all  the  Hogs  in  the  Country,  and 
dance  of  them  were  flaughtcred  on  that  Occafion ;  but  at 
[nftance  of  fome  of  the  rich  Owners,  and  fome  Prefents 
;  to  the  King,  the  feverc  Decree  was  revoked.  The  next 
;  the  Fidaians  pay  divine  Honours  to,  are  fine  lofty  Trees 
Groves :  To  thefe  they  apply  in  their  Sicknefs,  or  any 
te  Misfortune.  The  Sea  is  another  of  their  principal 
>,  to  whom  they  facrifice  when  the  Winds  and  Waves  arc 
mpeftuous,  that  no  foreign  Merchant  can  vifit  their  Coaft. 
:his  Occafion  they  throw  in  all  Manner  of  Goods,  Meat, 
k,  and  Cloathing,  to  appeafe  the  enraged  Element.  But, 
es  thefe  public  Objc£b  of  Adoration,  every  Man  has  anu- 
Mjs  Set  of  Gods,  of  his  own  chufing,  at  Fidab. 

Of    ETHIOPIA. 

^  H  E  R  E  are  not  any  two  of  the  Learned  that  agree  in 
the  modern  Divifion  of  Africa ;  for  fcarce  any  TravcUcr 
penetrated  into  the  Heart  of  the  Country,  and  confequently 
nuft  acknowledge  our  Ignorance  of  the  Geography  of  (eve- 
if  the  Midland  Nations  :  But  I  (hall  endeavour  to  give  the 
ler  a  juft  Abftradl  of  the  beft,  though  (lender  Accounts 
lave  concerning  them;  and  ilhall  beg  leave  to  conuMreheod 
remaining  Part    of  Africa  under  the  general  Name  of 

LiMATE.]     Ethiopia^  coroprdiending  (b  isapf  Empires, 
Sdoms»  and  Sovereignties,  cannot  be  fuppdU  to  enjoy 

die 
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the  fame  Nature  of  Air  in  allits  Parts ;  and  the  Soi!  alfo  mufi  W 
very  d  ifFc  rent-  Th  e  chi  ef  Comm  odi  t  i  es  of  tVicfe  Dom  t  nlons  f il 
far  as  we  know  of  them)  arc  Gold,  Silver^  Miifk^  Ambergris, 
Rice,  MilJer,  Cattle,  Lemons,  Citrons,  Ivory,  OtI,  Sugar-canes, 
Flax,  Salt,  Com,  ^c. 

Government,]  Th e  Ki ng  of  AbiJ^ma  is,  or  rather  wai 
abfolute^  and  his  Throne  hereditary  ;  hut  as  he  has  loft  fo  mticll 
of  hb  Power  and  Prerogative,  which  the  great  Men  of  ilie 
Country  have  ufurped,  M  is  now  frequently  controuled  by 
bis  Lords.  - 

Religion.}    The  Reli^on  of  the  JbtJJbdom  b  n  Bfbelirinif 

of  Chriftianity  and  Judaimi ;  but  in  tbeir  Chriftian|tf9  they 

approach  nearer  the  Greek  than  the  Latin  Church  rThej 

'  keep    both    the    jetvijh   and   Chrlftian  Sabbath,    and   keep 

each  of  them  more  ]ike  a  Fafl  than  a  Feftival.     As  to  die 

Natives  of  Zanguehar^  Tome  of   them  are  Mahometans^   wot 

feme   Pagans.      The  Hottentots    believe  a   Supreme   Betn^ 

Creator  ^f  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  all  Things  diereins  Ae 

famous  Governor  of  the  World,  through  whole  Omnipotence 

all  Things  move  and  live :    And  that  this  Being  is  endowed 

with    incomprehcnlible   Attributes    and    Perfe<SHons ;    ftyling 

him    Gcufda   Gounjay    or  Gounja  Triquoa^     God   of  Gods : 

That  he  is  good,   and'  does  nobody   any  Hurt,    and  dwells 

far  above  the  Moon  :    And  yet,  pay  no  divine  Worlhip  to 

this    Supreme  God;    becaufe    fay  they,    their  firft  Parents 

grievoufly  offended  the  Divine  Being,  who  thereupon  curfed 

them,  and  all  their  Pofterity,  with   Hardnefs   of  Heart;  fi 

that  they  now  know  little  of  him,  and  have  left  Inclinatiod 

to   fervc  him  :    However,    they   worfhip  feveral   fubordinate 

Deities,  particularly  the  Moon;  for  when  it  is  at  full,  they 

aflemble  in  great  Numbers,  and  dance  in  Circles,   clapping 

their  Hands,  crying,    Ho^    Ho^  Hoy  Hoy    raifing   and  falling 

their  Voices,  and  raving  all  Night  long :  They  throw  them- 

(elves  into   furpriGng  Diftortions  of    Body,  flare  wildly  to* 

wards  Heaven,  extend   every  Feature,  and  crofe  their  rore- 

heads  with  a  red  Stone.      When  they    are  f|>ent  with  the 

Violence  of  the  A£Hon,   they  fquat  down  upon  their  Hedst 

holding  their  Heads  between  their  Hands,  and  reftiog  theic 

Elbows  on  their  Klnees  ;  and  after  a  little  time  they  ftart 

up   again,    and    fall  to    dancing  as   before,    with    all    dieir 

Might.    The  Moon,    they   fay,   has   the  Diredion  of  the 

Weather,  and  therefore  they  pray  to  it  when  it  is   unfea* 

fonable.     They  alfo  worfhip  a  Fly  about  the  Bignefs  of  an 

Hornet :   It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  expreft  the  Agonies  thefe 

People  aie  iot  if  any  European  attempts  to  take  of  kill  one  of 
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thefc  Infefb,  as  the  Dutch  will  fometimes  fcem  to  attempt, 
to  put  the  fuperftitious  Natives  into  a  Fright :  They  will  beg 
and  pray,  and  fall  proftrate  on  the  Ground,  to  procure  the 
Liberty  of  this  little  Creature.  Whenever  the  Hottentots  fee 
this  Fly  approach  their  Kraal^  they  all  aflemble  about  it,  and 
fing  and  dance  round  it  while  it  remains  there;  and,  if  it 
happens  to  light  upon  a  Tent,  they  look  upon  the  Owner  of 
it  for  the  future  as  a  Saint,  and  pay  him  more  than  ufual 
Rcfped  :  The  beft  Ox  of  the  Kraal  is  alfo  immediately 
iacrificed,  to  teftify  their  Gratitude  to  the  little  winged  Deity  ; 
and,  to  honour  the  Saint  he  has  been  plcafed  thus  to 
diftingiiifh,  they  prefent  him  with  the  Entrails,  the  Fat  and 
Cawl  of  the  Ox,  the  choiceft  Morfels  of  the  Bead  in  their 
Opinion  :  The  Cawl  being  twifted  like  a  Rope,  the  Saint  ever 
sifter  wears  it  like  a  Collar  about  his  Neck  Day  and  Night, 
till  it  putrefies  and  rots  off;  and,  with  the  Fat,  he  anoints 
his  Body  from  time  to  time,  till  it  is  all  fpent.  Nor  are  the 
Women  lefs  reverenced  by  the  Neighbourhood,  or  intitled  to 
the  like  Privileges,  when  the  adored  Fly  lights  upon  their 
Hut. 

Customs.]  The  Hottentot  Men  cover  their 
Heads  with  Handfuls  of  Greafe  and  Soot  mixed  Hottentots* 
together;  and,  going  without  any  thing  clfc  on 
their  Heads  in  Summer-time,  the  Duft  fticks  to  it,  and  makes, 
them  a  very  filthy  Cap;  which,  they  fay,  cools  them,  and 
prcferves  their  Heads  from  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun : 
And,  in  Winter,  they  wear  flat  Caps  of  Cat-(kin  or  Lamb- 
(kin,  half  dried,  which  they  tie  with  a  Thong  of  the 
fame  Leather  under  their  Chins.  The  Men  alfo  wear  a 
Mantle  made  of  a  Sheep-fkin,  or  other  Skin,  over  their 
Shoulders,  which  reaches  to  the  middle :  In  Winter  they  turn 
the  v/oolly  or  hairy  Sides  next  their  Flcfh,  and  in  Summer 
the  other.  They  wear  a  greafy  Pouch  about  their  Necks, 
in  which  are  kept  a  Knife,  Pipe  and  Tobacco,  and  fome 
Dacha ^  which  intoxicates  like  Tob.iccr*,  and  a  little  Piece  of 
Wood  lurnt  at  both  Knds,  as  a  Chr^rm  againft  Witchcraft : 
He  wears  nlfo  three  larj^c  Ivory  Ri;igs  on  his  Left  Arm,  to 
which  he  faik-ns  a  Kaii;  of  Provifions  when  he  travels,  carry- 
ing then  a  Stick  blunt  nt  lx)th  Ends,  and  about  three  Feet 
Jon?:,  rlfo  X  Dart,  to  throw  at  an  Enomv,  or  wild  Reaft  j 
which  he  f-'ldom  niillcs,  if  he  be  within  Oiftance.  There  is 
another  tiiinii;  pecuiiur  to  the  Men  ;  zvA  that  is,  the  Bladder 
of  any  wild  Beaft  they  Ikwc  killcri,  king^  blown  up,  is 
faf^cncd  to  tiie  Hair,  ya  a  Trophy  ^f  their  Valour,  The 
Vol.  I  U     '  Women 
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Women  wear  Caps,  the  Crowns  whereof  are  a  little  raifed ; 
and  thefe  are  made  alfo  of  half-dried  Skins,  and  tied  under 
their  Chins :  They  fcarce  put  them  off  Night  or  Day,  Winter 
or  Summer  :  They  ufually  wear  two  Mantles,  one  upon  an* 
other,  made  of  Shecp-fkins,  or  other  Skins,  which  are  fome- 
times  bordered  with  a  Fringe  of  raw  Leather  ^  and  as  thefe  are 
only  faftencd    with  Thongs  about  their  Necks,   they  appear 
naked  down  to  the  middle  ;  but  they  have  an  Apron  larger  than 
that  of  the  Mens,  to  cover  them  before,  and  aiK>thcr,  of  fUll 
larger  Dimcnfioiis,   to  cover  their  Back -fides.     About  their 
Legs  they  wrap  Thongs  of  half-dried  Skins,   to  the  Thickneft 
of  a  Jack-boot,  which  are  fuch  a  Load  to  thoin,   that  they 
lift  up  their  Legs  with  Difficulty,  and  walk  very  much  like  a 
Trooper  in  Jack-boots.     They  fcrvc  for  a  Diftinclion  of  Sex, 
and  Ornament ;  but  this  is  not  all  their  Finery ;  for,  if  they 
arc  Women  of  any  Figure,  inftcad  of  Shcep-ikins,  they  wear 
a  Tyecr-fkin,  or  a  Mantle  made  of  wild  Cat-fkins  :    They 
have  alfo  a  Pouch  hanging  about  tlicir  Necks,  in  which  they 
carry  fomething  to  cat,  whether  they  are  at  Home  or  Abroad, 
with  their  Dachoy  Tobacco  anJ   Pipe.     The  Arms  of  both 
Men  and  Women  are  fometinics  covered  with  Bracelets  made 
of  Glafs  or  Brafs  Beads  from  the  Wrift  to  the  Elbow.    As 
Part  of    their  Drefs,    or    Ornanunt,    we    may    reckon    the 
Cuftom  of  daubing  their  Bodies,  and  the  Infide  of  their  Caps 
and  Mantles,  with  Greafe  and  Soot :  for,  from  their  Infancy, 
and  almoft  every  Day  of  their  Lives  after,   they   praclife  this 
not  only   to   render  them  of  a  dee^^er  Black,  but  to  make 
their  Limbs   pliable   and  fupple.     Nor   arc  they 
^if^f-  more  cleanly  in  their  Diet,  than  in  their  Dreis, 

for  they  chufe  the  Guts  and  Entrails  of  Cattle, 
and  of  fome  wiKl  Reads,  with  very  little  cleanfing,  rather 
than  the  reft  of  the  Flcfli,  ar.d  cat  their  Meat  half-boiled  in 
the  Blood  of  tlic  J^caft,  or  broiled ;  but  their  principal  Food 
confills  of  Roots,  Herbs,  and  Fruits :  They  fildom  kill  any 
of  their  Cattle,  iinlefs  at  a  Feflixal ;  they  only  feed  on  fuch 
as  die  of  olJ  Aje,  or  Difealbs,  or  what  they  take  in  Huntinjr: 
And,  when  they  arc  hard  put  to  it,  they  will  eat  the  raw 
J-cather  that  is  wound  ii'nout  tlie  Woirenj  Lep:s,  and  even 
the  Soles  of  Shoes  ;  and,  as.  the  Mantles  of  the  poorer  fort 
arc  always  well  flocked  v-'Iih  Lice  of  an  unufual  Si/e,  they 
are  not  afliamed  to  fit  down  in  the  publick  Streets  at  the 
CapCy  pull  oiF  the  Lice,  and  eat  thcni.  The  ufual  Drink  of 
thefe  People  is  Cows  Milk,  and  the  Women  fonictimcs 
drink  Ewes  Rlilk ;  but  this   the  Mcii  never  touch  :    And, 
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fmcc  the  Arrival  of  the  EuropcoKs  amongfl  them,  the  Natives 
arc  very  fond  of  Wine,  Brandy,  and  other  fpiri- 
tuous  Liquors.  Their  F'urniture  confifts  of  little  Tunuture, 
more  than  their  Mantles,  which  they  lie  on,  fome 
other  Skins  of  wild  Beads  they  have  killed,  or  purchafed,  an 
earthen  Pot  they  boil  their  Meat  in,  their  Arms,  and  perhaps 
/bmc  other  trivial  .Utcnfils.  As  to  the  Mar- 
riages of  thcfc  People,  cverj'  youno;  Fellow  has  Marriages* 
fucn  a  Regard  to  the  Advice  of  his  Father,  or 
rather  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Country  require  it,  that  he  always 
confults  the  old  Man,  before  he  enters  into  any  Treaty  with 
his  Miftrefs.  And,  when  the  Match  is  approved  of  on  all 
Sides,  the  young  People  retire  together,  and,  without  any 
farther  Ceremony,  become  Man  and  Wife.  The  next  Day 
the  Bridegroom  kills  a  fat  Ox,  or  more,  according  to  his 
Circumiiances,  for  the  Wedding  Dinner,  and  the  Entertain- 
ment of  their  Friends,  who  rcfort  to  them  on  this  Occafion, 
bringing  abumlance  of  good  Wiflies  for  the  Happincfs  of  the 
married  Couple,  as  is  ulual  in  jxiliter  Countries.  The  Ox  is 
no  fooner  killed,  but  all  the  Company  pet  fome  of  the  Fat,  and 
greafe  themfelvcs  with  it  from  Head  to  Foot,  powdering  them- 
ielves  afterwards  with  a  Duft  they  call  Buchu  \  and  the  Wo- 
men, to  add  to  their  Charms,  make  red  Spots  oil  their  black 
Faces,  with  a  red  Earth  or  Stone,  which  is  thought  to  add  to 
their  Beauty  by  the  Natives ;  but  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Europeans^ 
render  them  more  frightful  and  (hocking  than  they  naturally  are* 
The  Entertainment  Deing  ready,  the  Men  form  one  Circle  in 
the  KraaU  and  the  Women  another ;  the  Bridegroom  fitting  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Mens  Circle,  and  the  Bride  in  the  Center  of 
that  of  her  own  Sex.  The  Prieft,  as  he  is  called,  enters  the 
Mens  Circle,  and  p — s  upon  the  Bridegroom,  which  the. young 
Man  rubs  in  very  joyfully.  Then  the  old  Fellow  goes  to  the 
Ladies  Circle,  where  he  does  the  Bride  the  fame  Favour,  and 
(he  rubs  in  the  Urine  in  the  like  manner  :  and  thus  he  goes  from 
the  Bride  to  the  Bridegroom,  till  he  has  exhaufted  all  his 
Store,  beftowing  many  ^ood  Wifhes  on  them  all  the  time  ;  as, 
•'  That  they  may  live  long  and  happily  together;  that  they 
*'  may  have  a  Son  before  the  Year's  t!nd  ;  and  that  he  may 
**  prove  a  brave  Fellow,  and  an  expert  Huntl'man,  and  the  like." 
After  which  the  Meat  is  ferved  up  in  Earthen  Pots  glaz'd  with 
Greafe ;  and  the  grcateft  Part  of  them  make  ufe  of  their  Teeth 
and  Claws,  pulling  it  to  pieces,  and  eating  as  voracioufly  as  fo 
many  Dogs ;  having  no  other  Plates  or  Napkins,  than  the  Aink- 
ing  Corners  of  the  Mantles  they  wear.  When  the  Feaft  is  over^ . 
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each  Circle  li^^hts  a  Pipe  of  Tobacco,  which  is  handed  round, 
and,  when  it  is  out,  another :  Thus  they  continue  fmoking,  and 
talking  merrily  on  the  Occafion,  till  towards  Break  of  Day, 
when  the  Company  difpcrle. 

Of  the  African  ISLES. 

Situation.]  '^  H  E  chief  of  the  African  Iflands  are  the 
^  Azores^  the  Madeira^  tiie  Canary  Iflands, 
the  Ifland  of  Cijpe  Vi-rd^  tlic  IflanJ  of  yljcenfton^  St.  Mattbnu^ 
Annahoa^  St.  Thomas^  Princcfs  lilar.J,  and  the  Ifland  oi  Fernanda 
Po  ;  all  thclc  lie  0:1  the  North- weft  ami  South-wtft  of  Africa: 
Alfo  BadmandaU  Zo:otariu  the  Iiidnds  of  Ccffnrri>^  Prince  Matt- 
rids  JJlandy  or  the  AluuriUus^  the  Ifland  o{  Bowhon^  anJ  that  of 
Mddagafcar  ;  all  which  lie  in  tlic  hullan  Ocean  Eallwai  J  of  the 
Continent  of  Africti. 

Climate.]"  MadJ^j\fccir  is  p   fruitful  Countrj',   abounding 
\\\  Cattle,  Corn,  Fifli,  Fov\l,  Herbs,  Roots,  and 
MaMgajcar     Flov/ers  ;     and   almoib    all    manner   of    Animals 
anil    V^egctahles,    th:it    are  to   be    found  on    the 
neighbourinc^  Continent  of  Afr'u(u  m:iy  be  met  with  here.     As 
to  the  I'acc  of  the  Country,   it  is  univerfally  agreetl,    that  it 
afFords  a  plcafuig  V^ariety  of  Hills  and   Valleys,  Woods  and 
Champ.iin,    and    is  \vc!!  watered    with    Springs   and   Rivers ; 
and  that  there  '.irc  feveral  good  Harbours  on  the  Coaft.     But 
ftill   it  is  found  not  to  produce    any  kind  of   .Merchandize, 
which  can  induce  any  one  Eurrpeiin  Nation    to   attempt  the 
Conquert  of  it,  or  \\x  any  confiderdble  Colonies 
BQtirbcf:,  hcrc.     Bourb:;i   is   finely  diverfificd  with    Moun- 

tains and  Pi;\in«,  Koreifs  and  Champain  Fields: 
It  has  Plenty  of  Wood  and  AVater,  and  a  fruitful  Soil,  except 
one  Part  of  the  Ifland,  which  has  been  burnt  up,  and  rcndcr- 
c'll  barren,  by  a  Vulcano,  or  fubtcrrancous  Fires.  This 
Ifland  produces  Black  Cattle,  Hogs,  Goats,  Tortoifes,  tame 
and  wild  Fowl,  Grantees  and  Lemons,  and  other 
T^j  Mann-      j.-^^^j^^^  ,^^^^^^  .^^^j  { j^.^,^^^    ^j^^  Mauritltn  abounds 

in  Wooiis  of  various  kinds,  particularly  Ebonv. 
There  arc  alfo  abundance  of  very  high  Mountains,  from 
whence  their  Rivers  fall  \\\  'Forrcnts.  The  Soil  does  not 
feem  proper  for  Corn   or  Wine ;   however,  Rice  and  Pulfe, 

.Su;;ar-canes  and  Tobacco,  are  raifed  here,  though 
^aa/itij.  ill  no  great  Qi^iantitics.     The  Ifland  of  yoanita^ 

one  of  the  Iflands  of  CsmyTo^  the  moft  frequent- 
ed bv  the  Europeans^  produces  great  Plenty  of  Black  Cattle 
and  Coats ;  Fowl^,  Rice,  Potatoes,  Honey,  Wax,  Orangc>, 

Lemons, 
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Lemons,     Pine- apples.     Cocoa-ruts,     and    other 
Fruits.      Notwithftanding   St,    Helena j'  on  every     ^^  Helena, 
Side,  appears  to  be  a   hard  barren  Rock,  yet,  on 
the  Top,  it  is  covered  with  a  fine  Earth  a  Foot  or  a  Foot  and 
a   half  deep,    which   produces  all  manner    of    Grain,    Grals, 
Fruit,    Hcihs,    Roots,  and  Garden-lluft' :    And  the  Country, 
beyond   the  Afceiit  of   the  Rock,    is   prettily   diverfificd   with 
rifing  Hiiis    and   Plains,    adorned    with  Plantations  of  Fruit- 
trees    and   [Citchcn-gardons,   among  which   the  HoufeiJ  of  the 
Inhabitants  arc   intcrfpcrfcd  ;    They  abound   in  Cattle,  Hogs, 
Goats,  Turkey?,  and  all  manner  of  Pouliiy  ;  and  their  Seas 
are  very  well   ftored  with  Fifli.     But  the  Mibfortune  is,  they 
have   neither  Bread   n.'»r    Wine    of  their  own    Growth ;    for 
though  the  Soil  is  extremely  proper  for  Wheat,  yet  the  Rats,. 
whicii    harbour  in    the  Rocks,  and   cannot    be  deftroyed,  eat 
up  all  the  Seed,  before  the  Grain  is  well  out  of  the  Ground ; 
And    though  their   Vines   flourifh,    and   afFord   them    Grapes 
enoup;h,    yet  the  Latitude  is  too  hot  for  making  Wine;    for 
it    feems,    neither    cold    nor  vciy   hot   Countries 
agree    with  thici  Liquor.     St.   Jago    is    rockv  and     ^''  J-'i"' 
mountainous ;    but    the    Valleys    produce    Indian 
Corn,    Cocoa-nuts,    Oranges,  and    fuch  other  Fruits,  Plants, 
and   Roots,    as  are  common  to  hot   Countries ;    alfo   Hogs, 
Goats      and      Poultry,       in      great      abundance. 
ITencriff  affords  Corn,  Wine,  and  Fruits,  in  great     TV^rr/y. 
abundance,    though  'tis  pretty   much  incumbered 
with  Rocks  and  Mountain*^.     Madeira  confifts  of    ^^''''""'• 
fine  rifing  Hills,  and  fruitful  Valleys,  well  water- 
ed by  the  Rivulets,   which  fall  from  the   Mountains,  though 
abounding  much  more  in  Wine,    than  Corn.     The  Climate 
here  is  much  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  Canaries \  but 
they  do  not  enjoy  fo  clear  a  Skv,  or  that  Plenty 
of  Corn  and  Fruits.     The  Ifland  of  St.  Michael    St.MiuMl. 
is   pretty    mountainous,    but   produces   Plenty  of 
Corn,  Fruit*?,  Cattle,  Fifli,  and  Fowl,  and  they  have  a   thin 
Sort  of  Wine ;    their  greateft  Wants  are  Oil  and 
Salt.     Terccra   is    alfo   pretty    much    incumbered     ^*^««''«» 
with  Rocks  and  Mountains ;  but  affords,  however. 
Plenty  of  good  Corn,  Pafture,  and  an  excellent  Breed  of  Cattle; 
and  has  alfo  pretty  many  Vineyards. 

Religion.]  The  Religion  of  the  Natives  of  Madagafcar^ 
is  a  Mixture  of  Makometanifm^  Judaifm^  and  Paganifm. 

CuRiosiTi£s.J  The  Ifle  of  Teneriff'i^  remarkable  for  its 
prodigious  Pike,  which  is  thought  by  curious  Naturalifts,  to 
iuvc  been  raifed  by  fomc  'terrible  Conflagration  in  Nature. 
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It  is  falU,  that  the  Top  of  it,  which  is  in  the  Form  of  l 
Sua:?.r-loaf,  may  be  fecii  plainly  alx^vc  the  Clouds  at  120  Miles 
Dillancc.  My  Author  aflirms,  that  after  twenty-four  Hours 
fail  from  it,  with  a  brilk  Gale  of  Wind,  he  faw  it  with  the 
naked  Eve,  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  lain  within  half  a  Mile  of  him. 
Bv  all  Accounts  it  is  a  fuipiifing  Heap  in  Con?ufion  :  Broken 
and  calcinM  Rocks  lie  three  or  lour  Miles  round  the  Bottom  of 
Cliis  amazing  Ruin. 

J    M    E     R     T    C    A, 

BE  F O  R  P-  I  proceed  to  Particulars,  I  fhall   prefent  my 
young  Reader  with  a  Ihort  Account  of  tlic  Difcover}'  of 
jlmerua  by  the  Spaniards. 

Ckrijiopkcr  CclumbuSy  a  Native  of  the  State  of  Gcncay  was 
in  Icvcrai  'Sca-EiisMj^cmcnts  acrainft  the  TurJtsy  the  iOietiam^ 
ajid  other  Nat  ions  ;  in  one  of  which,  the  Ship  he  was  in  be- 
ing burnt  near  the  Coaft  of  Portu^aly  he  had  the  good 
Fortune  to  efcape  to  Shore  upon  a  Piank  ;  and,  coming  to 
Lijhofi^i  found  fcveral  of  his  Countrymen  :ind 
Dij.^-:ry  •/"  Acquaintance  fettled  in  tiiat  City  ;  with  whom 
'"'^^''"'*  he   relldcd  fomc  time,  and  afterwards  maJc  icrie- 

ral  Voyages  with  the  Pcrtupujc  to  the  North  and  South,  and 
particularly  to  Cuinea  en  the  Coall  of  Jfriia.  He  applv'd 
himfelf  chiefly  to  the  Study  of  Cofmography,  Alironomy, 
and  Geography  ;  and  from  his  Youth,  appeared  to  have  a 
more  than  common  Faflion  to  underlbnd  the  State  of  all 
C(Hintries  upon  the  Face  of  the  (jK)bc,  and  to  make  new 
Difcovcries  ;  which  probably  w;:s  his  Re*ifon  for  fettiin :  at 
Z;//w;,  no  Nation  having  pufhed  their  Difcovcries  farther 
than  the  Per/ it^ tit'/?  at  that  'J'ime.  And  here  he  w;is  perpetually 
drawing  Maps  and  Chart?,  in  which  he  received  great  En- 
couragement from  that  enteiprifing  People:  ^V.V.v;/;:.;,  living 
failed  a  \o:v^  time  in  the  Portu<}ucfc  Service,  mariied  ;:nd  fettled 
at  Lijlju^  11:. d  advanced  his  Fortune  there.  By  hi^  perfitting 
long  in  the  Rcfolution  of  failing  in  Search  of  a  Countrv  be- 
yond the  Atiii>:tiik  Ocean,  and  applying  to  fo  m:;ny  Princes 
and  States  tor  their  AlliJiancc,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think, 
Ccbnnhus  had  fome  Certainty,  or  at  leail  a  \ery  high  Pro- 
bability, <^f  his  fuccceding  in  thi>)  Attemi  t ;  otherwiie  for  a 
Man  to  fail  fo  many  tlu^ufand  Miles  upon  an  Ocean  till 
then  elleemed  boundlefs,  muft  have  been  looked  upon  ratl^r 
as  rafh  Temerity,  than  Wifdom.  '  But,  whatever  Induce- 
njcr.ts    Cclumbiu    had   for  liis    attempting    thcfc   Difcoveries 
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Weft  ward,  he  propofcd  finding  out  a  Way  to  the  Eajl- Indies 
by  the  Wcftern  Ocean,  to  King  John  of  Portugal  \  and 
gave  fuch  fubftantial  Reafons  for  the  Attempt,  that  the  King 
ieemed  to  think  the  Thing  very  probable,  though  he  did  not 
like  the  Terms  this  Adventurer  propofed.  At  feveral  times 
he  \  made  Application  to  the  Gniocfe^  and  Henry  VII.  of 
Englandy  to  grant  him  fomc  Ships,  in  order  to  make  a 
Discovery  of  thcfe  new  Countries,  and  to  bear  the  Expence 
of  his  Voyage ;  but  the  Courts  he  applied  himfclf  to,  would 
have  trcited  him  no  better  than  they  ufually  do  a  common 
Proje&or,  had  he  not  obtained  fomc  Reputation  for  his  Know- 
ledge in  Cofmography  and  NavipticMu  As  he  was  a  Pcrfoxi 
of  Prudence  and  Temper,  he  was  not  difcouragcd  cither 
■with  the  Refufal  he  met  with,  or  dilobliging  Behaviour  to 
him ;  but  applied  himfclf  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifahella^  King  and 
Qiieen  of  Cuftile  and  Arragouy  who,  in  the  Year  1492  pro- 
vided him  with  Money,  and  entruftcd  him  with  the  equippiiA 
and  fitting  out  three  fmall  Ships  for  the  Expedition  :  He  alio 
obtained  a  Grant  from  their  Majeilics  to  be  Admiral  of  tlie 
Weftcm  Seas,  that  all  Civil  Employments,  as  well  as 
Governments,  in  the  Continent  or  World  to  be  difcovcred, 
(hould  be  wholly  at  his  Difpofal ;  and,  befidcs  the  Revenues 
of  the  Pofls  of  Admiral  and  Viceroy,  he  ftiould  enjoy  a  tenth 
of  all  the  Profits  arifmg  by  future  Conquefts  in  thofe  yet  un- 
known Lands.  All  things  being  ready,  his  little  Squadron, 
manned  only  with  ninety  Men,  fet  fail  from  PaUi  for  the 
{Minaries^  the  third  of  Auguji  1492,  and  arrived  at  thofe 
Iflands  the  twelfth,  and  failed  from  thence  the  firft  of  5^^- 
iember  upon  his  grand  Defign  He  had  not  failed  a  Fortnight 
in  this  wide  Ocean  to  the  Wcftward,  before  his  Men  began 
to  murmur  at  the  Enterprire  ;  for  they  obfervcd  the  Wind 
conftantly  fet  from  Eatt  to  Weft,  and  apprehended  there 
v^ould  be  no  Poffibility  of  returning,  if  they  miffed  the  Land 
they  were  made  to  expe£t.  Rut  on  the  nineteenth,  obferving 
fome  Birds  to  fly  over  their  Ships,  and,  on  the  twenty-fecond, 
abundance  of  Weeds  driving  by  them,  they  began  to  be  better 
fatisfied,  and  concluded  they  were  not  far  from  Land.  But» 
continuing  their  Courfe  ftill  feveral  Days  farther  Weftward, 
and  meeting  with  no  Land,  the  Seamen  mutiny'd  to  that 
Degree,  that  ihey  had  almc^ft  agreed  to  throw  the  Admiral 
over  board,  and  return  Home  ;  when,  fortunately  for  him, 
they  faw  fome  Birds,  Weeds,  Pieces  of  Board,  Canes,  and  a 
Shrub  with  the  Berries  upon  it  alfo  fwim  by  them,  which  made 
them  conjcAure  there  mud  he  fomc  Iflands  thereabouts.    It 
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Latdji^fl  ^'•'is  on  Tkurffiay  the  eleventh  of  OSfohtr  144 
difcovtrti,  alH)ut  ten  at  Night,  that  the  Admiral  firfl  ( 
covered  a  Light  upon  the  Ifland  of  Guanaban 
or,  St.  Salvador^  as  the  Admiral  named  it,  in  Confidcrati 
that  the  Sight  of  it  delivered  him  and  his  Men  from  the  Fe 
of  jKrilliing:.  The  Day  appearing,  the  Ships  came  to 
Anchor  very  near  the  Ifland  \  when  the  Natives  came  doi 
crouding  to  the  Shore,  n.rv!  beheld  the  Ships  of  ihufc  ni 
Comers  V.  ith  iinrfc.rrin.blc  Allonifluncnt.  The  Admiral,  i 
lieving  there  was  11. j  <r.:cat  Danger  to  be  apprehended  frc 
them,  went  afliorc  in  his  Boat  with  the  Royal  Standard, 
did  the  other  two  Captains  with  their  Colours  flying,  and  to< 
Pofll-lTion  of  the  Country  in  the  Name  ot  their  Catho 
Majcfties,  with  great  Solemnity.  The  Indians  in  the  mo 
time  ftood  gazing  at  tlic  Spar/it:rds^  without  attempting 
pppofe  them,  while  they  wcie  thus  taking  Poflcffion  of  "th 
^iiuntry.  The  Admiral  ordered  fome  Strings  of  Giafs  Bl^s 
Caps,  and  7\>v?,  to  he  dillributcd  amongd  the  Native*, 
which  they  (ecrned  intiiiircly  pleafed  :  The  principal  Oi.am( 
nbout  th'jm  was  a  thin  C^ioKl  l'latv\  in  the  Form  of 
Crefccnr,  which  liung  from  tliv  Nfji'e  over  the  upjxi  L 
The  Admiral,  domandinir,  a^  w».ll  as  he  could,  by  Si::; 
from  whence  they  had  their  CioM  Plates,  thev  pointed  to  t 
South  ar.d  South- weft  ;  v.hcreujvjn  he  rowed  in  his  Bo: 
about  the  ir!.:nd,  to  d if. over  if  there  were  any  thing  woi 
his  fcttlin;:  t!ure,  being  followed  by  the  Natives  every  whc 
wlio  feemctl  to  adoic  him  and  his  People,  as  if  they  \\{ 
come  from  Heaven,  From  this  111  and  he  failed  to  Cum^  a 
from  hence  to  Ili/ptwio.'i:^  and  departed  thence  towai 
Eurcpr  ;  :-nd  uf rived  at  Paijs  in  Andalujia  on  the  thirteen 
of  jUar/n  1492-3,  having  fet  out  from  thence  the  third 
-t'//j.v// b  Tor.^,  making  his  Voyage  to  the  New  World  in  fev 
j\In:uhs  and  eleven  Day.<.  Here  the  People  received  hi 
with  a  folent)  Pioceifion  and  Thankfgiving  for  his  Rctui 
m.^ft  of  hi^  Scimen,  it  fccms,  belonging  to  the  Port.  Thi 
Catholic  Mjjelties  being  at  BaricUna^  when  the  Admi 
^■irew  near  the  City,  the  Court  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
v.-a*?  received  with  the  Hunours  due  to  a  Sovereign  Princ 
y\v.x  w«s  it  eafy  to  determine,  wiiether  the  Admiral  had  ^e 
cr  Saiisfi.clicn  'u\  relating,  or  their  Majeftics  in  hearing,  t 
Difcov cries  \\c.  had  made  in  the  New  World.  As  to  thcTii 
and  Manner  ai  Pc;;pling  America^  all  that  we  know  certair 
is  that  it  has  been  planted  riiany  hundred,  or  rather  thoufa 
of  'i'ears,  from  the  Number  of  Peopk  found  there  when   t 
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Countiy  was  difcovercd.  It  is  highly  probable  alfo,  that  thofe 
Parts  were  planted  very  early,  becagfe  they  feemed  Strangers 
to  almoft  every  Art  and  Science,  when  the  Spaniards  came 
amongft  them  ;  and,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  wc  may  be  aflurcd, 
no  Adventurers  arrived  there  in  thele  latter  Arrcs,  before  the  ce- 
Jcbrated  Columlms.  I*  'f  n  mirrht  nafs  from  the  Canary  ur  Cafe 
Vcrd  Iflands  to  America^  in  Shippinir,  by  being  driven  by  the 
condant  Eafterly  Vv  inds  ;  but  how  LiL-aib,  and  other  Animals, 
came  hither,  remains  difficult  to  account. 

Of  the  Britifli    Ewpire  in  A  ME  RICA. 

T\\  E  Brit -f J  EnvMre  in  America  contains,  I.  On  the 
Continent,  i.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  2.  Virginia.  3. 
Maryland,  4.  Penfylvania,  5.  Nt'iv-Jnfcy.  6.  New- Tor L  7.^ 
Nt^W'En^land  and  Scotland,  II.  Britijl*  Iflcs  in  American 
I.  Neivfowull  ml,  i  ^jufriaicn,  7^,  ProvitUnce.  4.  Barbadoes. 
5.  Tola  go,  6.  Antegoa,  J,  St.  Chrijf  others,  8.  Ihrnmdas,  9. 
Lcng  IJle,     ^  c,  Rhod'  fjle. 

Climate.]     Carolina  Is   happily  fituated  bctv/cen  the  Eji- 
tremes  of  Heat  aiul  Cold  ;  but  the  Heat  is  more 
troublefomc   in  bummer,  tlian  the  Cold  in  Win-     dv-llra, 
ter.     At  a  DiOancc  Virginia  appears  to  be  a  low 
Land,  infomuch  that  the  IVccs  Teem  to  grow  out  of  the  Wa- 
ter ;  and,  for  an  hundred   Miles  up  in  the  Coun- 
try, there  is  fcarce  an   Hill,    or  a  Stone,  to  l)e     y^rg!ma, 
met  with  ;  only  in   fomc  Places,  Rocks  of  Iron 
Ore   appear  ;    and,   in  others,    there  are  I'anks  of    petrific4 
Oyfter-fliclls,  fome  of  them  above  twenty  Yards  deep.     The 
whole  Coiiruiy,  before  it  was  planted,  was  either  Forefts,  or 
Bogs  and  Morafics;  and  fuch  the  greatcft  Part  is  at  prefcnt. 
The  Air  and  Seafons    depend   very  much  on  their  Winds,  as 
to  Heat  and  Cold,  Drjnefs  a;id  Moifture.     The 
Air  of  Maryland  is  exceffive  hot  fome  Part  of  the     RJ^'\'*irJ, 
Summer,  and  equally  cold  in  Winter,  when  the 
North-wca    Wind    blows.     The  Air    of  Pen-    P^rfyu-a..^ 
fyhania    is    fwect    and     clear  ;      the     Heavens 
lerene*   like   the   Southern  Pans  of  France^    rarely  ovcrcaft. 
The  Air  in  Nezv-yerfey  and  New-york  is  colder 
in  Winter,  and  hotter  in  Summer,  than  in  Eng-    /^.'ew^jffej 
land:  The  North  and  North-weft  Winds  arc  ex-     and  i^tw^ 
cecding  cold ;    but  the  Air  both  in  Wmter  and     ^'"  ' 
Summer  more  fettled  and   ferene  than  with  us : 
And  indeed  the  Weather  is  always  more  variable  in  Iflands 
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than  on  the  Continent,  and  i:fu?.lly  warmer  in  Winter.    Th 
Winds  in  Ncw-Englad  are  variable    as  with  us,    and  vay 
boifterous  in  the  W inter  Scafon :  The  North  and 
jv'.w-  North- weft  Winds  are  exceeding  cold,  blowiii| 

Snj^nd.         ^j^.^j.  g  j^j^g  y^^£^  ^f  frQ^^^n  Countries.    Their 

Winters    arc  much  fevcrer,    and  feme   Months 
longer,  than  ours,  though  they  lie  nine  or  ten  Degrees  neirer  ■ 
the  Sun  than  we  do  ;  however,  their  Heaven  is  ufually  bright-  ! 
cr,    and   their  Weather  more  fettled,   than  in  Enfflaml^  both 
in  Winter  and   Suir.mcr  ;    and  the  Summer,  though  Ihortcr 
than  with  us,  is  much  hotter  whilft  it  lafts.     Notwithftanding 

t!ic    IflunJ    of  Nt  zvfcujulliwi  lies    more  to   the  i 
IpnJs,  i-:z.      Southward  than  E?igland,  the  Winters  are  much  ! 
il^f""'^         colder,  and   the  (iround  covered  with  Snow  for  a    j 
great  Depth  for  four  or  five  Months  annually,  in- 
'  fomuch  that  it  is  fcarce  habitable,  when   the  Sun  is  in  the 
Southern  Signs.     The  outward  P'ace  of  Jamaica  fecms  to  be 
different  from  what  is  obfcrvable  in  Europe  ;  the 
Jamaica,  Valleys  in  this  Ifland  being  very  le\'el,  with  litde 

or  no  rifing  Ground,  or  fmall  Hills,  and  withoal 
Rocks  or  Stones.  The  mountainous  Part  is  generally  very 
ftecp,  and  furrowed  by  very  deep  Gullies  on  the  North  and  - 
South  Sides  of  the  hlghcft  Hills.  Earthquakes  are  too  common  I 
here.  In  1692  one  of  thrfe  difmal  Events  happened,  and,  i 
in  two  Minutes,  deftroyed  mod  of  the  Town  of  Port-Royal^  j 
and  near  1500  Souls  periflu-d  :  The  Fall  of  the  Mountains  1 
made  a  terrible  Crack,  and  at  the  fame  time  dreadful  Noifcs  ' 
were  htard  under  the  Earth.  71iis  Earthquake  was  ceneni  j 
all  over  the  liland,  and,  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Ifland,  | 
above  a  thouf.md  Acres  were  funk  with  the  People  In  them;  1 
the   Place  appearing    like  a  Lake,    was  afterwards  dried  up,    I 

but  no  Signs  of  the  HouTes  were  to  be  fecn. 
liMaicrz,  Earhadocs  Is  a  plain  level  Country  for  the  moft 
part,  with  fome  fmall  Hills  of  an  cafy  Afcent 
They  have  generally  iinc  ferenc  Weather  hea;  their  Rains 
fall  as  in  other  Part?  of  the  torrid  Zone,  chiefly  when  the 
Sun  is  vertical  :  Their  Heats  are  not  fo  exceffive  as  in  the 
fame  Latitude  on  the  Continent,  being  cojiftantly  refrcflicd 
by  the  Sea-breezes  in  the  Day-time,  which  incrcafe  as  the 
Sun  advances,  and  abate  as  the  Sun  declines.  The  IVmpera- 
^  ture  of  the  Air,  and  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Soil, 

^*  •'.?••  in  Toba^o^   is  much    commended.     The   Bfrmn- 

das   enjoy  a  pure  Air,    and    temperate    Climate, 
their  Heat  being   moderated   by  conftanl   Sea-brcczcs ;    the 
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car  is  like  the  latter  End  of  a  fine  May  in  England  ^ 
flands  are  reforted  to  for  Health,  as  the  Montpelur  of 

nor  are  they  more  remarkable  for  their  Health,  than 
ity. 

EiNMENT.]     As    to  thc  Government  of 
'/b  in  Virginia^  this  is  formed  upon  the     yirgJnia^ 
xicl  as  •  that  of  England^  and  has  a  very 
mblance  of  it.     1  he  Colonies  of  Caro-     ^''^"''• 
Royal  Gover^iments,  and  modelled  now 
40i  England.     A  Patent  paflcd  the  Seals     Georgis. 
^pi>ointing  feveral   Gentlemen  Truftees 
Planting  of  a   new  Province  called   Georgia^    to  be 
t  of  the  South  Part  of  Soutb-CaroUna      In  Novim^ 
2,      Mr.    Oglethorpe  J    one    of   thc    Truftees,    (ailed 
era!  EfigUJh  Families  to  Georgia y    and,    arriving   at 
al  in  Carolina  with  his  People,  thence  proceeded  to 
the   Town  of  Savannah,     Lord  Baltimore^   in   the 
33,  went  over  in  Perfon  to  plant  Mary- 
ut,   at    thc   Revolution,    thc  then  Lord     MaryUttd» 

was  deprived  of  the  Power  of  appoint- 
vernor,  and  other  Officers ;  and  the  Government  of 
ince  fell  under  the  fame  Regulations  as  other  Plantati- 
are  immediately  fubje<Sl  to  thc  Crown  :  The  Baltimore 
Ifo  were  in  Danger  of  lofing  their  Propriety,  on  ac- 
■  their  Religion,  by  the  Aft  which  requires  all  Ro^ 
bolic  Heirs  to  profefs  thc  Proteftant  Religion,  on  pain 

deprived  of  their  Eftates :  But  that  Family  thought 
Dfefs  thc  Proteftant  Religion,  rather  than  fofe  their 
ce  ;  and  the  prcfent  Proprietor  enjoys  one  of  thc 
iftates  belonging  to  the  Subjech  of  Great  Britain. 
tvernmcnt  of  the  Indians  in  Penfyhania 
ngs,  and  thofe  by  Succcflion,  but  always  PtufyhamU. 
Mother's  Side.  King  Cfyarles  IL  in  thc 
'^ar,  tran^^fcrrcd  all  thofc  Countries,  then  in  Poilcffion 
)«/t7;,  viz,  New-Torky  the  ^jerfeys^  and  the  Nor- 
irt  of  Penfyhania^  to  his  Brother  James  Duke  of 
crwards  King  Japnes  II.  And  Sir  Kobert  Carr  was 
r  with  a  Squadron  of  Men  of  War,  and  a  Body  of 
rces,  to  reduce  them  ;  and,  on  his  Appearance  be- 
ferdanty  now  New-Torky  the  Dutch  Governor  thought 
rrendcr  the  Capital,  and  the  reft  of  the  Towns  in  the 
\  of  the  Hollanders  ;  and  the  Swedes  followed  his  £x- 
The  Duke  of  York  parcelling  out  thefc  Countries  to 
roprietors,  among  v/hom  frittiam  Pem^  Efq;  Son 
'^illiam  Penny  Admiral  in  the  Dutch  Wars,  wai^nc, 

all 
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^11  the  rcfl  0f  the  Proprietars  fomc  time  after  TurrendcftJ  thof 
Char icr.t  32?»m  to  Oic  Crowti  j  whereby  Ntu^  YbrJt  and  Mtr- 
J^^'Jh  Wcamc  Royal  Governments,  while  Pfttn  remAmedi 
Pfopfkiar  of  lb  at  Pa  It  of  the  Omntry  which  hai  been  granted 
lo  him :  King  Cl^arla  \L  msiklng  him  another  Otanf  in 
th«  Year  i68c,  of  that  rait  of  the  Country,  whicii  now 
Vonfiitutcs  the  reft  q(  Pmijlwniat  in  Cor*fidcration  ofMoocfl 
due  to  hi*  Father,  Sir  IviHtam  PriM,  from  tiic  Govertunrntt 
Mr.  Pmn^  notwithftanding  the  G^aots  he  haU  obtaineti^  fritm 
the  Ciown,  and  the  Uuke  of  IV^i  die!  not  ImJ^^fon  hnn- 
fclf^  it  fccnis,  to  be  re;tl  Proprietor  of  the  Lands  #l|mi7^  iiiiti, 
^li II  he  had  given  the /W/V/J  what  they  cflecm'd  a  vjuahk 
Confidcration  for  rheir  Intereft  in  thein.  The  CxAm  uh 
cr^ed  prodi|;ioufly  in  a  venr  few  Years ;  wfaich«SiiCoei8  wai 
owing  to  their  humane  and  friendly  Treatment  of  Aelidfii»i 
with  whom  the  Ptnffvamam  fcarce  ever'  had  a  QdwreL 
^^  .  NiW'Ywk  and  New-Jcrfy  have  uiMlf  the  (anv 

^*»Tw«        Governor  appointed  by  the  Kim^  the  Colonitt 
y^^'       immediately  tiepending  on  the  Cnywn)  alio  hb    ; 

Majefly  appoints   the  Council,  and  other  OtBdn    I 
of  State  i  and  the  rec^le  only  eledt  the  Reprefentatives  as  k    [ 
Ntw  Eng.       EniLnd.     By  the  Conftitution  of  the  MmffadlmjUi 
Und.  Colony,  the  moll  confiderable  of  the  Nno-tttg'  d 

land  Colonies,    the  Appointment  of  the  Gover* 
nor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary,  and  all  the  Oflfioerscf    ; 
the  Admirahy,  is  vefted  in  the  Crown;  the  Power  of  the  Militk    { 
is  wholly  in  the  Hands  of  the  Governor,   as  Captain  •Gtrierali 
all  Judges,  Juftices,  and  Sheriffs,  to  whom  the  ExfOiicioQ  of 
the  Law  is  entrufted,  are  nominated  by  the  Governor*  wi^ 
the. Advice  of  the  Council ;  and  the  Governor  has  »Nc|i|K' 
tive  on  the  Choice  of  Counfellors  peremptory  and  itiili|AiM| 
and  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  a  Reafon  for  what  he  doltf^kiiilii 
Particular,  or  retrained  to  any  Number:  All  Laws,  «nafibl 
by  the  General  Aflembly,  are  to  be  fcnt  to  the  Court  of  £v- 
h»d  for  the  Royal  Approbation.     By  thefe  Refervationaii  iui 
faid,  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  the  DependeiM^of 
Aw>«^.       ^c  Colony,  are  efFeaually  fecumi.    Nnxfimj 
Ur.d,  Ic^nd  was  claimed  as  Part  6f  the  Doniiinoiit-rf 

Guat  Britain^  by  virtue  of  CUt^'b  Difcc^^rf^ 
it  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  ViL  and  fome  Vomges  that  VMhe 
made  thither  in  the  fucceeding  Reigns  by  mgUfi  Mm- 
turers  \  but  they  faking  no  Settlements  there»  the  Pmfmmji 
.aitd  Fnnci  ufed  to  filh  upon  the  Banks  s  ^irfKrhipoa  ibe^itf* 
Bjh  revived  their  Ci^im  to  the  CofHitry  i^in,  atrf  aftum 
fcjztikwzxdkPtrtuffi^  Ships  on  the  Coaft  of  Nnufmatmfi  j 

hringinl^ 
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l}nngin^    them  to  England  as   lawful   Prizes,     In  the  Year 
1610,  K\ne,  James  \.  made  a   Grant  to  the  Earl   of  North' 
amptott,  and  others,  of  that  PArt  of  the  Ifland,  which  lies  be- 
tween Cape  Bonavijla^  and  Cape  St,  Marys  j  and  the  Ciian- 
tecs,  being  incorporated,  and  formed  into  a  Company,  fi.*nt  a 
Colony  thither  ;   but  the  Severity  of  the  Weather,  Sickncfs, 
and  Scarcity  of  Provifions,  obliged  the  Planters  to  return  to 
England.     But  the  Englijb  ftill  infifted  on  the  fole  Riglit  of 
iHhing  on   the  Coaft;    and,  having  a  Squadron  of  iVlen   of 
War  fentJhither  for  their  Proteftion  in   the  Reign   of  Kin^ 
Jamis  I. "drove  all  others  from  thence  :  But  in  the  Reign  of 
fcing  Charks  II.  the  Fretuh  were  fufFered  to  fettle  in  P/acaiiia^ 
and  afterwards  poflcflbd  themfclves  of  great  Part  of  the  Ifland, 
'Jamaica  was  difcovcrcd  by  Columhiis  in  his  fecond 
Voyage  to  America^  and  planted  by  the  Spaniards    J^^tica. 
fome   few   Years    afterwards  ;    and   remained    in 
the  Pofleffion  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  till  1656,  when  Ad- 
miral Prwr,  and  General  VenableSy  being  fent  by  the  Ufurper 
Cromwell  to  reduce  Hifpaniola^  and  being  difappointed  in  that 
Attempt,  to  fave  their  Credit,    invaded  Jamaica,  and  made  a 
complete  Conqueft  of  it ;   and  the  Sfjpiards  have  yielded  and 
confirmed  it  to  Great  Britain  by  a  fubfequent  Treaty  of  Peace, 
The  Government  of  Barbadoes  refemblcs   that  of 
Jamaica,    and   the  reft  of  our  American  Iflands,     BarUUff. 
which  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  mention  under 
the  Head  of  Trade. 

Trade.]     I  (hall  here  inquire  into  the  Trade  and  Im- 
portance  of  the  BritiJJ)  Dominions    in  America. 
The  chief  Exports  of  South  Carolina   are  Rice,     Cfi>c/iw, 
Deer-ikins,    Pitch,    Tar,  Turpentine,  Tobacco, 
Beef,  Pork,    tanned  Leather,   Cedar  Wood,   Deal  Board*, 
Pipe  Staves,  Timber  of  all  Sorts,  Mafts,  Yards,  t?V.     They 
produce  and    (hip  off  yearly  about  6o,coo  Barrels  of  Rice, 
each  containinL;  al>out  four  Humlrcd  Wei;!:ht  neat ;  thjy  hiivc 
fhipped  off  alfo  about  70,000  Dc^r-fkins  at   a  Medium  fo 
many  Years    paft.     Tiiey   have  very  little  Shinpinr  it  tluir 
own  in  Carolina  ;  however,  they  load  about  aco  Sail  c>f  Ships 
yearly  at  Cljarles-town,  and  at  lome  other  Towns,  they  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  i^ccr-lkirs,  and  Bear  and  Huffaloe-fkinst 
for  which  they  five  them  Guns,  Powder,  Knives,  Scillar^i, 
Looking- glalUs,   litads,   and  many  other  Trifles,   and   fome 
coarie  Cloths,  Stronds,  Duffidds,  and  coarfc  CaHcoes,  Lfc.  for 
their  Women  ;  and  they  carry  them  on  Pack-horfcs  for  5  or 
600  Miles  to  the  Wrihvard  tf  Cbarks-toivn :  Tlitu^lj  they  jio 
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Im  6r  (^lis  but  (Mom)  the  mofi  of  their  Trade  hrtng  eotiC 
wkhin  the  Limits  gI  the  CrfiJc  and  Omrphi  NBttOftfii  ifbl 
i«  ncK  abcnre  joo  Miles.  It  lecmst  th^t  Nwtk  Caf*^rm\ 
duces  SL  good  Qoiantj  of  Tobaoro,  and  biil  litilc  Rtce  | 
&iff6  Qrairtsff,  on  die  contr^ry^  prodncci  vift  Quantttici  of 
Rjc^  mmi  little  Tobacco  ;  but  as  to  the  nrft  inf  the  Pi^odoeep 
ticf  aie  pretty  much  the  fame*  Carviim  prodocci  sifo  amA 
Sorti  of  Frtitfej  znd  Variety  o*  SBgSJb  GnutH  in 
•^#1^  grrat  Abundance,     firgima  produi3!i  moft  Sortl 
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and' that  incieed  is  very  greats  and  very^  profitable  to  JifhwdL 
They  have  alfe  a  Trade  to  the  Luword  I/bs^  wbidief-  ihqr 
feo^  Lumber,  Corn,  and  Flcfli ;  for  which  thejr  tafcfr  BjUBpi 
Supr,  and  Mdafies,  in  Return.     Enj^ni  takes  Aom  iheBi 
not  only  what  Tobacco  we  ufe  at  Home^  ,biit  very  g^arC^oB- 
tkies  for  Re-exportation,  which  may  properly  be  iaid  to  be 
the  fureft  Way  of  enriching  this  Kinedom.     They  take  kot^- 
England  their    Clotfaiil|^  Houihold  Goods,    Iron  Manufae* 
tures  of  all  Sorts,  Saddle,  Bridles,  Brais  and  Copper  Wares^^ 
and  alfo  Turners  Wares ;  fo  that  it  is  a  very  great  Number  of 
People  in  Englandj  that  are  employed  to  provide  a  fiifficicnt  - 
Supply  of  Goods  for  the  Tobacco  Pkuiutions.'  BcSAa  To*: 
bacco,   we  take  from  the  Virginians  Pitch  and  Tar,  Deer^y 
ikins,   and  Furs  of  fevcral  Sorts^   Snake-weed,    Wabiut-im 

Plank,  Pipe,  Hogihead,   and  Barrd  Sravc-,    :nd 
MsrjUmJ.        fomc  Iron  in  Piggs.     As  the  Province  of  Maryland 

feems  not  to  be  bdiind,  or  inferior  to  Firiima^  and 
as  little  can  be  faid  of  one  Province,  which  the  other  doth 
not  deferve,  or  is  not  capable  .of,  I  will  fay  fomethii^  of  thsB' 
together }  for  though  thiey  do  not  both  belong  to  the  Cnnrit 
immediatdy,  yet  thor  feem  to  be  of  equal  Value  to  this  King* 
domr.-    Let  us  fuppofe,  what  is  within  &mnds^  that  from  thde 
two  Colonies  we  receive  60,000  Hogfheads  of  Tobacco  yearliM 
then  the  Shipping  employed  to  bring  Home  i^^h  Tohacc4ij|ii|| 
he  at  leaft  24,000  Tons :  The  neat  Produce  of  tbe  TobteB»;- 
will  be  225,000  Pounds,  which  we  will  foppofe  ordered  t»te^. 
returned  in  Goods ;  yet  out  of  that  there  will  xemaia  at  loi^ 
Five  per  dnt.  Commiffion    and    petty  Charge   whklk  -ii 
11,250  Pounds.    The  Value  of  Lumber  annually  inpl|Mt* 
from  thofc  two  Provinces  is  not  left,  it  feems,  man  iffi^a 
Pounds ;  and  the  Skins  and  Furs  from  thence  we  cannot 
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eftimate  at  Ids  than  6000  Pounds  pir  Amum.  l*he  Produce 
of  the  delightful  Country  of  Penfykania  is  chiefly 
Wheat,  Flour,  Bici:d,  l(a:rcl-Beef,  Pork,  Hams,  ^'"/yWw. 
Bacon,  Cheefe,  Butter,  Soap,  Myrtle- Wax,  Cau- 
dles, Starch,  Hair- Powder,  Cyder,  Strong  Beer,  Tanned 
Leather,  Linfeed  Oil,  Cordial  Waters,  Deer-fkins,  Beaver, 
Otter,  Fox,  and  other  Skins,  and  fome  Tobacco.  Thqr 
export  alfo  Lumber,  as  faw'd  Boards,  and  Timber  for  build- 
ins  Houfes,  Cyprcis,  Pipe,  Hogfhcad,  and  Barrel  Staves ; 
Bufts,  Yvds,  6*^.  Drugs,  as  Salafras,  Snake-root,  ^V.  To 
Aew  the"  Advantage  arifing  from  this  Province  to  this  King- 
dom, let  us  fuppofe,  what  is  a  pretty  conftant  Practice :  A 
Lwdener^  or  any  Englljhman^  lays  out  here  in  our  Manu- 
factures to  the  Value  of  500  Pounds ;  it  will  purchafc  there 
6666  Bufliels  of  Wheat ;  which,  fent  to  UJion  at  4  Shillings 
fir  Bufhelj  will  come  to  1333  Pounds,  4  Shillings,  which 
is  fure  to  be  fent  Home  to  England  at  lad,  if  not  im- 
mediately; and  it  is  of  the  fame  Advantage  for  Remittance 
or  Exchange,  as  any  fuch  Sum  produced  by  Goods  or  Mer- 
chandize fent  from  hence  directly.  It  is  pretty  common  for 
the  Captain,  if  the  Ship  be  Plantation 4)uilt,  to  have  Orders  to 
lell  the  Ship,  if  he  can  get  a  certain  Price  for  it,  which  often 
happens;  and  in  that  Cafe,  p:enerally,  the  whole  Produce  of 
Ship  and  Cargo  is  fent  to  England -,  and,  if  it  was  not  the 
Property  of  Englijhmen  rcfiding  in  Eyigla}id^  it  is  always  or- 
dered to  be  laid  out  in  Cioods,  all  of  the  Alaiiufad^ure  of  this 
Kingdom,  or  fuch  as  arc  imported  here,  and  fent  to  Pcnfyl^ 
vmua.  In  another  Branch  this  Province  is  alfo  of  fi^nal  Ad- 
vantage to  us ;  for  all  the  Money  they  get  by  trading  with 
the  Dutch^  French^  Spaniards^  or  any  others,  which  are  not  in- 
confiderable  Sums,  are  lent  dire£lly  hither.  It  is  computed, 
that,  as  many  of  their  Sloops  make  fcveral  Trips  in  the  Year, 
they  cannot  export  Icfs  annually  than  i2,oco  Tons  of  their 
own  Commodities.  Befides  their  own  Produce,  they  fre- 
quently fend  us  Logwood,  Su^ar,  Rice,  Pitch,  Tar,  and 
Train-Oil  ;  in  fine,  whatever  they  think  we  want,  or  they 
can  fpare ;  And  as  there  arc  in  the  City  of  Phlladdpbia  many 
Merchants  of  Ability,  and  good  Capacity,  they  carry  their 
Trade  into  all  Parts,  where  (jain  and  Advantage  are  to  be 
made.  It  has  been  computed,  that  6c,ooo  Pounds  in  Caih 
have  been  annually  remitted  into  England^  for  which  there 
were  always  ordered  Goods  and  Manufadures  from  this  King- 
dom  only.     Whatever    is  faid   above   of  Penfylvania<^    with 
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fe  £tf  ('tis  but  fcldom)  the  moft  of  their  Trade  being  oonfinel 
within  the  Limits  oi  the  Creei  and  Charoket  Nations,  which 
is  not  above  300  Miles.  It  feems,  that  North  Car9linm  pr»-. 
duces  a  good  Quantity  of  Tobacco,  and  but  little  Rice ;  woi 
South  Gtroiinay  on  the  contrary,  produces  vaft  Quantities  of 
Rice,  and  little  Tobacco  ;  but  as  to  the  reft  of  the  Produce, 
they  are  pretty  much  the  fame.     Carolina  produces  alfo  moft 

Sorts  of  Fruits,  and  Variety  of  EngUJb  GraiiH  ia 
rtrgmU,  great  Abundance.     Virgima  produces  moft  Sorts 

of  Roots,  and  defirable  Fruits,^  wi^b^flq^fical 
Plants  and  Herbs,  in  great  Plenty ;  but,  above  w^  a  great 
Quantity  of  Tobacco,  fo  mucli  ufed  all  the  World  over.  Their 
only  foreign  Trade  worth  mentioning,  is  that  to  Engknd  i 
and  that  indeed  is  very  great,  and  very  profitable  to  England^ 
They  have  alfo  a  Trade  to  the  Leeuard  IJles,  whither  they 
fen^  Lumber,  Corn,  and  Flcfli  j  for  which  they  take  Rum, 
Sugar,  and  Mclafics,  in  Return.  Enf^laud  takes  from  them, 
not  only  what  Tobacco  we  ufe  at  Home,  but  very  great  Quan- 
tities for  Re-exportation,  which  may  properly  be  faid  to  be 
the  fureft  Way  of  enriching  this  Kingdom.  They  take  from 
England  their  ClothinA^  Houfhold  Goods,  Iron  Manufac* 
turcs  of  all  Sorts,  Saddles,  Bridles,  Brafs  and  Copper  Wares, 
and  alfo  Turners  Wares ;  fo  that  it  is  a  very  great  Number  of 
People  in  England^  that  are  employed  to  provide  a  fufiicient 
Supply  of  Goods  for  the  Tobacco  Plantations.  Bcftdes  To- 
bacco, we  take  from  the  Vhginiam  Fitch  and  Tar,  Deer- 
fkins,    and   Furs  of  fcvcral   Sorts,    Snake-weed,    Walnut-tree 

Plank,  Pipe,  Hogflicad,  and  Barrel  Staves,  and 
Maryland.        fomc  Iron  in  Piggs.     As  the  Province  of  Maryland 

fecms  not  to  be  behind,  or  inferior  to  Fir^maj  and 
as  little  can  be  faid  of  one  Province,  which  the  other  dolh 
not  dcferve,  or  is  not  capable  of,  I  will  fay  fomcthing  of  them 
together ;  for  though  they  do  not  both  belong  to  the  Crown 
immediately,  yet  they  feem  to  be  of  equal  Value  to  this  King« 
dom.  Let  us  fuppoie,  what  is  within  Bounds,  that  from  thefe 
two  Colonies  we  receive  6c,ooo  Ho^eads  of  Tobacco  yearly, 
then  the  Shipping  employed  to  bring  Home  this  Tobacco  will 
he  at  leaft  24,000  Tons  :  The  neat  Produce  of  the  Tobacco 
will  be  225,000  Pounds,  which  we  will  fuppofe  ordered  to  be 
returned  in  Goods ;  yet  out  of  that  there  will  remain  at  Icaft 
Five  per  Cent.  Commiffion  and  petty  Charges,  which  b 
11,250  Pounds.  The  Value  of  Lumber  annually  imported 
from  thofe  two  Provinces  is  not  lefs,  it  Icems,  than  15,000 
Pounds  \   and    tlie   Skins  and  Furs  from  thence  we  cannot 
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at  k^  than  6000  Pounds  per  Annum*  l*he  Produce 
jty^  ddightful  Country  of  Penfyhania  is  chiefly 
Ifll^  Fbur,  Bread,  I^iTcl-Beef,  Pork,  Hams,  P^nfil^uaw. 
P^  Cheefe,  Butter,  Soap,  Myrtle- Wax,  Can- 
|l,.  Starch,  Hair-Powder,  Cyder,  Strong  Beer,  Tanned 
fj/iKFt  Linfced  Oil,  Cordial  Waters,  Deer-fkins,  Beaver, 
1^  FoK,  and  other  Skins,  and  fomc  Tobacco.  They 
~  alio  Lumber,  as  faw'd  Boards,  and  Timber  for  build- 
lufcs,  Cypre&  Pipe,  Hogibead,  and  Barrel  Staves ; 
l^uis,  &f.  I^gs,  as  Safafras,  Snake-root,  ^V.  To 
■r  dij^dvanta^c  arifing  from  this  Province  to  this  King* 
n,  let  us  fuppoK,  what  is  a  pretty  conftant  Pradice :  A 
Mfajv/r,  or  any  EngUJkrnan^  lays  out  here  in  our  Manu- 
ures  to  the  Value  of  500  Pounds ;  it  will  purchafe  there 
>6  Buflids  of  Wheat;  which,  fent  to  Lijbon  at  4  Shillings 
Bulhdiy  will  come  to  1333  Pounds,  4  Shillings,  which 
furc  to  be  fent  Home  to  England  at  lad,  if  not  im- 
sdiately;  and  it  is  of  the  fame  Advantage  for  Remittance 
JExchaiige^  as  any  fuch  Sum  produced  by  Goods  or  Mer- 
Adize  fent  from  hence  dire<Slly.  It  is  pretty  common  for 
Captain,  if  the  Ship  be  Plantation  ^tui It,  to  have  Orders  to 
the  Ship,  if  he  can  get  a  certain  Price  for  it,  which  often 
ipens;  and  in  that  Cafe,  generally,  the  whole  Produce  of 
p  and  Caijgo  is  fent  to  England-,  and,  if  it  was  not  the 
iperty  of  Englijhmm  rcfiding  in  Englayid^  it  is  always  or- 
:>d  to  be  laid  out  in  Goods,  all  of  the  Manufadure  of  this 
igdom,  or  fuch  as  arc  imported  here,  and  fent  to  Penfyl- 
\ia.  In  another  Branch  this  Province  is  alfo  of  fignal  Ad- 
itage  to  us ;  for  all  the  Money  they  get  by  trading  with 
Dutch^  Frenchy  Spamardsy  or  any  others,  which  are  not  in- 
ifidcrable  Sums,  are  ient  diredly  hither.  It  is  computed, 
1^  as  many  of  their  Sloops  make  fcveral  Trips  in  the  Year, 
]f  cannot  export  Icfs  annually  than  12,000  Tons  of  their 
n  Commodities.  Befidcs  their  own  Produce,  they  frc- 
mtly  fend  us  Logwood,  Sugar,  Rice,  Pitch,  Tar,  and 
un-Oil  ;  in  fine,  whatever  they  think  we  want,  or  they 
.  Ipare :  And  as  there  are  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  many 
icbants  of  Ability,  and  good  Capacity,  they  carry  their 
ide  into  all  Parts,  where  (jain  and  Advantage  are  to  be 
le*  It  has  been  computed,  that  6c,oco  Pounds  in  Caih 
e  .been  annually  remitted  into  Enrjand^  for  which  there 
X  always  ordered  Goods  and  Manufactures  from  this  King* 
n  only.     Whatever    is  faid  above   of  Penfylvania^    with 
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regard  to  its  Produce  and  Trade,  may  be  (aid  of 
Knv-Jtrfey  and  NnvTsrkj  except  that  they  dd 
not  build  fo  mnny  Ships :  They  fend  fewer  Ships 
to  England  it  is  thought,  vet  thofe  richer,  as  they 
dciil  for  morj  Skins  and  Furs  with  the  Indlons.  Thcfe 
Countries  fend  us  all  the  Money  which  they  can  by  any  of 
their  Trades ;  they  do  not  take  lefs  from  us  than  Penfyhmia^ 
a.w-£f-  ^"^  ^'"^»  ^^  ^  refpcfls,  of  equal  Advantage  to  u& 
/j«.;.  'Sevj-England  takes  from  us  all  Sorts  of  XVoollen 

Manufactures,  Linen,  Sail-CIoth,  atf|^Cordagej 
for  rigging  their  Ship?,  Haberdafhery,  lie.  To  mifc  Money 
to  pay  for  what  they  want  of  us,  they  are  forced  to  rifit  the 
Spantjh  Coaft,  where  they  pick  up  any  Commodity  Aey  can 
^rade  for  :  They  carry  Lumber  and  Provifions  to  the  Sugar- 
Plantations  ;  exchange  Provifions  for  lyogwood  with  Logvi'ood- 
cuttcrs  at  Cawpecht-y  :  They  fend  Pipe  and  Barrel  Staves,  and 
Fi(h,  to  Spain^  Portugaly  and  the  Streights.  It  is  computed^ 
that,  by  the  New-England  Trade,  there  are  not  lefs  than  6co 
Sail  of  Ships  and  Sloop*?  employed  ;  one  half  of  which  trade 
of  Eurcpe ;  and  alfo,  tluit,  by  the  P'ifticrics,  and  in  the  Ship- 
ping together,  there  are  not  lefs  than  from  five  to  fix  thou- 
fand  Men  employed.  It  is  prefumcd,  that  the  Trade  we  have 
to  Nciu-EftglarJ  Is  andvatagcous  and  profitable  to  ^/.^/^w*/; 
for  it  fccrrts,  they  take  from  us  annually,  of  bur  Manufac- 
tures, and  Linens  imported  here,  alfo  iJidia  Goods,  ^c,  to 
the  Value  of  40C,cco  Poundsi,  for  which  they  remit  to  us 
their  Gold  and  Silver;  and  we  alfo  take  from  them  Pitch, 
Nevifurj.  ^^^^'i  ^nJ  Turpentine,  with  fome  Skins,  li:> 
land,  Nrufcw:dland  is  of  a  prodigious  Advantage  to  us : 

It  is  computed,  that  we  take,  one  Year  with 
another,  about  Two  hundred  thoufand  Quintals  of  Fifh  there, 
which  will  fell  for  One  hundred  and  twentv'  thoufand  Pounds 
clear  of  all  Charges,  and  which  may  be  reckoned  clear  Gain 
to  tills  Kingdom  ;  for  the  Oil  woulcf  pay  for  Salt,  Isc,  and  ail 
this  Sum  is  aflually  got  by  our  Labour,  and  is  of  more  Ser- 
vice to  the  Kingdom,  by  breeding  ufcful  Seamen,  than  if  fo 
much  were  to  be  dug  out  of  the  Mine  by  a  thoufandth  Part 
or"  tlic  Labour.  From  SaifQurJlavd  we  have  creat  Qiian- 
titics  of  Skins  and  Furs,  namely  Seal,  Deer,  Fox,  Otter, 
Minx,  and  Bear  fkins,  likewife  fome  Beaver,  6v.  We  Iball 
be  ai)ie  to  form  fome  Judgment  of  the  Impor- 
y.r^jv.  tancc  of  Jamaica^    by  the  Quantity   of  its  oi»tx 

ProJucc  (hipped  cfF  annually  to  us ;  namelvi  in 
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Sugar,  10,000  Tons ;  in  Cotton,  Indico,  Ginger,  Pimento, 
Rum,  Lime-juice,  Cocoa,  Mahogany- VVcod,  tfr.  2000  more. 
By  this  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  not  lefs  than  120CO  Tons 
of  our  own  Shipping  conftantly  employed  in  that  Service  only, 
over  and  above  what  is  employed  between  that  Ifland  and  the 
Northern  Plantations.  They  take  from  us  all  Sorts  of  Cloath- 
ing,  both  Linen,  Silks,  ami  AVoollen,  wrought  Iron,  Brats, 
Copper;  all  Sorts  of  Houfhold  f'urniture,  fcTr.  The  Trade 
of  the  other  Sugar  Colonies  is  vaflly  profitable,  of  which 
BarbaJoiSU^Aii  InAance;  for  it  appeared  to  the 
Parliamerii^Jfi  1530,  tl.at  this  Illand  exported  Barbadoes, 
22,769  Hoefheads  of  Sugar  into  England,  valued  '^'^J.pfJ^'!' 
at  340,3(^6  Pounds ;  and  that  this  was  the  net  tations^  viz. 
Profit,  becaufe  it  was  admirtel,  that  the  Rum  Antt^oa^  St. 
and  Mclafll-s  of  a  Sugar  Plantation  bear  the  Chrtftopker, 
Charges  of  it.  Wc  may  from  hence  conclude,  ^^"'  ^<""- 
thiit  the  net  ProJiid  of  all  the  Su^ar  Colonies  ^'^^^*  ^* 
brought  into  the  Ports  of  Great  Britain  muft  be  an  immenfe 
Sum  to  Englantl  Befides  this  confidcrable  Article  of  Sugar, 
ihefe  Iflands  produce  great  Qiiantities  of  Cotton.  Ginger,  In- 
dico, Aloe*;,  l^c.  which  are  all  brought  to  Great  Britain^ 
"where  the  whole  Profit  of  all  our  Plantations  Produfi  does  anJ 
muft  center.  They  have  been,  and  perhaps  are,  equal,  it  is 
faiJ,  to  the  Mines  of  the  Spanijb  IVeJl- Indiis  \  and  have  con- 
tributed in  a  particular  Manner  to  the  Trade,  Navigation,  and 
Wealth,  of  this  Kingdom.  It  is  calculated,  thaf  there  are 
300  Sail  of  Ships  fent  from  Great  Britain  every  Year  to  our 
oucar  Colonies,  which  arc  navigated  by  about  4500  Seamen  ; 
and  chat  the  Frei!2;ht,  from  the  Sugars  brought  here,  amounts 
to  170,000  Pounds  a  Year  ;  and  the  Duties,  Commiffions,  CsTr. 
to  little  lefs  than  200,000  Pounds  more,  which  upon  the 
Wholf,  is  about  1,200,000  Pounds  a  Year  Profit  to  Great 
Britain,  bcfiutrs  the  Profit  arifing  from  the  other  Articles. 
Thefc  Sugar  Plantations  alfo  take  from  England  all  Sorts  of 
Cloaihinir,  bo:h  Linen,  Silks,  and  Woollen,  wrought  Iron, 
Cs^r.  as  Jama:. a  \  and  wc  receive  from  them  Sugar,  Cotton, 
Ginger,  Indico,  ^c. 

RiiLiGJON.  ]  The  Indians  in  Carolina^  Virginiay  and 
Maryland,  belitvc  in  One  God,  the  Creator  of  all  Things, 
who  is  infinite  ]y  happy  in  himfelf,  but  has  little  or  no  Ffe- 
gard  for  the  tiifling  Concerns  of  Men  ;  having  committed  the 
Government  ui  the  World  to  certain  inferior  Deities  or  De- 
mons, to  whom  therefore  the  Natives  pay  their  Devotion ; 
and  thefe  inlerior  Deities  moft  of  our  Travellers  have  indif 
crcetlv  denominated  Deviit, 
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Of  the  Spanifh  Empire  in  America. 

TH£  Spanijh  Empire  in  America  contains,  I  OU-Afixitif 
or  New- Spain,  2.  New- Mexico^  or  Granada*  3.  Cali- 
fornia,  4.  Terra-Firma.  5.  Peru,  6.  Chilis  7.  Parapu. 
8.  Land  of  Amaxcns,  g.  Alagellanica^  or  Patagania.  lo.  Tern 
del  Fuego,  II.  Cuba.  12.  Hifpantda.  (i.  French^  and  2. 
Spanijh.)     13.  Porto-Rico.     14,  Fl»iia. 

Climate.  ]      Mexico   is   very  much    incuiBi|eRd    widi 

Mountains, .  which  are,  for  the  ii^  part,  co- 
OU'Mexico.     vered  with  Woods  ;    but  there  arc  a  Chain  of 

Hills  higher  than  ufual,  that  run  ahnoft  the 
who!e  Length  of  it,  from  the  South-weft  to  the  North-caft : 
Between  thefe  Hills  and  Mountains  are  many  fine  fhiitful  Val- 
kys ;  but  fcarce  any  Plain  of  a  confiderable  Extent.  And  it 
15  very  remarkable,  that  the  Mountains  on  the  Weft  Side  of 
MexicOy  are  moft  of  them  Vulcanoes,  from  whence  Fire  and 
Smoke  are  perpetually  ifluing.  In  every  Ocean,  whether  the 
Indian^  Atlantic^  or  Pacific^  the  Wind  continually  blows  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  between  the  Latitudes  of  30  North  and  Soudi 
(a  little  Diftance  from  Land) ;  only  to  the  Northward  of  the 
Equator  it  inclines  to  the  North-eaft  ;  and  to  the  Southward  of 
the  Equator,  South-caft;  to  which  Rule  there  is  only  ihii 
Exception,  that  under  the  Line,  and  for  two  or  three  Degrea 
on  each  Side,  the  Winds  arc  variable,  and  perpetually  chain- 
ing ;  and  fomctimes  there  is  fo  little  Wind,  and  fuch  Caimsi 
xjnder  the  Equator,  that  a  Ship  fliall  not  fail  a  League  in  a 
Month's  time.  However,  upon  every  Coaft  almoft,  within 
the  Latitude  of  30  North  or  South,  there  are  other  periodial 
Winds  and  Storms,  that  return  at  certain  Seafons  of  the  Year, 
called  Alcrjoons  \  and  there  arc,  during  the  fair  Seafon,  Land 
and  Sea  Breezes,  which  conftantly  take  their  Turns  at  ftated 
Hours  every  Day,  and  particularly  upon  the  North  and  South 
Coaft  of  Mexico.  The  Land  Breezes  begin  late  here  in  the 
Evening,  and  blow  till  Six  or  Seven  the  next  Morning, 
when  they  die  av/ay  infenfibly  ;  and,  from  that  time  till  near 
Noon,  it  is  generally  calm.  About  Noon  the  Sea  Brcwc 
rifcs,  and  rcfreifhcs  the  Inhabitants,  who  would  otherwife  faint 
with  Heat.  But  the  Land  Winds  are  not  fo  hot  in  Mexico  as 
they  are  in  the  Eaji-Indies^  where  they  blow  over  a  lone  Trad 
of  burning  Sand  :  On  the  contrary  'tis  obfen'ed,  that  the  Winds, 
ivhich  blow  from  the  Mountains  in  the  middle  of  this  Coun- 
try, are  colder  than  thofc  that  come  from  the  Sea.     It  is  ob- 
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Of  the  Spanifh  Empire  in  America. 

THE  Spanijh  Empire  in  America  contains,  i  OU-Afexic^ 
or  New- Spain.  2.  New- Mexico^  or  Granada.  3.  Cali- 
fornia. 4.  Terra-Firma.  5.  Peru,  6.  Chili ,  7.  Parapu* 
8.  Land  of  Amaxons.  <),  Magcllanicaj  ox  Patagonia,  lo.  Terra 
del  Fuego,  ii.  Cuba,  12.  Hifpanid0.  (i.  Frmcb^  and  2. 
Spanijh.)     13.  Pcrto-Rico.     14.  fhrSla. 

Climate.  ]      Alixico   is   very  much    incuiiil)ered    widi 

Mountains, .  which  arc,  for  the  nioft  part,  co- 
Old-Mexico,     vcrcd  with  Woods  5    but  there  arc  a  Chain  of 

Hills  higher  than  ufual,  that  run  almoft  the 
who:e  Length  of  it,  from  the  South-weft  to  the  North-caft : 
Between  thefe  Hills  and  Mountains  are  many  fine  fruitful  Val- 
leys ;  but  fcarce  any  Plain  of  a  confiderable  Extent.  And  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Mountains  on  the  Weft  Side  of 
Mexico^  are  moft  of  them  Vulcanoes,  from  whence  Fire  and 
Smoke  are  perpetually  ifliiing.  In  every  Ocean,  whether  the 
Indian,  Atlantic,  or  Pacific,  the  Wind  continually  blows  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  between  the  Latitudes  of  30  North  and  SouA 
(a  little  Diftance  from  Land) ;  only  to  the  Northward  of  the 
Equator  it  inclines  to  the  North-eaft  j  and  to  the  Southward  of 
the  Equator,  South- caft  5  to  which  Rule  there  is  only  thi» 
Exception,  that  under  the  Line,  and  for  two  or  three  Degrea 
on  each  Side,  the  Winds  arc  variable,  and  perpetually  chain- 
ing ;  and  fomctimes  there  is  fo  little  Wind,  and  fuch  Calms* 
tinder  the  Equator,  that  a  Ship  fliall  not  fail  a  League  in  a 
Month's  time.  However,  upon  every  Coaft  almoft,  within 
the  Latitude  of  30  North  or  South,  there  are  other  periodidl 
Winds  and  Storms,  that  return  at  certain  Scafons  of  the  Year» 
called  AIc7:fi)Gns ;  and  there  arc,  during  the  fair  Scafon,  Land 
and  Sea  Breezes,  which  conftantly  take  their  Turns  at  ftatcd 
Hours  every  Day,  and  particularly  upon  the  North  and  South 
Coaft  of  Mexico.  The  Land  Breezes  begin  late  here  in  the 
Evening,  and  blow  till  Six  or  Seven  the  next  Morning, 
when  they  die  av/ay  infenfibly  ;  and,  from  that  time  till  near 
Noon,  it  is  generally  calm.  About  Noon  the  Sea  Breeze 
rifes,  and  refreflies  the  Inhabitants,  who  would  otherwife  faint 
with  Heat.  But  the  Land  Winds  are  not  fo  hot  in  Alexico  as 
they  are  in  the  Eajhlndits,  where  they  blow  over  a  long  Trail 
of  burning  Sand  :  On  the  contrary  'tis  obfen'ed,  that  the  Winds, 
which  blow  from  the  Mountains  in  the  middle  of  this  Coun- 
try, are  colder  than  thofc  that  come  from  the  Sea.     It  is  ob- 
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ferved,  that  as  the  Sun  approaches  cither  of  the  Tropics^  it 
carries  wet  Weather  fo  far  with  it  j  and  when  it  is  farthcft 
from  either  Tropic,  then  the  Weather  is  fair  under  that  Tropic  : 
On  the  contrary,  thofc  People  who  live  without  thdffropics^ 
have  their  fair  Weather  when   the  Sun   is  nearcft  them,  and 
ivet  Weather  when  it  is  at  its  greateft  Diftancc  from  them. 
In  Mexico,  their  rainy  Seafon  begins  in  April  or  May,  and 
lafts  till  September :  It  is  introduced  with  Thunder  and  Light- 
ning, Torjiadoes  and  Hurricanes,  when  the  Wind  blows  al- 
moft    frofli   every    Point   of  the   Compafs  ;    but    the    worft 
Weather  is  in  June  and  in  July-     ThcTc   Rains,  which  over- 
flow all  the  flat  Country,  the  Land  and   Sea  Breezes,  which 
blow  alternately,  and  their  numerous  Lakes,    render  the  Air 
cool,  and  make  even   the  'i'orrid  Zone  pleafant ;  the  Heats 
whereof  would  othcrwifc  have  been  infupportablc,  as  the  Jn^ 
cioits  imagined  them.     The  coldcft  Part  of  the  Year  is  in  the 
Months  of  July  and  Aw^ujl,  when  the  low  Lands   lie  under 
Water:  Then  the  Natives  really  complain  of  Cold,  *tis   faiJ, 
Morning  and  Kvcnincr,  as  they  do  in   the  fucceeding  Months 
till  February ;  thousrh  the  Weather  then  feems  very  moderate 
to    an  Europea^i  Conrtitution.      The    l^ops    of  the   higheft 
Mountains   arc  indeed    fonictimes  very    cold,   being  covered 
with  Snow,    even  in   1 6  or  1 8  Degrees  of  North  Latitude. 
The  hottelt     lime  of  the  Year  is  in   February,  March,  and 
the  Begiiiriinii  of  y//;;-//;  for  then  the  Sun  is  feldom   obfcured 
by  Clouds,  the  Waters  arc  evcry-where   dried  up,  and  it  is 
very  difRcult  then  to  meet  with   frcfh  Water  in  fomc  Places. 
This  Country  produces  feveral  Kinds  of  Fruits^  as  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Citrons^    Pomgranatcs,    and  other  fine 
.Fruits.      Wc  know  little  more  of  Nnu-Mexico^   New-Mexico. 
than  that    it    is    an   exceeding   fruitful  Country, 
abounding  with  the  fame  Plants  and  Animals  as  our  Planta- 
tions  of    I'irairia  and   Carolina  do ;  that  it  alfo    abounds  ia 
rich  Silver  ^vTiric?,  and  has  fomc  of  Oold.     There 
are  in   Cul:;}r;::a   Inrije   Plnins,  pleafjnt  Valleys,    Calijontia. 
excellent    I'lUures    at    all   Times   for  great   and 
fmall  Cattle,    i'.nc  Springs  of  running  \\''at.T,    Brooks,    and 
Rivers,  with   their  Hanks  covered  with  Willows,  Recds^  and 
wild  Vine.     C)n  the  Mountains  there  are   all  the  Year  long, 
Mefcales,  a  Fruit  jnxuliar  to  this  Country  :  and,  in  moft  Sca- 
fons,    Pi/lachi:s   of   feveral    Sorts,    and  Figs  of  difleiezit  Co- 
lours.     File  'Frees  are  very  beautiful ;  and,  amongft  others, 
the  Palo- Santo  b'.ars  a   great  deal  of  Fruit,  from  which  they 
draw  excellent  Frankinccnfc.      As  this  Country  abounds  in 
Fniit?,  it  does  not  lefs  in  Grain,  of  which  there  arc  fourteen 
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.Sorts :  There  are  excellent  SJtttrets^  or  a  fort  of  red  Stn#' 
berries,  of  which  the  Natives  eat  plentifully :  They  have 
Citrons  and  Water-melons  of  an  extraordinary  Sxe:  The 
Jjoxd  ^  fo  good,  that  moft  Plants,  it  feems,  bear  Fruit  three 
times  a  Year.  The  Heats  in  Summer  arc  very  great  alone 
the  Sca-coaUs,  arid  it  (cldom  rains;  but  the  Air  of  the  Inland 
C  untry  is  more  temperate.  It  is  the  fame  in  Winter  in  Pr*^' 
portion  :  In  the  Months  of  Jprily  May^  and  y«w,  dicre  falk, 
with  a  ftrong  Dew,  a  Ibrt  of  Afanna^  which  congeals  and 
hardens  upon  the  Leaves  of  Reeds;  from  whence-^  Natives 
gather  it,  and  find  it  as  fwect  as  Sugar,  but  not  airaigrther  fii 
white.  The  Climate  is  extremely  healthful,  if  we  may  judge 
of  it  by  the  MtffioHiiry  Jefiats^  and  the  Spanianis  with  them  j 
for,  durinp;  five  Yeats  thcv  were  in  this  Country,  they  continu- 
ed very  well  in  Health,  The  Coafts  of  California  arc  famous 
for  the  Pcarl-fiflicry ;  and  it  is  thought,  that  there  are  Mines 
to  be  iound  in  feveral  Places,  if  they  were  fought 
Tfrra-Fn-fns.  for.  As  to  Terra- Firma  :  l,  Ttna-Firma  Pro- 
per has  a  very  unequal  Surface,  confiding  of  ex- 
ceeding high  Hills,  and  long  deep  Valleys:  The  Valleys  arc 
watered  with  Rivers,  Brooks,  and  Springs  j  fome  of  them 
fall  into  the  Norths  others  into  the  South-Sea^  moft  of 
them  having  their  Sources  in  a  Ridge  or  Chain  of  Moun- 
tains, that  furmount  and  overtop  the  other  Hills,  running 
the  I/cngth  of  the  whole  Ijfhmusy  and  parallel  to  the  Coaft, 
fpreading  along,  and  bending  as  the  Jjihrr.us  bends.  This 
vaft  Rid^e  of  Mountains  is  ncarcft  the  Coall  of  the  KsrtI}- 
Sca^  fcldom  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  Miles  diflant  from 
it.  Travellers  obfervc,  when  they  pafs  over  them,  that  the 
high  Hills,  between  thcfe  vafl  Mountains  and  the  Ssutb- 
Stfi^  were  nothing  in  Comparifon  of  them :  That  thefe  Hilk 
did  not  only  appear  much  beneath  the  high  Ridge,  but  the 
Clouds  were  confidcrably  below  them,  and  intercepted  their 
Siiiht  of  the  Country  j  and  all  the  People  grew  giddy  with 
the  He  ghi,  v.hcn  they  had  climbed  to  the  Top  ;  but  this 
Cyiddinefs  went  ofT  again  as  they  defccnded  lower.  This 
Provi»7ce,  being  very  narrow,  and  lying  between  two  great 
.C>ccans,  viz..  the  Ncrth  and  South-Seas^  is  ohfer\'ed  to  have 
more  wet  Weather,  than  any  other  Place  within  the  Torrid 
Zone.  The  Rains  ufually  begin  here  \n  Jpril  or  May  \  in 
Jme^  Jf'/y^  and  Augufl^  ihey  are  very  heavy  ;  and  it  is  ex. 
treme  not  at  this  lime,  whene\cr  the  Sun  (hincs  out;  tlierc 
King  then  no  Breezes  to  cool  the  Air.  In  FepUmher  the 
R*jins  be(*in  t»«  yhate ;  hut  it  is  Kcuetnher  or  Jlt\efnhif\,  and 
Jujnciimcs  January^    bcioic  ihc  l;iir  Sealon  returns:   So  i^ut 
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the  Qountnr  b  very  hot  for  two-thirds,  if  not  duee-outt^ 
CeM  of  tfie  Year.  But  in  the  wetteft  Seafon'  there  are  fom 
lair  Di^ySy  with  onlv  a  Tornado  or  Thunder-fliower  now* 
andptfM».  The  coldeft  Time  of  the  Year  is  aft^r  the '^^ 
alxmt  Chrifimas^  when  the  fair  Weather  approaSfas  Trtic. 
Soil  of  Terra- Firma  Pr^per^  or  the  Ifthmus  of  bw^iim^J^S 
good  fn  the  middle  of  the  Province;  but  both'  the  Shofts  of* 
the  Nmh  and  SiutlhSeas  are  generally  tfther  a  dry,  barren 
Sund,  or  drowned  Land^  that  will  fcarce  produce  any  kind  o 
Gram.  'J^ht  Sea-ccdEU  of  this  Provincirw  commonly  un* 
hcaUhfuI^  and  the  Mountains^  which  have  Mines  in  them» 
produce  Tcarcc  any  thing  but  Shrubs.  2.  Su  Martha _  pro- 
duces alrBoit  ail  manner  of  Fruits  and  Plants,  which  grow  in 
Old  Spain,  They  have  alfo  Mines  of  Gold  and  Copper  in 
their  Mountain^,  Emeralds,  Sapphires,  and  many  other  pre- 
cious Stones.  The  Sea-coafts  arc  exceflive  hot;  but  their 
Mountains  cool|  being  covered  with  Snow,  eyen  ifi  this  warm 
Climate.  3* /The  Mountains  in  the  Provinces  of  Ffnezuila 
and  Caracos  are  exceeding  high,  and  the  Valleys  very  deep, 
efpecisdly  in  the  Province  of  Caracos*  The  Tops  pf  the  Hills 
arc  barren  j  but  the  lower  Part  of  them,  smb()  the  Valleys  be- 
tween, have  a  rich  Mould ;  /o  that  here  Is  Plenty  of  Sugar, 
Tobacco,  Com,  Cattle,  and  rich  Pafture.  Their  Plantations  ■ 
iof  Cocoa-nuts  are  efteemed  the  beft  in  the  Stanifl)  Dominions 
in  Anurica :  There  are  alfo  feveral  Gold  Miif^c$  in  diis  Pro- 
vince.  4.  The  Inland  Part  of  Jndalujuf  is  mountainous,  aifd 
covered  with  Woods,  intcrmiKed  with  Valleys  and  Meadpws, 
that  produce  Corn  and  Pafturage;  but  it  is  not  near  fo'  fruit- 
fnl  as  the  Provinces  of  Venezuila  and  Caracos^  pr  fo  fiili  of 
*Towns  and  Inhabitants  :  This  Country  produces  moft  of  di^ 
fine  Fruits  which  are  found  in  Europe.  5  The  Province  of 
Guiana^  or  Caribianay  is  fubjet^  to  Inundations  on  the  Se^** 
coafts,  they  lying  very  low;  the  Air  is  exceftvc  hot,  and  W* 
healthful,  efpecially  in  fuch  Parts  of  the  Count|y  a$  are  not 
cleared  of  the  Woods.  6.  Netv-Granadif  gfiords  vaft  Va* 
riety  of  Hills,  and  fruitful  Valleys;  and  is  eftfrmed  as  health* 
fill  as  anV  Part  of  Terra-Firma:  In  this  Province^  it  is  laid, 
there  are  Gold  Mines  ;  but  as  this  is  an  Inland  Country,  and 
leldom  viilted  by  Foreigners,  we  have  verv  imperfoi^  Accounts 
of  thenu  7.  The  Province  of  Pofayan  has  a  Chain  of  bar* 
ren  Mountains,  almoft  impaflable,  that  runs  through  it  from 
North  to  South  i  fome  of  which  are  Vulcanoes;  an4-:|^  oq^- 
of  them  the  Loadftone  is  found.  Towards  the  Show  of  the 
SfitflhSia  the  Land  is  low  and  flat ;  and,  as.  it  rains^  i|Mr  ^iree^ 
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quarters  of  the  Year,  innumerable  Rivers  and  Torrents  611 
from  the  Mountains  into  the  South- Sea ,  in  the  SanJs  whereof. 
is  found  a  great  Quantity  of  (io!J  Duit ;  and  there  arc  Mines 
of  the  fiune  precious  Metal  in  tlic  Mountains,  which  induce« 
the  SpamarJs  to  refide  in  thofe  Pares,  how  troublefome  Ibever 
it  may  be  living  under  or  near  the  Equator,  where' the  Heat^^ 

and  Rains  are  extremely  unwholfome,  as  well  as  ~ 
Peru.  uncomfortable.     The  Face  of  Pern  is  verjr  dif--. 

ferent,  as  it  approaches  near,  or  is  diftant  6001, 
the  Sea.  The  Country  is  divided  into  three  narrow  Slips^ 
v!z.  I.  The  LansSf  which  are  faudy  Plains  that  run  abns 
the  Sea-coaft.  2.  The  Sierras^  which  are  Hills  beyond  ihofc 
llains,  intermixed  with  Valleys.  3.  The  Andes^  or  Cir- 
delcros^  ftill  farther  within  the  Land,  which  are  llecp,  craggy 
Mountains,  far  furpaffins;  all  the  reft  in  Hcii^ht.  The  Lands, 
which  lie  along  the  Coaft,  arc  about  thirty  Miles  in  Breadth; 
in  fome  Places  more,  in  others  lelij  the  Sierras  75  Miles  in 
Ix'-eadth ;  and  the  AfuUs  fomcthing  more  than  75  Miles  over. 
"t'hc  Abides  and  Sierras  run  parallel  to  each  other  from  North 
to  South,  for  above  three  thoufaml  Miles  :  Nor  are  the  Lams 
low  Land,  but  an  high  bold  Shore ;  and  there  is  no  landing 
on  it,  hut  at  the  Ports,  or  in  fonie  particular  Bays  :  However, 
ihefe  Plains  may  be  called  low  in  Coniparifon  ot"  the  SicrraSj 
and  of  the  Andes^  that  fir  furpafs  both,  an  J  aie  cftecmed  the 
hi^lieft  Land  in  the  known  World.  The  Lanos  arc  perfectly 
h.irrcn,  except  fome  few  Valleys,  into  which  they  turn  fmall 
wiiuling  Streams,  and  that  Part  of  the  Coatt,  which  lies 
within  three  or  four  Degrees  of  the  Equator,  where  they 
h:ive  very  heavy  Rains  great  Part  (if  the  Year.  The  Sierras 
arc  alfo  very  barren;  but  then  there  are  veiy  fruitful  Valleys 
Ktwcun  them,  which  yield  all  manner  of  (irain  and  Fruits; 
.•:iil  thefe  being  temperate  between  the  Extremes  of  Heat  and 
Culd,  are  beft  inhabited  ;  for  the  Lan^s  by  the  Sea  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  exccilive  hot :  The  AkLs^  on  the  contrary,  arc 
cold,  barren  Mountains,  the  Snow  lying  upon  them  great  Part 
<jf  the  Year.  In  what  Place  focvei  People  pafs  the  AniU-s^ 
lor  upwards  of  1500  Mile^  together,  they  meet  with  ftrangc 
Diforders,  but  more  in  fome  Places  than  others  ;  and  ihofc 
are  more  fenfible  of  the  ill  Eftecls,  who  afcend  from  the  Sea, 
liian  thofe  who  afcend  from  the  ncij^hbouiing  Plains.  Acifia 
pufied  the  Ar.des  over  one  Mountain,  called  Pariaiaja^  and 
tour  other  different  Places  j  and  always  felt  the  like  Diforder, 
but  not  i'j  violently  as  at  Puriucaca 'y  and  the  bell  Remedy 
;hcy  found  againlt  it,  was  to  flop  their  Moutlis,  Nofcs,  and 
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Ears,  as  much  as  poffiUe»  and  to  oorcr  AtfarilTHifl^f  fo.^. 
Air  was  fo  fubtlo  andpiefcing,  Aat  it  paMvmti  ikt  Eatnikh 
not  only  of  Men,  but  Beafb»  Horfes  banHS-bNii  tery  mudk 
affe^ed  by  it.  And  fiich  is  the  Hei^  of  Or  jAu^j^llst  tlio 
Pynmn  aud  i\%z  A^s  are  but  as  ordinafy  ff ilis^  lir''C«ll-^ 
parifon  of  them;  from  whence  we  conclude^  tluit  the  Atr 
Isere  was  too  pure  and  fhbdefbr  Animab  tD^brtatfKe  in,  they  re* 
quiring  a  groJIcr  Medium  |  and  this,  Aofhi\xm>fti^  occalion- 
-  iA  that  Diforder  in  tbeS^madL  The  fame  writer  informa 
tis^  that  thefe  ar€  other  mountainous,  uninhabited  De&rts  in 
Ptru^  where  a  fudden  Blaft  of  Air  fomettmes  ftrikea  a  Travel- 
ler <^^ad  in  an  Ijiflant.  The  Sfunafirdi  formerly  pafled  dheA 
Mountains  in  their  Way  to  ChiS ;  but  now  they  ei^ier  go  by  Seay 
or  by  the  Side  of  theie  Mountains,  to  avoid  the  Danger,  fo« 
many  having  perilhed  in  eoing  over  them  |  and  otl^rs,  diat 
have  efcaped  with  thdr  Lives,  have  loft  their  Fingers  and 
Toes,  and  have  been  lamed.  The  fame  Gentleman  aflcrts^ 
diat  General  Coftilla  marching  over  it  with  an  Army,  great 
Fart  of  his  Men  fuddenly  fdl  down  dead,  and  their  fiodiea 
remained  there  without  Stench  or  C6mipiion«  And  ibme 
EngUfl)  Seamen  afTure  us,  that  they  have  feen  fuch  Numbers 
of  Bodies  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  lying  dead  upon 
the  Sands  there,  that  a  Man  might  have  walked  on  diem 
half  a  Mile :  That  the  Bo<|[es,  to  Appearance,  feemed  as  if 
diey  had  not  been  dead  a  Week}  but  when  dic^  were  hand* 
led,  they  proved  as  dry  and  light  as  a  Sponge,  or  a  Piece  of 
Cork.  It  is  agreed  on  all  Hands,  that  xik  Heat  of  the  Sands, 
and  the  Drinefs  of  the  Peruvimi  Air,  preferved  thefe  Bodies 
fnm  Putre£i£lion^  whatever  was  the  Caufe  of  their  Deaths. 
As  to  the  Weaiher  in  Peruy  it  is  various,  according  to  tht 
Situation  of  the  Land :  The  Lanosy  or  Guidy  Phins  oy  tho 
Sea-fide>  never  have  a  Drop  of  Rain  upon  tliem,  but  fre- 
quently thick  Mifis  rife  there.  On  the  Sierras^  or  Hills  be^ 
yond,  the  Rains  fidl  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  Southern  Sigps, 
as  they  do  in  other  Countries  that  lie  between  the  Equator 
and  Tropic  of  CaprUm-n.  And  on  the  iAnfa,  the  vaftljr 
high  Mountains  that  are  fituated  fartheft  from  the  Sea,  it  nins 
pr  (hows  two-thirds  of  die  Year,  and  is  exoeiSve  cold.  It 
is  very  ftrange,  that  die.  Plains  on  the  Sea-ihore  of  Pirm 
ihould  have  no  Rains  ^  becaufe  the  Sea*coafts,  in  ether  Coua» 
cries,  are  ufually  more  fubj^  to  Rain,  and  cloudy  Weather^ 
than  either  the  Ocean  at  ^  fp^  Diftance  from  me  Litti  or 
the  middle  of  any  Continent.  For  Inftance,  die  £«v-GMas» 
triis^  in*  HMand  and  Fitmlirt^  have  mom  wet  and  cloudy 
fVpa^icr,  than  either  the  middle  of  Girmmtu  or  tirm^i  in 
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like  manner^  Seamen  ufually  find  ferene  and  fettkd  Wcadicc 
four  or  five  hundred  Miles  from  Land,  cfpeciaOy  betweai 
the  Tropics ;  and  judge  themfdves  near  Land,  when  th^  fee 
thidc  Cloudsy  which  ufually  hang  over  it :  Tliey  alio  obKrve^ 
that  Hurricanes  are  more  frequent  and  violent  near  the  Land» 
than  they  are  an  hundred  Leagues  out  at  Sea ;  though  in  that 
Part  of  the  Sautb-Seaj  which  bounds  Peru  on  the  Weft,  Acj 
know  not  what  Storms  or  Hurricanes  mean.      The  Eartb- 

Juakes,  to  which  Ptru  is  fubjed,  efpccially  about  the  City  of 
,fW,  muft  necef&rily  caft  a  Damp  on  all  the  Enjofncois  of 
the  prodigioufly-wealthy  Merchants.  Great  Part  of  their 
Towns,  Cities,  and  vail  Mountains,  have  been  thrown  down 
by  thefe  terrible  Events  ;  and  tlie  Rivers  have  been  turned  out 
of  their  Courfes.  In  the  Year  1687  the  Sea  ebbed  fo  far 
from  the  Shore,  that  there  was  no  Water  to  be  feen  ^  and 
alter  the  Sea  had  difappeared  a  confidcrable  Time,  it  returned 
in  rolling  Mountains  of  Water,  and  drowned  both  Men  and 
Cattle  for  150  Miles  along  the  Coafts.  The  Ships,  150 
Leagues  at  Sea  to  the  Wcitward  of  Lima^  were  fenllble  of 
this  terrible  Shock,  the  Seamen  thinking  they  had  (iruck  upon 
a  Rock;  but,  after  their  Confter  nation  was  a  little  over,  they 
call  the  Lead,  and  founded,  but  could  find  no  Ground  ; 
through  the  Sea,  which  ufually  looks  grten,  was  then  of  a 
wKitiih  Colour,  and  the  Water  they  took  up,  mixed  with 
Sand  ;  which  made  them  conclude,  that  the  Shock  was 
occalioned  by  an  Earthquake ;  and,  a  little  after,  tliey  weie 
informed  there  had  been  a  violent  Earthquake  at 
CV;V;.  L;>?w  at  the  fame  time.     The  Face  of  Chiti  near- 

ly refemblcs  that  of  Peru ;  for  all  our  Seamen 
aprce,  thrit  the  Coaft  of  Chili  is  an  high,  bold  Shore;  and 
that  fjiiihcT  within  the  Land  there  arifc  other  Hills,  which  the 
Sfur/ia^iis  call  Sierras^  and  above  them  the  /indsiy  the  higheft 
Movintains  in  the  known  World.  Thtfe  Alountains  are  a 
Provhgy  in  Nature;  the  Afccnt  is  fo  prodigious,  tliat  a  Travel- 
ler is  three  or  four  Days  in  arriving  10  the  Top  of  them,  and 
as  many  more  in  the  Dt  !l\rnt  only  of  the  Mountains ;  for 
other  wife  it  is  affirmed,  that  a  Traveller  begins  to  mount, 
evtn  from  the  Sea- ike«  hcc.iufc  all  the  Way,  which  is  about 
forty  Leagues,  is  nvithing  but  an  «.xcefding  (helving  Coaft; 
for  which  Reafon  the ir  Riveras  run  *vith  fuch  Force,  that  their 
Streams  are  like  Mill-llrcanis,  efpccially  near  their  Sources. 
^Viien  Travellers  aucnd  iIk*  highcrt  Part  of  thefe  Mountain?, 
they  feel  an  Air  fo  piercing  and  fubilc,  that  'tis  with  much 
Piificulty  tiicy  brc^tlici  whtch  obliges    tlicm  to  fetch  their 
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Breatb  quick  and  ilrong,  and  to  open  their  Mouths  wide"^ 
than  ordinary,  applying  to  them  hkewife  their  Handkerchiefs* 
to  condenfe  their  Breath,  and  break  the  extieme  0)ldnefs  o^ 
the  Air.  Writers  obferve,  that  thofe  who  pafs  the  Andes  in 
Ptru^  fuffer  great  Reachings  and  Vomitings;  but  thofe  who 
travel  over  the  Mountains  of  Chili,  never  are  afTcfled  with 
thofe  Diforders,  but  only  the  Difficulty  of  Breathing  :  So  that 
in  that  Part  of  the  Andes  in  Peru^  which  they  call  PmiQcaca, 
Aere  may  be  a  Concurrence  of  other  Caufes,  and  a  particular 
Difpofitt^li  of  the  Climate,  to  which  the  Caufc  of  the  above 
£ffe£b  '^ay  be  attributed,  and  not  to  the  Height  of  the 
Mountains  ;  for  thefc  in  Qnli  arc  hightil  without  Comparifon. 
Travellers  pafs  over  thefe  Mountains,  treading,  as  it  were^ 
upon  Clouds ;  when  they  afcend  the  highcft  Parts,  they  can 
no  longer  fee  the  Earth  for  the  Clouds  below  ;  but  the  Heavens 
are  clear,  and  the  Sun  (hines  out  in  its  full  luftrc.  They 
obferve  the  Rain-bow  (which  in  the  Valleys  they  fee  eroding 
the  Heavens)  extended  under  their  Feet  j  nor  is  it  Icfs  ad- 
mirable, that,  while  they  travel  over  thefc  Hills,  and  fee  at 
a  Dillance  Tempefts  and  Storms  falling  into  the  Valleys  be- 
Death,  the  Air  ib  very  ferene  over  their  Heads.  There  arc  in 
this  Chain  of  Mountains  fixteen  Vulcanoes,  which,  at  feveral 
Times,  have  broken  out,  and  caufed  EfFcds  very  terrible  and 
aftonifhing  to  all  the  Country  :  Among  thefe  difmal  Events, 
that  which  happened  in  the  Year  1640  is  very  remarkable; 
for  a  Mountain  burnt  with  fo  much  Force,  that  it  was  broken 
in  two,  and  caft  forth  Pieces  of  Recks  all  on  Fire,  with  fo 
horrible  a  Noiie,  that  it  was  heard  many  Leagues  off,  juft 
like  the  going  off  of  Cannons.  The  Anda  are  fuppofcd  to  be 
very  rich  in  Mines,  but  the  Indians  endeavour  to  conceal 
them  from  all  other  Nations :  For  it  fcems,  if  any  one  among 
them  difcovers  any  Thing  of  this  Kind,  his  Death  is  infallible  : 
Bffidts,  the  Reafun  for  not  fceking  after  thefe  Mines  is,  the 
Natives  have  great  Plenty  of  every  Thing  neceflary  for  Life. 
The  Difference  which  Travellers  obfcive  in  palfing  the  Andes, 
between  each  Side  of  the  Mountain,  the  Eaff  and  VV\*ft  Parts, 
\>  fo  great,  that  they  feem  two  different  Worlds:  for,  oh  the 
Top,  the  Traveller  difcovers  both  Horizons  ;  and,  when  he 
looks  to  the  Eaff,  all  is  covered  with  thick  Vapours,  which 
feem  to  hinder  the  Light,  and  (hadow  all  the  Country  ;  but, 
on  the  Weft,  he  ohferves  the  Heavens  fo  bright,  that  it 
caufcs  Pleafure  and  Joy  to  look  on  them:  The  Eaft-fide  is 
full  of  a  cloudy,  thick  Air,  which  ingenders  Storms  and  Hail, 
with  horribly  Thunder  and  Lightnings  :  On  the  Weft  is  not 
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a  Cloud  to  be  firen,  but  all  is  clear  and  bright.  In  goiw^doum 
.  to  the  Eailward  alfo,  there  are  fewer  Fountains  and  K:ivers, 
thofc  niudJy,  and  the  Face  of  the  Land  melandioly,  with- 
out To  much  as  one  green  Tree  to  recreate  the  Sight,  nor  any 
plcafanc  Verdure  :  But,  On  the  Weft  of  the  Mountains,  it  u 
quits  otherwife  ;  for  as  foon  as  the  Traveller  begins  to  de- 
icend,  he  meets  with  lovely  Springs}  the  Trees  are  green, 
and  Groves  frap:rant  and  pleafant ;  and  the  little  VaUcys  are 
like  fo  many  Rcfting-placcs  in  that  great  Stair-cafe.  From  the 
very  Foot  of  the  Mountains  one  may  feel  the  Mildnds  of  the 
Sea-air,  and  a  Traveller  is  charmed  with  the  Harmony  of 
the  Birds,  and  other  delightful  ObjccSts.  The  Valleys  alfo 
arc  full  of  odoriferous,  beautiful  Flowers,  produced  by  Nature 
without  human  Art  or  Indurtry  ;  and  there  arc  amongft  them 
extraordin.irv  phyfical  Plants.  The  little  Hills  afford  good 
Pkfture,  and,  in  their  Valleyi»,  Olives,  Almonds,  and  all 
Sort  of  Friiit-tre.s  thrive  extremely  well ;  in  the  PJains  alfo 
are  Vineyards,  of  whiJi  arc  maJc  excellent  VVine.  With 
the  firrt  Rain*'  of  the  Winter,  which  arc  about  the  Middle  of 
Miiy^  the  AruLs  bc;^in  to  be  covered  with  Snow,  and  con- 
tinue fliut  up,  or  impaflible,  five  or  fix  Months.  But,  in 
fpcakiii;^  of  the  Sc^fona  of  ChU:^  it  is  neccflliry  to  have  Re- 
gard to  the  Divifions  of  the  Country,  which  arc  comprehend- 
ed under  that  [general  Name  :  i.  Chili  Proper^  which  lies  be- 
tween 25  and  45  Degrees  of  South  Latitude,  and  between  the 
Mountains  of  tlic  jindds  and  the  Sciith'Sca.  In  this  Divifion 
the  Sprinr^  begins  in  the  Middle  o^  jiu^uj}^  and  lafts  to  the 
middle  of  Xovcmbcr^  when  the  Summer  begins,  and  lafts  till 
the  mivld!c  of  February  ;  and  then  follows  Autumn,  which 
lafls  tiU  tlie  .niddle  of  JiVrv,  wlxn  they  uucr  upon  their  Win- 
ter. 'J'!-,c  Trees  in  the  \Vin:or  are  all  bare  of  leaves,  and 
white  Frolls  cover  i\\c  Cj round  in  a  Morning,  which  are 
ufualiy  (liff'ivcd,  liowcver,  within  two  Hours  after  Sun-rifing; 
and  'tis  fvidum  that  any  Snov/  falls  in  the  Valleys,  or  low 
(irounus.  Neither  the  lleat  or  the  Cold  is  fo  great  here,  as 
in  other  Couiitrics  of  the  fame  Latitude;  but  that  Part  of  the 
Countiy  which  lies  /  ?xt  the  Sea,  is  warmer  than  that  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  Mountains  :  Nor  is  there  fo  much  cloudy 
or  rainy  Weather  here,  as  in  Countries  that  lie  in  the  fame 
Latitude  either  North  or  South.  In  Summer  ihey  have  con- 
ftan:  fercnc  fettled  Weather  without  Rain  ;  nor  have  they 
Occafion  for  any,  the  Country  is  fo  well  watered  by  the 
Rivers  of  melted  Snow,  which,  in  the  Beginning  of  Summer, 
dcfccnd  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Andes.    2.  In  the  Province 
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iijfff  which  lies  Eaft  of  the  JndeSj  extending  from  Para^ 
or  La  Plata^   to    45   Degrees,    on   the  contrary,    the 
Iter  is  extreme  cold  ;  it  freezes  in  the  Houfe  \  and  their 
le  die,  if  left  abroad  ;    and   the  Heats  are  equally  in*- 
able  in  the  Summer :   Thunder,  Lightning,  and  Tem- 
,  are  freqiftnt  here  alfo  in  Summer,  and  fuch  Deluges  of 
I  in  the  Spring,  as  overflow  the  Country..  3.  I 
prebend   the  Country,  called  Magellanicay  or    Ma^eUanica, 
^gonsa^    under    the  general  Name    of    Chili. 
t  is  9  cold,  uncomfortable  Country  ;    and,  according  to 
Seamen,'    the    Cold  is  moie  intenfe  here,    than  in  other 
ntries  in  the  fame  Latitude  in  our  Northern  Hemifphere. 
ain  it  is,  that  none  of  our  European  Adventurers  have 
:  invited  hither   by  the  Air  or  Soil,    to  plant  Colonies, 
:r  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Side  of  Patagoniay  or 
yellanica.  Terra  del  Fuego^  like  the  Continent  ^<^'^«^/fiKS' 
-againft  it,  is  mountainous  and  woody,    the 
>s  of  the  Mountains  always  covered  with  Snow ;  but  it  has 
ral  good    Bays   and  Harbours  on  the  Coaft,    to  flielter 
ping  from    the   Storms    and    1  empefts  that 
1    in  thofe  Seas,      Paraguay    or    La    PlatOy     Parage. 
ifts  of  large  Plains,   extending   two  or  three 
Jred  Leagues  in  Length,  without  any  Trees,  at  leaft  any 
ng  that  looks  like  Timber,  and  fcarce  a  Hill,  or  Stone,  to 
een    in  them  ;  but  in  the  Country  to  the  Eaft  ward  of  the 
t    River    Paraguay   that    borders    on    Brafily    there  is  a 
iety  of  Hills  and  Valleys,  Woods  and  Champain.     As  to 
Seafons,  the  North  Part  of  this  Country  has,  in  Novembir 
December  annually,  when  the  Sun  is  vertical,  very  heavy 
is.  Storms,  and  Tempefts.     But  dire6lly  contrary,  in  that 
:  of  the  Country  that  lies  to  the  Southward  of  the  Tropic 
Capricorny    it   is  their  Summer,     (their  fair  Seafon    when 
Sun   is  ncareft  them,  ^7Z.)  in  November y  December y  and 
uary^  and    thofe  Rivers  which  rife   within  the  Tropics, 
icularly  La  Platay  Paraguay  and  Paranay  after  the  Rains 
fallen  within  the  Tropics,  fwell  and  overflow  their  Banks, 
the  flat  Countries,  as  they  pafs  through  the  South  Part  of  this 
mtry,  rendering  it  as  fruitful  as  the  Nile  does  Egypt  \  and 
:ed  this  is  the  Cafe  in  almoft  every  Part  of  the  World, 
rre  the  Rivers  rife  within  the  Tropics.    The 
mtry  of  the  Amazons  enjoys  a  cooler  Air,  than     Jmaxons* 
Id  be  expelled  fo  near  the  Equator ;    which 
zeods  from  the  heavy  Rains,  that  occafion  the  numerous 
ers  to  overflow  their  Banks  one  half  of  the  Yev  %  from 
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the  cloudy  Weather ;  from  the  Shortne(s  of  the  Di^  wUdl 
arc  never  more  than  twelve  Hours  long  ;  and  from  the  brifk 
E.iftcrly  Wind,  that  blows  frequently  from  the  Atlandc 
Ocean  quite  through  the  Country,  fo  ftrong  that  the  Veflck 
are  enuDicd  thereby  to  fail  againft  the  bcream^  and  per- 
form the  Voyage  almod  as  foc.n  up  the  great  River  Anuneit^ 
as  dow:i  it;  which  I  perceive  is  a  Voyage  of  eight  or  ten 
Mor.th:^  v\hcrc  no  ill  Accidents  interrupt  the  PafLgc.  Tra- 
rtilers  alfo  obfcrvc,  t!>at  they  have  moft  terrible  TTiundcr 
ar.d  Lightning  great  Part  of  the  Year ;  but  this  is  no  more 
fkan  what  is  ufual  in  other  Countries,  that  lidlindcr  the 
|Lq«ino<!>iaI :  And  it  may  pro^xnly  be  faid,  thty  have  two 
^^' inters  and  two  Summers  every  Y-^ar  ;  that  is,  lair  Weather 
>^hen  the  Si:n  is  at  it^  creatcU  Diltance  from  them  in  either 
T/opic  ;  and  foul  We.itF»er  when  it  is  veiilca\  as  it  is  at  the 
^^  Ve/nal  and  Autumnal  Equinox.     h\  Cu/a  there  is 

a  Ridge  of  Mountains,  which  runs  almull  through 
the  Ifland  from  Eafl  to  Weft,  well  rt  plenifhed  with  Timber  j 
Kit  the  I^nd  near  the  Shore  is  generally  a  plain  Champain 
Country.  Thcv  have  no  Winters  hcie,  but  great  Rains  and 
Tempefts  ufnally  when  the  Sun  is  verti».al  in  ytiiy  ^nd  Ju^u/i'^ 
wliich  cooh  the  Air,  however,  and  renders  the  Climate 
tolerable.  The  faireft  Scafon  is,  when  the  Sun  is  farthdl 
from  them;  and  then  the  Morning  is  much  the  hotteft  Part 
of  the  Day  y  for,  towards  No<.n,  the  Sea-brcc7.e  begins  to 
kiow  pretty  brifklv,  and  continues  to  do  fo  till  the  Evening. 
From  O^ober  to  April  they  ha\  e  brifk  North  or  North-wcS 
Winds  in  thefe  Seas  at  the  Full  and  Change  of  the  Moon ; 
and,  in  December  and  January^  they  frequently  increafe  in 
Storm-,  though  this  be  their  fair  Soafon.  The  Trade- wind, 
-,.-  .  ^  in  thefe  Seas,  blow.s  from  the  North-eaft.  As  to 
f^a^ia  lu      ^^^  p^^^  ^j.  ^^^  Country  in  Hifpanicla^  there  arc 

Mountains  in  rhe  middle  of  it  well  planted  with  Fortft -trees  : 
and  other  Mountains  more  i)arren,  in  which  formerly  were 
Gold  Mines,  that  feem  to  be  entirely  cxhauflcd  at  this  Day. 
On  the  North  and  South  Sides  of  the  Ifland  are  fine  fruilfiil 
Plains  well  watered  with  Abundance  of  plcafant  Rivers, 
which  fall  from  the  Mountains.  The  Air  and  Scafons  are 
P       n-  much  the  fiime  in   this  as  in  the  Ifland  of  Quha. 

The  Ifland  of  Porto  Rico  is  plcafantly  diverfified 
with  Woods,  HilU,  and  Valleys  ;  but  there  are  few  large 
Plains.  As  to  the  Gold  Mines  that  TravcUccs  relate  there 
are  in  this  Ifland,  there  arc  none  wrou:Tht  at  this  Day ;  nor 
were  there  ever  any  that  were  confiderablc.  The  Soil  is  very 
lith,  producing  Variety  of   Fruits,   and   all  things  ncceflk^ 

for 
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Ibf. life    Ai  to  the  Air,  (sTc.  of  Spanijb  FUrtib'y  }t^, 

(otOniEna,    I  have  omitted  the  particular  Pro-'   • 

diiceof  the  Spanijh  Empire  in  Mierice^  in  order ^  to  treat. /if 

-  them  more  fullyunder  the  Head  of  Trade  in  this  OMjfp%  '*''' 
TftADE.]    The  Value  of  the  Merchandiw  lA  tfc  <Sily 

.of  A£u^  is   not  to  be  computed  \.   this  City    being  lh« 

j£^fut   for    all    Goods    brought   from    tlie    EaJl-InJus^    of 

"^      Hi    Thofe  of  the  Emft- India  x\itj  receive  fiom  J^ 

a  Sea^'poit  in  Mexico^  on  the  S0ith-Sta'^  and  thpfe  trf 

I^Hil^n  La  Vira^CrwLy  iituated  in  the  Bay  of  Affxttp^ 

^M  A^KrtlhS^a  i  And  their  own  native  TrekfurcS)  GoId« 
Silver^  precious  Stones,  &r.  added  to  the  fuiTncr,  mak^  Ite 
Shops  and  Markets  of  Mexico  'the  richeft  that  ire  to  btt 
found  in  any  ToiVn  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth.  It  feeiiw^ 
die  Spaniards  employ  but  two  Ships  annually  in  the  riqh 
Trade  between  Acapulc§  and  the  Phiiippine  Iflands  neaf 
the  Coaft  of  Cifina  \  they  do  not  go  together  in  Company,  but 
make  the  Voyage  alternately  :  One  of  them  fets  out  from 
Acapulc%  the  latter  end  of  Mard)^  or  the  Begirming  of  Jprit^ 
and  arrives  at  Manila^  in  the  Philippim  Iflands^  fome  time 
in  June^  when  the  other  is  ready  to  fail  from  Mamh  to 
Acapulco.  It  is  reckoned  about  8000  Miles  from  Acapulcb  |» 
Manila ;  and  thefe  the  Spaniards  tail  in  ten  Weeks,  or  thres 
Months,  in  going  from  A&xin^  to  Manila^  having  a  confteht 
Trade-wind  from  the  North-eaft,   and  ferene  Weather  in  10 

ror  1 2  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  which  they  get  into  as  fooil 
as  they  can,  and  have  fcarce  any  Occafion  to  alter  (thKlr 
&iils  till  they  arrive  at  the  Ladrmt  Iflands,  about  400  Ld^iett 
if^att  of  the  Philippines^  where  thejr  toudi^  and  tsJie  in  n^ 
Provifiods  and  Water*  And,  in  this  Latitude,  the  South-Ski 
may  well  be  ftiled  Pacific  i  for  they  fcarce  ever  meet  wifll 
Storms,  or  bad  Weather,  all  the  Way.  The  Cargo  of  thit 
Ship  conAfts  chiefly  of  Silver.  The  V oyafl^  from  Manih  iQ 
Acapulco    is  performed    with    incredible   Haaards  and  H^^ 

^  fliips,  which  no  Gain  would  induce  a  wife  Man  ^o  under* 
/  take  twice;  fur^  When  they  leave  Alamla^  they  ai'e  forced  .to 
abandon  the  Pacific  Pait  of  the  Ocean,  and  fland  away  to  tnt 
Korth,  till  they  come  in  about  35^  or  perhaps  40  De^rcesy 
Wore  they  can  meet  with  VVefterlyj  or  even  variable  Wiitdi  x 
And  here  they  are  tujTed  by  the  mountainoua  'Waves,  and 
their  Patience  triid  hy  uncoi^ilaiit  Weather.  This  Voyaga 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  longefl  and.inpft  ditadfulof  Mf 
in  the  World  $  as  well  becaufe  ot  the  va(i  Q^ain  to  be^ofled^ 
the  Wind  always  4*head,  us  fur  the  terriUi^  TmjMJBK^  wbiSh 
liappeii  one  upoBl  the  IsadcLof  .aiis^ther.  In  Ac  Conne  ihqr 
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are  obliged  to  take,  and  for  the  defpentte  Dtleaics  thaA  fate 
People,  and  many  other  fliockbg  CaJ amities.  The  Sfamari^ 
in  fa  11  ill g  from  the  Phiiippim  I{laii<3s  to  jtmtrlca^  ilwajrs  tike 
AdvarHagc  of  the  Southerly  Monfooni  which  rets-ln  about 
A^ay  or  jnnt^  on  the  Coaft  of  China,  and  blows  till  Sfitrnt* 
ker  or  O^abir  ;  this  carrying  them  as  high  as  L^cttude  ^o 
Dcg.  North,  where  they  begin  to  meet  with  variable  Wind*^ 
it  being  very  difficult  for  them  to  (all  Eaft :  And^  it  icrmi., 
they  ufually  arrive  at  the  deft  red  Port  of  >f^^MJar  abo^ 
Chrtjfmas*  The  Merchants,  'tis  faid,  ittually  p£  IjO,  or 
100  per  Cent,  by  this  V^oya|e  ;  the  Pilot  iruy  miice  shout 
20^000  Pieces  of  Eight  [4s*  6d.  each) ;  his  Maters  9000 
each  I  the  Captain  of  the  Galleon  40,000  ;  the  Bf^itTwaini 
who  has  the  Privilege  of  taking  fevcral  Bales  of  Goods  on 
hoard,  gets  an  Efiate  in  one  Voya^;  and  the  Wages  of 
every  Sailor  is  about  370  Pieces  of  Eight,  anKNindm  to  about 
84  /.  Sterling.  Tht  Cargo  of  this  Ship  from  MmtjSf.  confifts 
•of  Diamonds,  Rubies,  Sapphires,  and  other  predous  Stones^ 
(bund  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Mace^  Nut- 
megs, and  Pepper ;  rich  Carpets  of  Perfia^  the  Camphire  of 
Bofne0^  the  Benjamin  and  Ivory  of  Pegu  and  Cambmdia ; 
Silks,  Muflins,  and  Calicoes  of  the  Eaft'Indit$\  the' Gold- 
duft.  Tea,  China-ware,  Silk,  Cabinets,  ^c.  of  Obina  and 
^apan:  All  which  amount  to  a  prodigious  Sum)  diis  one 
Ship  having  more  Riches  in  It  than  fome  whole  Fleets.  Tbefe 
Ships,  employed  to  carry  on  this  rich  Trade^  are  iifually 
Ships  of  good  Force,  and  commonly  Soo,  or  looo  Tons 
Burden.  At  the  time  this  Ship  arrives  at  Jcapuk§  bom 
JManila^  there  come  in  two  or  three  Ship  from  Limm  ui 
Peruy  very  little  inferior  to  the  former  in  Value^  being  tadea 
with  Silver,  Quickfilvcr,  Cocoa-nuts,  and  other  rich  Mcr* 
chandize  of  &ouih  Amertca^  with  which  they  purchafe  the 
Merchandise  of  Europe^  and  the  Eaji- Indies  s  For,  in  the 
Months  of  January  and  Ftbruary^  a  great  Fair  is  held  at 
Acapuko  \  and  a  vaft  Concourfe  of  Merchants  come  from 
Mexico  to  vend  the  Goods  of  Europe^  and  buv  thofe  of  Cbrwi, 
the  Eaft-InSeSy  and  Peru,  There  is  very  Ijttle  Trade  car- 
ried on  by  the  Coaft  of  Mexico  \  all  Goods  are  carried  froai 
Acapulco  to  the  City  of  Mexico^  by  Mules  and  Pack-borfes) 
and  from  thence  to  Vera-Cruz  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  be 
(hipp'd  for  Europe.  This  ]aft  Town  h  of  great  Importance^ 
on  account  of  the  FMik  reforting  thither,  to  receive  the  Gdd 
Ud  Sihrer  found  in  the  Mines  of  Muat$  i  and  its  being  a 
Mart  of  all  manner  of  rich  Mefduutdiae^  that  are  brought 
likher  from  Odmi^    the  Eafi-In^is^  Fmrn^  and   £v^i 
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which  brings  me  to  fpeak  of  the  Trade  between  Mexico  and 
OU'Spain.    Thirty  or  forty  large  Ships   carry  on  tlic  Trade 
between  Spain  and  their  Dominions  in  Jmtrica  \  and  thefe  arc 
almoft  all  of  them  their  own  Veflels,  no  Trade  being  fuffer* 
ed  to  be  carried  on  in  foreign  Bottoms,  or  any  Foreigner  to 
vific  their  Coails,  unlefs  the  South- Sea  Company  in  England^ 
who  fiirnifh  them  with  Slaves,    and  that  under  fcvcral  Re* 
ftri£lions :  and  his  Catholick  Majefty,  on  condition  that  tiie 
Company  (hall    not  carry  on  any  clandeiline  Trade,  grants 
them  the  Privilege  of  fending  out  a  Ship  annually   to  trade 
to    the  *f»dies»      The     Vcfkls    ufed     by    the    Spaniards    in 
tranfporting  Merchandize  from  Spain  to  America^  are  general- 
ly large,  and  of  good  Force,  and  called  GalUofis  :    They  fail 
in  Fleets  annually  from  Cadiz^  laden  with  Goods  of  many 
different    Nations  ;    but   the    Englijb^    French^    DutcJ^    and 
Italians^  are  Proprietors  of  the  greatcft  Part  of  their  Cargoes, 
and  the  Spaniards   are,  in  a    great    mcafure,   their  Fadors^ 
for,    when    the  Galleons   return    from    America^    with    the 
Treafure  for  which  the  Goods  have  been  fold,  it  is,  mod  of 
it,  diftributed  amongft  the  Merchants  and  Fadtors  belonging 
to   thofe  four  Nations.      The  Spaniards^    employed    in  this 
Affair,  are  Men  of  fuch  Arid  Honour,  that  thole,  in  whofc 
Names  thefe  EfFedls  are  fent  over,   and   the  Returns  made^ 
fcarcc  ever  abufe  the  Confidence  that  is  placed  in  them,  or 
betray  their    Principals  ;    for,    by  the  Laws    of  Spain^    no 
^)t^anger  can,  direftly  or  indiredUv,  trade  to  the  Spanijh  Weft" 
Indies^  but  he  forfeits  his  Goods.     However,    it   cannot   be 
fuppofed  but  the  Government  of  Spain  is  very  well  apprifed, 
that  this   'IVade  is,  in  a  manner,  carried  on  by  Foreigners, 
and,  for  very  good  Reafons,  connive  at  it :  They  know  their 
own  People  arc  not  able  to  freight  thcfe  Fleets  3   and,    if  they 
were  not  enabled   to  do    it    by  Foreigners,    their  Arntrican 
Dominions  muft  want  all  manner  of  NccefFaries  almofl  for 
Cloathing  and  Furniture.     It  muft  be  confefFcd,  that  it  would 
be  much  more  for  the  Advantage  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain^ 
to  encourage  Manufadures  at  Home,  and  trade  more  with 
the  Produdl  of  their  own  Country :  but,  fince  they  are  not  to 
be  brought  to  this,  the  next  beft  thing  they  can  do  is,  to  turn 
Fadlors  and  Carriers   for  their  Neighbours;  for,  befides  the 
Advantages  of  thefe  Eflfefb  paiSng  through   their  Hands,  the 
Revenues  of  the  Spanijh  Crown  muft  be  vaftly  increafed,  \ff 
the    Importation    and  Exportation  of  them.      1  he  greatcft 
Part  of  the   Galleons  fail   to  Porto-Belloy   and  are  called  the 
FIrta  I  the  other  Part,  called    the  FUiilk^   or  little  Fleet, 
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fail  to  Fera-Cruz  in  Mexico.  The  Fkta  (ell  their  Nfercl 
dize  chiefly  at  the  Fair  of  Pirto-Bettoy  where  they  take 
board  Gold,  and  Silver,  and  other  rich  Treafurcs  of  i 
and  Chilis  in  Return  for  their  EfFeOs.  The  FltiiUa  fell  t 
Cargoes  at  the  Fair  of  Fera-Cruz  \  to  which  place  is  broi 
the  Gold  and  Silver  of  Mixicoy  with  the  Gold-duft,  Prcci 
Stones,  and  other  Trcafures  of  Q)ina^  and  the  Eaft-lndi 
and  with  thefe  the  Flotilla  is  freighted  on  Its  Return  to  Eur 
The  Galleons^  when  they  go  from  Spaifty  (ail  to  the  Sou 
weft,  and  get  into  the  Way  of  the  Trade-wind  as  foon 
they  can,  which  carries  them  into  ii  or  X2  Degrees 
North  Latitude ;  then,  bending  their  Courfe  dirtily  Wi 
the  leave  the  Caribba  Iflands  on  the  Right,  or  Siar-bo 
quarter,  and  continue  their  Courfe  to  the  Weftward, 
they  arrive  at  Rio  de  la  Ilacha^  where  they  come  to 
Anchor,  and  Exprefles  are  immediately  fent  to  Carihagi 
Panama^  Porto-BeUo^  Vera-Cruxj  &c.  to  prepare  the  Kii 
Treafure  for  the  Galleons^  to  take  on  board  ac  their  Retu 
At  which  the  greatcft  Part  of  the  Fleet  (ails  to  Cartiagt 
and  PortO'Bellof  and  the  reft  to  Vera-Cruz.  All  the  GalL 
ufuallv  join  together,  on  their  Return,  at  the  Havamna^ 
the  Ifland  of  Cttba  -,  and  failing  from  thence  to  Spain  in  Co 
pany,  take  a  very  diiFerent  Courfe  from  that  by  whidi  tl 
came  from  Europe  i  for,  in  their  Return,  they  lail  Nc 
through  the  Gulph  of  Florida ;  and,  continuing  their  Cot 
to  the  Nonh-caft,  till  they  come  into  the  Latitude  36  or 
where  they  meet  with  variable  Winds,  they  then  fliapc  it 
near  to  the  Eaft  as  tlie  Winds  will  permit  them,  till  t 
come  upon  the  Coaft  of  Spain ;  and  are  ufuallv  fix  or  ci 
Weeks  in  their  Paflagc.  Thcfc  Fleets  have  (omctimes, 
faid,  brought  Home  near  the  Value  of  15,000,00^/.  Sterl. 
Gold  and  Silver  only ;  of  which  the  King  has  a  Fi 
There  is  alio  a  Trade  carried  on  between  Alexico  and  Cm* 
Hifpaniola  and  Porto-Rico^  as  Ukewifc  between  Mexico  ; 
Terra-Firmoy  by  the  Uarlaviuto  Meet,  or  Guardm  Co/ 
confifting  of  fix  or  kxnw  Sail  of  Sliips,  of  good  Burdens  : 
Force,  that  (nrv^  both  as  Men  of  VVar,  and  Merchant-mi 
for  they  are  ordered  to  vifit  all  the  Spanijb  Sea-ports  in 
North' St  a  every  Year,  as  well  to  fupply  one  Place  with  w 
another  produces,  or  can  furnifli,  as  to  prevent  Forcicr 
trading  in  their  Ports,  and  to  clear  the  Seas  of  Pirates.  T 
Fleet  goes  to  Vera-i.ruz  in  Oilobery  or  Norvemher^  and 
mains  there  till  'Ic&rcA;  from  thence  they  fail  to  the  Htnan 
where  they  difpofc  of  the  Merchandize  they  bring  from  Mexi 

al 
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ter  which  they  ftand  to  the  Northward,  through  the  Gulph 
Floriday  till   they  come  into  the  Latitude  of  30  or  40 ; 
hen  they  ftrctch  away  to  the  South-caft,  till  they  make  the 
[and  of  PortO'Rico  ^    and,    having  difpatched  their  Bufinels 
lere,  they  continue  their  Courfe  to  the  Southward,  till  they 
rive  at  Trinity  IJlandy  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Oronoko  : 
torn  thence  the  Guarda  Cojlas  fail  to  Margarita.^  another 
mfiderable  Ifland   near  the  Main^  coafting  along  to  Comanoj 
id  fo  to  Caracas  \  then  they  double  Cape  La  Vela^  and  coaft 
ong  by  Rio  de  la   Hecha^  Si.  Martha^  and  Carthagena ;  on 
hich  Coaft   they    frequently  meet    with     EngUJhy    French^ 
id    Dukh    Trading    Sloops,    and    make  Prizes  of  them : 
nd,   having    ftaid    fome   Time    at  Carthagauif    they  pro- 
sed to  Porto  -  Bello  ;    whence,    Irikving    vifited    the  Bay   of 
amp^achy^    they    return     at     length    to    Vera-Cruz    again, 
'he  Smuggling,  or  Clandcftinc  Trade,  carried  on  by  the  En 
}ijhy  Fnnchy  and  Dutch^  is  very  beneficial  to  thofe  Nations; 
>r  the  Goods  carried  over  in  the  Galleons j  are  bought  up  at 
xtravagant  Rates  at  the  Fair  of  Porto-Belloy  to  be  tranfported 
Min  by  the  South-Sea  to  Peru  ;  which  extravagant  Prices  for 
Jothing^  and    Furniture,   tempt   the  Englijhy  &c.  to  fit  out 
loops  with   what  Neceflaries   are  wanting  on  the  Coaft  of 
Wixicoy  &c.  in  order    to  trade  with  the  Spaniards  on  thofe 
^oafts,  who  are  no  Icfs  ready  to  receive  the  Goods  of  thefe 
*orei;rners,  than  they  are  to  fell  them,  giving  Pieces  of  Eight 
jr  what  they  buy.     But,   as  was  obferved  before,  the  Bar^ 
rvento    Fleet,    or   Guarda    Co/las^    meet  with  fuch  Trading 
^cflcls ;    they  never  fail  to  make  them  all  Prize ;  and  even 
^metlmcs   fcize  on  Ships  that  have  never  been  concerned  in 
his  clandcftine  Trade,  on  Sufpicion  ;  and,  finding  Pieces  of 
i^ight  on  board,  have  frequently  procured   them    to  be  con- 
lemned  ;  which  has  been  the  Caufe  of  the  many  Complaints 
>ur   Merchants   have  made,  and  the  Ground  of  the  late  War 
vith  the  Crown   of  Spain.     For  it  is  highly  neceflary,   that 
»ur  Trade  and  Navigation,  in  the  fVeJl -Indies  be  carried  on 
vithout  Interruption}  and  the  fair  Trader  be  brought  undei^ 
10  fuch   Hardfliips,  as   may  difcourage  him  from  carrying  on 
I  Trade  to  our  Plantations ;  which  is  fo  advantageous  to  the 
^rown  of  Great  Britain^   and  its  Subjcdls,   as   was  obferved 
n  treating  of  the  Trade  of  the  Britifli  Dominions  in  America. 
The   Logwood  Trade,  carried  on  by  the   Englijk^  has  oc- 
rafioned    many   Difputes  between  Britain   and     Spain  5    this 
Bufincfs  of  cutting  Logwood  in   the  Bay  of  Campeachy^   the 
Englijh  have   followed  for  a  great  many  Years,  in  a  rart  of 
:he  Country  dcftitute  of  Spanijh  or  ItuUan  Inhabitants  ;  and 
Vol.  L  Y  looked 
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looked  upon  it,  that  this  lone  Pofleffion  had  gtrendiem^t 
leaft  as  good  a  Right  to  that  Part  of  the  Country,  as  the  5^ 
niarJs  feem  to  have  to  any  of  the  reft :  And,  in  fonw  Trea- 
ties, we  are  told,  the  Spaniards  feem  to  have  yielded  ibii 
Traiie  to  the  EngUjh.  However,  they  have  thought  fit,  of 
late  Yer.rs,  to  fall  upon  our  Logwood-cutters,  killed  many  of 
them,  and  carried  the  reft  into  perpetual  Imprifonment,  not 
fuiFcring  them  to  be  exchanged  or  ranfomed.  As  to  the 
Trade  of  Paraguay ^  the  City  of  Buenos  Ayns  is  a  great  Mart; 
for  hither  European  Merchandize  is  brought,  and  ient  from 
hence  to  Peru  and  Chill  \  and  hither  great  Numliers  of  Ne- 
groes arc  brought  by  the  En^UJb^  by  virtue  of  the  Ajjunia 
Contract.  From  Buenos .  /iyres  arc  exported  to  Europe  Part  of 
the  Gold  and  Silver  of  Peru^  witii  vaft  Quantities  of  Hides, 
and  Taliow,  and  other  Merchandize. 

Religion.]  The  MexicmtSy  before  the  Spaniards  arrivcJ 
among  thejn,  acknowlcdj;ed,  that  the  World  was  governed 
by  feveral  (jods ;  and  therefore  built  Temples,  aiH^  paid  their 
Devotions,  to  them.  But  tlicy  had  the  greateft  Veneration 
for  the  Sun  ;  as  is  evident  from  their  afcribing  whatever  wa^ 
great  and  wonderful,  to  the  Direction  and  Influence  of  ih:: 
glorious  Planet.  They  had,  however,  no  Image  of  that  hea- 
venly Body  in  the  l^emple  of  AL-xico  ;  for  thcv  imagined  i: 
unnecelKiry  to  make  any  Rcfemblancc  of  that  Luminary, 
whicli  appeared  to  them  every  Day  ;  or  rather  thcv  fuppofcJ 
he  governed  the  World  by  the  Mediation  of  inferior  Deities, 
to  whom  they  built  l\^mp!es,  and  paid  their  Devotion,  a* 
Mediators  for  them  to  that  mighty  Being  they  did  not  think 
themfelves  worthy  to  approach  dircclly.  As  to  ihe  human 
SiicriHccs,  with  which  the  Spiviiards  charge  tlic  Mexiiam, 
n^iking  thefe  a  Colour  for  all  the  Outrages  thev  committed  in 
J.'r.rica  ;  for  auiiht  1  can  karji,  they  neither  lavrriticcJ  Bealb, 
or  Men,  conllantly,  but  only  in  the  Time  of  gicac  Ca!.miitv; 
fucli  ah  Famine,  or  ill  Succefs  in  War,  to  appeafe  their  angrv 
C/(kIs,  as  the  Phcvnldans  aiid  CtirthcgiriitJKs  did.  As  to  the 
ChrijiiuH  Religion,  which  the  Sptviiitrds  have  introduced  into 
this  New  World,  it  appear?,  that  many  Thoufands  of  the  In- 
(i-cns  have  been  haptizjd  by  the  PopiJI)  Miilionaric.^  and  have 
enihr.iCL'd  ihc  Gofpcl.  'The  PiruviunSy  when  the  *^ /»«»:;<;»-".' 
arrived  .ur.onvj^ft  tliem,  acknowledged  one  God,  the  Al.:ker  ot 
all  Thinizi.,  who  futlained  the  Univerle  ;  that  he  w:ls  in\i- 
iible,  but  oflFered  hijn  no  Sacrifice  :  However,  thev  fiiewcd 
the  proiound  Reverence  thrv  had  for  him  in  their  Heart,  by 
bowiji;T  ihcir  Heads,  lifting  up  their  Eyes,  and  by  (»ther  out- 
ward (Jciiurcs,  whenever  his  facred  N4me  wa:>  mentioned. 
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Of  the  Portuguefe  Empire  in  America* 

Boundaries.]  r>-R^«S/Zr  is  bounded  on  the  Eaft,  North, 
X3  and  South,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  5  on 
the  Weft,  by  the  Land  of  the  Ama%om^  and  Paraguay, 

Situation.]  Brafil  is  fituated  between  the  Equator  and 
45  Degrees  South  Latitude  \  and  between  35  and  58  Degrees 
Weft  Longitude.  The  Length  whereof  is  2220  ;  and  the 
Breadth  ^00  Miles  :  The  Square  Miles  arc  940,000. 

Climate.]  As  to  the  Face  of  the  Country,  the  Land  is 
rather  low  than  high  near  the  Coaft,  but  exceeding  pleafant, 
diverfified  with  Woods,  and  Meadow-grounds,  and  Trees, 
for  the  moft  part,  Ever-greens  :  But  on  the  Weft  Side  of  it, 
far  within  Land,  arc  high  Mountains,  which  feparate  it  from 
Paraguay ;  and,  in  thefe,  are  innumerable  Springs  and  Lakes, 
from  v^lpice  iflue  Abundance  of  Rivers,  that  flow  into  the 
greater  ones  of  Amazon  and  La  Plata^  or  run  Weft  to  Eaft» 
and  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  Part  of  Brafil^  which 
lies  near  the  Equator,  like  other  Countries  in  the  fame  Situa- 
tion, is  fubjcdt  to  great  Rains,  and  variable  Winds,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Months  of  March  and  Septemhery  when  they 
have  Deluges  of  Rain,  with  Storms  and  Tornadoes,  the 
Country  overflowed,  and  the  Air  unhealthfuL  The  Winds 
and  Scafons,  from  five  Degrees  to  about  23  and  an  half  South, 
arc  the  vciy  Reverfe  to  what  they  are  in  other  Parts  of  the 
World  in  the  fame  Latitudes;  for,  whereas,  the  dry  Seafon 
comes  on  in  other  Places  South  of  the  Equinoftial,  "when  the 
Sun  goes  to  the  Northward  of  the  Equator,  and  the  wet  Seafoa 
begins  wlien  the  Sun  returns  to  the  Southward,  here  the  wet 
Seafon  bctiins  in  Afril^  when  the  South-caft  Winds  fet  in 
wit!i  violent  Tdinadocs,  Thunder  and  Lii:luning :  And  in 
Stftt'f/'I'ti'^  when  the  Wind  fliifts  to  Eaft-north-eaft,  it  brings 
with  it  ;i  clc;!i  Sky,  and  fair  Weather.  There  are  but  two 
Winds  that  blow  upon  this  Cnall-,  liz.  tl>e  South-caft,  from 
Aj^ril  to  S.^icnln-y  and  the  North- ea-t  from  Scptcfnber  to 
April  ii'/aiii  :  J»ut  30  ^r  40  Lea^^ucs  out  at  Sea,  they  meet 
with  the  conlfant  'I'rade-wind,  which  hluwi  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  all  the  Year  round  from  the  Eaflward,  witli  veiy  liiilc 
Variation.  ** 

CiovtRXMr.NT.]  I'he  Coaft  of  Brafil  was  firft  difancr- 
cd  by  /IhutUus  I'cfputius^  an  Italian,  Several  private  Per- 
ingucfe  Ail  venturers,  foon  after,  w  nt  ')vcr  to  Brafil  with  ihcir 
Families  i  but  were,  moft  of  them,  dcftroycd  by  the  Natives ; 
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and  no  Settlements  were  made^  to  any  Purpofc,  tjlJ  the 
1549,  when  "J^hn  King  of   Pmiugal  fcnt  a  ff^^S)^^ 
thcr,  with  1000  Soldiers  on  Boards 

T&AD£.J  The  European  Ships  commonly  arrive  io  J 
ia  F^M^ij  or  AUr^h^  and  ibey  haire  generally  quick  Fifi 
findings  at  that  Time  of  the  Year>  briik  Gates  to  biii^  \ 
to  the  Line^  little  Trouble  then  in  croiEng  itj  and  I 
£aiV-north-cafl  Winds  to  czny  them  thither.  The  \ 
Commodities  dicfc  Ships  tranfport  from  Earcpt^  aic  7A 
cloths,  both  coarfe  and  Ane ;  Woollens^  as  Bays,  Senrnt 
petuanaSf  ^r.  HaU>  Stodunp^  both  of  Silk  aii4,Tltti 
Bifcuit-broul*  Wheat-flour»  Wine,  Otl-oIive»  Butfief»  Ch 
&f.  Iron,  ii^  all  Sorts  of  Irt>n  Tools,  Pemer  VeOcb  d 
SortS)  as  DMics,  Phtes,  Spoons,  i^c.  Looking-glailbs,  Be 
and  other  Toys.  The  Ships  commonly  return  from  fi 
the  latter  Ena  of  Ma}\  or  in  Jum*  They  bring  to  £1 
Sugar^  Tobacto,  either  in  Roll  or  Snuffy  never  in  Lea£ 


Of  ibe  French  Empire  in  America. 


CtlMATE, 


S  L&uijkm  refembles  Car&Hm  in  \ 


Government,  J  /V  Articles;  and  as  New-Fr^uf  rei 
Trade,  v  bks  Nnt/'Efrgland,    AVu/^lVi,  A«w- 

Religion,  i  //W,  which  lie  comigiious  to  it  1  there 
Character,  I  I  Ihall  not  repeat  them  here,  but  j 
Customs.  J  my  Reader  to  thefc  Heads  in  the  rd 
tivc  Countries.  As  to  the  Trade  of  the  Fnrtct  I  (land 
America^  they  expt>rt  prodi^ouii  Quantities  of  Sugar  iH 
Commodity  the  tnnch  have  cultivated  with  great  AppRca 
of  late  Years  ;  and,  it  feems,  have  bad  enough  of  i 
furnifb  thcmfelveS}  and  all  Eurcpe. 


Of  the  Duteh  Doininims  in  America. 


TH  E  chief  of  the  DuUh  Settlements  is  Surinam^  on 
Coaft  of  Guiaia^  in  Terra- Brnma*  They  have  £ 
the  Name  of  Surinam  to  all  the  Country  about  this  Foj 
for  fevcral  hundred  Miles  ^  ;ind  look  upon  themfdve 
Siwcrcigns  of  it.  To  the  North  ward^f  Tfrra-Firmaj  an 
tlie  CmibUe  lilandf,  lie  iJie  Dut€b  Ifles  Curofcw  and  5« 
Thclllandof  Cur&ffww^  containing  about  342  fqyare  Vi 
is  not  fi>  much  eftecmed  for  its  Produce,  as  its  Situation  I 
TrrfJ^  with  tlie  ^pamfb  fFefi'InSa.  Forxely  the  Hari 
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of  Cur^Jfko  was  never  without  Ships  from  Cartbagena  and 
Port9'BeUo ;  however,  the  Dutch  have  ftJl  a  very  extenfive 
Trade  in  this  PJace,  fending  Ships  of  good  Force  from  /fo/- 
hnd^  freighted  with  European  Goods,  to  this  Coaft,  from 
whence  they  make  vrry  profitable  Returns.  The  Ifland  of 
Sonair  contains  about  168  fquare  Miles  ;  the  Dutch  have 
ftven  or  eight  Soildcrs  here,  and  five  or  fix  Families  of  A- 
Jiansy  whofc  chief  Employment  is  the  looking  after  their 
Goats  for  their  Matters,  of  which  the  Dutch  fait  up  great 
Numbers  every  Year.  Add  to  thefe  the  Ifland  of  Oraha^ 
fcven  or  eight  Leagues  to  the  Weftward  of  Curqffiw ;  wl^jch 
are  all  the  Acquifitions  of  the  Duidf  in  ilm^ca^ 
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ASTRONOMY 


Of  the  Solar  System  according  to  Coper  nici 


S,     A  T  the  Beginning  of  this   Difcourfe  you  promired 
/\  give  me  fome  Idtfa  of  Agronomy,  which  I  {hould  r 
attend  lo  with  great  Plcafure, 

M.  As  to  the  Science  of  Aftronomy  in  all  its  Parts,  the 
ts  both  pleafant  and  ufcful,  it  may  perhaps  be  too  intri 
and  laborious  for  you  to  enter  upon  at  pre  fen  t.  I  will  th 
fore  content  myfelf  with  endeavouring  to  give  you  a  gen 
Notion  of  the  C&ptrnican  Syftcm,  without  entering  at  all 
to  the  abftnife  Parts  of  the  Science. 

The  Earth  we  live  on^  has  been  generally  thought  tt 
the  Center  of  the  Univeife,  and  to  be  fixt  and  immovea 
Pythag^rm  indeed  among  the  Ancients,  taught  the  contn 
but  hts  Opinion,  fur  want  of  being  thoroughly  canvafTed 
learned  and  ingenious  Men,  grew  iat#Difrepute,  and  waa 
many  Centuries  totally  neglc&ed.  About  250  Yeais 
was  again  revived  by  CapernuuSf  a  Native  of  Thern  in 
foi ;  and  IS  of  late*  by  our  great  Ntwtmj  cftabliibed 
fuch  clear  and  folid  Principles^  that  it  h  now  univerj 
received, 

Thn  Syftem  19  difpofed  in  the   following  Manner, 
Stm  is  placed  in  the  C^tCTt,  from  whence  it  never  mo 
But  bom  foioe  Obfcrvatioiit  made  oa  in  SMh  it  is  foi 
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to  turn  round  on  its  own  Axis,  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  in 
about  25  Days.  Round  about  him  at  unequal  Diftances  fix 
opaque  fpherical  Bodies  continually  revolve  :  Thefe  are  called 
the  primary  Planets.  That  which  is  ncareft  to  the  Sun  is 
called  Mercury ;  the  next  Venus ;  then  our  Earth  j  the  next 
beyond  is  Mars ;  after  him  Jupiter  ;  ,and  the  moft  diftant  of 
all  is  Saturn.  Saturn^  yupiter^  and  Mars^  are  called  fuperior 
Planets,  becaufe  their  Circuits  are  beyond  the  Earth's  Orbit  ; 
Mercury  and  Venus  are  called  interior  Planets,  becaufe  their 
Circuits  are  within  that  Orbit. 

Bcfides  thefe,  there  are  dif'cover'd  in  this  Syftem  ten  other 
Bodies,  which  move  about  feme  of  thefe  primary  Planets  in 
the  fimc  manner,  as  they  move  round  the  Sun.  Thefe  arc 
callcil  fccondary  Planets.  The  moft  confpicuous  of  them  is 
the  Moon,  which  moves  round  our  Earth  ;  four  move  in  like 
manner  round  Jupiter^  and  five  round  Sattvn, 

'J'iiefayie  Planet  is  not  always  equally  diftant  from  the  Sun  ; 
but  if  the  Diftance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  be  divided  in- 
to ten  equal  Parts,  the  mean  Diftance  of  Saturn  from  the 
Sun  will  be  95  fuch  Parts,  of  Jupiter  52,  of  Mars  15,  of 
Venus  7,  and  of  Mercury  4.  Now  the  Diftance  of  the  Earth 
from  the  Su'i  is  found  to  be  about  76  Millions  of  Englijh 
Miles.  If  therefore  you  multiply  one  tenth  Part  of  this  Di- 
ftance, which  is  about  760CCOO  Miles,  by  95,  it  will  give 
you  the  Diftance  of  Saturn  from  the  Sun,  in  Endifl} 
iVIilcs ;  if  by  52,  it  will  give  you  the  Diftance  of  Jupiter; 
if  by  15,  of  Mars'y  ir  by  7,  of  Venus  \  and  it  by  4,  of 
Alcrcury, 

B'lt  from  a  round  Calculation,  the  Diftance  of  each  Planet 
from  tiie  Sun  in  Englift)  Miles  is  about 


Mercury 
Venus 


Earth 76  I  Millions 

Mars • •   12'^  (  L>i  Miles. 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


The  Diftance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Er.rth  is  about  30  of 
the  E::rth's  Diaincters  or  240  Thoiifand  Miles.  Its  Piopor- 
tion  to  the  K.i'.th  in  Map:nitude  is  as  5  to  25S* ;  that  Is,  st  is 
mor'j  I'un  50  nrr.z.  Lfs  than  the  Earti-j.  The  Sun  is  a'-vjut  a 
Mi:.  10:1  of  times  bijigcr  than  the  Earth. 

Y  4  Th5 
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The  Diametert  cr  the  Sun,  ihe  Earth,  znA  cacb 
planets,  in  EngUJh  Miles,  arc  nearly  as  follows : 


$aturn  — 

K- 

$artb  — 
Mow  — - 

fVifitf  — 

Mircitry 


•  67^900' 

-   8l|200 

*  4»444 

-  7i90o 

-  2,460! 
764>30oJ 
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All  tbefe  Phinebt  both  primary  and  iecoiidary,  being  opqw 
Bodies,  and  receiving  all  their  Light  from  the  Sun,  as  wdl  a^ 
making  their  great  Revolutions  round  him,  are  for  thefe  Rea^ 
fi>ns  loolc'd  upon  as  Dependents  on  him,  and  make  up  altor 
gether  what  is  called  the  Solar  Svftem. 

All  thefe  Pbnets  move  one  Way,  from  Weft  to  Eaft ;  and 
of  the  primary  Planets,  the  moft  remote  is  longeft  in  llnifli- 
ing  its  Courie  round  the  Sun.  The  Period  of  Saturn  falls 
Ihort  only  16  Days  of  29  Years  and  a  half.  The  Period  of 
Jupiter  is  12  Years  wanting  about  50  Days.  The  Period  of 
Mars  is  within  43  Days  of  2  Yean.  The  Revolution  of  the 
Earth  is  one  Year.  I'hc  Period  of  Fenus  is  perfonnM  in 
about  224  Days  and  an  half,  and  of  Mercury  in  about  8$ 
Days. 

ouch  of  thefe  Bodies  as  revolve  round  their  own  Axis,  perr 
form  that  Revolution  in  the  following  times.  The  Sun  iq 
fomething  more  than  25  Days.  Mars  in  one  Day  and  49 
Minutes.  The  Earth  in  23  Hours  56  Minutes.  And  Jufi'*. 
itr  In  10  Hours. 

The  Moon  revolves  abouf  her  Axis  in  the  fame  time  that 
(he  makat  her  Courfe  round  the  Earth,  which  is  a  Month  1^ 
fo  that  her  Inhabitants  have  but  one  Day  throughout  the  Year. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Mercury  and  Saturn  alfo  revolve 
round  their  own  Axes,  as  all  Parts  of  their  Surfaces  cannot 
otherwife  receive  the  Light  and  Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  in 
all  Probability  are  as  ncceflary  and  convenient  to  them,  as  we' 
find  them  to  be  to  the  Earth.  The  Certainty  of  this  Revo- 
lution in  the  othe|  Planets  is  proved  by  the  Appearance  and 
Difappearance  of  certain  Spots  on  their  Surbces,  which  rifing 
Aril  on  one  Side  or  Edee  of  the  Planet's  Diflc,  move  by  De- 
grees to  the  Middle,  md  fo  on  till  they  reach  the  oppofite 
Sdge,  where  they  fet  gnd  difappear:  And  after  they  have 
been  hid  for  about  the  fame  Space  di  Time  that  they  were 
1  vifib^ 
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WtBitSf  dicy  tjpin  appear  to  rife  in  or  near  the  iamePIaoB 
as  cbey  did  at  mft.  Now  bjr  reafon  oF  Merairfs  Ncarnefi  to 
fbeSun,  and  of  f^tf/ttpi's  great  Diftance  from  hini>  no  Obferva^ 
^ons  of  this  kind  h^ve  hitherto  been  made  on  them,  and  there- 
fore thrir  diurnal  Motion,  or  Revolution  round  their  own 
AxeS|  tho*  probable,  is  not  yet  abfolutely  determined. 

As  the  £cliptic  tine  is  the  Orbit  or  annual  Path  of  the 
Earth,  fo  each  Planet  has  its  proper  Orbit,  whofe  Plane  dUf* 
has  /ouHB  few  D^ees  from  the  Plane  of  the  Orbit  of  tte 
Earth  ;  ^Ri  to  a  Spedator's  Eye  placed  in  the  Center,  would 
interfeft  or  cut  the  Earth's  Orbit  at  twooppofite  Points  or 
tMes.  To  reprefent  this  more  plainly  to  your  Imaginadon^ 
iiippofe,  fays  Mr.  fVatis^  as  i&ny  Hoops  as  there  are 
planets,  thruft  through  with  feveral  ftrait  Wires,  and  thereby 
join'd  jn  fjifferent  Places  to  the  Hoop  that  reprefents  the  Phuie 
pf  the  Ecliptic,  f.  /.  the  Earth's  Urbit;  and  then  let  thoie 
Hoops  be  turn*d  more  or  lefs  obliquely  from  the  Plane  of  the 
^iptic :  For  all  the  feveral  Orbits  or  Paths  of  the  PlaneH 
|io  ifot  crofs  or  interfefl  the  Ecliptic  in  the  fame  Point,  nor  ^t 
die  fame  Angles  ;  but  their  Nodes  or  Interiedions  of  thp 
Ecliptic  are  in  different  Parts  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  dlfo  make 
piffererit  Angles  with  it. 

^ach  of  the  primary  Planets  moves  round  the  Sun  in  a  Line 
ivhich  forq>s  an  Ellipfis,  which  I  will  here  (how  joa  bow  (9 


Fix  upon  mf  Fhse  tm  Fliu,  at  tt  A  and  &     To 

kdicTe  tie  a  Sttiag  ACS  bamAut  longer  thanUMxXMbnm 
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from  one  another.  Then  apply  a  third  Pin  D  in 
Df  the  Thread,  fo  as  to  hold  it  ftrain'd,  and  in 
cawying  this  Pin  about,  the  Point  of  it  will  *dtfcnbc  an 
liplii.  If  through  the  Pouits  AB  the  ftmlt  Line  EABF  be 
drawn*  and  terminated  at  the  Points  E  and  F,  this  Is  the 
Itwigcli  Line  that  can  be  drawn  witliin  the  Figafie,  and  is 
called  tire  greater  Axis  of  the  Ellipfis.  The  Line  GH^  down 
perpendicular  to  this  Axis  EF,  fo  as  to  pafe  thro*  the  miidk 
of  it,  ia  called  tlie  IcfTcr  Axis.  The  two  Points  A  aod  B 
arc  calkJ  Focus's,  Now  each  primary  Planet  move*  rtittnd 
the  Sun  in  a  Line  of  thi;^  kind,  the  Place  of  the  Sun  bcuig 

then  it  is  the  Point  whcr^a  the  Planet  will  be  ncareft  to  the 
Sun,  and  at  F  it  will  he  the  moft  remote.  The  Point  E  is  aHM 
the  Perihelion  of  the  Planet,  and  F  the  Aphelion.  In 
G  and  H  the  Planet  is  faid  to  be  in  its  middle  or  mean 
Diftancc,  becaufc  the  Diflance  AG  or  AH  is  truly  the  middle 
between  AE  tlie  leaft,  and  AF  the  grcatcft  Diftancc 

Of  the  fix  primary  Ptamts^  it  hath  not  been  obfcrv'd  that 
more  than  three  are  attended  with  Secondaries^  Mo§ns^  or 
Satellites^  viz.  the  Earthy  Jupiter^  and  Saturn. 

The  Moon  is  a  fecondary  Planet  to  the  Earth,  and  per-' 
forms    her  Revolution    round    it,    in  fomewhat  lefe  than   28 
Days,  at  about  tliirty  Diameters  of  the  Eartli's  Diftance  from 
it ;   and  in  the  Space  of  a  Year  is  carry'd  abng  with  the 
Earth  round  tlie  Sun. 

*  Jttplicr  has  four  Satellites  attending  him.  The  firft  or 
innermoft  of  which  performs  its  Revolution  in  about  i  Day 
184  Hours,  at  a  Diftance  from  the  Center  of  that  Planet 
equal  to  about  5  4  Semi-diameters  of  Jupiter's  Body.  The 
next  Satellite  revolves  round  Jupiter  in  about  13  Days  13  f 
Hours,  at  the  Diftance  from  Jupiter  of  about  9  of  that  Ph- 
net's  Semi-diameters.  The  third  performs  its  Period  nearly  in 
7  Days  3  I  Hours,  at  the  Diftance  of  about  14  ^  Semi-diame- 
ters.  The  fourth,  which  is  the  outermoft,  makes  its  Perio4 
in  about  16  Days  16  {  Hours,  at  a  Diftance  of  about  25  { 
Semi-diameters. 

Saturn  has  five  Satellites  attending  him,  which  perform 
their  Periods  round  him  as  follows.  ^  The  innermoft  is  diftant 
about  4^  of  Saturn's  Semi-diameters,  and  revolves  round  him  in 
about  1  Day  21  7  Hours.  The  next  is  diftant  about  5"  i  Se- 
mi-diameters, and  makes  its  Period  in  2  Days  17  \  Hours. 
The  third  is  about  8  Semi*dian)etera  diftant|  and  performs  it9 
^Revolution  in  near  4  Days  11^  Hours.  The  fourth  is  near 
18  I  Semi*diametera  diftant|  afid  mpves  fpnt^Smitm  in  tbout 
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[5  Days  22^  Hours,     The  outcrmoft  is  rcoioved  to  the   Di- 
^  fiance  of  56  Semi 'diameters,   :ind  makci    its   Revoltition   ia 
about  79  Dnys  7 j  Hours,     fiefides  thd'e  Satellites,  there  beloi^ 
^  "^^  jWirm  another  Body  of  a  very  fmgular  Kind.     This  is  a 
ining,  broad  and  flat  Ring,,  which  encompaflcth  the  Planet 
»iind  about,  without  adhering  in  any  Place  to  its  Body.     But 
vhat  Lam  this  Ring  is  fubjcc^  to,  or  what  Ufes  it  may  ferve^ 

S  unknown. 
Reafon  for  taking  fuch  particular  Notice  of  the  Di« 
of  the  primary  Planets  from  the  Sun,  and  of  the  fe- 
rj  Planets  from  their  refpedive  Primaries,  is  this;  thefe 
fStifenl  Diftances  are  requifite  to  .be:  Icnown,  in  order  to  ap- 
prehend more  clearly  the  Excellency  tf  the  Coptmican  Syftem  ; 
.according  to  which  the  Motions  of  all  the  Planets,  both  Pri- 
tpiar^  and  Secondary,  are  regulated  by  one  general  Law,  vlz» 
The  Squares  of  the  periodical  Times  of 

the    \   SaSndarv    \  Planets  are  one  to  another,  as  the  Cubes 

re 
,pf  their  Diftances  from  the    {   Center  of  their  Primary. 

,  Far  beyond  this  Solar  Syftem  are  placed  the.  fixed  Scirs,  at 

ifoch  an  immenfe  Diftance,  that  the  bcft  Tclcfcopes  reprefent 

^fhem  but  as  Points :  They  are  called  fixed  Stars,  becaufe  from 

;all  Ages  they  have  not  been  obferved  to  change  their  Situation. 

^Hence,  fays  Mr.  JVellSy  it  is  ufual  to  denote  the  Place  of  any 

fof  the  intermediate  Celeftiai  Bodies,  by  ailigning  what  Part 

f>f  the  Sphere  of  the  fixed  Stars  they  appear  to  us  to  be  in^ 

or  more  properly  under*    And  accordingly  it  is  ufual  to  di- 

Ainguifh  that  Tra£t  of  the  Sphere  of  the  fixed  Stars,  under  - 

which  all  the  Planets  move,  by  the  Afterifms  or  Confiellati- 

ons  that  lie  in  that  Trad;    which  being  fancy'd  to  repreftnt 

frveral  Things^  are  therefore  called   Signs  \   and  becaufe  the 

Things  reprefented  by  them  are  moft  of  them  f  IMul^'jmr 

■  Animals,  hence  all  this  Tra6l  is  ftil'd  the  Zodiac.    Now  the 

'  Orbiu  wherein  the  Earth  performs  its  annual   Period  (and 

^  which  the  Sun  feems  to  move  round  every  Year)  runt  under 

I  the  very  middle  of  the  Zodiac  j  whence  this  middle  Pkrt  of 

i-  the  Zodiac  is  of  fpecial  Note  in  Attronomy,  and  is  therefore 

Idiftinguiflied  by  a  peculiar  Name,  being  called  the  Ecliptic. 

jThis,  as  well  as  the  whole  Zodiac,  b  divided  into  twelve 

iParts,  diftingui(h*d  by  the  Cenftelktim  or  Sign^  to  which  each 

Part  was  formerly  affigned.    The  Names  and  Chara^s  of 

£ud  Signs  are  as  fojlowi. 

Aries* 

7*^  A  Grak  Word,  tupSfi^g  Bvkg  Creatwet^ 
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Arm.  TduruT*      Gemni,      Cancer*  Li§.      Firg9.  Z/Jrv. 

Y  b               H              SB            ^          .*!!            ^ 

Sctrfiix  Sagittarius.        Cepricornus*        Aftutrims*  PiJUsM 

01  *                         VS                      S                   X 

From  the  Obfcrvations  of  tliofe  who  have  endeavoured  to 
find  the  Parallax  of  the  Earth's  Orbit,  it  may  be  demonftn- 
tedy  that  the  neareft  of  the  fixed  Stars  are  at  kaft  f oo,coo 
Times  fanher  from  us,  than  we  are  from  the  Sun.  Nay  fo 
inconceivable  is  the  Space  betwixt  us  and  them,  that  Aftro- 
nomers  have  computed  the  Diftance  of  SiritiSy  or  the  Dog- 
Star,  which  is  thought  the  neareft,  to  be  no  leis  than 
2)200000,000000  Mile$,  /.  /.  two  Billions  and  two  hundred 
thouiand  Millions  of  Miles.  So  that  a  Cannon-Bali  in  its 
fwifteft  Motion,  would  be  above  fix  hundred  thou£uid  Years 
in  travelling  to  it* 

If  a  Spedator  was  placed  as  ne^^r  to  any  fixed  Star  as  we 
are  to  the  Sun,  that  Star  would  in  all  Probability  appear  to 
him  as  big  as  the  Sun  appears  to  us ;  and  our  Sun  would 
tscm  no  bigger  than  a  fixed  Star.  Since  the  Sun  therefore 
difFereth  nothing  from  a  fixed  Star,  why  may  not  the  fixed 
Stars  be  reckoned  as  fo  many  Suns,  and  every  Star  be  fup- 
pofed  the  Center  to  a  Syftem  of  inhabited  Planets  and  Worlds 
Kke  ours  ?  For  who  can  conceive  that  all  thofe  noble  and 
majeilic  Globes  were  only  intended  as  Lights  or  Ornaments 
to  this  diminutive  Ball  which  we  inhabit  ? 

But  thefe  grand  Obje£ls !  thefe  amazing  Syflems  !  tbctr 
Numbers,  Motions,  Magnitudes  .'  are  much  too  vaft  and  too 
fublimc  for  the  Capacity  of  the  human  Mind  to  form  an  ade- 
quate Conception  of  them.  Yet  let  me  hope  that  you  will 
fo  contemplate  them,  as  to  raife  and  kindle  in  your  Heart, 
Love,  Praifc,  and  Adoration  to  the  fuprcme  Creator. 
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■:         PART      IV. 

CHRONOLOGY 

AND 

HISTORY. 

Gavirrur.    PupiL 

G.TTITHERTO,  my  young  Pupil^  I  have  confined 
X.X.  n^y'^f  ^o  fuch  Inftrualons  as  may  be  ftiled  Preli- 
minaryy  and  were  intended  to  prepare  you  for  Studies  cf 
a  higher  Nature.  It  now  remains  that  I  enter  updn  the  more 
important  Part  of  my  Taflc ;  to  principle  your  Mind  with 
found  Knowledge,  to  form  you  to  Wifilom  and  Virtue,  and 

fiide  you  thro'  cTie  Paths  of  Learning  and  the  Sciences*  t/bif 
flatter  myfelf  with  the  fame  ready  Attention  here,  die  £une 
Deiire  to  learn  and  improve,  as  I  have  all  along  experieo^ 
in  the  Courfe  of  the  LefTons  already  given  you  i 

P.  Doubtlefs  you  may  \  for  in  our  fevend  Converfationt 
together,  you  have  frequently  intimated,  that  the  Subjedi 
then  handled,  tho'  ufeful  in  themfelvcs,  yet  chiefly  merited 
Attention,  as  preparatory  to  other  Things  of  greater  Mo- 
ment and  Confeqi/ence.  This  Conflderation  made  me  Itflea 
to  you  with  Pleafure,  and  I  have  waited  impatiently  for  dw 
Time  when  I  was  to  enter  upon  more  fcrious  Studies. 
~  C  1  am  pleafcd  to  find  you  fo  well  difpofed.  You  dii^ 
cover  a  Judgment  and  Underftanding  much  above  yoiir 
Years ;  and  as  I  plainly  fee  that  my  pad  In(lru£tions  have  net 
been  wholly  unprofitable,  I  proceed  with  the  greater  Chearfiil- 
nefs.  And  now  that  I  am  to  lead  you  reeularlv  tnro'  the  moflt  im- 
portant Branches  of  human  Learnin?^  I  (hall  begin  with  giving 
you  Direfiions  for  that  Study,  which  above  aU  others  conduces 
to  make  a  Man  knowine,  prudent  and  virtuous.  For  this  is 
the  capital  Point  in  Education,  and  what  ought  to  be  efta- 
bliOied  as  the  Ground-work  of  all  our  other  Improvement?, 
if  we  mean  that  they  ihall  be  either  profitable  to  ourfclves. 
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or  thofe  with  whom  we  convcrfc.  And  indeed  when  Ae 
Principles  of  Virtue  and  Prudence  arc  once  thoroughly  fet- 
tled in  the  Mind,  there  will  he  little  Difficulty  in  furnifhing 
it  with  other  ufeful  Parts  of  Knowledge.  For  the  Obftruc- 
tions  commonly  met  with  in  condudting  Youth  through  the 
Scitnccp,  arc  <»win^  for  the  moft  part  to  a  Difguft,  or  want 
of  Kelifh  i\nd  Inclination.  T>iit  a  Mmd  that  is  well  feafoned 
with  worthy  niui  ccMnmcndnblc  Sentiments,  will  hardly  give 
way  to  Imprcflions  To  liurtfiil  and  injurious  to  itfelf. 

P.  1  am  j^erfL-tlrily  O.tislicd  of  the  Truth  of  what  j-ou  /ay ; 
nav,  and  h:ivc  often  rcfledcd  within  myfelf,  that  the  Anxiety 
my  Parent;  difcovercd  about  my  Progrefs  in  Study,  muit 
proceed  from  their  knowing  it  to  he  for  my  Good.  I  had 
obfcrvcd  them  tender  and  car-jful  of  mc  in  everything,  af- 
fli«5!:ed  w!ien  I  was  ficlc  or  in  Pain,  and  pleafcd  when  I  be- 
haved well,  fc)  as  to  defervc  Commendation  from  others.  All 
this  led  mc  to  conclude,  that  my  Profit  was  their  chief  Aini 
in  every  thing  they  did  relating  to  me.  I  am  therefore  dv- 
liMU'.d  lo  hcnr  you  now  mention  a  Study,  that  will  fcrvc  tc 
make  mc  more  knowing  and  prudent,  and  by  convincing 
nio  th;it  it  is  f.)r  mv  own  Advantage  to  purfue  Learning  and 
IndiLuiion,  concjuer  anv  Rrluchince  that  mny  Hill  hanir  aLK)ut 
me,  and  add  Spurs  to  my  Indultry.  But  wliat  Study  do  )  ou 
mean  ? 

C.  1  n-.onn  the  Study  of  Fliftory. 

7^  Oi'  lliflory !  How  dues  that  tend  to  make  one  knowin.T 
and  virtuous  ? 

G,  Have  Patienrc  :  thcfe  things  muft  be  unfolded  by  De- 
gree.^, t!iat  you  \v.:\y  fee  Step  by  Step  the  Advant.iee.s  to  bo 
di;ii\('.Mi.'»r.',  ilv^  Jiraneh  oF  Learning:,  and  comprehend  iho- 
roii;\hlv  the  r.wAw  valuable  Pur|:C)i'cs  to  which  it  fervcs. 

J^.  I  .\rA  r.'tz  v.. ''(!!••  a  StiiinLicr  to  Hiftory;  for  I  c^ften  take 
Plcai'iiic*  in  reaJiiij  :)v  niV'-lF  what  is  related  of  the  arK:ici<: 
lim;  i.ts,  efpcciai;;  ct  t'vj  iit'tfL  I'.iul  Romans^  and  am  toic- 
rahlv  v/e:l  r.ajnaintcd  wi:li  moll  of  their  ereat  Men. 

G.  So  mui  h  the  better:  ycvj  will  rt!i(h  the  more  the  Lcl- 
fons  I  am  to  give  vou  upon  tliis  Subjcdt.  For  as  I  fii.ill  c:i!v 
remind  you  o\  KaCis  \<  ;i  know  already,  and  accompany  them 
Vrirh  Relleelions  wl.Ui  prol\ir.!v  did  not  occur  to  vou  i; 
reading:;  y^..u  wijl  no  doubt  be  plcafed  to  view  them  a;iain  i:: 
new  I^i;.»hts,  and  fiiru  ;:i:djd  with  quite  new  Circumtbncc>. 
It  will  be  no  ReiLeiiun  upon  your  Judgment,  if  I  fiippi.J:; 
that  Wars,  Battles,  and  the  Ihining  Exploits  of  the  HerOv'S 
of  Antiquiiy,  h.:\e  liilherto  feemcd  moft  worthy  of  yo«! 
Attention.     It  is  natural  fjr  thefe  Things  to  leave  a  ftrorg 
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Impreffion  upon  young  Minds  ;  nor  ought  we  to  ^^'ondcr  at 
it,  Qnce  even  Men  of  riper  Years  are  very  apt  to  be  mifled 
by  them.  How  many  admire  the  Charaftcrs  of  Alexander  Tiwd 
jfulius  CafaKj  as  the  moft  illuftrious  in  ancient  Story,  purely 
on  Account  of  the  many  Victories  they  gained,  and  the  great 
military  Renown  they  left  behind  them  !  They  never  con- 
fider  them  as  the  Authors  of  Mifery  to  Thouf^inds,  as  layinfic 
wafte  Countries  out  of  Wantonnefs  and  Ambition,  fprcading 
Defolation  whprc-ever  they  came,  and  depriving  Multitudes 
of  what  they  held  moft  dear  and  valuable.  Thefc,  I  fay,  are 
Reflections,  that  often  efcape  the  more  wife  and  knowing  ; 
much  Icfs  are  they  to  be  expeded  from  young  Minds,  dazzled 
with  the  Luftre  of  their  great  AiUons.  I  therefore  readily 
cxcufe  you^  if  in  reading  the  Lives  of  thcfc  renowned  Com- 
manders, and  others  mentioned  in  Hiftory,  you  have  pafled 
fuch  a  Judgment  upon  Men  and  Things,  as  was  natural  to 
your  Age,  and  the  yet  imperfect  State  of  your  Undcrftand- 
ing.  But  it  is  now  Time  to  remove  thefe  Prejudices,  imd 
teach  you  to  diftinguifli  between  what  is  really  valuable  in  a 
Character,  and  what  defcrving  of  Cenfure;  that  while  you 
do  Juftice  to  Abilities,  Valour,  and  Prudence,  as  Talents  in 
themfelvcs  worthy  of  Elltom,  you  may  not  fail  to  condemn 
the  Mifapplication  of  them.  For  how  different  is  the  Man, 
who  employs  great  Qualifications  in  advancing  the  Caufe  of 
Virtue,  and  promoting  the  F^appinefs  of  Mankind,  from  him 
who  makts  them  fubfcrvicnt  to  the  C-Jratificuion  of  his  own 
Vices  and  PafTions,  and  by  his  funerior  Abilities,  is  only 
led  to  do  the  greater  Mirdiicf?  But  bcfulcs  correcting 
the  wrong  Notions  you  may  have  formed  by  an  ovcr-hafty 
Decifion,  and  conduiSlng  your  Judgment  aright  with  regard 
to  paft  l>anf.ictions  ;  it  is  alfo  my  Buiincf^  to  inftrucl  you, 
how  you  are  to  manage  the  Study  of  Hiftory,  that  it  may 
furnifh  you  with  Maxims  of  Prudence  and  \Vifdom  for  the 
Condudk  of  Liie,  fupply  Motives  to  Virtue,  and  beg<it  a 
Deteftation  of  Vice. 

P.  You  lay  before  mc  a  very  aTCcable  Piofpcif},  and  re- 
commend a  Part  of  Knowledge  than  which  nothing  can  ap- 
pear more  amiable.  Nay,  1  begin  already  to  view  Things 
with    other    Kvls   than   formerly,  and    am   impatient  to  hear 

{'our  Directions  lor    the  Prollcution   of  a  Study,  fiom  which 
am  like  to  di'rive  fo  r.uny  Advantaaes. 
G\  Nor  fliall  you  wait  long  f(»r  the  Sati.^faclion  you  defirc. 
It  were  Injuftice  to  deny  giving  all  poftible   AiHftance  to  one, 
who  difeovers  fo  high  a  Rclilh  for  ihtfe  Studies,  and  fo  un- 
common a  Capacity  of  Improvement,     J   ihall  begin  there- 
fore 
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fore  wrth  obferving,  that  Hiftory  ought  to  precede  mofi  i^et 
I'arU  of  Lear ni rig,  and  prepare  the  Way  for  ihem.  \t  it 
remarkably  t- V' "  ^^  rhe  Capacities  of  Yout^u  .  ■■^^  '.'..j  '-  t' . 
MaJie  and  Conftitution  of  their  Minds.  For  Ae  reading^ 
Htftory,  ferves  not  only  to  infiru£^y  but  alfo  to  enteltain  ;  and 
the  great  Secret  of  Education  lies,  in  knowii^  how  to  reodcr 
Learning  agreeable,  that  the  Mind  may  find  in  it  ioihethinK 
inritine  and  captivatinp;,  and  be  drawn  to  the  Purftut  of  S 
from  Liking  and  Inchnation.  Befides,  no  Study  is  beititt 
adapted  tov^urds  exciting  Curiofiry,  whrch  4s  but  an  Ap^ 
petite  after  Knowledge,  and  therefore  ought  carcfuOj  to 
be  dieriflied.  Confider  then,  my  dear  PUfMl,  that  by  iead<« 
ing  Hiilory,  you  will  enrich  your  Memory  with  a  great 
Variety  of  agreeable  and  ufeful  r  ads,  which  while  Aey  gra- 
tify your  Cunofity,  will  at  the  fame  time  contribute  to  form 
your  Heart  and  Uadcrftanding.  Reflect  only  upon  your  own 
Mind,  and  the  Inclinations  you  therein  feeh  When  any 
new  and  uncommon  Objedt  is  prefcnted  to  you,  how  impa- 
tient are  you  to  examine  all  its  Parts,  and  be  infbnned  of  its 
Nature  and  U(e  ?  You  take  a  Pleafure  in  extending  your  Ac- 

Juain^nce  among  your  Companions,  and  learning  all  their 
)iverfions.  This  is  a  commendable  Inclination,  and  highly 
defenrin^  of  Encouragement.  All  I  want  is,  to  dire£l  this 
Bent  aright,  and  apply  it  to  noble  and  worthy  Purfuits.  If 
the  limited  Acquaintance  you  have  in  the  World,  the  Ob* 
jedb  that  furround  you  within  fo  fmall  an  Extent,  and  fomc 
minute  Tranfaftions  of  prefcnt  Times,  fuinifli  Matter  of  In- 
quiry and  Amufement,  and  are  fuiHcient  to  excite  your  Cu^ 
riofity :  how  much  greater  Delight  may  you  reafonably  pro- 
pofe  to  yourfelf,  in  extending  the  Bounds  of  this  Knowkoge^ 
by  taking  a  View  of  the  Purfuits,  Employments,  and  Indi- 
nations  of  Men  of  all  Ages  and  Conditions  ;  by  travelling  in- 
to diftant  Nations,  traverfing  the  vaft  Regions  of  the  iJni- 
vcrfe,  and  carrying  your  Rcfearchcs  back  through  the  long 
Series  of  Ages  which  have  fucceedcd  one  another  Cnce  the 
Creation  of  the  World  ?  TTiefe  great  Advantages  you  will 
attain  "by  the  Study  of  Hiftory.  It  lays  open  to  you  all 
Countries,  Times,  and  Tranfa£tions,  and  makes  you  in  a 
Manner,  an  Eye-Witnefs  to  the  aftonifhing  Changes  and  Re- 
volutions that  have  from  time  to  time  happened  in  the 
World.  By  perufing  the  Records  of  paft  Ages,  we  carry 
ourfelves  back  to  the  firft  Oridnal  of  things,^  and  enter  upon 
a  new  Kind  of  Exiftence.  we  fee  the  l^rld  fifing  out  of 
nothing, -behold  how  it  was  governed  in  its  Infancy,  how 
overflowed  and  defiroyed  in  a  Deluge  of  Water^  and  ajain 
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t^epeopled.  We  trace  the  firft  Inftitution  and  Eftablifliinent 
of  Kingdoms  and  Common  wealths,  oUervc  how  they  rofet 
flouriflicd)  and  decayed,  and  enter  into  a  kind  of  Intimaor 
and  Correfpondence  with  the  feveral  great  Men  who  contn^ 
buted  to  thefe  mighty  Revolutions.  And  here  it  is  chiefly, 
that  by  taking  a  View  of  the  A£lions  and  Behaviour  of  thofe 
that  have  gone  before  us,  and  examining  into  their  Alchieve* 
mentSy  Virtues,  *and  Faults,  the  Mind  comes  to  be  furniflied 
with  prudent  Maxims  and  Reficdions,  and  is  enabled  tp 
form  wife  and  unerring  Rules  for  the  Condo&  of  Life,  both 
in  a  private  and  public  Capacity. 

P.  I  (hould  be  elad  to  be  informed  in  what  Manner  thefe 
Maxims  and  Regulations  of  Life  are  to  be  got  from  the  read-' 
ing  of  Hiftory,  that  I  may  know  how  to  apply  to  it  with  moiv- 
Profit*  ^  ....  -.    •  / 

G.  This  is  an  ample  Subjed,  were  I  to  handle  it  in  its  |uU 
Extent ;  but  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  to  ibme  impor*" 
tant  Refledions,  fuch  as  will  point  out  in  the  moft  obviqua 
Manner  what  you  defire  to  know.  And  firft,  as  Hiftory  is 
a  Reprefentation  of  Mankind,  in  all  the  various  Circum^ 
fbnces  and  Conditions  of  Life }  and  lays  before  us  their  Cha- 
ra^brs,  Counfels,  Defigns,  and  the  Refults  of  themi  tfaia 
apparently  tends  to  the  Enlargement  of  the  Underftaoding^- 
and  will  prove  the  heft  Security  againft  die  Prejudices  and. 
falfe  Impreffions  Men  are  apt  to  contrad  firom  £ducatio% 
and  the  prevailing  Vices  of  die  Age  in  which  tbey  live,  k 
is  aimed  impoffible  for  young  Minds,  not  to  receive  a  ftroiU( 
Tindure  from  the  Manners  and  Opinions  of  thole  witb 
whom  they  converfe.  And  if  Riches,  Honount  and  dw 
Sfdendor  of  a  public  Life,  are  the  grand  ObjeQs  of  Purfuit» 
and  draw  after  them  die  Ap{riaufe  of  Mankind^  it  is  cafir  to 
conceive  what  Efied  this  will  have,  and  how  early  we  umSi 
b^in  to  give  way  to  the  Impreffions  of  Ambition  and  Ava^ 
rice.  We  fee  great  Court  paid  to  Men  of  Wealth  aad 
Power,  they  are  flattered  and  extolled  by  all  that  appreach 
them,*  and  are  fo  far  the  Obje&s  of  utliverial  Efteem,  'dot 
the  reft  of  Mankind  feem  sMnoitious  of  ihariog  their  Favour^ 
and  pride  themfelves  in  being.of  die  Number  of  their  Friends* 
Hence  we  are  led  to  look  upon  that  as  really  valuable,  which 
vre  fee  everv  body  (itt  a  Value  upon ;  and  to  affix  Ideas  of 
Worth  and  Dignity  to  thefe  external  Advantages  of  XJfe» 
that  make  no  Fart  of,  nor  depend  upon  ourfelvcs.  Novi^ 
by  looking  into  the  Tranfafkioiis  of  paft  Agss»  we  fluU  ba 
beft  enabled  to  corre£L  thefe  miftaken  Norions»  and  form  a 
true  Judgment  of  what  ii  definrvtng  of^Admiiadon  and  PraiCe. 
Vol.  L  Z  VQt 
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For  Hiftocy  preients  us  widi  many  Eamplet  of  Bia  nAo 
made  a  nigbhr  Noife  in  the  World,  were  hifddf  botev- 
ed  in  tbelr  Lives,  and  oafled  thro*  the  greaCeft  Dignities 
but  are  now  covered  with  infamy  and  Reproiidi :  wlttle  odien, 
in  the  odm  Enjoyment  of  a  private  Life,  withoirt  any  diing 
of  that  external  Pomp  which  dazzles  vulgar  Minds,  were 
the  Ddieht  of  all  that  knew  them,  and  have  left  belmii 
dicm  a  Name  grateful  to  Pofterity.  The  Reafon  is  plain.  & 
is  not  a  Man's  Sution,  but  the  Virtues  wiiich  adorn  his  Sta- 
tion, that  recommend  him  to  the  Approbation  of  the  Difin- 
terefted  and  Wife.  And  therefore,  if  you  are  ambitious  of 
»  rational  and  laftihg  Efteem,  the  Experience  of  former  Times 
will  teach  vou  to  afpire,  not  fo  much  after  Places  of  Rank 
and  Diftinoion,  as  thofe  Accompliihroents  which  will  en- 
able you  to  pafs  through  Life  with  Dignity  and  Applaufe. 
For  thus  adorned,  you  cannot  even  in  a  private  Station  be 
without  Honour ;  and  if  called  to  public  Employments,  muft 
acquire  accumulated  Praife.  Refle<£l  then  within  yourfelf, 
whether  it  is  not  one  of  the  moft  important  Leflbns  of  human 
Life,  thus  to  arm  die  Mind  againft  popular  Errors,  and  the 
infinuating  Language  of  the  Paffions ;  and  difpofe  it  to  hear- 
ken to  the  calm  Voice  of  Reafon  and  Truth.  For  thus  will 
Men  know  how  to  pafs  a  found  Judgment  upon  great  and 
eood  Adions,  and  finding  that  Virtue  and  Probity  are  the  only 
Way  to  folid  and  true  Renown,  will  begin  with  eftablifliing 
tbefe  as  the  Foundation  of  their  After^condudt. 

And  as  Hiftory  in  this  Manner  dire£b  to  the  Purfuit  of 
what  is  truly  great  and  Praife -worthy,  fo  will  it  prove  the 
beft  Guide  to  conduct  us  thro'  all  the  Intricacies  of  Life. 
For  here  we  (hall  fee  what  Meafures  and  Counfels  make  the 
Iflues  of  things  fortunate,  and  what  kind  of  Behaviour  it  is, 
that  involves  the  Authors  of  it  in  Ruin.  Above  all  we  ihall 
be  taught  to  be  diffident  of  ourfelvcs,  and  to  euard  againft 
our  PadlHons  as  our  moft  dangerous  Enemies.  For  there  is  a 
certain  Impotence  of  Mind,  which  by  making  Men  Slaves 
to  the  prefent  prevailing  Inclination,  not  only  works  Havock 
and  DeftruSion  in  Families,  but  has  often  laid  whole  Coun- 
tries and  Kingdoms  defolate.  And  the  Examples  of  this  Kind, 
which  frequently  occur  in  Hiftory,  are  moft  likely  to  put 
Men  upon  their  Guard,  and  make  them  fenfible  of  the  great 
Importance  of  Continence  and  Moderation.  It  is  the  firft 
Part  of  Wifilem,  (ays  a  celebrated  Poet,  not  to  be  a  Fool ; 
and  in  like  Maimer,  it  is  the  firft  Part  of  Virtue  to  ftren|;then 
the  Mind  againft  the  Attacks  of  Vice,  and  fecure  an  the 
A\enues  by  which  it  might  make  its  Approaches.    A  Man 

who 
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vrho  has  attained  to  a  thorough  Command  over  himfelf,  and 
knows  when   to   indulge,  and   when  to  reprels   his  Defires, 
builds  his  Happinefs  on  a  firm  and    unOiaken  Foundation  ; 
and  by  eflabllfbiiig   Peace  within,  fecures  a  Tranquility  not 
fubjed  to   be  ruffled  by   the   Storms  and  Sallies  of  Paffion* 
Thefc  and  fuch  like  Maxims  of  Prudence  delineated  in  Hif 
tory,  and  which  the  Reading  of  it  often  fuggefts,  will  teach 
you  to  begin   with  yourfelf  betimes,    t9  take  an  Account  of 
your   own   Mind,    its  Inclinations,   Appetites,  and   Defires ; 
that  you  may  thereby  eftablilh  that  Subordination  of  its  Powers 
to  Reafon,  that  entire  Harmony  of  AfFeftions,  which  is  the 
Source  of  Virtue,  and  a  well-rigulatcd  Life.      And   here  let 
me  oSferve  to  you,  that  by  this  Means  you  will  not  only  be 
qualified   to  acquit  yourfelf  with  Applaufe  in  every  Gharader, 
when  you  come  to  enter  upon  the  greater  Scenes  of  Life  j 
but  will  be  alfo  reconciled  to  fuch  prefent  Accidents  and  Oc- 
currences, as   may  hitherto  perhaps  have  given  you  no  fmall 
Mortification.     To  illuAratc  my   Meaning  by  a  familiar  In- 
ftance.     You  have  Parents  that  are  extremely  indulgent,  and 
every  Day  give  Proofs  of  their   Love  and  AfFe<^ion  for  you, 
and  yet  they  do  not  think  fit  to  gratify  you  in  all   your  De- 
fires.     When   you  afk   for  new  Cloaths,  the  Demand   is  not 
always  granted ;    and   if  a  youthful  Vanity  prompts  you  to 
afpire  after  every  Piece  of  Finery  that  prevails  among  thofe 
of  your  Age,  they  now  and  then  check  the  growing  Incli- 
nation, and   you  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  Kefuial.     On 
thefe  Occafions,   you  are  fometimes  no  doubt  greatly  difguft- 
cd,    and  tempted  to   think   the  Behaviour   or  your  Parents 
harfh,  uni^afonable,  and  fevere.     But  when  by  the  Study  here 
recommended,  you  fee  the  ill  Confcquences  of  a  Man's  not 
being  ufed  early  to  Oppofition  and  Contradi£Hon ;  that  there- 
by ill  Habits  a:e  apt  to  grow  upon  him,  and  he  becomes  quite 
unfit  for  the  Pradice  of  that  Self-denial  and  Reftraint,   for 
which  there  is  fo  frequent  Occafion  in  Life  ;    you  will  then 
own  and  approve  the  Wifdom   of  your  Parents,  in  accuftom- 
ing  you   bcumes  to  this  Virtue,  and  think  it  a  Happinefs,  that 
there  is  already  fome  Foundation  laid  for  that  Command  and 
Maficry  over  yourfelf,  which  it  muft   henceforward  be  one 
great  Aim  of  your  Life  to  acquire. 

P.  Indeed  you  here  propofe  an  Example,  that  leaves  a  very 
ftrong  Imprefiion  upon  my  Mind ;  and  had  this  Reflexion  ever 
occurred  to  me  before,  it  might  have  prevented  many  Mortifica- 
tions and  Heart-burnings^  that  were  for  the  time  at  leaft  very 
irkfomc  to  bear. 

Z  2  G.  It 
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G.  It  is  well  that  you  bqrin  already  to  be  convinced  of 
tbcfe  Truths.  Experience  and  Obfervation  will  I  doubt  not 
contribute  to  root  them  deeply  in  your  Mind.  But  to  return 
to  our  Subject.  As  from  what  has  been  already  faid  you  fee, 
that  Hiftory  beft  teaches  what  is  honourable  and  becoming 
in  ail  the  various  Stitions  of  Life,  and  how  a  Man  may  ac- 
quit himfelf  with  Dignity,  if  Fortune  fmiles  upon  him,  and 
recommends  him  to  Places  of  Credit  and  Power  ;  fo  will  it 
give  you  the  trueft  Infight  into  the  Inffability  of  human 
things,  and  thereby  prepure  you  for  thofe  Revolurions  and 
Changes,  which  in  the  Courfe  of  Life  may  happen.  For 
when  you  lobk  back  into  the  Annals  of  paft  Ages,  you  fee 
not  only  particular  Men  and  Families  experience  ihcie  Alte- 
rations, but  even  mighty  Kingdoms,  and  potent  Empires, 
have  undergone  the  fame  Fate.  Greece  and  Reme^  heretofore 
famous  for  their  invincible  Armies,  renowned  Commanders, 
and  the  Extent  of  their  Dominions,  are  now  brought  to  a 
Level  with  other  Nations,  yea  funk  into  the  moft  abjccl  State 
of  Slavery.  The  Arts  and  Sciences  that  flouriihed  in  fo 
eminent  a  Degree  among  them,  and  fpread  their  Reputation 
fo  far,  are  in  a  great  meafare  difperfed  into  other  Countries, 
and  have  contributed  to  raife  them  out  of  the  Obfcurity  in 
which  they  were  long  involved.  And  if  great  and  powerful 
Stites  are  not  exempt  from  thcfe  Changes,  well  may  we  ex- 
peft  them  in  the  Fortunes  of  particular  Men.  And  how  ufe- 
ful  muft  that  Study  be,  which  not  only  teaches  us  to  acquit 
ourfelves  well,  upon  any  fuddcn  Elevation  and  Succefs ;  but 
alio  arms  us  againft  the  adverfe  Accidents  of  Life,  fo  that  no 
Revtrfc  of  Fortune  fhall  be  able  to  break  the  Harmony  of 
out  Minds?  For  here  we  meet  with  many  Examples  of  Men, 
who  after  fupporting  public  Stations  with  Honour,  have 
ihone  out  no  lefs  iliuftrious  in  private  Life  :  others  again, 
finking  fuddcniy  from  Riches  to  Poverty,  have  by  their  Be- 
haviour adilcd  a  Dignity  to  their  low  and  depreffed  Condi- 
tion. Thefc  arc  the  Models  which  Hiftory  lays  bc:brc  you, 
and  by  following  thefc  you  will  make  yourfelf  great,  wife, 
and  eftecmcd,  in  every  ophere  of  Life.  If  called  to  public 
Employments,  you  will  know  how  to  fill  them  with  Luftre ; 
and  being  well  apprized  of  the  Inftability  of  human  AflTairs, 
will  not  fufFer  any  Attachments  to  grow  upon  you,  that  by 
a  Reverfe  of  Fortune  might  dtftroy  the  Balance  within.  A 
Mind  rlphtlv  conftiiutc»lj  is  not  intoxicated  with  Profptrity  ; 
but  ftiil  looking  forward,  and  forefceing  the  Poflibility  of  a 
Change,  difpufts  itfclf  to  fubmit  wiihout  Murmuring  or  Re- 
gret, 
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T  have  one  Obfervation  more  to  make  before  I  leave  thig 
Subjed,  and  it  is :  That  H'lilory  acquaints  us  with  the  diffe* 
rent  Chara<Sters  of  Men,  and  lavs  before  us  their  Views,  In- 
terefts,  and  Defigns,  By  this  Nleans  we  become  inftruded  in 
the  feveral  Windings  and  Labyrinths  of  the  Human  Heart, 
and  may  be  faid  to  enter  into  the  Commerce  of  the  Worlds 
before  we  meddle  with  the  Bufuicfs  and  Tranfa6tions  of  it* 
And  of  how  great  Advantage  this  may  be  in  the  future  Con* 
du<S  of  your  Life,  will  not  need  many  Words  to  explain. 
Were  you  fent  abroad  into  the  World,  quite  a  Stranger  to  the 
Manners  and  Cul^oms  of  it,  and  unacquainted  with  the  Dif- 
pofitions  and  CharatSicrs  of  Mankind,  you  would  be  liable  to 
be  deceived  in  every  Inftance,  and  could  not  attain  the  Ca- 
pacity of  judging  in  difficult  Circumftances  and  ConjunSures, 
hut  by  Experience  of  Errors  palt.  For  being  a  Stranger  to 
Deceit  yourfelf,  you  would  not  fufpecl  it  in  others,  and  by 
laying  vour  Heart  open  to  all  without  Diftindion,  would 
give  fcln(h  and  dcfigning  Men  an  Opportunity  of  drawing  you 
into  their  Snares.  Now  Hiftory  is  in  this  Cafe  a  fafeajid  fure 
Teacher  ;  for  there,  without  Hazard  to  ourfclves,  we  are 
made  wife  by  the  Experience  of  others.  We  fee  the  PafEons 
of  Mankind,  their  interfering  Intcrefts,  and  all  the  Artifices 
by  which  they  impofe  upon  one  another.  We  are  taught  to 
be  upon  our  Guard  aeainft  Flattery,  to  fliun  the  Contagion  of 
Vice,  to  difclaim  all  Commerce  with  the  Uiilblute  and  Aban- 
doned, and  aflbciatc  only  with  the  Wife  and  Good.  Tell 
me  whether  thefe  are  not  Advantages  you  ought  to  covet, 
and  whether  they  do  not  make  the  Study  of  Hiftory  appear 
well  worthy  of  your  Attention  ? 

P.  1  muft  be  very  flow  of  Apprehcnfion  indeed,  not  to 
own  this,  nor  are  you  to  wonder  after  the  Defcription  given, 
if  I  think  every  Hour  an  Age  till  I  enter  ferioufly  upon  this 
Part  of  Knowledge.  Begin  therefore  according  to  your  Pro- 
mife,  and  inftru6l  me  in  what  Manner  I  am  to  proceed,  fo  as 
to  draw  the  greatcft  Advantage  from  the  Study  I  am  to  enter 
upon. 

G,  That  is  properly  now  my  Tafl:,  and  accordingly  I  fet 
about  it  with  Joy.  And  here  let  nic  lirlt  obferve  to  you, 
that  as  Hiflory  is  a  Recital  of  paft  Events,  and  Occurrences 
that  have  been  carried  on  in  diflerent  Countries,  and  in  a  Se- 
ries of  Ages  the  one  fucceeding  the  other  }  in  order  to  reap  the 
Fruits  of  it  in  their  full  Extent  and  Maturity,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  have  fome  previous  Knowledge  of  the  Succeflion  of 
Times,  and  of  the  feveral  Nations  and  Kingdoms,  where  thefe 
Tranfaitions  took  place.    For  it  fo  happens,  that  ^the  Revo- 
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ludons  of  one  Age  often  give  rife  to,  and  are  ftri^  i 
ed  vfixh  thofe  of  another.  And  therefore  we  can  form  but  vtPf 
confufed  Notions  of  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  Empires,  and  tfaie 
Eftabliihment  of  States,  without  feme  fuch  general  Compre- 
henfion  c^  the  whole  Current  oi  Tune,  as  may  enable  us  to 
trace  out  diftin£Uv  the  Dependence  of  Events,  and  diftribiM 
them  into  thofe  Periods  and  Diviuons,  that  (hali  lay  the  whob 
Chain  of  paft  Tianfedlions  in  a  juft  and  orderly  Manner  before 
us.  This  is  that  Part  of  Knowledge  which  the  Learned  diC" 
tinguUh  by  the  Name  of  LhronoUoy  \  importing  a  Difcourfe 
concerning  Time.  In  like  manner,  the  Situation  of  King- 
doms in  refpe&  of  one  another,  and  their  different  Intercfts 
and  Views,  often  give  rife  to  Wars,  Devaftations,  and  other 
memorable  Occurrences;  infomuch  that  if  we  would  fee 
dearlir  into  the  Caufes  of  thofe  Quarrels  that  have  divided  the 
World,  and  comprehend  the  Motives  upon  which  the  feveral 
Princes  aSed,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  acquaint  ourfelves  with 
the  various  Diftributions  of  the  Earth,  the  Extent  of  Kir>g- 
doms  and  Commonwealths,  and  their  Subdivifions  and  [de- 
pendencies. For  thus  ihall  we  underftand  how  the  convenient 
DJtuation  of  one  Country  or  Province  in  rcfped  of  another, 
by  rouzing  the  Ambition  of  fome  neighbouring  State,  power- 
fill  and  aSpiring,  brought  on  mighty  Wars  and  Contentions, 
and  aggrandizing  one  Nation  at  the  Expence  of  another, 
paved  the  Way  to  the  greater  Empires.  But  this  laft  Branch 
of  Science,  known  by  the  Name  of  Geography^  having  been 
already  handled  in  a  preceding  Chapter,  I  ihall  fay  nothing 
more  of  it  here.  The  other  I  purpofely  rcfcrved  till  now, 
refolving  not  only  to  premife  it  as  an  Introduftion  to  Hiitory, 
but  alfo  to  make  it  ferve  for  a  Guide  to  conduct  you  through  the 
feveral  Periods  and  Divifions  of  it. 

P,  As  from  your  Manner  of  reprcfenting  Things,  I  fee 
clearly  into  the  Dependence  they  have  one  upon  another,  and 
that  Chronology  rouft  ncceflariiy  precede  Hiftory,  in  order  to 
throw  fome  needful  Illudrations  upon  it;  I  can  patiently  bear 
this  Interruption,  and  fufpend  my  Curiofity  after  Things  paft, 
until  I  carry  this  Guide  and  Condu<ilor  along  with  me. 

G.  And  in  return  I  promife  you  that  you  will  have  no 
Caufe  to  repent  it.  Now  Chronology,  as  I  faid  before,  is  a 
Science  that  takes  account  of  lime,  and  adjufts  it  to  paft 
Tranfaflions.  I  (ball  not  trouble  you  with  the  nice  Specula- 
tions of  Philofophers,  in  the  Definitions  they  have  endeavour- 
ed to  give  us  of  Time,  as  tending  rather  to  perplex  than  il- 
luftrate  the  Matter.  Let  it  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  the  Idea 
l>f  it  feems  to  rife  from^  the  Refledtion  of  our  own  Minds, 
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when  ia  (uming  our  Thou^ts  upmi  the  general  Courie  of 
Things,  we  confider  feme  as  preTent,  fome  as  paft^  and  fome 
as  to  come«  For  here  Confideration  is  had  of  various  Pe- 
riodsy  not  co-exiftent^  but  following  one  another  in  Siiio- 
ceffion  ;  and  the  Interval  between  any  two  of  thefe  Periods,  b 
*  what  we  properly  call  a  Space  of  Time.  The  general  Idea 
thus  explained,  it  will  be  eafy  to  trace  its  different  Shapes 
and  Modifications.  For  in  taking  account  of  things  paft^ 
they  appear  to  the  Mind  either  as  exifting  together,  or  as 
diibmt  from  one  another  by  various  Intervals.  And  when 
thefe  Intervals  come  to  be  compared,  fome  of  them  appear- 
ing longer  than  others,  and  thefe  longer  being  coniidered  as 
double  or  triple  the  (horter,  hence  we  get  the  Notion  of 
meafuring  one  Portion  of  Time  by  another,  than  whidi  no- 
thing can  tend  more  to  render  our  Ideas  of  it  clear  and  diT- 
tin£t.  For  when  any  Extent  of  Time  is  too  large  for  the 
Mind  to  take  in  at  once,  by  thus  confideringit  as  a Compo- 
fition  of  fome  lefler  Space,  and  equal  to  a  certain  Repetition  of  it, 
the  Idea  is  afcertained,  and  paifes  in  a  diflind  Review  of  all 
its  Parts  before  us.  But  then,  when  we  come  to  apply  thefe 
Meafures  to  Time,  either  as  running  on  in  continual  Suc- 
ceffion,  or  as  already  paft  and  gone,  we  find  ourfelves  loft  in 
an  unmeafurable  Depth,  and  meet  with  nothing  to  bound  us 
either  Way.  This  makes  it  neceflary  to  fix  upon  fome  deter-  , 
minate  Point  or  Points  in  this  infinite  Duration,  firom  which^ 
as  from  a  Beginning,  the  various  Meafures  of  Time,  as  Days, 
Months,  Years,  &c.  may  be  numbered  either  backwards  or 
forwards.  And  accordinely  feveral  Roots  or  Terms  of  this 
Kind  have  been  devifed  by  different  Nations,  as  they  happen- 
ed to  think  one  thine  or  another  more  worthy  of  Remem- 
brance, and  therefore  fit  to  give  a  Date  to  other  Tranfaftions. 
They  are  called  Epochas  or  ^ras,  as  being  a  kind  of  Refting* 
Place  for  the  Mind,  from  which  to  look  about  it,  and  begin  * 
its  Computations. 

Now  from  what  has  been  faid  you  will  readily  perceive, 
that  the  whole  Science  of  Chronology  may  be  fitly  divided  in- 
to two  Parts  or  Branches.  One  comprehending  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  various  Meafures  and  Periods  by  which  Time  is 
computed;  and  the  other  defcribing  the'  feveral  ^ras  and 
Epochas,  from  which,  according  *to  different  Nations,  Events 
are  dated.  For  by  knowing  thefe  two,  you  are  Mafter  of  the 
whole  Current  of  Time ;  sCi  being  not  only  able  to  calculate 
the  Len|th  of  any  Interval  or  Diftance,  but  alfo  by  compar- 
ing the  Computation  of  various  Ages  and  Kingdoms,  to  fit 
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diem  one  to  another,  and  by  adjufting  tbe  vliole  to  fan 
Standard  Period,  regulate  the  entire  Succeflka  of  pift  TnunCr 
afUons; 

P.  I  iee  it  evidently ;  and  as  the  Meafiiiei  and  Periods  of 
Time  feem  naturally  to  come  in  firft,  beii^  diole  by  which 
Vfc  compute  fixim  the  others,  I  (bouki  be  glad  that  ^you  bcg^ 
with  them* 

G*  I  defign  fo.  And  firft,  as  the  Idea  of  Time  in  geoeni 
is  acquired,  by  conGdering  the  Parts  of  Duration  as  eiiftii^ 
in  Succeffion,  and  diflant  from  one  another  by  feverai  Inter- 
vals ;  fo  the  Idea  of  any  particular  Time  or  Len|;th  of  Dura- 
tion, as  a  Day,  a  Month,  a  Year,  (^c.  is  obtained,  by  ob- 
ferving  certain  Appear^ces  uniformly  returning  at  regular 
lind  feemingly  equindifiant  Periods.  For  thus  we  get  the  No- 
tion of  equal  Spaces,  and  by  varioufly  multiplying  and  comr 
bining  thefe,  can  form  to  ourfeives  diflFcrent  Meafures  oif 
Time,  of  diflferent  Lengths,  according  to  the  £xie:cncy  of 
things*  Now  the  Motions  of  the  Sup  and  other  Heavenly 
Bodies,  by  reafon  of  their  Conftancy  and  Fquability,  eafily 
invited  Men  to  make  them  th.*  Standard  by  which  to  regulate 
thefe  feveral  Dimenflons.  And  bec^ufe  the  apparent  diurnal 
Revolution  of  the  Sun,  was  not  only  conftant  and  equable^ 
but  frequent  and  of  a  fliorter  Circuit ;  hence  it  naturally  be- 
came the  firft  Meafure  of  Time,  under  the  Denomination  of 
a  Day. 

A  Day  therefore  may  be  defined  to  be  a  DIvifion  of  Time^ 
drawn  from  the  Appearance  and  Difappearance  of  the  Sun| 
and  is  of  two  Kinds,  Artiiicia],  and  Natural. 

l^hc  Artificial  Day,  which  ftcms  to  be  that  primarily  meant 
by  the  Word  Day,  is  the  Time  of  Light,  or  of  the  Sun's 
Stay  above  the  Horizon,  determined  by  his  Rifingand  Setting: 
In  Oppofition  to  which,  the  Time  of  Darknefs,  or  of  the 
Sun's  Continuance  below  the  Horizon,  from  Setting  to  Rifing 
again,  is  called  Night. 

The  Natural,  or  as  it  is  alfo  called  the  Civil  Day,  is  that 
Space  of  Time,  wherein  the  Sun  compleats  his  Circuit  round 
the  Earth  j  or  to  fpeak  propcrriy  and  aftronomically,  the  Time 
of  an  entire  Revolution  of  the  Equator.  Different  Nations 
have  a£ted  with  great  Divcrfity  of  Choice,  in  fixing  the  Be- 
.  ginning  of  their  Days  i  fomc  computing  from  the  Rifmg, 
others  from  the  Setting  of  the  Sun,  and  others  again  from  his 
paffing  the  upper  or  lower  Meridian.  Hence  the  ancient  Ai- 
bybnians^  PirJianSy  Syrians^  and  moft  other  Eaflern  Nations, 
with  the  prefent  Inhabitants  of  the  BaUarick  Iflands,  the 
Cm^s^  bTc.  begin  their  Day  with  tbe  Sun's   Riling.    The 
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ttident  Jthemans  and  Jews^  with  the  Aujiriam^  BahemianSf 
Jfdarcomafmi^  Sikfians^  jnodern  Italians^  and  Cbiniji^  reckon 
from  the  Sun's  betting*  The  ancient  Umbri  and  Arabians^ 
with  the  modem  Aftronomers,  from  Noon.  And  the  EgyP" 
tiam  and  Roman$^  with  the  modern  Englijhj  French^  Dutcb^ 
Qgrmtmtj  Spaniards^  and  Portuguefej  from  Midnight.  And  as 
difierent  People  thus  varied  as  to  the  Time  of  beginning  the 
Day,  fo  were  their  diiFerent  Diftributions  and  Divifions  of  it 
into  Parts  \  fome  diftinguifbing  the  Time  of  the  Artificial  Day 
into  twelve  eoual  Portions,  which  therefore  in  different  Sea* 
fons  of  the  Year  muft  be 'of  different  Lengths.  But  the  Dif- 
tindiion  that  now  moft  generally  prevails,  is  that  of  the  whole 
Space  of  Day  and  Night  into  twenty-four  Hours,  which  beiiuj; 
fo  well  known  to  you  already,  will  need  no  farther  Ulut 
tration. 

P.  We  have  now,  I  fee,  got  one  Divifion  of  Time,  and 
I  am  much  mtftaken  as  to  your  Manner  of  proceeding  hither- 
to, or  from  this  fmall  Beginning,  you  will  deduce  the  whole 
Syftem  of  Chronology. 

G.  That  indeed  is  my  Defign,  and  will  I  hope,  in  the  End, 
turn  confiderably  to  your  Advantage.  The  more  fimple  and 
fewer  the  Principles  are  with  which  we  fet  our,  the  eafier  it 
will  be  to  comprehend  the  Science  built  upon  them.  In  fa^ 
sdl  the  Periods  and  Diftindtions  of  Time  we  meet  with  in 
Chronology,  are  no  other  than  various  Combinations  of  this 
firft  Meaiure,  accommodated  to  the  particular  Wants  of  Man- 
kind, the  different  Appearances  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  fe- 
veral  Intervals  of  paft  Tranfadions.  Men  were  no  doubC 
in  the  beginning,  contented  with  the  fimple  Revolution  of  a 
Day,  and  for  fome  little  Time  it  would  well  enough  lerve 
^1  the  Purpofes  expe£led  from  it.  But  as  the  World  ad* 
vanced  in  Age,  and  the  Intervals  between  different  Trant 
a£iions  became  large  and  extended,  the  Number  of  Days 
would  multiply  fo  fafl,  as  foon  to  difcover  the  Ncceffity  of 
inftituting  more  comprehenfive  Meafures  of  Time,  for  the 
eafy  and  convenient  Computation  of  thcfe  longer  Spaces. 
This  was  done  by  combining  Days  into  various  ^flems  and 
Clafles  of  different  Lengths,  according  to  the  Exigency  of 
Things,  which  gave  rife  to  the  Inflitution  of  Months,  Years, 
Olympiads,  Luftra,  i^c.  And  here  atain  the  Motions  of  die 
heavenly  Bodies  were  found  to  be*  of  fingular  Ufe.  For  as 
before,  the  Sun,  by  his  apparent  Revolution  round  the  Earth, 
had  marked  out  the  Space  of  a  Day ;  fo  the  other  heavenly  Bo- 
dies, by  their  feveral  Motions,  and  a  rezular  Succeffion  m  vari- 
ous Pbafes  and  Appearances,  direded  &£mkind  to  fudi  Combi- 
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nations  of  their  Da}^,  as  corrcfponded  with  die 
Changes.  Thus  many  of  the  Diftributions  of  Tiiiie» 
not  only  ufcful  in  Computation,  but  ferved  aUb  is  Meafures 
of  the  Phenomena  and  Revolutions  of  the  Heavens.  Hence 
the  ftri£i  Connexion  between  Aftronomy  and  Chrono- 
Iog}'9  this  latter  being  in  a  manner  wholly  founded  on  the 
other,  and  pre-fuppafing  (bme  general  Knowledge  of  it.  But 
altho'  in  the  more  ear iy  Ages  of  the  World,  the  Divifions  of 
Time  were  made  to  correfpond  exadly  with  the  heavenly 
Motions,  and  Rules  of  Intercalation  provided,  to  bring  the 
Revolutions  of  different  Luminaries  to  an  Agreement;  yet  it 
is  now  found  more  convenient,  to  regulate  Time  by  the  an- 
nual Motion  of  the  Sun  only,  negleding,  at  leaft  in  Civil 
Computation,  the  Lunar  Revolutions.  But  as  ancient  Chro* 
nology  cannot  well  be  undcrftood,  without  fome  Knowledg|e 
ofthcfe  alfo,  f  {hall  contrive  my  following  Explications  fo  as 
to  anfwer  all  the  Ends  of  this  Science,  and  give  you  fome  ge- 
neral Idea  of  it,  both  in  its  ancient  and  modern  State. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  all  the  Meafures  of  Time  made 
ufe  of  in  Chronulogv,  are  no  other  than  various  Combinations 
of  Days,  accommodated  to  tlie  Exipencies  of  Things.  It 
therefore  now  remains,  that  I  take  account  of  the  feveral 
Divifions  and  ClafTes,  {hew  how  they  are  formed,  and  in 
what  manner  applied  to  the  regulating  of  patl  TranfaAions, 
and  conncding  the  Series  of  Hiftory.  The  firft  and  moft 
fimple  Combination  of  this  Kind  now  in  ufe,  is  what  we  call 
a  Week  ;  and  is  a  Syftcm  of  fcven  Days  continuallv  recur- 
ring, ini^ituted  to  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  the  Creation, 
which  being  finished  in  fix  Days,  the  fevenlh  was  appointed 
a  Day  of  Reft,  and  thenceforward  every  feventh  Day,  in 
Commemoration  of  this  great  Event.  It  is  obfervable  that 
not  only  the  Jews^  to  whom  this  Inftitution  vras  immediately 
revealed  by  God  himfclf,  but  the  Syrians  alfo,  the  Ezjptians^ 
and  moft  of  the  oriental  Nations,  made  ufe  of  this  Divifion 
of  Time  into  WVcks.  And  this  was  probably  owing  to  fome 
Remains  of  the  Tradition  of  the  Creation,  which  they  had 
ftill  retained  with  divers  others.  The  Names  given  to  the 
Days  of  the  Week  at  prefent,  are  thofe  which  were  in  ufe 
among  the  ancient  Heathen  Natirins,  who  denominated  them 
from  the  feven  Planets.  Thus  tlie  firft  Day  was  called  Sun- 
diij^  Dies  S^lisi  the  fecond  Alondaj^  Difs  Lumt^  ISc.  and 
fo  tor  tiie  reft.  The  Rcafon  of  theie  Denominations  is  beft 
derived  from  the  ancient  Aftrology.  For  the  ProfeflTors  of 
that  Science,  diftributing  the  Government  and  Diredion  of 
all  the  Hours  ot*  the  Week  among  the  fcven  Planets,  {q  as 
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that  the  Government  of  the  firft  Hour  of  the  firft  Day  fell  to 
Saturn^  that  of  the  firft  Hour  of  the  fecond  Day  to  jupitir^ 
bfc.  they  gave  each  Day  .the  Name  of  the  Planet  which  pre- 
iided  over  the  firft  Hour  thereof.  And  thefe  Names,  widi. 
fome  little  Variation  of  their  Order,  are,  as  I  obferved  beforey 
flill  retained  among  the  Chriftians  of  the  Weft. 

The  next  confiderable  Divifibn  of  Time  is  into  Months. 
Theie  at  their  firft  Inftitution  regarded  chiefly  the  Lunar  Mo« 
tions,  and  were  accordingly  re&uTated  by  them.  But  as  the- 
Phafes  and  Appearances  of  the  Moont  arc  now  of  little  or  no 
Confideration  in  Civil  Computations,  a  great  Alteration  has 
hereby  happened  in  Chronology;  and  a  Month  moft  com- 
xnonl^  means  no  more  than  that  Space  of  Time  by  which 
we  divide  the  Year  into  twelve  Parts.  Now  for  the  fiuthcr 
Uluftration  of  this  Matter,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  Months 
may  be  fitly  divided  into  Afironomical  and  Civil.  Aflrono- 
mical  Months,  (fo  far  as  it  is  ufeful  to  confider  them  here,) 
are  thofe  meafured  by  the  Revolution  and  Phafes  of  the 
Moon.  They  are  again  fubdivided  into  Periodical  and  Syno- 
dical.  The  Periodical  Month  is  that  Space  of  Time,  in 
which  the  Moon  by  her  Motion,  returneth  to  the  fame  Place 
of  her  Orb  from  whence  {he  fet  out ;  and  confiifts  of  twenty- 
feven  Days,  feven  Hours,  and  forty-three  Minutes  nearly. 
The  Synodical  Month  is  computed  from  one  Conjunction  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  to  the  next  Conjun£Hon  following,  and  differs 
>  firom  the  former  in  this ;  that  whereas  the  Periodical  Month  ' 
refpe£ls  only  the  Moon's  Orbit,  and  her  entire  Revolution 
in  the  Zodiac,  the  Synodical  is  fo  called  in  refpeA  of  her 
Conjundion  with  the  Sun.  Now  after  the  Time  of  this 
ConiunAion,  the  Sun  does  not  continue  in  the  lame  Place  ' 
of  the  Zodiac,  but  moves  forward  towards  the  Eaft :  upon 
which  it  falls  out,  that  the  Moon  finifhing  her  Courfe,  does 
not  find  the  Sun  again  in  the  (ame  Point  wliere  {he  left  him^ 
he  being  removed  almoft  a  whole  Sien  from  his  former  Place. 
So  that  to  overtake  the  Sun  again,  it  plainly  appears,  that  a 
certain  Space  of  Time  is  requifite  befides  the  Periodical, 
which  makes  up  the  Synodical  Month.  The  Quantity  of 
a  Synodical  Month  is  not  at  all  Times  the  fame  }  beoiufe 
the  Sun's  apparent  Motion  being  different  in  difterent  Parts, 
of  his  Orbit,  muft  occafion  fome  Variety  in  this  Refped* 
The  mean  Motion  however,  as  Aftronomers  call  it,  is  com- 
putrd  at  twenty-nine  Days  and  a  half.  Tbb  Synodical  Re* 
volution  of  the  Moon,  was  the  proper  Lunar  Month  of  the 
Ancients,  and  at  the  (ame  Time  (hews  the  Reafon,  why  ia 
the  LunL-folar  Year,   the  Months  confified  of  twenty-nine 
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and  thirty  Days  alternately.  For  in  the  Moodi  of 
nine  DaySy  the  Appendage  of  twelve-  Houn  bdng  omitleik 
was  to  be  added  to  the  next  Synodic  Revolution  ;  which  coo- 
filling  likewife  of  twenty-nine  Days  twelve  Hours,  did  with 
the  twelve  Hours  omitted  in  the  former  Month,  make  up  ao 
'  €xz(k  Space  of  tliirty  Days.  And  this  alternate  DiflribuCioii 
of  Months  miift  we  fee  happen  conftantly  and  regularly. 

What  has  been  faid  will  be  fufficicnt  to  give  an  Idea  of 
the  Aftronomical  Month,  in  Ufe  chiefly  among  the  Ancients, 
and  here  explained,  to  pave  the  Way  to  i^hat  may  be  after- 
wards (M  of  their  Chronology.  As  for  the  Civil  Month,  it 
is  no  more  than  that  Space  of  Time,  by  which  we  divide  a 
Year  into  twelve  Parts,  and  is  different  in  different  Nations. 
The  Civil  Calendar  Months  which  now  obtain  thro'  Ewrtpe^ 
confift  of  all  thirty  or  thirty-one  Days,  February  excepted, 
which  every  fourth  Year  includes  twenty- nine  Days,  and  the 
other  Years  only  twenty- eight ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

We  come  now  to  the  laft  and  greatcft  Diftribution  of  Time 
founded  on  the  Motion  of,  the  Heavenly  Bodies  ;  I  mean  that 
taken    from  the  Sun's  apparent    Revolution     in    the  Ecliptic, 
and  called  a  Year.     I  fhall  not  enter  into  the  nice  Diftindli- 
ons  of  Aftronomers,    who  divide  the  Year  into  Sidereal  and 
Tropical,  as  that  would  add  but  little  to  your  Chronological 
Knowledge.     It  will  better   anfwer   my  rurpofe,    to  give  a 
ihort  Hiitory  of   the   Year,   with    its  various  Changes,    and 
prefent  Form.     Bcfides   the  more  obvious  Revolution  of  the 
Sun,  by  which  he  is  carried  round  the  Earth  in  the  Space  of 
twenty-four  Hours,  and  marks  out  the  Quantity  of  a  Natural 
Day ;    there  is  alfo  a  fecond   Motion  belonging  to  him,  car- 
ried on  more  fl<iwlv,  and  not  compleated  till  after  fome  con- 
liderable  T'imc.     This  is  what  Allronomers  call  his  annual 
Revolution,  by  which  fetting  out  from  fome  remarkable  Part 
of  the  Heavens,  as  the  Equnodial  or  Solftitial  Points,  he  is 
obferved  after  a  certain  Number  of  i3ays,  to  return  again  to 
the  fame,  and  fo  on  in  continual  Succeffion.     Now  as  in  the 
Cafe  of  the  Drurnal  Motion,  his  regular  Appearance  and  Dif- 
appearance,  naturally  drew  after  it  the  Obfervation  of  Man- 
kind, and  dircftcd  them  to  the  eafy  and  convenient  Diftinc- 
tion  of  Time  into  Days  :  fo  heie,  his  annual  Motion  being 
attended  with  a  Vici/iitude  of  ^'calans,  which  follow  one  ano- 
ther in  Succeffion,  and  always  return,    when  the  Sun  returns 
to  the  fame  Part  of  his  Orbit  which  produced  them  before; 
it  would  not  be  long  before  Men  would  become  feniible  of 
thefe  Alterations,  and  obferving  them  to  be  uniform  and  con- 
ilantj  would  by  a  Curioflty  natural  >to  them,  be  for  finding 

out 
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.  out  if  poflible  the  Caufes  of  them.  Add  to  this,  (hat  as  the 
fixing  of  Seed-time  and  Harvcft,  with  fovcral  other  important 
Concerns  of  Life,  depended  upon  this  Difcovcry,  they  were 
likely  to  be  the  more  diligent  in  their  Rcfcarches.  Having 
therefore  found  that  this  Change  of  Scafons  was  occafioned 
by  the  Sun*s  apparent  Revolution  in  the  Ecliptic,  they  fet 
themfclves  to  compute  the  Time  in  which  this  Revolution 
was  performed,  and  having  determined  it  in  the  beft  Manner 
they  could,  thereby  afcertained  the  due  Return  of  the  Sea- 
fons.  This  fecond  Period  of  the  Sun  is  what  we  call  a  Year, 
and  by  the  niceft  Obfen'ations  of  later  Aftronomer?,  is  found 
to  contain  365  Days,  5  Hours,  and  49  Minutes.  It  cannot 
be  expefted  however,  that  in  the  earlier  Ages  of  the  World, 
when  Aftronomy  was  but  in  Tts  Infancy,  this  Accuracy  of 
Calculation  could  be  obtained.  Men  approached  gradually  to 
the  true  Mcafure  of  the  Year,  correiling  former  Errors  by 
new  Obfervations.  Their  firft  Computations,  as  is  natural 
to  fuppofe,  muft  be  deficient.  The  moft  ancient  Form  of  the 
Year  we  know  of,  is  that  which  divides  it  into  360  Davs. 
This  is  plainly  the  Alofatc  Year,  and  is  by  fome,  not  with- 
out Reafon,  thought  to  be  as  old  as  the  Deluge.  For  Mojes 
in  the  Dcfcription  which  he  gives  us  of  that  general  Cata- 
ftrophe,  afligns  150  Days  to  five  Months,  which  is  allowing 
30  Days  to  a  Month,  and  12  Months  of  30  Days  make  ex- 
aftly  360  Days.  Indeed  Herodotus  afcribes  this  Form  of  the 
Year  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  many  learned  Men,  moved  by 
his  Authority,  think  that  Mofes  defcribes  the  Deluge,  not  by 
any  Years  or  Months  in  ufe  fo  far  backwards  as  the  Times 
of  which  he  wjote,  but  by  that  Form  of  the  Year  which  ho 
had  learnt  in  Egypt ;  it  being  faid  of  him  in  holy  Writ,  that 
he  was  fkilled  in  all  the  Lcarnmg  of  the  Egyptians,  But 
not  to  difpute  about  the  Antiquity  of  this  Formj  fo  far, is 
certain  from  the  Tcftimony  of  Herodotus^  that  it  was  in  ufe 
for  fome  Time  among  the  Egyptians.  An  Error  however  of 
upwards  of  five  Days,  was  too  confiderablc  to  pafs  long  un- 
obfened.  /Accordingly  we  are  told,  that  Hermes  Trifmegijfus 
added  five  Days  more  to  the  Account,  by  which  means  ihcy 
approached  pretty  near  to  the  Truth.  On  this  footing  Thales 
is  faid  to  h  ive  inftituted  the  Grecian  Year :  but  that  Form 
did  not  hold  long  among  the  Greeksy  they  on  account  of 
their  Feftivals  preferring  the  Luni-folar  Year.  This  confiftcd 
of  12  Synodic  Months,  of  29  and  30  Days  alternately, 
making  in  all  354  Days  to  the  Year.  But  as  this  fell  fliort  of 
the  true  folar  Courfe  by  eleven  Davs,  and  would  thereby  in 
Time  Ihift  the  Beginning  of  the  Vear  backwards  thro'  all 
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tbe  Sealbnf  ;  to  provide  sigainft  this  InoonvenienGi^  RiJei  of 
Intercalation  were  contrived,  Co  keep  the  Motioiia  of  Ae 
Luminaries  as  near  as  poffible  to  an  Agreement.  Thefe  b- 
tercalations  I  fluU  have  occafion  to  diKourfb  aioie  fv3fy  of 
hereafter,  and  would  only  at  prefent  oUenre  ;  that  the  Up-  ^ 
m^H  Year  as  introduced  by  RomttluSy  and  afterwards  reformed  I 
by  Nwna^  was  likewife  meafured  by  Lunar  Months,  with  ' 
intercalary  Days  appointed,  to  keep  the  Beginning  of  tbe 
Year  fixed  to  th£  (ame  Seafons.  The  Care  of  thefe  Interca- 
lations was  committed  to  the  PBntifex  Maximauj  who  nc- 
gleding  his  Truft,  let  thing;}  run  to  the  utmoft  Confufion, 
infomuch  that  in  the  Tinie  of  Julius  CUtfary  tbe  Winter 
Months  were  fallen  Wk  into  Autumn,  and  the  Autumn 
Months  into  Summer.  Cafar  fet  about  r^ulating  tbcfe  Dif- 
drders,  and  to  reftorc  the  Seafons  to  their  proper  Months, 
ordered  the  Year  in  which  he  began  the  Reformation  of  the 
Calendar,  to  confift  of  445  Days.  This  done,  by  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  S§fyenesy  a  famous  Mathematician  of  AUxandrie^ 
he  inftituted  a  Solar  Year  of  365  Days  and  fix  Hours.  And 
as  the  fix  Houis  could  not  be  confidered  or  taken  notice  of 
in  civil  Ufe,  he  ordered  them  to  be  neelefled  till  they  made  a 
Day,  which  happening  every  fourth  Year,  that  fourth  Year 
was  to  confift  of  366  Days,  and  the  intercalary  Day  to  be 
inferted  after  the  Feaft  of  the  Tirminalia^  which  ended  on  the 
2Qd  of  February.  Now  the  Day  after  this  being  among  the 
Mamans  called  the  fixth  of  the  Calends  of  March^  Sextus  Ka- 
lendas  Martiij  this  in  the  intercalated  Years  was  ordered  to  be 
reckoned  twice,  whence  every  fourth  Year  tlicy  had  the  Sextus 
Kalendasy  &c.  />iV,  or  twice  repeated,  which  itras  the  Occafion 
of  gi  vine  this  Year  the  Name  of  BiJfextiU. 

But  though  this  was  a  very  happy  Conftitution  of  the  Year, 
and  what  long  obtained  thro*  Europe^  as  coming  very  near 
the  Truth,  yet  is  it  not  Aftronomically  exad.  We  have 
feen  already  that  the  Sun's  annual  Revolution,  or  as  Aftro- 
nomers  call  it,  the  Tropical  Year,  confifts  according  to  the 
niceft  and  beft  Obfervations,  of  365  Days,  5  Hours,  and 
49  Minutes.  But  the  Julian  Form  computes  the  Year  at 
365  Days,  6  Hours,  which  is  1 1  Minutes  greater  dian  die 
Truth.     And  altho'  this  in  the  Confideration  of  fingle  Years, 

S)ears  to  be  but  of  little  Moment,  yet  in  the  Space  of  a 
ntuiy  it  amounts  to  almoft  a  whole  Day,  and  in  Piropor- 
iion  as  Time  runs  on,  the  Error  becomes  more  confider- 
aHc.  In  the  Year  325,  at  the  Time  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
the  vernal  Equinox  w:is  found  to  fiill  upon  the  aift  of 
Mardf.    But  by  this  Error  of  deven  Minutes  in  die  JuSam 
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Account,  which  in  the  Space  of  133  Years  grows  to  be  a 
whole  Day,   it  fo  fell  out,  that  in  the  Year    1582,    when 
Pope  Gregory  fet  about  the  Reformation  of  the  Calendar,  the 
Equinoxes  and  Solftices  had  gone  backwards  ten  entire  Days  ; 
inlomuch  that  the  vernal  Equinox,  inftead  of  the  lift,  fell 
upon  the  eleventh  of  March^    To  remedy  this  Diforder,  Gf /• 
gjoj   ordered  ten  Days  to  be  fupprefled,    and    what    would 
odierwife  have  been  the  eleventh  of  Mardf^  to  be  called  the 
aift,  that  thereby  the  Equinox  midit  fall,  on  the  Smc  Day 
as  at  the  Time  of  the  Council  of  Jficim  ..And  to  prevent  the 
like  Variation  for  the  future,    he  ipllitutcd  a  new  Form  of 
Years,  called  the  Gregorian^  in  which  onqe  in  133  Years,  a 
Day  is  taken  out  of  the  Calendar.     That  this  might  be  done 
with  the  lead  Confufion  poffible,  he  contrived  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing Manner.     From  the  1600  Year  of  the  Chriftian  Mx^ 
everv  hundredth  Year,  which  according  to  the  Julian  Form 
is  always  a  Bijfextile  or  Leap-year,  was  to  become  common  ; 
but  every  four  hundredth  Year  was  to  continue  a  Bijfextik^ 
as  in  the  Julian  Account.     By   this  Computation  the  Year 
1700  was  common  in  the  Gregorian  ^Xxlci  (o  will  1800  and 
1900  be,  all  which  are  Bijfexttli  in  the  Ji^an  Account*    But 
the  Year  2000,  both  in  the  Julian  aud  Griffrion  Forms,  will 
be  Bijfextile,    So  that,  in  (hort,  the  whole  Difference  between 
thefe  two  Methods  of  Compuution  is  this ;  that  from  the  1600 
Year  of  our  Lord,  of  every  four  Years  terminating  four  Gen* 
turies,  the  three  iirft  are  common,  and  the  fourdi  BiJfextiU^ 
according  to  the  Gregorian  Calculation ;  whereas  all  four  are 
Leap-years  in  the  Julian. 

You  fee  therefore  that  the  Gregorian  Account  is  an  Improve- 
ment upon  the  Julian^  and  carries  the  Form  aad  Eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  Year  to  as  great  a  Degree  of  Perfqdtion  as  it  is  ca* 
pable  of,  the  vernal  Equinoxes  beine^ thereby  fixed  almoft  forever 
to  the  20th  or  21ft  of  March.     The  Julian,  or  Old  Stile  as 
it  is  called,  was  ufed  in  England  till  September  1752,  when  the 
Gregorian  or  New  Stile  took  place,  as  it  does  in  moft  other 
Chrifiian  Countries  of  Europe.  And  this  was  the  Reaibn  of  that 
Difference  of  eleven  Days  between  our  and  foreign  Computiu- 
dons :  for  as  I  faid  befoie,  Pope  Gregory  when  he  fet  about  re- 
forpiing  the  Year,  ordered  ten  Days  to  be  fuppreiled  ;  and  as 
in  Confequence  of  his  new  Form,  another  Day  was  ftruck  out 
of  the  Calendar  at  the  End  of  the  17th  Century,  this  makes  in 
all  eleven  Days,  the  prefent  Difference  between  the  New  and 
die  Old  Stiles.    I  have  thus  given  you  a  (hort  Account  of  the 
Year,  with  all  the  Variations  it  has  undergone,  till  its  laft 
Reformation  under  Pope  Gregory  XIIL  where  the  Accuracy 
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of  Cilcdatton  is  catried  fo  (ir«  as  to  Idve  oa  Room  for  ^ 
Improvcmt^ncs*  l  might  now  enter  Into  deeper  Hdcai 
upon  this  Subjed,  and  bj  before  fou  fudi  odicr  Cboftitiil 
of  the  Year,  as  have  prevailed  In  diScrenc  Ago  and  Hmi\ 
but  thcfe  arc  Inquiries  rather  of  Amuiemciit  Imn  life.  V 
has  been  faid  will,  1  flutter  fnvfeif,  ferre  as  a  fttfideot  Fi 
datbn  for  what  oihcr  Particul;iis  of  the  Sdcnoe  yvu  : 
find  it  nccellary  to  render  yourfclf  MaAer  of«  in  the  hn 
pTofecutlon  of  ^  your  Studies.  Heaps  of  Dedal lioos  arc 
dcnromc  to  the  Mcmoiy,  and  apt  rather  to  create  Difj 
than  convcT  any  iiJeful  and  £ittsfying  Knowledge  But  v 
the  Principles  of  a  Science  arc  fully  and  clearly  delineated, 
mMtc  reiDLite  Branches  lie  open  to  the  Mind*  aJid  flow  in  ^ 
£afe  ahd  Pleafure,  in  the  Courfe  of  a  Man's  Riding 
Obiervation.  Were  I  nuw  to  give  you  a  Detail  of  ill 
various  Forms  of  Years  and  Months^  yfed  al  different  Tti 
and  in  diflercnt  Countries  ;  the  Multiplicity  of  Partia 
wotdd  puzzle  and  confLmnd  you,  and  only  ferye  to  cr^ 
one  another  out  of  the  Mind.  But  as  lirom  what  has  I 
advanced  in  the  Reflc^Hons  oHered  above*  you  know 
Grounds  upon  which  the  fcveral  Calculations  are  built,  all 
icft  will  come  In  courfe,  and  be  comprehended  and  rcta 
cd  with  Eafe,  when  you  apply  to  the  Hiflorics  of  partici 
Nations* 

P,  I  am  fenfible  that  what  you  fay  is  juftt  and  flatter  i 
ftlf  I  fufficicntly  undcidand  all  that  is  at  prefcnt  neoeffiury 
be  known  with  regard  to  the  Meafures  of  Time  already 
iciibed.  But  I  have  ftill  one  Queflion  to  put  to  you,  tx 
you  quit  this  Subje^*  You  told  nie»  I  remember,  that  aU 
dificicnt  Meafures  of  Time  made  uJe  of  in  Chronolo^,  w 
no  mure  than  certain  Syflems  and  Collei^ons  of  Oavs, 
greater  or  lefs  Extent,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  the  f^ci 
to  be  meafurcd.  You  have  like  wife  illufirated  this  Ohfa 
tion,  by  Oiewing  me  in  what  Manner  Days  are  combined 
|ether,  (b  as  to  ^rm  Weeks,  Months,  and  Years.  But  I 
Ail]  deTuQus  to  know,  whether  in  the  Computation  of  i 
latge  Intervals,  it  has  not  been  found  neccflary  to  pfoceec 
Combinations  of  Yeats.  I  think  I  have  met  with  fomctli 
of  this  kind  in  ancient  Hiftory,  and  doubt! cis  it  is  of  Moii 
enough  to  merit  a  particular  I^oticc* 

G*  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  mind  of  a  Thing  To  nu 
tial  in  ancient  Chronology.  It  is  certain  the  Eaftem  Nati 
had  formed  feverat  of  thcfe  Clafles  of  Years,-  by  which  tl 
not  only  computed  Time  in  general,  but  alfo  the  Reigtu 
their  particuLir  Princes.    Thus  Siraft/i  in  his  Hiftory  of 
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Chaldean  Kings,  computes    by  Sariy  Nart^    and  Soft.    Thcfc 
Meafures  of  Time,  tho'  common  and  well  undcrftood  in  the 
Age  of  that  Hiftorian,  are  neverthelefs   wholly   unknown  to 
us,  any  farther  than  that  they  are  certain  ColIc£tions  of  Years, 
whofe    Number    we   can    only    guefs    at.      Some  uiagnify 
the  Sarus  to  three  thoufand  fix  hundred   Years,  a  Period  of 
Time  altogether    beyond    Belief.      Others  again  with    more 
Probability,  reduce  it  to  that  Number  of  Days,  which  amounts 
to  juft  ten  old   Chaldean   Years  of  three    hundred  and  fixty 
Days  each.     But  as  this  Manner  of  Computation  is  now  al- 
together  laid  afide  in  Chronology,  it  is  of  little  Moment  to 
puzzle  ourfclves  with  Enquiries  about  it.     The  Jubilees  and 
Sabbatical  Years  of  the  Jews  are  of  far  greater  Importance  ^ 
not  fo  much  for  their  Ufc  in  Calculations,  as  becaufe  of  the 
Cuftoms  depending   upon  them,    and  the  frequent  Alluiions 
made  to  them  both  in  the  Hiftorical  and  Prophetic  Books  of 
Scripture.      How    for  Inftance  could    Daniets    Prophecy  of 
fcvcnty   Weeks    be  underflood,    without  knowing  ;    that   as 
among  the    Jews  every   feventh  Day  was  holy,  and  a  Day  of 
Reft,  fo  likewife  was  every   feventh   Year  a  Year  of  Rck  to 
the  Ground,    in  which  they  were  neither  to   fow  nor  reapi 
By  this  means  their  Time  was  divided  not  only  into  Weeks 
of  Days,  but  alfo  into  Weeks  of  Years,   which  laft  are  thofe 
alluded  to    in   the   above-mentioned  Prophecy.     Now  feventy 
Weeks  in  this  latter  Language,  amounting  to  4.9O  Years,  give 
fufficient  Time   for    the    Accomplifhment    of   all   the  great 
Events  predicted,  as  is  (hewn  at  large  by  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hi- 
ftorians.     As  to  the  Year  of   Jubilee^    there  is  indeed  fome 
Difpute   among   learned  Men  ;  many  fixing  it  to  the  feventh 
Sabbatical  or  49th  Year,  while  others  contend  that  it  was  the 
next  Year  after.     The  Reafon  of  this   DifFcrencc  is,    that  if 
we  fuppofe   it  to  have  fallen  on  the  Year  after  the  feventh 
Sabbatical  Year,  then  there   mud  have   been  two  Sabbatical 
Years  toother,  (the  Year  of  Jubilee  being  alfo   Sabbatical) 
and    of  Confequence    the    Lo(s    of   two    Aiccceding   Crops, 
which  feems  highly  improbable.     However  it  is  the  real  Truth 
of  the  Matter,  and  fo  circumftantially   defcribed  in  Scripture, 
that  one  cannot  but  wonder  to  fee  Men  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain away  the  moft  obvious  and  dear  Texts,  for  the  Sake  pf 
a  fceming  Difficulty.     This  Year  was  obferved  with  great  So- 
lemnity by  the  Jews^  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  con- 
fiderable  Alteration    it    occafioned    in    their   Properties     and 
Eftates ;  for  at  this  Time,    by  the  expre^  Command  of  their 
Law,  all  Slaves  were  made  free,  and  all  Lands  that  had  been 
fold  or  mortgaged,  reverted  to  their  ancient  Owners.    But  I 
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IbJI  now  cuk  die  Jews^  and  proceed  to  tivo  oAer  Diflrib- 
tions  of  Years,   of  yet  greater  Moment  in  tUs  Science^  ai 
being  abfiJutdj  neceflary  to  the  right  undaftanding  of  the 
OrHk  and  Rmtm  Hiftoiy..    I  mean  the  Ot/mfUis  and  Imfirm. 
The  firft  of  thcfe  was  a  Method  of  Computation  in  ufe  amoif 
the  Graks^  and  of  great  Note  in  Chronology,  as  from  them 
ibe  Epocha  of  the  Hiftory  of  that  memorable  Fpople  takes 
Date*    /^2vr#.Jbo,   in  his  Divifion  of  the  whole  Series  of 
TimeJnto  three  Periods,  begins  the  third  or  laft,  which  he 
calls  die  .£ra  of  true   Hiftc^,    from  the   firft    Olympiad. 
Now  an  Olympiad. was  a  Space  of  four  Years,  at  the  £xpi- 
ladon  of  which  the  Ofym^c  Games  were   celcbiated    with 
peat  Pomp  and   Solemnity  near  the  City  Olympta  in  Pdopmh- 
tMiU    They  are  laid  by  fome  to  have  been  firft  infthuted  by 
tunaks^  in  Honour  of  JupUir.     But  being  afterwards  dtP- 
Gontinued  for  a  Time,  they  were  re\'ived  by  IpUtus  the  Son 
of  Fraxmdes  in  the  3938  Year  of  the  JuBsn  Penod,    the 
«a8  Year  oiF  the  World,  and  776  Years  before  Ofrift.    From 
diis  Time  they  were  continued  without  Interruption,  and  be- 
came the  Epocha  from  which   the    Greeks    computed  their 
Years.     The  firft  Ofympiad  is  marked  by  the  Vidory  of  G^- 
ribus  die  Elian.     Thefe    Sports    were    renewed  e\'er)'   fifth 
Year,  and  after  a  Revolution  of  four  Years  compleat.    They 
confifted  of   various  Kinds  of  Exercifes,    in  which  fuch  as 
were  to  enter  the  Lifts,  took  great  Pains  before-hand  to  ac- 
complifh  themfelves.    The  Conquerors  were  diftinguiihed  by 
the   moft   particular   Honours,    and    publickly    crowned    m 
an  Ailembly  of  all  Greece.     Nay,  fo  great  was  the  EAeem  in 
which  they  were    held,  that  at  their  Return,  a  Piece  of  the 
Wall  of  the  City  was  pulled  down,  to  give  P^ifiage  to  th«r 
Chariot*     The    Computation    by   Olympiads    feems  to  have 
leafed  after  the  364th,  which  ended  with  the  Year  of  Chnjl 
440;  for  we  henceforward  meet  with  no  more  Mention  of 
them  in  Hiftory.     The  LtUlrum  again  is  a  Rwian  Inftitution, 
and  ufed  by  their  Writers   to  fignify  a  Space  of  five  Years. 
It  took  its  rife  ftom  the  Jniflitution  of  the  dnfas  by  Serwus 
TulStis.    This   politic  King,    having  diftinguimcd  the  Cid- 
Bens  into  Clafles  and  Centuries,  and  ranked  them  according 
to  the  Valuation  of  their  Eftates,    commanded  them  to  ap- 
pear on  a  Day  appointed  under  Arms,  and  agreeable  to  the 
above-mentioned  Diftribution,  in  the  Campus  Martm^  which 
was  a  large  pkin  Field,  lying  without  the  City  near  the  77- 
ier*    Here  by  the  Kine's  Order  was  nrade  a  folemn  Luftn- 
tion  or  expiatory  SacrilKe  in   die  Name  of  all  the  People. 
The  Saaifice  confifted  of  a  S0W9  «  Sheep^  and  a  Bull»  whence 
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it  took  the  Name  of  Suovefaurilia :  The  whole  Ceremony 
was  called  Lujlrumy  a  luetiJoy  from  payings  expiating^  clears 
ingy  or  perhaps  from  the  Goddefs  Luoy  to  whom  Servius  is 
faid  to  have  built  a  Temple.  But  becaufe  of  the  continual 
Change  of  Men's  Eftates,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Cenfus 
fhould  be  renewed  every  five  Years,  and  it  being  ufually  ciof- 
cd  by  the  LuJIrum^  it  was  hence  that  the  Word  came  to 
fignify  that  Term  of  Years. 

P.  You  have  now,  according  to  your  Promife,  explained 
all  the  mofl  noted  Computations  of  Time,  whether  ancient 
or  modern.  Is  there  any  thing  farther  to  be  obferved  on  this 
Subject,  before  you  enter  upon  the  Confidcration  of  £po- 
chas  ? 

G.  Epochas,  as  I  told  you  before,  are  certain  fixed  Points 
of  Time,  from  which  Men  begin  their  Computations,  and  to 
which  in  all  tlicir  Calculations  they  refer.  Hence  by  compar- 
ing different  Tranfaclions  with  the  Epocha,  and  tracing  their 
various  Intervals  and  Diftances,  we  can  afcertain  the  Years 
in  which  they  happened,  and  aflign  them  their  Place  and 
Order  in  the  SucceiHon  of  Time.  But  it  is  evident  that  all 
tiiis  can  rc^rard  only  the  Epocha  immediately  under  Confide- 
ration.  Wiiere  the  different  Epochas  are  ufed,  as  is  frequently 
the  Cafe  in  Hiftory,  we  mufl  neceflarily  have  fome  common 
Meafurc,  by  which  to  compare  them  together,  and  difcover 
the  Relation  they  bear  to  one  another.  The  Creation  of  the 
World,  the  Deluge,  the  Olympiads,  the  Building  of  Rome^ 
and  the  Birth  of  ChriJ}^  arc  all  celebrated  iEris  in  Hiftory, 
and  often  made  ufe  of  in  the  Computation  of  Time.  It  is 
apparent  however,  that  in  '^o'ading  the  Triinfaftions  of  difFe- 
rcnt  Nations,  which  may  be  referred  to  thofe  or  otlier  ^ras, 
wc  fhall  not  know  how  to  connect  them  together,  or  com- 
prehend the  coincident  Times,  unlcfs  wc  firll  eftablifli  fomc 
general  Period,  which  may  ftrve  as  the  Standard  and  com- 
mon Receptacle  of  all  other  Epochas.  This  done,  we  have 
only  to  reduce  the  feveral  iEras  to  it  ;  which  throws  the 
whole  Train  of  paft  Events  int6  one  connected  Series,  and 
exhibits  thvm  in  their  diftindt  Order  of  Succcffion.  Such  a 
Standard  as  that  we  are  fpcaking  of  is  the  Julian  Period. 
And  a«  there  is  notliing  more  important  in  Chronology,  than 
to  have  a  dif^inft  Comprehenfion  of  this  Period,  and  to  fee  the 
Manner  of  its  Application,  I  fliall,  in  order  to  give  a  clearer 
Infight  into  the  Subjedl:  in  hand,  explain  firfl :  die  Cycles  of 
which  it  is  coinpofcd ;  then  (hew,  how  by  the  artful  Combi- 
nation of  ihefe,  fuch  a  Mcafure  of  Time  is  framed,  as  pre- 
fcrvcs   a  ha/.py  Diftinction  in  all  its  Parts,    fo  that  they  are 
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is  no  imgtx  of  btiiig  confounded  or  niHhfcw  one  ktwh 

odwr  ;  wndhKlf^  I  fliall  demonftrate  die  tJfi  of  dib  Ptrioi 

in  rcgubdog  ^e  levenl  EfKxfaas  and  ConqHimioM  oi  Ckanh 

Bolojgj. 

The  Confideration  of  Crcks  makes  propetif  a  Furt  of  Ec» 
dcfiailical  Computations^  they  being  diicflj  contrired  fiir  de- 
aenniniM  die  Nlw  and  Full  Moon%  and  regulating  die  Fclli* 
vals  of  £e  Church  depending  thereon.  In  a  View  of  Chro- 
nology therefore  fiidi  as  this,  deCgned  only  ibr  die  Ufes  and 
Plupofes  of  Hiiloffyy  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  confider  them 
any  brther  than  as  diey  go  to  the  Compofinon  of  the  JmE^ 
Period,  and  codlequendv  make  a  P^  of  the  Civil  Meafiires 
of  Time.  Cycles  in  the  g^eral  are  no  more  than  certain 
Periods  or  Series  of  Years,  proceeding  in  an  orderty  Suc- 
odBoo  finom  firft  to  hft,  when   they  are  fuppofed  to  begin 

y'n,  and  fo  piefcrve  the  fame  Tenour  in  a  conitant  Train 
Revoludons.  Tlius  the  continued  Series  of  Sabbaticsl 
Years  amoiM:  the  %«v,  is  called  the  Sabbatical  Cyde,  which 
dienoe  conWed  or  leven  Years ;  as  a  Syfiem  of  fifty  Yean 
continualljf  recturine,  made  their  Jubilcan  Cycle.  In  like 
Manner,  if  we  flxMiId  fuppofe  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  fee  out 
tx)gether  from  any  P<nnt  of  the  Zodiac,  and  after  a  certain 
Succeffion  of  Years  to  meet  again  in  the  fiune  Point  of  the 
Heavens  ;  as  this  Event  mufl  always  happen  upon  the  like 
Revolution  of  Years ;  this  Number  of  Years  would  neceflarily 
form  a  Cycle,  by  which  to  determine  for  e\*er  die  Coinci* 
dence  of  diefe  two  Luminaries  in  the  Heavens.  And  accord- 
ingly tfab  is  the  Intent  of  the  Lunar  Cycle,  or  Cycle  of  the 
Moon,  of  fb  great  Note  in  Chronology.  But  in  order  to 
trace  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  it  with  the  greater  Ex- 
a&nels,  we  muft  m  back  to  the  ancient  Form  <?  the  Year 
in  ufe  among  the  jews  and  Greeksy  which  tho'  properly  Lu- 
nar, yet  as  they  were  obliged  alfo  to  r^rd  the  Solar  Mo- 
dons,  hence  arofe  the  Ncce£Sty  of  Intercalations,  and  of 
efbblifliing  a  Cycle  to  r^olate  and  adjuil  thefe  IntercaU- 
tions.  The  Year  at  firft  p  ufe  among  the  Jiws^  was  not 
fettled  by  Afhonomical  Rules,  but  made  up  of  Lunar  Months, 
fct  out  by  the  Phafcs  or  Appearances  of  the  Moon.  When 
thejr  faw  the  New  Moon,  then  they  b«Mn  their  Months, 
which  confifted  alternately  of  29  and  30  Days,  for  the  Rea- 
fons  given  above.  None  of  them  had  fewer  than  29  Days, 
and  therefore  they  nei'er  looked  for  the  New  Moon  before  the 
Night  folkwing  the  20th  Dayj  and  if  they  then  faw  it,  the 
next  Day  was  the  firft  Day  of  the  following  Month.  Nei- 
dier  had  an/of  their  Months  more  dian  jol^yss  and  dwre- 
-^  fcrc 
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fore  they  never  looked  for  the  New   Moon  after  the  Night 
following   the   30th  Day,  but  if  they  faw  it  not  then,  con- 
cluded  its  Appearance  was  obftru£led  by  Clouds;  and   of  12 
of  thcfc  Lunar  Months,  their  common  Year  confided.     But 
as  this   falls    12  Days    ihort  of   a  Solar  Year,  every  one  of 
thefe  common  Years,  in  refpeS  of  the   Sun*s   Courfe,  began 
1 1  Days  fooncr  than  the  former ;  which  in  33   Years,  would 
carry  bacic  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  thro'  all  the  four  Sea- 
fons.      l^his  Inconvenience  they  were  under  a  Neceffity   of 
preventing  for  the  Sake  of  their  Feftivals.     The  Feaft  of  the 
PafH  ver  was  fixed  to  the  Middle  of  the  Month  Nifany  and 
ordered  to   be  celebrated  by  the  eating  of  the  Paichai  Lamb, 
and  the  offering  up  of  the  Wave  Sheaf,  as  the  firft  Fruits  of 
their  Barley    Harvcft.     The  Feaft   of  Pentecoft  was  kept  the 
50th    Day  after   the  i6th   of  NifaKy  the  Day   on   which  the 
Wave  vSheaf  was   offered  j    and  celebrated  by  the  Offering  of 
the  two  Wave  Loaves,  as    the  firft   Fruits   of  their  Wheat 
Harveft.     And  laiUy,  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles  always  began 
on  the  15th  of  TZ/r/,  being  fixed  to  the  Time  of  gathering 
in  the  Fruits  of   the   Earth.      It    is   evident   therefore    that 
the  Paffnvcr  could  not  be  obfcrved  till  the  Lambs  were  grown 
fit  to  be  eaten,  and  the  Barley   to  be  reaped ;  nor  the  Pente- 
coft till  the  Wheat  was  ripe,  nor  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles 
till  the  Ingathering  of   the   Vineyard  and    Oliveyard    were 
over.     And  therefore  thefe  Feftivak  being   fixed  to  thefe  fet 
Seafons  of  the  Year,  it  was  neccflary  to  adjuft  the   Lunar 
Reckoning    to    the    Sun's  Courfe,  and  thereby  prevent  their 
Months  from  receding  too  far  from  the  Seafons.     For  this  Pur- 
pofc,  fomctinies  in  the  third  Year,  and  fometimes  in  the  fecond, 
they  caft  in  another  Month,  making  the  Year  then  confift  of 
13  Months  ;    whereby  they  conftantly  reduced  their  Lunar 
Year,  as  far  as  fuch  an  Intercalation  could  affedl  it,  to  that 
of  the  Sun,  and  never  fuffcred  the  one  to  vary  from  the  other 
above  a  Month.     Thefe  Intercalations  were  regulated  by  the 
High-Prieft  and  Sanhedrim,    ani  Notice  given  of  what  they 
ordained  in  this   Matter  over  alf  the  Land.     But  when  they 
became  difpcrfed  over  all  Nations,   fo  as  neither  to  have  pro- 
per Opportunities  of  making  the  rcquifite  Obfcrvations,  nor 
Means  of  communicating  them  when  made,  it  was  then  found 
ncceffary  to  eftablifh  fix<.d  and  ftated  Rules  of  Intercalation, 
that  fo  they  might  be  every  where  uniform  herein.     And  up- 
on this   Occafion  it  was,    that  the  Cycles  and  AftronomioJ 
Calculations  of  the  Greeks^  were  with  fome  little  Variation 
firft  introduced  among  them* 
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You  fee  therefore  that  the  Jewuift)  Years,  tho*  properly  and 
ftngly  confidered  they  were  indeed  Lunar,  yet  by  thcfc  Intcr- 
calationSf  and  the  keeping  of  their  Months  conftantly  fixed 
to  the  fame  Scafon>,  they  became  in  their  colleflive  Sums 
truly  Solar.  ^Fhc  fame  Thing  hanpened  alfo  among  the 
Gredsy  and  for  a  like  Rcafon.  Their  Years  were  indeed  Lu- 
nar, as  confiding  of  Months  mc;*furtd  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Moon,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  took  care  to  adj'ift  thcfc 
to  the  Solar  Reckoning,  for  the  Sake  of  their  Feftivals,  tljc- 
cially  for  the  Sake  of  the  Olympiads.  For  being  directcif  hy 
an  Oracle  to  obfcrve  all  their  folemn  Sacrifices  and  FcUivals 
XATct  ret  A,  /.  e.  according  to  Three  ;  and  this  hein^  inter- 
preted to  mean  Years,  Months  and  Days,  and  that  the  Years 
were  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  Couife  of  t])e  Sun,  and 
the  Months  and  Days  according  to  that  of  the  Moon,  they 
thought  thcmfelvcs  obliged  hereby  to  obferve  all  thcfe  Solem- 
nities, at  the  fame  Scafons  of  ilic  Year,  and  on  the  /amc 
Month,  and  on  the  fame  Day  of  the  Month.  And  therefore 
Endeavours  were  made  to  bring  all  thcfc  to  meet  together, 
that  is,  to  bring  the  fame  Months  -"d  all  the  Days  of  them, 
to  fall  as  near  an  jHjliible  wiihin  tlic  Time  of  the  Si:r.'>  Courfe. 
The  Difficulty  therefore  lay  in  hiuiing  out  uich  Iiuciciations 
as  without  difturbing  the  Lunar  R..*vo!i:ti.>:is,  w«.  u!J  by  the 
additional  Monihs  thence  arifing,  keep  tl^*  regular  Months 
duly  fixed  to  the  fame  Seafons.  For  as  the  Lunar  Ytar  fcU 
only  1 1  Days  Ihort  of  the  Solar  ;  to  have  added  thcfc  annu- 
ally, would  have  broke  in  upon  the  Succelluni  of  their 
Month?,  and  deftroycd  the  whole  Scheme  of  their  ^'ear- 
For  witii  them,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  with  the  jftui^  their 
Months  .ilvvays  began  with  a  New  Moon,  and  t>eir  Years 
were  always  made  up  of  thefe  Lunar  Months,  fo  as  to  end 
cxadlly  with  the  laft  Day  of  the  lad  Moon,  and  to  begin 
exaflly  with  the  firft  Day  of  the  next  Moon.  It  was  ncccf- 
iary  therefore  for  the  hiincring  of  all  to  fall  right  according 
to  the  DirecHons  of  tlic  C)racle,  that  the  Intercalation  Ihould 
hr  made  by  Months  3  and  to  find  out  fuch  an  Intercalation  of 
Mcnths,  as  would  at  length  bring  the  Solar  Year  and  the 
Lunar  Year  to  an  cxafl  Agreement,  [o  that  both  fhould  be- 
gin {rem  the  fame  Point  of  Time,  was  that  which  Wiis  to  be 
done  for  this  Purpofj.  For  thus  only  could  the  Solemnities 
he  always  kept  to  the  fame  Seafons  of  the  Year,  as  well  as  to 
the  fame  Months,  and  the  fame  Days  of  them,  and  conilant- 
ly  he  made  to  fall  within  the  Compafs  of  one  Lunar  Month 
at  moft  fot»ner  <^r  later,  within  the  fame  Times  of  the  Solar 
Year.    And  therefore  in  order  hereunto  Cycles  wcie  to  be 
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invented  ;  and  to  find  out  fuch  a  Cycle  of  Years,  wherein  by 
the  Intercalation  or  Addition  of  one  or  more  Months,  thif 
might  be  efFc^lcd,  was  the  great  Study  and  Endeavour  of  the 
Aftronomers  of  thofe  Times.  The  firft  Attempt  that  was 
made  for  this  Purpofe  was  that  of  the  Dicterlsj  a  Cycle  of  two 
Years,  wherein  an  Intercalation  was  made  of  one  Month  j 
but  in  two  Years  Time,  the  Excefs  of  the  Solar  Year  above 
the  Lunar  bcmg  only  22  Days,  and  a  Lunar  Month  making 
29  Days  and  an  half,  this  Intercalation,  inflead  of  bringing  the 
Lunar  Year  to  a  Reconciliation  with  the  Solar,  overdid  it  by 
7  Days  and  an  half.  This  Fault  being  foon  perceived,  for 
the  mending  of  it  the  Tetraeteris  was  introduced,  which  was 
a  Cycle  of  4  Years,  wherein  it  was  thought  that  an  Inter- 
cJation  of  one  Month  would  bring  all  that  to  rights,  which 
was  over-done  by  the  like  Intercalation  of  the  Dieterh.  And 
this  was  contrived  chiefly  with  a  Refpcft  to  the  Olympic 
Games.  For  they  being  the  chief  of  their  Solemnities,  and 
celebrated  once  every  four  Years,  Care  was  taken  to  bring 
them  every  fourth  Year  as  near  as  poffiblc  to  the  fame  Time 
of  the  Solar  Year,  in  which  they  had  been  performed  the  Olym- 
piad before.  Now  this  Solemnity,  according  to  the  original 
Infiitution,  was  always  to  begin  on  the  firft  Full  Moon  after 
the  Summer  Solftice  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  an  Intercala* 
tion  of  one  Month  in  four  Years  would  always  bring  it  to 
this  Time.  But  four  Solar  Years  exceeding  four  Lunar  Years 
44  Days,  the  adding  one  Lunar  Month,  or  29  Days  and  an 
half,  fell  {hort  of  curing  this  Defeft,  upwards  of  14  Days. 
This  Fault  likewife  foon  difcovering  itfelf,  they  intercalated 
alternatively,  one  four  Years  with  one  Month,  and  the  next 
four  "^'ears  with  two  Months,  which  brought  it  to  the  0^7^- 
eUrisy  or  Cycle  of  eight  Years,  wherein  by  intercalating 
three  Months,  they  thought  they  brought  all  to  rights,  and 
indeed  it  came  much  nearer  to  it,  than  any  of  the  former 
Cycles.  For  by  this  Intercalation  the  eight  Lunar  Years 
were  brou;;ht  fo  near  to  the  eight  Solar  Years,  that  they  differed 
from  them  only  by  ^n  Excefs  of  one  Day  and  14  Hours.  And 
therefore  this  Cycle  continued  much  lonirer  in  ufe  than  any  of 
the  refh     But  at  Icniith   the  Error,  by  incrcafing  every  Year, 

f;rew  great  enough  to  be  alfo  difcovercd,  which  produced  the 
nvention  of  feveral  other  Cycles,  till  at  length  the  Mefonic 
Cycle  of  19  Years  took  plac,  fo  called  from  Meto  an  ytthcni" 
ariy  the  Inventor  of  it.  This  great  Artronomcr  found  by  Cal- 
culation, that  if  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  fuppofcd  to  fet  out 
together  from  any  Point  of  the  Zodiac,  after  19  Solar  Revo- 
lutions, tliey  would   meet  again  in  the  felf-fame  Point,    and 
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begin  a  new  Period  aauSQj  agrodng  wiiTtiieiQnier* 
19  Solar  RcvolutioiM  he  found  to  contain  %3<  Lunat 
which  make  19  Lunar  Years,  and  7  Lunar  looathst  to  be 
added  to  them  by  7  Intercahttons.  So  diat  Ac  whole  Cyde 
Gonfifted  of  il  Lunar  Years  of  12  Mondiscach,  and  finren 
intercalated  Years  of  thirteen  Months,  wliicfa  correspond- 
ing to  19  Solar  or  JuEtmYtxnj  the  New  andFull  Moons  af> 
ter  that  Spacer  not  only  return  to  the  lame  Days  of' the  ^^ 
Sm  Year»  but  nearly  to  die  fame  Hours  of  the  Day.  A 
Courie  of  Obfenirations  Jfaewfoir  determining  the  Days  on 
whidi  die  New  and  FullfiocNp|happen  during  one  Revolution 
of  diisCvcIe»,  will.a)<b  Jtoref  %  the  next  Revolution  of  the 
fiune^  and  fo  on  in  &iri;ipbn.  The  chief  Ufe  of  this  Cycle 
among  the  Gn^i^Jtg  to  fettle  the  Times  of  celebrating 
their  Scdemnitief,  an$i  that  of  the  Olympiads  being  the  chief 
of  them,  on  the  fixing  of  which  the  hxing  of  all  the  reft  did 
depend,  n  was  in  the  firft  place  applied  to  this  Purpofe.  And 
as  the  Olympic  Games  were  always  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
firft  Full  Moon  after  the  Summer  Solftice,  in  order  to  fettle 
the  Time  of  dieir  Celebration,  it  was  necefiary  in  the  firft 
Place  to  fettle  the  Time  of  the  Summer  Solttice.  This  MetOy 
the  Year  he  introduced  his  Cycle,  obferved  to  be  on  the  21ft 
Day  of  the  Egyptian  Month  Phamenoth^  which  reduced  to  the 

Zmttan  Year  falls  on  the  27th  of  June.  And  therefore  x^t  Greeks 
iving  received  thi?  Cycle,  did  from  this  Time  forward  cele- 
brate their  Olympiads  on  the  firft  Full  Moon  after  the  27th 
Day  of  our  June ;  and  henceforth  alfo  began  their  Year  from 
the  New  Mooapreceding.  The  Year  in  the  Beginning  of  which 
the  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated,  was  in  their  Computa- 
tion of  Time,  called  the  firft  Year  of  that  Olympiad ;  and  in 
the  Spinning  of  the  fifth  Year  after  they  celebrated  the  next 
Olympiad,  which  made  the  Time  from  one  Olympiad  to 
another  to  be  Juft  four.Years,  accordingto  the  Meafure  of  the 
Years  then  ufed. 

I  have  thus  given  you  a  full  and  I  hope  intelligible  Account 
of  the  Met9ttic  Cycle,  fo  famous  in  ancient  Chronology ;  and 
fiill  known  among  us  under  the  Name  of  the  Cycle  of  the 
Moon  or  Golden  Number.  Upon  the  ceaiing  of  the  Greek 
Solemnities,  die  Ufe  of  this  Cycle  alfo  ceafed,  and  fo  conti- 
nued for  feveral  Centuries,  till  at  length  afm  the  Council  of 
Nke^  the  Chriftians  introduced  it  into  their  Calendar,  and 
made  ufe  of  it  in  fetding  i^^/r,  and  the  other  moveable 
Feafk.  For  by  a  Decree  of  tbau  jCouiKtl,  EMfUr-Jaj  was  fix- 
ed to  the  Sunday  after  the  firft.  TiiU  Moon  that  followed  next 
after  the  vernal  Equinox:  Thus  it  became  necefiary  in  the 
Cbrifiian  Quirch  as  well  as  aqiong  the  Graks^  to  calculate 
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the  New  and  Full  Moons  in  the  Heavens,  and  adjufl  them  to 
the  Solar  Courfe,  And  as  a  better  Cycle  for  this  Purpofc 
than  the  19  Years  Cycle  was  not  to  be  found,  becaufenone 
other  can  bring  the  Courfe  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  a  nearer 
Agreement,  the  ChrijUan  Church  accordingly  pitched  upon  it, 
as  the  beft  Rule  they  could  follow  for  the  fixing  of  their 
Eajier,  And  fo  great  a  Value  did  they  fet  upon  it  by  reafon 
of  its  great  Ufefulncfs  in  Ecclcfiiftical  Computations,  that 
the  Numbers  of  it  were  written  in  the  ancient  Calendars  in 
golden  Letters  ;  from  whence  in  our  prefent  Almanacks,  that 
Number  of  this  Cycle,  which  accords  with  the  Year  for 
which  the  Almanack  is  made,  is  called  the  Golden  Number. 
Now  the  Golden  Number  for  aiiy  Year  whatfoever  of  the 
ChrijHan  JEtz^  may  be  cafily  found  by  the  following  plain 
Rule.  The  firft  Year  of  Cnriji  accoraing  to  the  Computa- 
tion in  Old  Stile,  fell  in  with  the  2d  Year  of  the  Lunar  Cyde^ 
and  therefore  if  to  the  given  Year  of  the  Chriftian  Sxz.  you 
add  one,  and  divide  the  Sum  by  19,  the  Quotient  (hews  the 
Number  of  Revolutions  of  the  Cycle  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
faid  -/Era,  and  the  Remainder  after  Divifion  is  the  Golden 
Number  required  ;  but  if  nothing  remains,  the  Golden  Number 
is  ig.  Suppofe  for  Example  the  Golden  Number  of  the* 
Year  1746  were  required  :  Then  1746  added  to  I  makes 
1747,  and  that  divided  by  19,  gives  91  for  the  Quotient^ 
with  a  Remainder  of  18.  And  therefore  18  is  the  Golden 
Number  for  that  Year;  and  91  the  Quotient  cxpreflcs 
the  Number  of  Revolutions  of  this  Cycle  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  War  preceding  the  Birth  of  Chrift. 

P,  But  docs  this  Cycle  of  19  Years  bring  the  Solar  anj 
Lunar  Revolutions  to  fo  exatSl  an  Agreement,  as  to  be  always 
an  invariable  Rule  in  this  Cafe? 

G'.  Akho'  the  Metonlc  Cycle  comes  indeed  very  near  the 
Truth,  fo  as  to  fhcw  the  I^u nations  for  the  Space  of  three 
Centuries  without  the  Error  of  a  fingle  Day  ;  yet  the  Diffe- 
rence continually  increafmg,  grows  in  Time  to  be  confidcr- 
able.  For  19  Lunar  Years,  and  7  intercalated  \4onths,  of 
which  this  Cycle  confifts,  falling  (hort  of  19  Julian  Yc2iTS 
almofl  an  Hour  and  an  half,  hence  it  hath  CoUowcd,  that  in 
every  one  of  the  Years  of  this  Lunar  Cycle,  the  New  Moons 
and  Full  Moons  have  happened  juft  fo  much  fooner  each 
Month,  than  in  the  fame  Years  of  the  Cycle  immediately  preced- 
ing. And  hereby  it  hath  come  to  pafs,  that  after  the  elapfmg  of 
fo  many  Rounds  of  this  Cycle,  as  have  revolved  from  the  Times 
of  the  Nicnie  Council  to  the  Year  1746,  the  New  Moons 
and  Full  Moons  in  the  Heavens,  have  anticipated  the  New 
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snd  Full  Moons  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  four  Days  and  an  half;  becaufe  the  New  Moons  and 
Full  Moons  arc  there  iLtcd,  not  according  to  the  prcfent 
Times,  but  according  to  the  Times  of  that  Council.  Thefe 
lail  arc  called  EccldialHcal  New  Moons,  to  diftingui(h  them 
fioni  the  true  ones  in  the  Heavens  ;  and  the  general  Tabic 
or  Rule  for  findini^  Ea/iir  for  ever  ma.  ft  ill  be  applied,  if  wc 
make  the  proper  Allowance  above  defcribed.  That  i>,  in 
calculating  the  New  Moons  we  muft  reckon  four  Days 
and  an  half  before  the  Time  aligned  by  the  Calendar  ;  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  fame,  call  the  Day  of  the  New  Moon 
z^  you  find  it  by  the  Qikndar;  the  iitth  D.iy  of  the  Moon's 
Age.  In  the  GrfgmM  Reformation  of  the  Calendar,  the 
Golden  Number  is  thh)wn  out,  and  tlie  Epact  introductd  in 
the  Place  of  it.  Hut  as  it  is  not  my  Intention  here  to  meddle 
with  Ecclcfiaflical  Computations  any  fai ther  than  is  ne- 
ccfl'ary  to  give  a  clear  Idea  of  the  Cycles  that  conftitute 
the  Julian  Period,  I  (hall  here  contluJe  my  Oblrrvations  upon 
the  Lunar  Cycle,  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in 
the  moft  full  and  diftinci  Manner,  not  only  becaufe  of  its 
great  Note  in  ancient  Computation,  but  alfo  for  the  d  ill  in- 
gulHied  Place  it  ftill  retains  in  our  Civil  Calendar. 

P,  What  (Uher  Cycles  bcfidLS  tliis  of  the  Moon,  are  made 
ufe  of  in  the  Compolition  of  the  Juiian  Period  ? 

(?.  The  Jtdian  Period,  be  (Ides  the  Lunar  Cycle,  t.ikcs  in 
alfo  two  others  :  That  of  the  Sun  as  it  i*-.  cc^mmor.V/  cali'rd, 
aiul  the  Cycle  of  Imiivilion.  The  S.'l.ir  Cycle  ii  (o 
called,  not  from  cxpreilinp;  any  Number  oi  Series  of  SoJar 
Revolution?,  but  becnufc  by  its  Mvlp  we  know  the  Domini- 
cal Letter,  or  the  Charatiter  of  Sim/iTy,  ]^ut  to  cfiaMo  you 
t!ie  better  to  comprehend  this,  I  inuft  ohfervc,  l-ut  .»>  we  di- 
vide I'ime  into  Weeks,  and  defcribe  the  Dav  of  the  ^Vev■k 
by  feven  fevcral  Names  ;  fo  are  thofe  Drivs  diftinj^uiihcd  in 
the  Calendar  by  kvcn  Ixtters  fet  in  alphabetical  Order  Kforc 
them,  and  repeated  to  them  in  a  conltant  Round  throughout 
the  whole  Year.  Thefe  Letters  arc  the  firft  (Ksvm  ot  ihe 
Alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  I),  E,  K,  G  ;  and  the  Cultom  is,  to 
aflign  the  Leticr  A  to  the  iirft  Day  of  the  Year  ;  wiich  ir  .t 
happens  to  be  a  Srr:diyy  then  A  is  the  Letter  for  !^tindtty.  or 
Xh^  Dominical  Letter  ^  and  the  reft  are  applied  in  Or Jer  to 
the  other  Days  of  the  Wc^  k.  Now  as  the  Number  ot  Days 
in  a  Week  are  fevcn,  and  the  Number  of  Letters  applied  to 
them  alio  leven,  it  isivid.nt,  that  whatever  Letter  anfwers 
to  the  firft  Simday  of  the  Yea^,  will  ftand  for  Sundny  all  the 
Year  round,   the  Revolution  of  Pays  and  LeUers  being  in 
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his  RefpcA  the  fame,  and  peffe^lly  coinciding.  It  is  manifdl 
ikewife,  that  if  the  Year  was  made  up  of  an  exafl  Number 
)f  Weeks,  the  Dominical  Letter  would  continue  conflantly 
nd  invariably  the  fame,  becaufc  the  firft  Day  of  the  Year 
vould  always  fall  upon  the  fame  Day  of  the  Week,  and  of 
Tonfcqucnce  create  no  Interruption  or  Difturbance  in  the 
!)rdcr  and  Succcffion  of  Letters.  But  as  this  is  not  the  Cafe, 
he  odd  Day  or  Days  muft  inavoidably  break  in  upon  the 
leries,  and  to  take  Account  of  thcfe  Alterations,  is  the  Defign 
i  the  Solar  Cycle.  As  the  common  Julian  Year  confifts 
f  52  Weeks  and  one  Day ;  if  thp  firft  Day  of  the  Year  falls 
pon  a  Sunday  making  A  the-I)q||iillical  Letter,  then  will 
be  laft  Day  of  the  Year  alfo  fall.  iqKMi  a  Sunday,  and  the 
ift  Day  of  the  next  fucceeding  Y««r  will  be  Monday.  But 
s  the  Letter  A  is  always  appropriated  to  the  firft  Day  of  the 
fear,  it  now  of  courfe  becomes  the  Chara£leriftick  of  Mm^ 
\iy^  and  the  Letter  that  in  due  Order  of  Succeffion  falls  to 
'unday^  is  G,  which  therefore  becomes  the  Dominical  Let* 
er  of  the  Year.  A  like  Train  of  Things  will  alfo  fhift  the 
)ominical  Letter  of  the  enfuing  Year  back  by  one  Letter^ 
nd  throw  it  upon  F.  And  this  Revolution,  were  it  allowed 
0  run  on  without  Interruption,  would  be  determined  in  fevea 
fears. 

But  it  fo  happens  in  the  Julian  Computation,  that  every  4th 
fear  is  a  Leap-Year,  confifting  of  366  Days,  which  make 
2  Weeks  and  2  Days,  and  in  this  Cafe  the  Dominical  Lct- 
7X  will  be  fhifted  back  by  two  Letters,  and  fall  the  following 
fear  upon  the  next  Letter  favc  one  in  a  retrograde  Order. 
Thus  if  tiic  Dominical  Letter  at  the  Beginning  of  a  I^^eap* 
fear  be  A,  it  will  not  the  following  Year  fall  upon  G  as  in 
he  firlt  Cafe,  but  by  a  double  Retrogreffion,  b^caufe  of  the 
wo  odd  Days,  it  is  (lufted  back  to  F.  And  it  is  farther  to 
e  obfervcd  ot  thefe  Leap-Years,  that  the  fame  Dominical 
>etter  is  not  as  in  common  Years,  continued  to  the  End  of 
he  Year,  as  might  have  been  done,  and  the  two  odd  Days 
ifFcred  then  to  eficdt  the  double  Change  ;  but  it  has  been 
4dgcd  more  convenient  to  change  the  Dominical  Letter  in  the 
/lonih  of  February,  when  the  intercalary  Day  is  inferted. 
Vhatcvcr  therefore  is  the  Sunday  Letter  at  the  Beginning  of 

Leap- Year,  fo  continues  till  towards  the  £nd  of  February  \, 
lit  then,  by  reafon  of  the  Intercalation,  the  23d  and  24.th 
)ays  arc  denoted  by  the  fame  Letter,  in  which  Cafe  it  is 
viJent  that  the  Dominical  Letter  muft  for  the  Remainder  of 
lat  Year  go  one  Place  back.  If  therefore  the  Dominical 
#euer  in  Uie  Beginning  of  the  Year  be  A,  after  the  24th  of 
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February  it  wiH  be  G,  and  the  Year  following  it  is  throwB 
upon  F)  as  we  have  already  faid. 

Yoi/  fee  therefore  that  there  is  a  twofold  Change  happens 
to  the  Dominical  Letter,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Year 
in  which  it  takes  place.     Eveiy  coinmon  Year  (hifts  it  back 
by  one  Letter,  and  in  every  Fou'th  or  Leap- Year  there  is  a 
double  Rctrogreiiion.     All  thefe  Variations  are  cnmpi crated  in 
a8  Years,  aker  which  the  Dominical  Letters   return  as  be- 
fjre,  and  exhibit  the  fame  Scries  in  a  perpetual  Train  of  Re- 
volutions.    If  therefore  a  Table  is    made,   reprci'trting  the 
Dominical  Letters  f^^  ^BfiJ^ycar  in  Order  of  this  Cycle,  it 
will  alfo  ferve  for  all  dKwBbceding  Revolutions  of  the  fame. 
For  what  is  the  Donjwd'  Letter  for  any  one  Year  of  this 
Cycle,  is  alfo  the  Dolbfnical  Letter  of  the  fame  Year  of  the 
next  Round  thereof,   and  fo  on   for  ever.     Hence  it  is  eafy 
with  the  Help  of  fuch  a  Table,  to  find  the  Dominical  Letter 
for  any  Year,  if  you  once  know  to  what  Year  of  the  Solar 
Cycle,  the  given  Year  crrrefponds.     Now  to  find  the  Year  of 
the  Solar  Cycle  anfwering   to  the  given  Year,    procttd    in 
the  following  Manner.     'I'lie  Year   of  our  Lord's  Nativity 
fell  in  with  the  ter:th  Year  of  tr.c  Solar  Cycle,  and  therefore 
if  to  the  given  Year  of  the  Chrijiiun  yEra,  y«»u  add  g,  and 
divide  the  Sum  by  28,  tie  Quotient  cxprefles  the  Number  of 
Revolutions  of  the  Cycle   from  the   9th  Year    before  Ckrijlj 
and  the  Remainder  g»ves  tlie  Year  of  the  Solar  Cycle ;  but  if 
nothing  remains,   then   dots  the   civen   Year   anfwer  to  the 
28th  or  laft  of  this  Cycle.     As  the  Operation  here  is  of  the  fime 
Nature  with  that  for  finding  the  Cjoldcn  Number,  I  hold   it 
needlefs  to  illuftrate  it  by  a  particular  Example,  and  therefore 
fhall  here  conclude  my  Remarks  upon  this  Cycle,  not  dt^ubt- 
ing,  but  from  what  has  l>ecn  faid,  you  wili  be  iutficiently  able 
to  comprehend  it  in  all  iis  Varieties  and  Changes. 

It  now  only  remains  that  1  explain  to  \ou  the  Cycle  of 
Indidlion,  which  is  a  Syftem  of  15  Julian  Ycar>  continually 
recurring,  about  whofe  (original  Chronologcrs  and  Hiftorians 
are  greatly  divided.  The  moll  general  Opinion  fuppofes  it  to 
have  been  iiiftituted  for  the  Sake  of  certain  Tributes  aiid 
Taxes,  the  1^'me  of  whofc  }^k.yment  was  thereby  made  known 
to  the  Roman  Sulje<3s.  WWjX  thefe  Taxes  were,  on  what 
Occafion  they  began,  and  v.  h y  they  were  confined  to  a  Cycle 
of  15  Years,  is  ftill  Matter  ot  Diipute  among  the  Learned. 
We  only  know  that  thty  were  in  ufe  aker  th/  Time  ot  Cci- 
fiantlm  tht  Grcaty  and  that  Jujtimun  t^c  Emr:.T'\  command- 
ed them  to  be  inferted  in  all  puhlick  Liftnimcnts.  Though 
the  Taxes  and  Tributes  that  firlt  gave  Occafion  to  thefe  In- 
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di£lionS|  have  long  fince  ceafed,  yet  they  ftill  continue  to 
have  a  didingi  iflied  Place  in  the  Calendar,  becaufe  the  Popes 
make  ufe  of  them  in  their  Bulls.  For  ever  fince  CkarUmaign 
invefted  the  See  of  Rottu  with  fovereign  Power,  the  Pontifts, 
who  before  made  ufe  of  the  Years  of  the  Emperors,  have 
chofen  to  date  their  A£ls  by  the  Year  of-the  Indidi-n.  At 
the  Time  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Calendar,  the  Year  1582 
was  reckoned  the  tenth  Year  of  the  Indidiion,  whence  by 
numbering  back  you  will  eafily  find,  that  the  firft  Year  of 
this  Cycle  is  conneded  with  the  3d  before  Chrj/l^  fo  that  by 
adding  3  to  the  given  Year  of  Ov^^^  Nativitv,  and  dividing 
the  Sum  by  15,  you  will  find  the  IKMtPf  the  Indldlion  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  you  did  before  that^P|JtI^VLunar  and  Solar 
Cycles.  I  have  only  one  Obfen'atiofi.inore  to  make  before  I 
quit  this  Do<Slrinc  of  Cycles,  and  it  is  this  :  That  in  the  Lan- 
guage of  Chronologers,  the  general  Name  of  any  Cycle  is 
not  only  applied  to  the  entire  Syftem  of  Years  of  which  die 
Cycle  confifts,  but  alfo  to  .very  Year  of  the  faid  Syftem. 
Thus  the  14th  Year,  for  Iiiltance,  of  the  Solar  Period  is  de- 
nominated indifferently  either  the  14th  Year  of  the  Solar 
Cycle,  or  the  14th  Solar  Cycle.  In  the  like  Manner  in  the 
Lunar  Revolutions ;  any  Year,  as  the  5th,  is  called  the  5th 
Year  of  the  Lunar  Cycle,  <;r  the  sth  Lunar  Cycle ;  and  fo 
for  the  Indidtion.  Thi<  Remark  was  neccflary  here,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  Confuilon  or  Perplexity  that  might  afterwards 
arife,  from  the  promifcuous  Ufe  of  thcfe  Terms  in  the  Sequel 
of  this  U»fc(»uife. 

P.  I  think  1  now  pretty  well  underftand  the  Nature  and 
Formation  of  thefe  Cycles ;  and  therefore  ihould  be  glad  to  be 
informed  how  they  are  applied,  in  the  Compofition  of  that 
general  Standard  of  Epochas,  which  you  fome  tinic  ago  made 
mention  of. 

G.  That  is  what  I  am  now  to  go  upon  ;  and  in  Order  to 
proceed  with  the  greatei  Charnc'f>,  in  a  Matter  of  fuch 
Nicety  and  Importance,  I  niJi^  begin  wth  obferving,  that  in 
the  Language  of  Chronoloccrs,  as  a  Round  or  Revolution  of 
Years  makes  what  they  call  a  Cvclc,  Co  a  Round  or  Revolu- 
tion of  Cycles  makes  what  they  caM  a  Period.  And  as  there 
are  various  and  manifold  Compofiti;)ns  of  Cycles  in  this  Sci- 
ence, fo  are  there  of  courfe  various  and  manifold  Periods. 
But  I  (hall  here  confine  myfelf  wholly  to  the  Confideration 
of  the  Julian  Period,  it  being  the  moft  important  in  all  Chro- 
nology, and  what,  if  well  undcrftood,  will  render  every  other 
Part  of  this  Science  eafy  and  familiar  to  you.     This  Period, 
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as  I  have  before  hinted,  is  compounded  of  the  three  Cycles 
already  explained ;  but  to  enable  you  the  better  to  undcH!and 
the  Oiigin,  Frame,  and  Ufefulncfs  of  it,  take  the  foUowing 
Obfervarions. 

If  wc  fupp«)fe  the  three  Cycles  of  ihc  Sun,  Moon,  and  In- 
dicHon  to  begin  togjthcr,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  firft  Year 
of  the  Solar  "Culc,  be  alfi>  the  firft  Year  of  the  Lunar  Cycle, 
and  the  firft  of  tiie  Indidi«.  n  ;  then  as  the  Cycle  of  Indi«2ion 
terminates  in  i  5  \cr.rs,  and  muft  begin  a-new,  it  is  cviJenr, 
that  the  ftth  Year  of  this  Scric?,  will  be  the  i6rh  Year  of 
the  Solar  an  J  Lunar  C)clcs  and  the  firft  Year  of  the  fccond 
Indiclion.  Ac;iiin,  as  ibe  Lunar  Cycle  re\  olvcs  into  itfclf  af- 
ter ig  Years,  If  you  advance  10  the  iicth  '^'car  of  the  Scries, 
vou  will  have  20  for  the  Chariftci:  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  i  for 
that  of  the  Lunar,  and  5  for  the  Indichon.  Procecdir.:;  on 
in  this  Manner,  you  will  find  every  Year  to  exhibit  diflFeicnt 
Cycles,  and  if  you  continue  the  Progrcftion  till  fuch  Time  as 
Cycles  return  agiiin  in  the  Time  OiiLr  as  when  you  firft  fct 
out,  that  is,  till  the  firft  Year  of  tb.efe  three  feveral  Cycles 
coincide  and  fall  trg.tiicr,  you  will  hr.d  thdt  this  cannot  Jup- 
l^n  lill  after  an  Im.iv.'.I  of  j^S.-  '^'cars;  for  then,  and  notr<x>ner, 
will  the  fame  Older  of  Cycles  ic:urn,  and  begin  a  feccnd  Pe- 
riod of  the  like  Kind  wi:!)  the  former. 

This  Syilem  of  Yeai.<,  comprehending  all  the  poffible 
Changes  of  thefc  Cycles,  may  a!fo  more  readily  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  three  Cvclcs  continually  into  one  another, 
oiz.  28,  10,  and  15:  For  the  Product  thence  arijlng  muA 
ncccflarily  he  the  fame  with  tlic  aforeraid  Period,  as  is  well 
known  to  ;»11  who  arcncciiaintcJ  with  the  Pi-wcrs  and  Combi- 
n:i:i»>ris  of  Nui^ibcrs.  Wli.it  i  i  ;\iiiicu\iiiy  happy  in  the  Con- 
ftitution  of  this  Period,  s-:J  aiifU  ividcnily  fror.i  the  Manner 
of  generating  it  alx^\e  cLlcrilKd,  is,  th:it  ail  the  Years  of  it 
are  diftinguilhcd  by  their  peculiar  Cycles  ;  infomuch  that 
no  one  Year  of  the  whole  Period  has  the  fame  Cycles  with 
anv  other  Year  tJiereof.  For  wc  liave  fcen  that  the  fame 
Order  of  CyciK'^s  x]oi.^  nc)t  return  lill  tl:c  Period  is  elapfcd, 
and  a  new  one  of  the  r.:me  Kind  bej^ins.  J5y  t!iis  ATcans  all 
the  Years  of  this  Period  arc  accurately  diftin2:uillied,  fo  th:H 
if  the  Cycles  are  d^ly  mi.rkcd,  it  i>  impoliible  to  milLkc 
one  for  another,  l^'iis  ^'^*''V'-'  •^Vi7//><r  obferving,  and  how 
ufeful  fuch  a  Meafure  ot  1  ime  might  be,  if  applied  to  the 
Purpofes  of  Chronology,  thought  of  adapting  the  Years  of  it 
to  the  Jtdiun  Form,  inakiiig  them  begin  fjx>m  the  firft  Day 
of  Jamwry\  and  thence  gave  it  the  Name  of  the  'Julian  Pe- 
riod.    The  Cycles  of  which  it  was  comporw-d,  were  *;lfo  taken 
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Siccording  to  the  Manner  and  Computation  in  ufc  among  ihc 
Latins }  and  as  by  their  joint  Conlcnt,  the  firft  Year  i)t  the 
Chriftian  iEra  had  10  for  the  Charaftcr  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  2 
for  that  of  the  Lunar,  and  4  for  the  Indidinn,  which  three  Cy- 
cles corrcfpoiid  with  no  other  Year  of  the  yuiiau  Period  but  the 
4714th,  he  connedt.'d  this  very  Year  wi'.h  the  lirfl  of  the  vul-rar 
Chriftian  iEra,  and  thereby  laid  a  Foundation  for  applying;  the 
whole  Scries  of  Time  both  before  and  after  this  great  Event,  to 
the  other  Years  of  his  celebrated  Period. 

Having  thus  explained  the  Nature,  Oricrin,  and  Propertied 
of  this  univerlal  Meafure  of  Time,  I  fhail  now  proceed  to 
(hew  how  we  are  to  apply  it  for  ch0  univcrfal  Purpofes  of 
Chronology.  And  in  the  firft  Place  let  me  obfervc,  that  it 
affords  a  general  and  eafy  Rule  for  the  finding  the  Year  of  ^wy 
of  the  three  Cycles.  For  as  the  firft  Year  of  the  Peiiod  19 
alfo  the  firft  Ytar  of  every  Cycle  in  it,  by  dividing  any  Year 
thereof  by  th.  Numbers  comnolina;  the  Cvcks,  viz,  28,  19, 
and  15,  the  reflective  Qt^iotitiits  will  (hew  tho  Number  of  the 
Cycles  clapfed  rrom  the  Beginninu:?  and  the  Reniainders  will 
be  the  Years  of  the  fc\'eral  Cycles,  lorrefponding  to  the  fup* 
pofed  Year  of  the  Period.  Thus  if  it  was  required  to  find 
the  Chara6fers  of  the  three  Cycles  for  the  6471ft  Year  of 
this  Period,  which  anfwi  rs  to  the  prefent  Year  of  our  Lord  I758. 
Divide  6,71,  the  given  Yer.r  of  the  'Julian  Period,  by  28  the 
C\i!e  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Quotient  gives  the  Number  of 
Rounds  of  the  Solar  Cycle  that  have  elnpfcd  from  the  Bcgin- 
mn-;  ot  the  Period,  and  the  Remainder  is  the  prcfeiu  Year  of 
the  fa;d  Cycle.  In  like  Manner  if  you  divide  by  g,  the 
Quotient  will  cxprefs  the  Rourius  <»f  the  Lunar  Cycle,  and 
the  Reniai.'uler  will  be  the  Cjchien  Number.  The  fame  Me- 
thod of  proceed ing,  if  ycm  divide  by  15,  will  f  .ve  for  the  In- 
didlion.  This  Rule  you  fee  is  eafy,  and  faves  v  1  the  Trouble 
of  retaining  particular  NumlK -s  in  your  M  n-..  as  in  thofe 
already  given.  It  is  alfo  univ.rf.il,  and  wili  lerve  for  the 
Years  before  ChrijI  as  well  a^  after,  when  once  you  know 
how  to  refer  them  to  the  'ju'-an  Perio»l,  as  wili  be  afterwards 
taught.  Nor  is  this  to  l>c  ij.oked  upon  as  an  inconliderable 
Advantage,  becaufc  by  thu^^  know  in;:  how  to  find  at  any  Time 
the  Years  of  the  Cycles,  you  can  by  the  Help  of  the  Calendar, 
and  the  other  ufual  Tables,  find  the  Dominical  Letter,  the 
New  and  Full  Moons,  with  all  the  other  Ecclefiaftical  Calcula* 
tions  depending  thereon. 

But  I  now  proceed  to  what  is  my  chief  Defign  in  this  Ex- 
plication of  the  Julian  Period,  viz*  the  connecting  it  with 
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the  temai  EpodiaB  of  Hiftory»  that  theMff  we  wxy  be  m^ 
dded  'to  oompare  them  (og^their,  and  view  the  whole  Cur- 
rent  of  Time  in  a  rep^bur  fucceffive  CSourie.  We  hafe 
already  feen  that  the  fiift  Tear  of  the  Chii(Han  iEra  coiiicidci 
with  the  4714th  of  this  Periods  and  that  therefore  4713 
Years  of  it  were  dapfcd  when  the  Epocha  of  Chrifi%  Na» 
tivicy  begiui.  If  therefore  to  any.  Year  of  our  Lord's  Nati- 
tivity,  WL*  ailJ  47131  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  '^*^  Year  of  AeyuSam  Pc- 
^iodf  anrwcriitg  to  the  eivca  Year  of  the  Chriinan  JEi2» 
!Now  as  the  Yc^  ni  oupXord*»  Naiivity  is  univerially  known 
and  in  commnn  !"'>  -- '' ttig  can  be  eafier  than  this  Cqb- 
nc^iun  ;  afTtJ  fi.:  a!  amuj^g  Chriftians  to  refer  aU 

otbirr  EpKKhas  to  mis^ '  ttic  Alanncf  of  reducing  them  to  the 
'  univcrral  Period  h  ^i.uEly  obvEOUf..  I  would  know  for  In- 
ftance  in  whitt  YtMf  oi  the  Ju/hm  Period  the  Epodia  of  the 
Hr^ha  begins,  Thi5  Is  .1  CLlcbriittJ  iEjra  in  ufc  among  the 
Mtttomitans  unA  Armbs^  which  took  its  life  on  Occaiion  of 
Mab9nitf%  Flight  from  Mecca.  The  Turks  make  ufe  of  it 
in  all  their  Computations  of  Time,  and  to  give  it  the  greater 
Weight,  have  affixed  to  the  Word  Hegira  a  peculiar  Signifi- 
cation, making  it  imply  an  h{k  of  Religion,  wherd>y  a  Man 
forfakes  his  Country,  and  gives  Way  to  the  Violence  of  Per- 
iecutors,  and  Enemies  of  the  Truth.  Now  the  fiift  Year  of 
the  Hegira  coincides  with  the  bizA  of  our  Lord.  Add  this 
to  4713,  and  you  have  5335,  the  Year  of  the  JyEam  Period 
in  which  the  Epocha  of  the  Hegira  begins.  In  like  manner, 
if  I  would  know  in  what  Year  of  the  Julian  Period  the  Net* 
man  Conqucft'  happened,  this  being  an  Epocha  of  great  Note 
in  England^  to  1066  the  Year  of  Chrtfi  anfwering  to  the 
(aid  ConqucA,  I  add  4713,  and  the  Sum  5779  ^ves  the  Year 
rcouired. 

Thus  you  fee  that  the  rcducingof  the  Years  and  Epochas 
after  ChriJFs  Nativity  to  tht  Julian  Period,  is  extremely 
cafy.  Thofe  which  precede  it  coft  a  little  more  Time,  and 
require  great  Acc\iracy  of  Calculation  ;  it  being  necef&ry  to 
afcertain  the  Year  before  Chri/Ps  Birth  in  whidi  they  begin, 
which  often  muft  be  deduced  from  a  long  Train  of  Conclu- 
fions.  However,  the  ereat  Advantages  of  this  Connodion 
when  once  made,  abundantly  attones  for  the  Trouble  of  it, 
as  it  proves  ever  after  a  fure  and  infallible  Guide  in  thefe 
Matters.  Bcfides,  the  Calculations  are  already  made  to  our 
Hands  in  Books  writ  on  purpofe,  fo  tiiat  we  liave  only  to  ap- 
ply to  thenu  Knowing  therefore  the  Year  before  Cbriji  in 
which  any  Epocha  begins,  if  you  fubftrad  thai  firom  47141 

the 
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the  Remainder  will  be  the  Year  of  the  Julian  Period,  cor^ 
refponding  with  the  firft  of  the  faid  Epocha.  And  having 
once  connefted  the  Beginning  of  the  Epocha,  it  will  be  eafy 
to  connect  its  fubfcquent  Years,  as  there  is  nothing  more  re- 
quired to  it  but  a  bare  Addition  of  thefc  Years.  To  illuftrate 
this  Matter  by  an  Example.  The  Olympiads  began  in  the 
776th  Year  before  ChriJ}^  which  fubllradtad  from  4714, 
leaves  3938  for  the  Year  of  the  Julian  Period.  Again, 
kome^  according  to  the  Chronology  of  Archbilhop  Vfl)er^  who 
Founds  his  Computations  upon  the  Authority  of  FaLius  PiSlor^ 
iras  built  in  the  748th  Year  before  |h«  Ii^advity  of  our  Lord. 
Now  748  taken  from  4714  as  befor^-^]kav^  3966,  the  Year 
Df  the  Julian  Period  corrcfponding  to'  tt^t  of  t  ie  Founda- 
tion of  Rome,  In  the  fame  Manner  may  any  other  Epocha 
Df  former  Ages  be  connected  with  this  univcifil  Standard  of 
Computation  ;  and  the  grtat  A(l\  antar^e  of  fiich  a  Reduction 
is  this,  tluit  we  can  thereby  cc^npare  the  fevcral  Epochas  to- 
gether, and  determine  coincident  Times,  and  the  coeval 
Tranfaflions  of  diltcrcnt  Nations,  whith,  as  I  faid  befcire,  is 
Ijringing  the  whole  Train  cf  part:  Events  into  one  connc6^ed 
Series,  and  exhibitin;T  them  to  the  Mind  in  a  diftindl  Order 
3f  Succeffion.  For  knowing  by  the  foregoing  Calculation, 
that  the  Olvmpiids  becan  in  the  393i^th  Year  of  the  Julian 
Period,  and  that  Ror7ie  was  founded  in  the  3966th  Year  of  the 
ame,  I  fee  that  in  the  regular  Courfc  of  Time,  there  is  a 
Difference  of  about  28  Years  between  thefe  two  Epochas, 
\NY\Q\\  therefore  I  read  in  the  Hiftory  of  Greece^  that  during 
he  1 1 2th  and  1 13th  Olympiads,  Alexander  was  pufliing  his 
[^nquefts  in  Afm^  and  carrying  his  Victories  even  into  the 
^eart  of  India  ;  and  learn  likewife  from  the  Roman  Hiftori- 
ms,  that  about  the  Year  of  the  City  4:0,  ^c,  Papirius  Cur-- 
9r  was  fubduing  the  Samnites,  and  hying  the  Foundations  of 
he  Roman  Grcatnefs  :  obfcrving  the  Times  here  nearly  to  co- 
ne ide,  and  fall  within  about  the  fame  Years  of  the  Julian 
^eriod  ;  I  thence  gather,  that  at  the  very  Time  Alexander  was 
iftaolifhing  the  Macedonian  Greatncfs  in  the  Eajl^  an  Empire 
vas  rifing  in  the  IVefl^  referved  by  Providence  to  crufli  the 
Tyranny  he  was  forcing  upon  Nations,  at  the  Expence  of  fo 
nuch  Blood  and  Treafurc. 

But  bcfides  the  comparing  of  Epochas,  and  determining 
he  coincident  Times  of  Hiftory  ;  it  is  by  the  Julian  Period 
lone,  that  different  Chronologcrs,  who  proceed  upon  dif- 
jrent  Computations,  can  underrtand  one  another.  Scaliger 
jppofes  the  World  to  have  been  created  in  tr.e  3950lh  Ye;»r 
fcforc  Chrijl^  and  all  his  Calculations  proceed  u^on  this  Hv- 
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pothcfis,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  moft  of  die  German 
Writers.  Archbifliop  UJhfr  on  the  other  Hand,  whofe  Au- 
thority is  of  great  Weight,  throws  the  Year  of  the  Creation 
back  to  the  4004th  before  the  Chriftian  ^ra  ;  and  other 
Chronologcrs  proceed  upon  other  Suppofxtions.  If  therefore 
they  computed  only  by  the  Years  from  the  Creation,  we  could 
never  underftand  their  Calculations,  nor  the  Rcafon  of  the 
DiflFcrences  between  them,  till  we  firft  knew  how  many  Years 
every  Author  reckoned  from  the  Creation  to  the  Birth  of  Chrijii 
which  multiple  Inquifition  would  often  be  attended  with 
much  Trouble  I  and  Uncertainty.  But  by  annexing  to  the 
Years  of  the  Creation,  the  correfponding  Years  of  the  J^^^^ 
Period,  all  thefe  Difficulties  are  removed,  and  the  different 
Hypothcfcs  upon  which  Chronologers  proceed,  lie  in  the  moft 
obvious  Manner  before  us.  Thus  hndmir  that  VJker  refers 
the  CrciUion  of  the  \'Vorld  to  the  jicth  Year  of  the  Julian 
Period,  and  Scaligcr  to  the  7^4th,  I  fee  at  once  what  different 
Suppofitions  they  go  upon,  and  in  leading  their  Works,  can 
guide  my  Judgment  accordingly. 

I  have  only  one  Obferviition  more  to  make  upon  the  Ad- 
vantage's arifm^  from  the  Ull."  .;t' this  Period,  ind  it  is  this; 
that  as  with  reipcci:  to  pait  TrmLctions,  it  is  thus  a  com- 
mon Standard  <"•  r  c-.)nv,\iiinti  tlyjni  t!)iiethcr,  and  adiuftin::  the 
different  Suppoliticns  .ihoui  thcj^i  ;  to  in  regard  to  thole  that 
are  to  ccme,  it  may  be  nude  an  iiifaiiiblc  Citcrion,  to  de- 
termine without  a  Poiiibilitv  of  Frror  the  Years  in  which 
they  happen.  This  will  evidently  be  the  CatV,  ii'  upon  every 
rcir.arkablc  Occurrence  likely  to  make  a  Noife  in  future 
Ages,  Chronologcrs  take  Cc\ro  to  note  the  Character  of  the 
Cycles  anfxvciing  to  the  Year  in  which  it  fa!!>  o'.:t.  For 
her>.by  it  will  be  fixed  to  one  determinate  '^'c-ar  cf  tlie  Pc- 
iied,  in  fich  Manner,  that  no  other  Year  in  the  whole  can 
pcfiibly  belong  to  it.  Nc^r  i^  this  to  be  clfccmcd  a  Matter  rf 
flight  Cor.UJeratic.n  ;  inal'nuicli  as  the  AVant  ot  Tucii  a  Me- 
thod of  afcerlaininy^  ot  Tin.e,  has  left  us  uncer:-in  -^  t:>  the 
true  Year  in  which  the  City  of  Coi/iar.ihiz^lc  \va^  tiikcn  by 
the  Turks,  One  fho.iIJ  ihink  indecti,  that  fo  ijrp^runc 
a  Rcuoluiion  vvcniid  liave  maJe  too  great  a  Noife  .n  the 
Worlii,  to  fufrVr  any  tlie  le.ift  Circumlbnce  r<.l.itinc  t)  it  to 
pafs  unubicrved  ;  and  yet  we  find,  that  while  fon^e  place  it  in 
the  Year  of  our  Lord  i+s^,  others  ffrenuouflv  ci  nen.i,  that 
it  happened  not  till  the  Year  after.  Now  had  the  yidlan  Pe- 
riod been  known  in  thofe  Days,  Chronoloy;ers,  by  rccorJinp: 
the  Characlers  of  the  Cycles,  would  have  fo  truly  dcte: mined 
the  Year,    that  no  Difpute  of  tliis  Kind  could  have  arifcn. 

for 
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For  the  Charafters  being  given,  the  Year  anfwering  to  thefe 
Charaflers  may  eafily  be  found  by  the  following  Rule.     Mul- 
tiply the  Charadcr  or  Year  of  the  Solar  Cycle  into  4845, 
that  of  the  Lunar  into  4200,  and  the   Year  of  the  Indidion 
into  6916.     Add    all  thcfe   Prod u<Sls  into  one  Sum,  which  di- 
vided   by  798c,  the  Number   of  the   Julian  Period,  and  the 
Remainder,  ncgledli/ig  the  Quotient,    will    be  the  Year  you 
fcek  for.     I  know  for  Inftancc,  that  the  Year  in  which  our 
Lord  was  born,  was  the  icth  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  the  2d  of  the 
Lunar,  and  the  4th  of  the  IndivSi:ion,'  and  would  thence  find 
the   Year  of  the  Julian  Period  anfwering  thereto.     In  order 
to  this,  according   to  the  foregoing  fifiitiufiions,    I  multiply 
10,  the  Character  of  the  Solar  C)cle,  111104845,  and  the  Pro- 
du6l  thence  arifing  is  4H450.     Again,  I  multiply  2  the  Lunar 
Cycle   into  420c,  and  find  the  Produdl  to  be  8400.     Laftly, 
I  multiply  4  the  Year  of  tlie  IndicSlion    into  6916,  and  ob- 
tain   27664  for  the   Prodi:6l.     All  t!:£fe  Produ£ls  added  toge- 
ther make  84514 ;  and   this   Sum  divided    by    7900,   gives  10 
for   the   Quotient,  with  the  Remainder  o-  4714.     The  Qiio- 
tient,  as   I    fiid  before,  is  not  confidered    in  the  p^-cfent  Quef- 
tion  ;    but  the  Remainder  exprcilLs   the   Year  of  the  Julian 
Period  required:  and    that  4714    is  the  Year  thereof  an  hver- 
ing  to  .the  Year  of  Chfiji's    Nativity,    we   have  ften  above. 
For    a    fccond    Exiimple   ;     the     Year    1754    has    27    for 
the   Charavfler  r\  ii:c  Sohir  Cycle,  7    for  tlut  of  the  Lunar, 
and  2  for  the  Iiulidion  ,  to  find  thence  the   Year  of  the  Ju- 
lian  Period.     Firifc   27,  the  Solar  Cycle,  multiplied  i:no  4845, 
gives    1 248 15.     Aij^ain,  7    the  Lunar  Cycle,  multiplied  into 
420c,  gives   294CC.     Lartly,  by   multiplyii^^  2,  the  Year  of 
IndidHon,  into  6916,  we  have  138^2.     Add  all  thcfc  Products 
into  one  Sum,  and  they  make  174047.     Divide  this  by  798c, 
and  after  the  Divilion  is   finirned,  we  have  6467  for  a  Re- 
mainder, Vv'iiich   is  the  Year   of  the  Julian  Pwiiod  anfwering 
to  the  jTL-'.l-nc  Year   of  the  Chriilian  /Kra,  as  may  be  readily 
dcmonllnucJ,   by  ailJinLT  471.6    ^^^    '7'4>    ^'^^    Year    of  our 
Lord,  accord irii<  to  liie  Direcrions   <;^iven  for  that   Purpofe   in 
a  fijrmer  Pai.irv-i'h. 

What  I  hiivc  (aid  uiil,  I  believe,  f^rve  to  give  you  a  fufli- 
cient  Knov/kdcyj  of  thi^^  ■  -lebratt  J  Period,  at  leaft  as  fur  as 
common  Ufe  reiiuires.  The  Numbers  into  which  in  ilie 
fortgoinc^^  Qj^iefiion  you  multiply  the  Cycie?,  are  founded  up- 
on Calculations  too  faniile  and  refined  K.r  you,  a<  yer,  to  be 
able  to  trace  them.  But  thefc  anil  oiher  Myilcrles  of  the 
Science  will  unfold  themLlvcs  graduallv,  in  Proporti.ui  as 
you  advance  in  a  Courfe  nf  Study.      Thcrj    i«  one    'I'hing 
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however  worth  while  to  attend   to,  that  this  Period    when 
traced  to  its  Beginning,    runs  feveral  hundred  Years   beyond 
the  Creation.     Scaliger  when  he  firft  invented  it,  might  eafi- 
\y  have  accommodated  its   Years  to  the  Years  of  the  World. 
He  had  only  to  apply  its  firft  Year  to  the  Year  of  the  Crea- 
tion,  and  then  computing  the  Cycles  downward,  fhew  what 
Years  of  thcfe  Cycles  correfpond   to  the  Year  when  he   in- 
troduced it.     But  fuch  a' Method  would  have  had  this  Incon- 
venience attending  it,  that  the  Cycles  of  his   Period,  would 
not  have  been  the  (ame  with  the  Cycles  then  in  ufe.     He 
therefore  thought  it  better  to  take  the  Cycles  as  he  then  found 
them  fettled  in  the*  Qdendar  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  tra- 
cing them  backward  thro'  their  feveral  Combinations,  to  the 
Year  in   which  they  all    began  together,  there  fixed  die  Be- 
ginning  of  his  Computation,  which  was  by  this  Means  car- 
ried up  feveral  hundred   Years  beyond   the  Creation    of  the 
World.     Now  this  Method  is  not  only  bcft  fuited  to  Praflice 
and  common  Ufe,  as  the  Cycles  of  the  Period  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Calendar,  but    it  has  alfo  this  Ad^^antage ; 
that  thereby  we    can    with  greater  Eafe  adjuft   the  different 
Opinions  of  Chronologcrs.    For  almoft  all  of  them  proceeding 
upon  different  Syfrcms,  and   var)ing  in  their  Account  of  the 
Years  between  the  "Creation  and  the  Birth  of  Chrift  \   it  fo 
happens  that  mofl  of  thefc   Computations,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  in   ufe  among  the    Weftcrn    Chriftians,    fall  within  the 
Yeai-s  of  the   Julian  Period  j  fo   that  by  reducing  them  to  it, 
we  have  (as  was  before  (hewn)  an  eafy  Way  of  comparing 
them  together,  and  ailjufting  them  one  to  another. 

P.  I  fuppofe,  now  that  v  ou  have  explained  the  JuUan  Pe- 
riod, and  conduced  me  thro'  a!I  the  feveral  Meafures  of  Time, 
you  will  next,  according  to  the  PInn  laid  down  at  your  fitft 
ictting  out,  fhew  how  tliis  Chionological  Knowledge  may  be 
moft  ufcfully  applied  to  thePurpofts  of  Hiftory. 

G.  It  is  inJccd  ncceflary  that  you  fhould  have  (bme  gene- 
ral Knowledge  of  the  Succcfilon  of  Ages,  and  the  nK»ll  re- 
markable Tranfaiflioris  that  have  happened  in  the  World; 
and  tliefe,  if  laid  btkie  you  in  a  juftand  ordcily  Manner,  will 
fervc  to  conduct  yuii  thro'  all  the  Labyrinths  ot  Hirtory. 
You  n.;iy  remember  I  told  you,  that  Chronology  was  filly  di- 
vided into  two  Branches ;  one  comprehending  the  feveral  Divi- 
fions  and  Periods  by  which  Time  is  meafurcd,  and  tlie  other 
treating  of  the  various  Epochas  to  which  different  Nations 
refer  in  their  Computations.  It  is  the  fecond  of  thefe  that 
now  falls  under  our  Confidcration ;  and  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained that  general  Meafure  of  Time,  to  which  as  a  Stan- 
dard 
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dard  all    other  ^ras  may  be  referred,  I  (hall  take  care  in 
tracing  out  the  particular  Epochas,  to  annex  the  Years  of  the 
Julian  Period,  in  order  to  give  you  a  diftinft  View  bf  the 
Succeiiion  of  Time,  and  enable  you  to  compare  this  general 
Draught    with    fuch   other  Computations   as   may  afterwards 
fell  in  your  Way.     If  we  confider  Time  as  running  forward 
in  a  continued   Train   of  feveral  thoufand  Years   from    the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Birth  of  Chift^  and  were  to 
take  an   Account  of  the  Hiftory  6f  Mankind  during  that  long 
Interval ;    it  is  evident   that  our  narrow  'Minds  are  by    no 
means  able  to  comprehend  diftindly  the  Tranfadions  of  fo 
many  Ages,  or  view  them  in  a  due  Order  of  Succcffion,  un- 
lefs  we  begin  by  dividing  this  large  fOriod  into  feveral    Icfler 
Spaces  and  Intervals.     Fcr  the  Occurrences  that  happen  with- 
in each  of  thefe  will  be  then  more  eafily  retained,  and  may 
be   afterwards   united    by  the  Mind    into  one  general  Plan. 
Such  a   Divifion  as  that  I  am  fpeaking  of,  docs  the  Confide- 
ration  of  Epochas  afford.     For  they  being  certain  fixed  Points 
of  Time,  diftinguiftied  by  fome  memorable  Event,  the  Mind 
confiders  them  as  convenient   Refting-places,  from  whence  to 
take  a  View  of  whatever  has  fallen  out  remarkable  before  or 
fince.     Now  the  Epochas  of  ancient  Hiftory  being  all  remov- 
ed from  one  another  by  a  greater  or  lefler  Term  of  Years,  the 
feveral  intervening  Periods  may  be  very  naturally  confidcred 
as   fo  many  Subdivifions  of  the  general  Courfe  of  Time.     It 
(hould  therefore  be  the  firft  Care  of  one  who  applies  to   the 
Study  of  Hiftory,  to  get  a  diftinft,  Notion  of  thcfe  Intervals, 
that  is,  of  the  Spaces  of  Time  between  Epocha  and  Epocha, 
and  at   the  fame  Time  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  moft  re- 
markable Tranfaclions  that  have  happened  during  every  Period 
in  Order.     For  thus  he  prcfents  the  Mind  at  once  with  a  ge- 
neral Plan   of  the  whole  Body  of  ancient  Hiftory,  and  dif- 
pofmg   paft  Events  in  a  regular  Series,  by  this  means  avoids 
Perplexity  and  Confufion. 

A  I  underftand  you.  As  in  ftudying  the  Geography  of 
any  Nation  or  Kingdom,  we  firft  get  acquainted  with  its  ge- 
neral Regions,  and  then  fixing  upon  fome  remarkable  Cities 
in  each  of  thcfe,  difpofc  of  the  other  Towns  round  them, 
every  one  according  to  its  Diftance,  that  the  Mind  by  pro- 
ceeding thus  from  Province  to  Province,  may  take  a  progref- 
five  View  of  the  whole  Country,  and  comprehend  it  in  all 
its  Parts  :  Such  muft  be  the  Method  of  Hiftory.  Wc  muft 
divide  it  into  certain  Parts  and  Intervals,  each  beginning  with 
fome  memorable  Occurrence  ;  and  then  getting  acquainted 
with  the  moft  remarkable  Tranfa£tions  of  every  Period,  dif- 
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pofe  of  the  other  Events  before  or  after  them,  according  as 
they  fall  out  in  the  Train  of  the  Hiftory. 

G,  It  is  fo  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  Confufion,  it  is  nccef- 
fary  at  firft  to  confine  ourfclves  to  a  moderate  Number  of 
Divifions  which  when  well  digefted,  may  be  afterwards  fub- 
divided  into  what  IciTer  Periods  we  pleafc.  As  it  is  my  Dc- 
fign  to  lay  before  you  a  Ihort  View  of  ancient  Hiilory  from 
the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Birth  of  Chriji^  and  to  pro- 
ceed in  it  according  tS" the  Plan  laid  down  above,  I  ftirJi  di- 
vide that  whole  Inter\'al  'into  ten  Parts.  The  firft  takc>  in  the 
Duration  of  the  old  \yorid5r  or  from  the  Creation  to  tiie  De- 
luc^e,  which  includes  briifc  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fjty-fix 
Years.  The  fecond  reaches  from  the  Dchige  tt>  the  Vocarion  of 
ylhruhtifr,^  and  takes  in  four  hundred  and  twenty-f?x  Years. 
The  third  from  the  Vocation  of  /thahr.rt  to  the  Departure 
of  the  Children  of  Ifiacl  out  of  t^r-tt^  con^prchcnJs  fnur 
hundred  ::nd  thirty  Years.  Tlic  roiMui  irciii  the  l)cp:.rturc 
01: t  of  l-'^\lt  to  ihc  Ddlruc:!it»]i  of  7?.  v,  includes  three  hun- 
dred and  eight  Yci;r>.  'VVq  f.niiih  f.om  the  l).lir:;c:icn  of 
I'rcy  10  the  Jaylii;^  the  Fc^unii.iti^w^s  c^  the  'lYmplt-  u.iJcr  S:i' 
/:v  :■•.',  t.ikcs  in  \\\\  i;i:ncrcd  and  k\cntv-two  '^'tais.  The 
ll?::!i  from  the  i''u-;i\:ati.  :.'.  (  f  the  IVmple  to  the  Builiiin^  o{ 
i:j.7:/,  includes  two  }uir.J:\d  and  hfty-eight  ^'ears.  The 
fcventh  from  the  HiiilJInc^  <  f  A^.'v  to  Cyrus^  comprehends 
two  hu  Hi  I  red  and  eight  \\ais.  The  eighth  from  Cyrus  to 
the  Ovcilliiow  (I  th.,;  Pcrjhn  Kn^p.re  by  .-UcxtiKdn-  ih:  Great  ^ 
coiur.ins  two  l...n'i-.ed  and  \\\  ^  cars.  'J'hj  ninth  from  the 
Y.iW  o)  tlic  P.r/'jK  Kmj.Irc  to  the  Pcfc.it  of  P,f /?!,;%,  when 
Jlc;::t  hfv.mc  the  Millrcfs  of  the  WoiU,  uikcs  in  an  hi.iidrcd 
a:iJ  ii:."iv  two  Years,  l^iie  t;  ntii  arul  !::1K  fr.^m  the  Destruc- 
tion 1 1  tlie  Kin.!df>m  of  yl/.v.-..:;/  i:r.d;r  Prrf':.s,  to  the  l]e- 
j^inniiij^  of  ilie  Cl'.iflian  .'T'ra,  inchul^^  .i!(uit  nr.  h'.ir.dri^i  and 
fixty-cight  Ytars.  You  lee  th:^t  each  f.f  ihcie  Divifions  be- 
gins With  fome  celebrated  F|V'c!:r..  I  ft.ilj  jzo  th:i  ;ii:li  ilicni 
one  after  another,  ard  nt^t  only  rive  an  AhltraJ:  vi  t!v.  Hif- 
t  .'p'  of  each,  but  alfo  as' I  procect',  t.ikc  luuice  i:i"  Tlvm  oihcr 
■'"  r.s  as  have  been  of  principal  Note  in  ancient  Timc>.  Ihis 
^N.l  rrive  you  an  exa^l  \'ie\v  of  the  Succcfiion  oi'  .A;:!e>,  ac- 
■  ii-  m  y(  :i  to  range  Fver.ts  according  to  the  rcgidar  Tr..in  of 
i''cir  ^  ».'.-rs,  r.!'d  pufcnt  you  with  v»Iiat  one  rr.cy  c;.!l  a  gc- 
i.^ial  i\:  p  cf  anc".;.nt  Hiilory.  After  this  you  mav  arp^c  10 
'.nv  prr.icuhr  Tart  of  it  with  »^Ll\ai".t.*g;».  TheL^cit  t-npircs 
^^■i!I  lie  open  bcfoic  you.  Fac^.s  mav  be  iraccJ  in  all  t!icr;r 
ConfciUKnces-,  and  the  whole  Chain  of  human  At^li^^,  with 
its  \  lioiis  Conn:\'aoas  and  i-c;.ciiJencies,  be  j'uil'iicd  with 
£afe  and  Picafure. 

P,  Begin 
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p.  Begin  therefore,  for  the  Profpcft  is  fo  fair  and  inviting, 
that  you  arc  not  to  wonder  if  I  di (cover  fomc  Impatience  to 
be  farther  engaged  in  fo  agreeable  a  Scene. 

C  The  firft  Epocha  opens  with  a  Difplay  of  Almigh- 
ty Power,  (jod  creates  the  World  out  of  nothing,  and  pours 
upon  it  a  ProfufiDn  of  Ornaments,  that  it  may  be  an  a;irce- 
abJc  Habitation  for  Man,  who  ftands  in  the  firft  Rai\k  of  Be- 
ings here  below.  This  great  Event  i^  placed  by  Archbifhop 
Ufl)er^  whofc  Chronologv  we  chufc ".Jo 'follow,  in  the  710th 
Year  of  the  Ju!ia?i  Period,  and  tE£  4C:o4th  before  thrift. 
Here  Mojh  the  great  Lavygiver  of  tltei7rwj  b^inshis  Hiftory, 
and  prefcnts  us  with  the  original  Pa5^  a  State  of  Innocence 
and  Perfeciion,  adorned  with  the  Iixu^e  of  their  Maker,  and 
exercifmg  Dominion  over  the  Creaturea.  This  is  the  Period 
fo  much  cckl^atcd  by  the  Poets  under  the  Name  of  the  Gol- 
den Age.  But  ala^>  !  it  was  of  (hort  Continuance.  Lvc  fc- 
duccd,  and  AcUwi  joining  in  the  Offl-ncc,  experience  a  fatal 
Rcverfe  of  Fortune,  and  arc  forced  to  quit  the  delightful  Abode 
of  Paradife. 

The  Karth   begins   to  be  peopled,  and  the  Ccr-    ycny^  rf  the 
ruption  of  human  Nature  difcovcrs  itfeU.     j^bel  is         U^orlJ, 
murdered    by  his   Brother  Caiu^  but   PunilhnKnt    "^    IT**^ 
follows  clofc  upon  the  Offence.     \Vc  fee  the  Cri-  ^ 

minal  fufllriDg  under  the  Reproaches  of  his  own  Confcience, 
and  retiring  from  the  Commerce  of  Miii,  whofj  Hatred 
he  had  jiittiy  incurred.  By  him  the  firll  City  is  built,  and 
among  his  Pofkrity  we  meet  with  the  fr.fT  Bt-jiinnings  of 
Alts.  Here  we  fee  at  the  fame  Time  the  7')ra:in-.  of  the 
human  Paillons,  and  the  prodiirioub  Malignity  oi  the  Heart 
of  Man.  The  PofK-riey  ui'Sith  withlbnd  the 
general    Torrent,  and   continue  faiiliful    to   (Jod.  9S7. 

Enoch   is  miiacuiouriy  t:ikcn    up  into   Heaven    as 
a  Rev.-ard    for  his    upriirlit    walking;  vvith    his    M;ikcr.     The 
PoiK  rity     of    Sith     intcrnvarrying    wf'h    li^c    Di  fccnJants     of 
6W/.',    or   in    the    Langua;.\e    of    Si/iipturc,    the  Sons   of  God 
going  in  unto  the  DauLihteis  of  Alcn,    an  univcii;.!  Corruption 
cnfued.     (jod,  no  ion  -cr  able  to  iKar  with  the  AViv.kediicfs  of 
Men,      refolves     upon    their    J)j(lruclion,      and 
makes   known  his    Purpofe  by   tiie    Mouth  of  his        1536. 
Servant   i\Gah -y  but    ihey  continuing   hardened   in 
their   Iniquities,    the    Earth    is    covered    with    a   Deluge    of 
Water,  and   all   Mankiiid  cut  ofF,  AW^  and  his  Faiiiily  ex- 
cepted.    This  happened  in  the  1656th  Year  of  the 
World,  and  the  2366th  of  the  Julian  Period.     It       if  56. 
is  worth  obferving,  that  as  the  Deluge  was  uni- 
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vcrlVi,  fo  the  Tr:tJition  of  it  I'.r.s  obtained  amongft  all  Na- 
tions. Nothing  ii  nunc  cc;Nr:\-:itca  in  tlic  Writings  of  the 
PoLts,  nor  can  :iny  Event  cf  toi'.Al  Antiquity  boj;}  of  o 
iT>:iny  cor.ci:rrin.:  Tcftimnr.ics  to  iL:p;>ort  it.  Not  that  ijcred 
Hifto  y  tljrivcs  r.ny  aviuiti^mal  Strength  fiom  fuc\  l»^reicn 
Rcconinu-nJiitions  ;  but  iho  iMiiiti  is  plLulcii  to  fee  Truths  m 
which  it  takes  a  real  Intcrc^K  ccnSrnieJ  by  the  Annals  of 
Nations  who  had  not  any  fuch  Motives  to  engage  chcjr  Bel i of 
of  them.  »•  •■ 

P,  Here,  att|J[%J^^niemberi  ends  your  firft  Period  ^f  ancient 
Hiftory.  A4f|.  indeed  the  Duluge  very  naturally  otters  anew 
Ep  cha.  ITic  repeopling  of  Nations  afitr  fo  general  a  Dc- 
flrucaon  looks  like  a  fecond  World  rifing  out  of  the  Ruins 
of  the  former.  Proceed  therefore,  and  gi\c  me  fonic  Account 
of  tlie  Affairs  of  this  new  People. 

T'lj*^  of  He         ^'  To  the  Times  fallowing  after  the  Delug.e 
IVorLL  we  muft  refer  fomc  coniiJcrable  Changes  in  the 

ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature.  So  univerft'  a  ^^hcnrk 
doubtlcis  cuufcd  great  Aitcr;:tioi;S  in  tnc  At- 
mofphcre,  which  now  took  a  Form  not  fo  fricrd'y 
to  the  Frame  a". J  I'exturc  of  the  human  Bvdy. 
IJcnce  the  Abrid;.Tmen:  of  tH^- Life  of  Man,  and  that  formi- 
dable Train  of  Difeafcs  which  have  ever  llnce  made  fuch 
Ha\ock  in  the  World.  The  Memory  of  the  three  Sons 
of  NcrJ)^  the  firft  Founders  of  Nations,  has,  we  find,  bctn 
prcfcrvcd    among     the    feveral   People  dcfccndt'd   from   them. 

^//v/,  who  peopled  the  greatelMVirt  of  the  ^V'ert,  continued 
ng    famous    unUcr   the  celebrated    Name  cf  Jatttus.     Hem 
v.v.s   rcvtivd  as   a    God   by   the   Egyrtlam  under  the   Title  of 
^V.^  ;.'.•;•  lL\iK)}::n,     And   the  Mensrry    oi     cw,    h:!^  ever   b-.en 
iielu   \\\  fjonour  a:i-.t>rur  [h,-  //.vivrt./  his    IXlctr- 
1757.        li.iTits.     'Che  iliii  a-i-.fiiierLil  !e  JJii'-'crhon  of  Man- 
ki'ul   was  occaiiLvxil   L-y    the  CiMifufion  ot    Lan- 
guages, fent  am  n^  thcni   bv  i.}i.J,    upon  their  cnjiajM'.i  in  a 
vain  Att\.fj.pt  of  bui'-lln^j  a    I  :-\vei,  wh  ^'"e  'J\>p   nuiiht   reach 
to   He;^.v^n.     As  the  i'url^    J.wx   ilje  Deluge,  was  tnci-run 
v.itfi    Wcod::,     wl'ii;.h     be^ ..n^.o     tiic    Haunts    of  wild  Bealh^, 


a.  El  jcbei, 

"I be  Deluge. 

1656. 


tirc    i.-:e.U 
^  ^roiiiuJ, 


Hcroifm  if  th.-ie   Tin-os   conliiltj 


in     CJe;'.!!!-!*! 


the 


and  extirpatir;:  thtfc  Savage  ^Ionllcr^,  that  held 
under  coniinual  Alarm*^,  and  hind*. red  them  from 
c:-.;..rv:ng  their  Hubiiaiior:s.  AV;/;.'l\/  acquiring  g;cat  Rc- 
]«jraLif)n  in  this  Waj,  is  thence  called  by  -cLV/^^a  miaiiiy 
Hui'.ter  before  the  Lord.  As  his  Enterprizes  of  this  Kind 
fo^yi'i  rnude  him  conliderable,  and  naturally  tended  to  rouze 
Anil  iiion  in  the  Heart  of  Man,  we  find  him  a'ming  ttt 
JDcii.inion     o\xr     his     FclJow -creatures,     and     iftubliihing 

his 
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his  Authority   upon    Conqircfl.      Such   was  the  firft  Begin- 
ning of  Kingdoms.     N'tmrcJ  fLJundLd  his  at  Ba- 
hyloHj    whtrc    the     vain    Attcm^jt    to    buiid    the     177I. 
fanrjous    '  owcr  h^d  been  made.     Much  about  the 
fame    Time    the    Foundations     of   Nhuvch    were   laid,    and 
fevtral    other    ancient     Kingdoms    cflablifhed.      They  were 
bur  of  fniall  Extent  in  their  firfl  Beginning,   as  is  eafy  to  fup- 
pofe.     In  E ^ypt 'Aonc  we  meet  with  four  X>yhaflies  or  Piin- 
cipaiities;    ^/.ules,   nin^  Memfhii^   aadi^TJwwV    To  this  Age 
alfo  we  may  rctcr  the  Origui  <>f  4 be  ^^iyff^jSt^-^  ^"^  Policy. 
Already  they  began  rodiftiiii^uinif^^^n  rcirc!il^9||Hr  Aftronoin'i- 
cal  Knowledge,  which  was  ^  aftd  w^dTho  Itfs  Ardour 

among  the  Chaldeans  ;  for  ^  i>jljv  did  their  Obfcrvations  of 

the  heavenly  Bodies  reach,  according  to  the  Accounts  fcnt  from 
Babylon  to  Ari/lotle  by  Calijihenes  the  Philofophcr.  You  will 
readilv  fuppofc  that  if  the  fpeculative  Sciences  began  by 
thii  Time  to  be  cultivated,  thofe  practical  Arts  tlut  tend 
to  the  Eafe  and  Accommodations  of  liuman  Life  would  not 
lie  negledlcd.  Nrah  hiid  dDubtlcfs  prefer ved  all  the  Inveii- 
tions  of  tlie  old  World  ;  bur  as  l\\z  F;;cc  of  Nature  was  confi- 
derably  altered  by  the  Deluge,  n^'w  Contrivances  niuft  be 
adapted  to  their  prefcnt  Ciicum(l;.nccs.  Hence  Agriculture, 
Architedlure,  and  the  Art  of  p'difhing  Masikind,  are  found 
to  have  fluurilhcd  very  early  in  the  Weiiern  Parts  of  the 
World,  wh.w-re  Noah  and  his  Dcfctndents  firft  fettled.  In 
proportion  as  we  remove  from  them,  we  meet  with  nothing 
but  Barbarity  and  a  f;ivage  Wildnvfs.  Even  Greece  itfelf, 
which  led  the  Wny  in  Arts  ar.d  Sciences  to  the  other  Eu-- 
ropean  Nations,  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  moft  nc- 
cefFary  Concerns  of  human  Life,  till  Strangers  arriving  from 
the  Eaftern  Countiies,  brought  along  with  them  the  Know- 
ledge of  tho^'e  more  improved  Nations.  But  tho*  Arts  and 
Sciences  thus  fluurifhed  in  the  Eafl,  the  Knowledge  of  the  true 
God  feems  to  have  decayed  very  early-  Tradition  introduc- 
ed many  abliird  Notions  into  Relii^ion,  and  made  Way  lor 
thofe  grofs  Ideas  of  tlie  Deity  that  f  )on  overfpread  the  World. 
The  Number  of  filfe  Divinities  multiplied  exceedingly  ;  and 
this  was  what  ga\e  Occafion  to  the  Vocation  of  Abrahanu 

This  hapj^encd  about  four  hundred  and  twenty-     T^ars  rf  the 
fix  Years  after  the   Deluge,    and    in    the  2793d         ^^crU. 
Year  of  the  Julian  Period.     For  then  it  was,  that         /y^rA^v 
the  fevcral    Nations   of  the  Earth    walking  after     iht  yocation 
their  own  W^ays,  and  forgetting  him  that   made     oj  Abraham, 
them  J  God,  to  hinder  in  feme  meafure  the  Pro-         2083. 
grcfs  of  this  uni\XTfal  Depravation,   rcfuhcd   to  fcparate  for 
himielf    a  chofen    People.      Abralam   was    called   to  he  the 

Father 
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Sanj  u 


'.n^uiiW.d    Ruce.     God   appeared  to  him  m 
.  :    t '.:•..  I? ■;,     w-Krc     he    purj^'Ot'cd  to    eftabiifh  his 
a:: J  the  PoiK-riiy  cf  tlu:  eminciit  Patriarchy  whom 
^   :.^    mu'tioly    as  the  Stir^   of    Heaven,    and   the 
1  t>.-.^c.;- t:\orc.     It  is   remarkable  oi"  th':s  Father  ot 
I'vj    choiln    Nati'^n,     that    though  iibcucuir-^  in 
^^'ea!th,   -nJ  polLiTcJ   of  a    Power    which   h^J 
proved     zn    0.\r  m.iich    tor    thit   01'    (everal     Ki:;^   united, 
he  yet  airii:r..d  to  the  M.uinLr:»  of  rincicnt  Times  ^i^d  con- 
tented wilii   :hj  Simplicitv    of   a  p^lWal    Life,  iiifcjve:eJ  his 
Magnificence  no  Dihcrwife,  than  by  the  moft  unbounded  and 
cxicr-fivc   Hofi^italiiy.     h  was  in  his  Tim  J  that 
2148.       JrM.hus^    the    molV   ancient    of    all    the   Kings 
nr  ntiuncd  in  the  H.ll(.»ry  of  C'\\\cj   fcunicd  the 
Kingdom  of  .7*^:s.     A.'t.r    /thiif\:riy    we  rc>id    of   l/s^:  his 
Son,    and    "Jo-t:!.'    his    Gr^ndfi-r.,     vho   no    k'fs  dii?irguiihcd 
themfclvci.   hy   a  Simpli».iiy   of  MnrnLrs  a:: J  lK*ai\    K.".i:h  in 
Gcd.     Nor  *J:u  i^cy  mil^   ot  the   Reward  dje   to  their  Piety. 
The    famj  Piv.mifcs    v.^-j   ur.c^vtd  to  them,  a::d  the v  cqaaily 
expcri encixj  tlu  Fa\  ui r  .::  1 .:  i ^ t: . c^ :  i < ^ v.  oi  Heav c n .     A -'.-v  b  cri- 
ed Jj:ci>  to  t:.c  r'rt;i;J:jL-   c:  \.\>  lI^^lt  Brother   £,,";;.,    a::d  tho' 
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j  ;.c....jKe,  only  fulliliLO  the  Council 
:t  i>  jL.io  mentioned  in  ^crip:ure  hy 
\v..<   the    Father   if   the   J.i,":.\:.Sy 
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Son,  and  inftrufls  him  in  all  the  Learning  of  the  Egyptians* 
About  this  Time    the  People   of  E^ypt  fent  out  , 

Colonies   into  fevcral  Parts  of  Greece.,      That  of    2448. 
Cecrops  founded  twelve  Cities  or    rather  Villages 
in  Attica,    of  which  was  compofcd  the   Kingdom   of  Athens^ 
where  the  Egyptian  Laws  and   Religion  were  introduced   by 
the  Founder.     Not  long  after  happened,  that  famous  Flood  in 
Thejfaly  under  Dcueall:::^    wliich   the  Greek  Poets  have  con- 
founded  with  the  univerfal  Deluge.      Hellen^    a  Son  of  this 
Deucalion,  reigned  afterwards  in    Thcjpily^  and  gave  his  Name 
to  Greece.     Much  about  the  fame  'J'ime^  Cadmus  the  Son   of 
Agenor  came  with  a  Colony  of  Phoenicians  into  Bccotia^  and 
founded   the   ancient  City  of  Tithes Z*^  Mofes   in 
the  mean  time  advanced  in  Years,  and  being  dri-     2473, 
ven    from  the  Court  of  Pharaoh^  becaufc  he  op- 
pofcd  the  Perfecution  of  his  Brethren,  fled  into  /iteilia^  where 
he  fed  the  Flocks  of  his  Father-in-law  Jc:hro  forty  Wars.     It 
was  here  that  he   faw  the   Vifion   of  the  burning 
I3u(h,  and  heard  the  Voice  of  Ciod  calling  to  him     2513. 
to  go  and  deliver  his  Brethren  from   the  Slavery  of 
Egypt,     He  obeyed  the  Divine  Admonition,  and    wrought  all 
thofc  Wonders  in  the  Court  of  Pharaoh^  of  vvliich  we  have  fo 
full  an  Account  in  Holy  Writ.     A.nd  this  brings  us  to  the  4th 
Period  of  our  Hiftory. 

P.  Let  me  interrupt  you  here  a  Moment,  now  that  we  are 
got  among  the  Egyptiaus^  who  feem  by  this  l^ime  to  have 
been  a  poweiful  Peoi^lc.  I  have  heaid  much  of  their  wife 
Conftitutions,  their  great  Knowledge  in  the  Sciences,  their 
Pyramids,  Obelifk?,  Teinples,  a  d  other  illu{ui^)i:s  Monu- 
ments of  V/eahh  and  Grandeur.  Were  they  airi\ed  at  this 
Degree  of  Eminence  among  Mankind,  in  the  Age  we  arc 
fp^aking  of  ? 

G.  In  a  izreat  meafure  they  v/ere.  It  ii  faid  of  Ulcfes  by 
Way  of  C».  inmendation,  that  he  was  inflructed  in  all  the 
Learning  of  the  Egyptians,  Ycu  l:a\c  feen  them  fending 
abroad  Colonics,  civilizing  barbai'ous  Nations,  and  introdu- 
cing amonir  them  the  ConllltiitioMs  of  a  juit  Policy.  Thcfe 
arc  Proofs  fuflicient  both  of  their  i^)vver  and  Wifdom.  Many 
of  their  amazing  Works,  as  the  Labyriiith,  the  Lake  of  iJ/<x'- 
m,  &c.  arc  indeed  of  later  Date,  yet  it  is  ceitain  that  the 
Pyramids  were  built  before  the  Times  we  are  fpeaking  of. 
Nor  is  the  Opinion  of  fomc  learned  Men,  that  the  IfraiUtcs 
during  their  Oppreflion  were  employed  in  this  Service,  alto- 
gether without  Foundation  ;  more  ef|xcially  when  we  con- 
lider  the  Nature  of  the  Slavery  under  which  they  groaned, 

which 
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which  evidently  refers  to  the  carr}ing  on  of  feme  conAdcnlik 
Defigns  in  Architedure.     But  to  return  to  our  Hillory- 
rtars  of  tti         In   the  850th  Year  after  the  Deluzc,  "the  430th 
IVorU.        from  the  V'ocation  of  Jbrak  m,  and  the  3223d  of 
'^    ^~  the  Julian  Period,  Alofes  ltd  the  Children  of  Ifrad 

Vhe  ^Dttar-  ^"'  ^*  ^i>?^  ^"^  received  the  Law  fi(»m  God  hitn- 
ture  out  of  felf  upon  Mount  Sinai.  In  his  Progrefs  thro'  the 
E^-pt.  Wiidcrncfb  to  the  Land  of  Canaany  he  iniHtuted 

2513.        by  God's  Appointment  and  Direction,  the  whole 
Tabernacle  Service.     We  find  him  al fo  cftablifliing  a  Form 
of  Civil  Government  among  the  Tribes,   in  the  framing  of 
which  he  was  afCfted   by  the  Counfel    of  his   Father-in-law 
yfthro.      During  thefe  Tranfadions    in   the   'Wildcmcfs,  the 
Egyptians   continued   fending   out   Colonies    into   divers  Na- 
tions,   particularly   Greece^    where   Dan  jus  found 
2530.      Means  to  get  PoilcfHon  of  the  Throne  of  Jrgcs^ 
driving  out  the  ancient  Kings  defcended  of  /w- 
2553.      ojus,     L^pon  the  Death  of  MoftSy  Jojkua  fucceed- 
cd,  who  began  and  nearly  complcatcd  the  Con- 
tjucft  of  Canaan.     After  l.im  wc  meet  with  a  Succeffion  of 
Judges.     L^nhappily  the  IfrGeUwsy  after  the  Death  of  the  Elders 
that  knew  Jcfnua^  forgot  tlic  God  of  their  Fathers,  and  were 
feduccd   into  the  Idolatry    of  the   bordering  Nations.      This 
drew  down  hca\  y  Cl^aftifcments  from  above,  and  they  were 
fold  into  the  Hands  of  cruel  Oppreffors.     But  when  in  their 
Diftrefs  they  called   upon  God,  he  failed  not  from  Time  to 
Time  to  raife  up  a  Deliverer.     Thus  Otbniel  i^ut 
2599.      an  End  to  the'  Tyranny  of  Cujhan  King  of  AJtji-^ 
potamiay  and  80  Years  after  Ehud  delivered  them 
2679.      from    the    Oppreffion    of  E^ion  King  of  Alsab. 
Much  about  this  Time  Pflops   the  Pirygiany  the 
Son  of  Tantalusy  reigned  in  Prirfc'ifir/usy  and  gavc  his  Name 
to  that  famous  Peninfula.     Bfl  or  /?<Avf,  Kin^  of  the  Chal- 
deansy  received  from  his  PeopL  Divine  Honours.     The  Javs 
cnflaved  or  viclorious,  according  as  they  honoured  or  forfook 
their  God,  experience  many  X'icilTitudes  of  Fortune,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  Hiftorics  of  Dchrah  and  Baraky  of  l.ude>}ny  Ahime- 
Itchy   "Jephthahy  Sec.     This  Age  is  confiderabie  for  muny  great 
Revolutions  among  the  Heathen  Nations.     For  according  to 
the  Computation  of  HercdotuSy  who  ftems  the  mort  exact  and 
worthy  of  Credit,  \vc  are  here  to  fix  the  Foun- 
2737.      dation  of  the  Jjilrian  Empire  under  Xirtus  the  Son 
of  Bc/usy  520  Years  before  the  Building  of  Rcrrtfj 
and  in  the  Time  of  Deborah  the  Prophetefs.     He  eftabliflicd 
the  Scat  of  it  at  Niyicvchy    that  ancient  City  already  fiunous 

ovcf 
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over  all  the  Eaft,  but  now  greatly  beautified  and  enlarged  by 
him.  They  who  allow  1300  Years  to  the  firft  JJ/yrian 
Empire,  run  up  nearly  to  the  Times  of  Nimrod^  founding 
their  Suppofition  upon  the  Antiquity  of  the  City.  But  He- 
rodotus^ who  gives  it  only  520  Years,  fpeaks  o\  its  Duration 
from  Ninus,  under  whom  the  Ajfyrians  extended  their  Con- 
quefts  over  all  the  Upper  Afia,  Under  this  Conqueror  we  arc 
to  place  the  Founding,  or  rather  Rebuildtng^  of  the  ancient  City 
of  Tyre^  which  afterwards  became  fo  fimxuis-  by  its  Naviga- 
tion and  Colonics.  Here  too,  or  very  rjppn  afier,  probably 
in  the  Time  of  AhimeUch^  come  in  the  figious  Exploits  of 
Hercules  the  Son  of  Amphitryon^  and  oF  ^7l#/i«J  King  of 
Athens.  This  laft  united  the  'rwelve'Diftrifls  of  Attica  into 
one  large  City,  and  gave  a  better  Form  to  the  Athenian  Go- 
vernment. In  tiie  Reign  of  Semlramls  fo  famous  for  her 
Conquefts  and  magnificent  Works,  and  while  Jephthah  judg- 
ed Ifraely  Troy^  wjilch  had  been  already  once  taken  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  Time  of  Lamedon^  was  a  fecond  time  taken  and 
reduced  to  Aflies  by  the  fame  Greeks^  in  that  of  Priam  the 
Son  of  Laomedon^  after  a  Siege  of  ten  Years. 

This  Epocha  of  the  Deitruaion  of  Troy^  ^'^ars  of  tbe 
which  happened  about  308  Years  after  the  De-  ^"o^id, 
parture  out  of  Egypt^  and  in  the  3530th  Year  of  £J^^ 
the  Julian  Period,  is  confiJerablc,  not  only  on  ^/:ctakiHg9f 
Account  of  the  Greatncfs  of  the  Event,  celebra-  Trvy. 
ted  by  fo  many  famous  Poets  both  Greek  and  Latln^  2820. 
but  alfo  becaufc  it  furnifhes  a  proper  Date,  in  taking  Account 
of  the  fabulous  and  heroic  Times.  Thcfe  Ages  of  Fidlion  and 
Romance,  where  the  Poets  place  their  Heroes  the  Offspring  of 
the  Gods,  are  not  very  remote  from  the  J¥a2l  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of.  For  in  the  Time  of  Lacmedon  the  Father  of  Prlam^ 
appeared  all  the  Wortliies  concerned  in  the  Expedition  of  the 
Golden  FUcce^  J^fi^h  Hcrcuhi^  GrpheuSy  Cajlor^  Pollux^  &c. 
and  even  in  the  Age  of  Priam  himfclf,  we  fee  Achilles^  Aga- 
memnon^ Ale\clauSy  Hector^  Ulyjfes^  Dlomedes^  Sarpedon  the 
Son  of  Jupiter^  /Eneas  the  Son  of  Venusy  whom  the  Romans 
acknowledged  for  their  Father  and  Founder,  with  many 
others,  the  Boaft  of  Nations,  and  the  Pride  of  the  moft  re- 
nowned Families.  Round  this  Epocha  therefore  we  may  ga- 
ther what  is  moft  illuftrious  and  great  in  the  heroic  Times. 
But  the  Tranfad^ions  of  Holy  Writ  during  this  Period,  are 
yet  more  aftonifhing.  The  prodigious  Strength  of  Samjhi 
and  his  amazing  Exploits,  the  Adminiftration  of  Elly  Samuel 
the  chofen  Prophet  of  God,  Saulihz  firft  King  of  Ifracl^  his 
Vidoiics,  Prefumption,  and   unlu^-Ty  Fal'>   arc  Events  that 

may 
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may  well  raifc  our  Wonder  and  Admintion.  About  ihii 
Time  Codrus  King:  ol  Athens^  licvoitd  himfclf  to  Death  foi 
the  Safetv  ot  his  Country.  His  Sons  Mtaan  and  KiLus  cif- 
putcd  nbwUt  the  bti.ctfTion,  whcrcupm  the  Athenlar.s  abo- 
lifhcd  the  RtLi.il  Po'act,  ap.i  crj.ucJ  perpetual  Governors, 
or  M.^jiilratts  for  Lil'c,  but  anlwciablc  for  their  Conducr, 
who  \icrc  ditlinguifh'-d  by  iJie  Name  of  Jrchom,  Aledsn 
th^  Son  of  Ccd  us  was  the  fiiil  ulio  exercilcd  that  Office, 
and  it  continue  J  a  lon^  Time  in  his  t^imily.  To  t'/is  Age 
wc  mult  a  I  To  refer  ti:e  ScitiLnt.nt  ii  ftvcral  y/:''-v:jv  Colo- 
nics in  tl'.-t  P:.rt  of  Jjla  Mi?::"'  Cilkc.  I  ok:  a.  The  vidian 
Colonics  Lttlvd  tbtrt  niu«.;i  alcu;  tr,c  faiiie  Time,  and  all 
J  if:  a  jlJIficr  vas  ^'-.vouJ  with  GVcv^  C:t;L5.  In 
2949.  I : ) e  K i 1 1  ii»j o n  1  ni  /,■  •  i. . . ,  Su  .v /  w as  h i c c cc 0 l li  by  Da- 
c;./,  v.i'iO  lii  fi'.li  v/as  acicij(r.\\ii^Lu  as  Kini  by 
the  Houfe  ri"  /'i*,'..'/)  orJy ;  hut  upon  li.c  IX-arh  c;r  /.' '-.//. et-\ 
a!I  'Jic  Tfil'ei  cvuKci  i/sb  Auil*L>iii\.  He  pri.vcu  a  v^.i-pr  and 
fortunate  Piinc..-,  grcutiy  cr.iarLicd  hi-  Dr-mi;  iv!n.>,  u.d  ad- 
vanced the  /./v.y/.'V.j  ti  a  lAvj^^^c  of  \N  eaith  and  Power,  iar 
cxccedir.2[  ^r.y  ihi.vj.  u\l'\  haJ.  known  betore.  But  wh.it  is  fill 
more,  h c  wa j  t J-.  j  c :  :t :  n .% ■  : : ;.  J.  l^'u \  cm  1  r : : e  of  Heaven,  and  i «i  ft i  1  ed 
in  Scripture  a  M..jt  . ..c;.  :^  •:.!:  u>  Cjoc's  own  Kea:t.  lo  this 
pious  \V''arrii-i  lUCt^cJeu  .'..' .-.;  •,  iV.r.-icd  for  his  W  ilcon?,  Jultice, 
and  pacific  \  ircuj.-,  wi'.j!.-  lL'.u  !>,  unpolluted  with  Blood,  were 
declared  worthy  to  n/.Ie  a  'i'wi::pL- 1;)  thj  Moii  Hi^h. 

It   was  in   tl'ic    vTCid  ^  Liir   cf  ti.e    '^::J:on  Pe- 
licd,  the  48: til  aft'.r  the  iXpartarc  ou:  ci  £/j>% 
and,  to  connect  ficr^d  Hiiiory  wiih   pr*.tai!f%     72 
^'ears  after  tlic  takir.g  oi  'Tr:\^  a;:J  20-.  before  the 
Building;  of  -^:;/.v,  that  Sc!:?>:  ;:  L.id  the  Fcur.darions 
of  the  Temrle.    I'he  citl'Lr  h.,:ticu':L>  of  hl>  Reign 
are  lull  v  record  ed   in  Hi .  i  y  \  V  j ; ; ,  w  I.^- :  -j  1;  j  a  .^ .  e.:  rs  at  c  ne  e  an 
Inllance  of  all  tha:  i^  c:e„t  ana  '.iliIc  in  r.u:na.-i  N-iure.      L' ri- 
der liib  Son  -'.^y  ;J.^.v  •,  If.  ^-J  wa.N  pa;tc6  i.t-.'»  twj 
^020.      Kir.iidonis  :  oii-.'  c-.'!ea  jv   the  wav  or  l>i4:.:^.^tion 
tlic  Ki.'iL;iic;ni  ui"  /y/u:/,  a/.d  CLnnltinj;  i.r   :hj  ten 
Trik.'i  who  aiiociareJ    i.FuLr   */.»'./:,. 


6.  /■>.•/../. 


the  Name  of  the  Kin;:doni  of 


/:..;..;  tl'.e   oth.-r   kn  ^.\vn  by 

t.'.',    C.  iViJ  (  Lu   ot  lUvii'i     a<   -J- 

hcred  to  the  Houfc  of  Dwj'.d.  I'lie  Kin^i  tf  A'r./r  fe.  1:1 
r.t  tiiis  Time  to  have  be^n  very  pvj.wrful,  ai.d  nianv  aic  tf 
C'pinicn,  that  the  ShljlJ:  of  Sciii*ti..v,  wlior.i  God  muJe 
ule  of  to  punilh  the  Iij^pieiiLS  of  P^ih:::am^  is  the  fame  with 
that  lamou.N  Conqueror  lo  renowned  in  profane 
3"33«      Hi*'ory    u:m!'T   ihe  Name   of    Sr/rjiris.      In    the 
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the  Piety  of  that  Prince  rewarded  with  a  memorable  Vidory 
over  the  revolted  '1  Vibes.     In  the  Time  of  Jjii  his  Son  and 
Succeflbr,    Omri   King    of  Ifrael   built    Samaria^ 
which  thenceforth  became  the  Capital  of  tlkit  Kinji;-      3080. 
dom.      Next  follow   the  pious  Reign  of  Jcbofo- 
phat  in   Judah^  and  the  Idolatry    and  Impieties  of  Jhab  and 
Je%ebel  in  Ifr^el^    with  tiie  fignal   Vengeance  of  Heaven   for 
the  Blood  of  NahoiL     About  this  Time  wc  are  to  place  the 
Foundation  of  Cartlage  by   D'ulo^  who  tranfportcd  a  Colony 
of  Tyrians  into  Africa^  chofe  a  Place  for  her  new  City  con- 
veniently fituatcd  for  Traffick.     The  Mixture  of  Tyrians  and 
j^^V^w  contributed  to  the  making  it  both' a  wa-like  and  a 
trading  City,  as  will  appear  in  the  Sequel.     Judah  and  Ifrael 
were  in  the  mean  tiiv.e  the  ^ccne  of  amazing  Revolutions  and 
Wonders.      Jekorofn    bv    marrying    the  Daughter    of   Ahab^ 
was  reduced   into   tl\c  Idolatry  of  that  wicked   Family,    and 
drew  down   upon    himfclf  the  Vcnp;car.ce  of  Heaven,      yehu 
takes  Poffeflion  of  the   Throne  of  7/;v/. 7,  and  de- 
ftroys   the   whole    Pofk'rity    <if  Ahab.       Jfboram      31 20. 
King  of  Judah ^  and    Ahaxhib  his  Son,  with  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Royal  Family,   are   all   flain    about  the 
fame    Time,    as  Allies  and   Friends  of  the   Houfe   of  Al>ab^ 
Athalwh^   upon  hearing  this  News,  rcfolvcs  uttiily  to  extin- 
guifii  the  Houfc  of  David^  and  putting  to  Doatli  all   that  re- 
mained  of  that  F'amily,    even    to  her  own  Children,  ufurps 
thf  Cnv.vn   of  Judah,     But  Jcafh  prcfencd    by    the  Care  of 
Jihojk'Ld)  his  Aunt,  and  hrouglit  up  privately  in  th'.-  Temple 
by  Jchvnda  the  Hifrh-pricft,  after  f:x  Wars  ■  puts  ^.w   FnJ  to 
the  Ufurpation  an  J  Li.e  o'(  Athuilah,     During  all  tliis  Time, 
Elijah  and   Eifiha  were  working  thofe  WomL-is   and   ^liracles 
in  Jfrae^  which  hiuc  n..'ilv.*  their  Names   fo   bmoii'^  in  Holy 
Writ.     Let  iih   now    look  abroad  a  little  into   jirofanc   liif- 
tory,  which  hcrin^  to  furnil'h  more  aiiV;>lc  M.*teri.;ls,  and  en- 
tertain  us  with   tlic*  i:r.idij;i'i   RlTj   of  tholl;   Grcilnn  Common- 
wealths, that  mi.!.*  i'o  cinat  a  FijiMc  in   anci^'ni  Tim»s.     For 
during  the  l\:rif.d   v.c   avc  fic;.:::;'!:  cf,  accordin*^  to  the  inoft 
received    Oj»ini(..n,    f'.o'.itiil^cii    J  \:  r^us    the    famous    Spartan 
Lawgiver.     The    Iioiipch    1    h:.vc    prefer''  >ed    myfelf  in    this 
Difcourfe,  will    not  allow  of  my  laying  before  you   a   Scheme 
of  thofe  admirable  Inftitiitions,  which  ri*ndcrcd  Laccdem'sn  the 
moft  powerful  and   iiluftrious   City   ot  (iyc::e.     You  c:in   read 
them  at  lar^e   in  the  Mift-'^rics  of  thof^'   Times.     I  fhall  only 
obferve,  that,  that  as  it  was  the  cMcF  Aim  ot  this  LawLMver  to 
banifh  Luxury  an  1   Avarice,    and    introiiuce   a    warlike  Spirit 
among  ihc  People  ;  ncthin-^  C'ju!d   b'j  :r.urc  hanniiv  contrived 

tor 
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for  this  Purpofc,  (ban  his  equal  Diftribution  of  the  Lands  rf 

the  CommonwcMlth,  his  Prohibition  of  all  Gold   and   Silver 
Coin,  and  that  laborious  temp<:rate  Kind  of  Life  habitaated 
to  tlie  Exercifes  of  War,  in  which  every  Citizen  was  trained 
up   from    his    Infancy.      In   a  Word,    it   is   Cnmmendation 
enough  to  fjy,   that   while  Sparta  adhered   to  the  Lilabiilh- 
jnents  of  Lycurgurx,  flie  was  invincible  in  herfcif,  and  rcfpcct- 
ed  by  all  the  VVurJd.     ^ome  time  before  Lycurgus^  flouri&ed 
Homtr  and  litfiodj  (he  , two  renovi'ned  Gncian  Potts.     We  fee 
in  their  Works  the  amiabie  Simplicity  of  thofe  ancient  Times ; 
and   though  Hiilory   ^^%  left  u&  very    much    in    the  Dark* 
ab  to  thj  caiW  Ages  thiey  defcitbc,  yet  it  is  abundantly  pJain 
irom  their  W'ritings,  chs^  the  Greeks  were  by  this  Time  a 
puwcrhil  People,  and  had  ^  made  coniiderable  Advances  in  ail 
the  different  Branches  of  human  Learning.     In   Judah^  Jf^fi 
during  the  Life  ot  JtljolaJa^  ruled  the  People  with   Wifdom 
and  Judice ;  but  ai.er  the  Death  of  that  ^reat   Man,  he  be- 
came a  very  Tyrant,  in(bmuch   that   he  ordered 
3164.      ZeJjariah  tlie   Hig^h-priell,  the  Son  of  his  Bene- 
facior,  to  be  ftonjj  to  Death.     But  Heaven  did  not 
long  defer  Vengeance  tor  tliis   Act  nf  Perfidy  and  Ingratitude. 
The  \  car   following  beino.  beaten   by  the  Syrians^  he  fdl  into 
C()iittm|)t,    and  was  (lain    hy   his   own    Servants.       jfmazlab 
his   Son    fucccedcd    him   in    :he     Throne.      Mean   while   the 
Kingdom  of  1/7 eel^  which   had  been  jireatlv  w^^akened  under 
the  Succtfibrs  of  Jehu^  by   its  a! mod  continual  Wars  with  the 
Kings  o{  Datnajlus^  li;Mn  to  recover  and  flouriA 
3179.      by  ^he  wife  anil  vigonuis     dminilir.*tion  of  jrr^^ 
boam  the  fecond,  whoexanUJ  in  Piety  anu    Va- 
lour  all    that   hud    gone   Kiire    him.      Nor    did 
319^^.      Uxxiab  or  ^izciiuh  the   So;^    c4   Ar.iavah  acquire 
leis  Glory   in   juJj/j,     In  the   34^1  Year  of  his 
3228.      Reign    begins    the   tanmus   C'jmpuiaiion   by    the 
OI)rti[^i(uii^  of  which   \^e   h.ivc  aiicady   r[voken  in 
nur  Chronology.     Ic  is  ccici^r.ied  in  Hili  irv,   not  i^r}\  as  be- 
ing the  great  £[)r.cha    ot  ti^c  Criiks  ;  Dut  aifo,    lucaiife  here, 
accoiJing  to  l^arro^  the   tabulous     1  iiiies   end.      Tixv    are  fo 
naiijcd  on  account  of   the  manv  Fables    wliith   the   Poets  have 
interwoven    with    the   IV.inlaction'i    ihey   dcfcribe.,     imbmuch 
that  it    is  almolt  impojTib^j  to  diitinguilh  Truth   Irom  taile- 
hood. 

P.  Now  that  you  fpcak  of  Vtmo  and  his  Diitributicn  of 
Time,  I  ihould  be  glad  you  would  give  me  fome  Account  of 
it  ;    becaufe    I   remember   to   have  fccn   it   fevcral   times    re- 

lipriui 
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fcrred  to,  and  was  at  a  Lofs,  as  not  well  knowing  what  it 
meant. 

G,  Varro  divided  the  whole  Scries  of  Time  into  three  Pe- 
riods.    The  firft   extended  from  the  Creation   of  the  World 
to  the  Deluge,   and  is  by  him  called  the  unknown  Age,  there 
being   nothing  in  profane   Hiftorians  relating  to  that  Time9 
which  has  any   Appearance  of  Truth.     The  fecond  Period 
reached  from  the  Deluge  to  the  firft  Olympiad,  and  this  is 
what  he  ftiled  the  fabulous,  for  the  Reattons  mentioned  above. 
The  third  and  laft,  beginning  with  the  1i)rft  Olympiad,  was 
carried  down  to  the  Age  in  which  that  Author  wrote,  and 
may  by  us  be  extended  to  the  prefent  iTiRies.     He  calls  it  the 
hiftorical  Period,   becaufc  hencefbrWaid  the  Tran factions  of 
Mankind  are  handed  down  to  us  f^  faithful  and  authentic 
Relations;    fo  that  the  Olympiads,  while  they  confiitute  the 
great  Epocha  of  the  Greeks^  are  at  the  fame  time  to  be  con- 
sidered as   the  /Era   of  true    Hiftory.     However,    this  holds 
only  in  refpc6l  of  the  Tranfaftions    of  the  Heathen  Worlds 
inalmuch   as    holy  Writ  furnifbes  a  true  and  authentic  Rcla* 
tion  of  the  AfFairs  of  the  chofcn   People,  from  the  Times  of 
Abraham   the  Father    and    Founder  of  the   Jew'tjh  Nation  ; 
and  has  even  traced  Things  back  in  a  general  Summar}',  to 
the  firft  Formation  of  the  Univcrfe.    By  this  means  I  have 
been  enabled  to  lay  before  you  a  juft  Account  of  the  Progrcfs 
of  human   AfFairs  ;    and    deducing   Hiftory  from  its    Source, 
have  prefcrved   the  Chain  of  Ages  unbtotccn,  and  difpofcd  of 
the  fcattered  Fragments  of  profane  Hiftory,  according  to  the 
true  Places   they  ought  to  pofTcfs  in  the   general   Courfc  of 
Time.     Sacred  Hiftory  is  very  foon  going  to  leave  us;  but 
wc  may  eftcem  it  a   Happinefs,     that   having  conJudkd   us 
with  Certainty  thus  far,    we  are  arrived   tt  a  Period  where 
the   Relations  of  other  Writers  may  be  depended  on.     Thus 
the  Thread  of  Hiftory  is  continued,  we  fee  Ages  fucceeding 
one  another  in   a  connected  Series,  we  can  purfuc  the  Affairs 
of  Mankind  in  a  juft  and  orderly  Progreflicn,  from  their  firfl 
Original,   to    the  Times   in    which   we  live.     But  to  return 
whence  wj  digrtfled.     Azar'iah  was  fuccccdeJ  in    the  King- 
dom of  Juilah  by  his   Son  Jcth^rrij  who  proved  a  wife  and 
pious  Prince.     Jfrael  mean  while  was  torn  with  inteftinc  Di- 
vifions.     i>hallum   had  (lain  Zacharicih  the  Son    of    Jcrcicam^ 
and  ufurpcd   the   Crown  ;    which    infpiring    Menalem  with 
Hopes  of  gratifying  his  Ambition  by  the  like  Means,  he  con- 
fpired  againft  the  Cfurper,  and  fcrvcil  him  as  he  had  dune  his 
lawful  Prince.      Put  was  at  this  Time  Kin^  of 
J^yria^  who  taking  Advantage  of  thcfc  Diiiur-     ^  ^^' 
Vot.  I.  C  c  bances 
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bances  in  Ifratl,  advanced  againft  it  with  an  Army.  Btf 
Menahem  found  means  to  fatisfy  him  by  a  Prefcnt  of  a  Aoii- 
fand  Talents.  Archbifliop  l{/h^r  conjeflures  this  PmI  to  hiu 
been  the  Father  of  Sardanapalus^  ima^ning  thac  Name  to 
imply  as  much  as  Sardan  the  Son  of  PuL  It  was  in  the 
Reign  of  this  Sardanapalus  that  the  Jthmiafis^  whofe  Difpch 
fition  was  pufliing  them  on  infenfibly  to  a  popular  Govenn 
ment,  upon  the  Death  of  AUfmron  the  laft  of  their  peqietual 
Archoni,  retrenched  the  Power  of  thcfc  Magiflrates,  and  Ji- 
mited  their  Adminift ration  to  ten  Years.  CharaPi  was  the 
firft  who  held  this  Dignity  under  thcfe  Reftrictions.  But  we 
muft  now  turn  our  Eyes  towards  Itay^  and  take  a  View  of 
the  firfl  Beginnings  of  that  Empire,  which  is  in  time  to 
fwallow  up  all  the  reft,  and  fpread  its  Vidories  to  the  remoteft 
Regions  of  the  known  World.  After  the  DtftnifboQ  of 
Troy'j  JEneai  gathering  together  the  few  Remains  of  his  un- 
happy Countrymen,  failed  for  Italy  ;  where  marrying  the 
Daughter  oiK\\\^  Latinus^  hcfuccceded  him  in  the  Throne,  and 
left  it  to  his  Poilerity.  This  Race  of  Latin  Kings  held  the 
Sovereignly  for  upwards  ot  tliree  hundred  Years  ;  nor  do  we 
read  of  any  remarkable  Revolution  till  the  Time  of  Numitor 
and  Amuiius.  But  then  AmuHus  Seizing  upon  the  Crown  to 
the  Prejudice  of  his  elder  Brother  Nitmiur^  remained  poileff- 
ed  of  it  till  Romului  and  Remus  the  Sons  of  /£«,  Numttgr'^ 
Daughter,  arriving  at  Manhood,  reftored  their  Grandtather  to 
his  Inheritance,  and  ikw  the  Ufurper. 

Trarj  ci'tke        ^^'^  Revolution  was  followed  loon  after  by  the 
H'lrU.         Building  of  Rome  in  the  Reign  of  Jaihmm  King  of 
Kmi^^'^mJ      Judah.     Hiftorians  are  not  agreed  as  to  thcf  reclie 
j.Epiicta,      .Year  of  this  Event.     The  Compuutioo  of  Ardi- 
JJpf^.'"''^'^     biftiop  UJher^  founded  on  the  Authority  of  Fabiui 
'     .j2c'>        Pi^tor^  places  it  a  little  before  the  Beginning  of 
^  ^'*       the  eighth  Olympiad,  in  the  3966  Year  of  the  yv- 
lian  Period.    This!  take  it  was  the  true  Yearof  :he  Foundation 
of  Rime,     But  as  rano's  Account  is  now  almolt  univcrfally  fol- 
lowed ;  to  prevent  a  Difagreement  bct^vcon  this  Trail,  and  thofe 
other  iiiftories  that  are  moll  likely  to  tall  in  your  Way,  1  (hall 
proceed   upon  his  Hypothefis,  which  fixes  it  to  the '3d  Year 
o(  the  6th  Olympiad,   ihat  is,    in  the  396cth  Year  of  the  Jtt- 
liiVi  PsTiind,   430   Yeaib  after    the   Dellruction   of  Troy^   and 
753  before  the  Beginning  of  the   Chriftian  -/Era,     The  R^- 
ft,i^tKi  (.Kcording  to  Plutarch  and  others,}  began  to   build  oa 
ilic  2 1 U  of  ylpril.     This  D.iy  was  then  confecrated  to  Palei^ 
Codtlefs  of  Shepherds,  fo  thjt  the  Feftival  of  Pales^  and  chat 
ut  the  Foundation  of  the  Cir\-,  were  afterwards  jointly  cele- 
brated 
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brated  at  R§mi  on  the  fame  Day.  TJiis  ^ra  fo  remarkable 
in  Hiftory,  as  ferving  the  heft  of  any  to  direft  us  in  regulat- 
ing our  Accounts  of  the  Wcftern  and  European  Nations,  is 
removed  but  a  few  Years  frr>m  another  of  no  Icfs  Note  in  the 
Eaftern  Chronology.  For  ahotit  fix  Years  after  the  building 
of  Rwne^  according  to  the  Compulation  of  Varro^  happened 
the  Downfal  of  ihc  /Jfyrun  Monarchy,  occafioned  chiefly 
by  the  EflFeminacy  of  ^arihmpalui.  This  Prince  neglefling 
wholly  the  Adminiftrarion  cf  public  Affairs,  and  (hutting 
himfelf  up  in  his  Palace  amor;.^ft  his  VVomcn  and  Eunuchs, 
fell  into  Contempt  with  hi*;  Subjfdfs  ;  whereupon  Arbaces  Go- 
vernor of  Media^  and  lleUfts  Governor  of  Balfyht^  confpir- 
ing  againft  him,  b«.fieged  him  in  his  Capital,  and  reduced 
him  at  laft  to  the  Ncccffity  of  perifliing  miferably  with  his 
Wives  and  Eunuchs  in  tlic  Flamss  of  his  own  Palace.  Upon 
the  Diff^lution  of  this  mighty  Empire,  there  arofe  two  others 
in  its  Stead,  founded  by  the  two  Leaders  nf  the  Confpi racy.  5^- 
lefis  had  Babylon^  Chaldea^  and  Arabia  \  and  Arbaces  all  the  reft. 
Bekjis  is  the  fame  with  Nabonajfar^  from  the  Beginning  of 
whole  Reign  at  Babylon^  comir.encech  the  famous  Aftronomi- 
cal  ^ra  1  am  fpcaking  of,  from  him  called  the  i¥]ra  of  Na^ 
hmajfar.  For  this  iEra  wc  are  beholden  to  PtoUnt^s  Canon, 
which  beginning  with  Nabonajfar^  carries  down  the  Succefli- 
on  of  the  Raliylonian  Kings,  and  afterwards  of  the  Perfian 
and  Maiedoniaitj  quite  beyond  the  Birth  of  Chrijl.  This 
Canon  is  a  fuie  Guide  in  Regard  to  the  Eaftern  Chronology, 
and  comes  in  the  moft  opportunely  that  can  be  imagined,  for 
the  conncnSiiig  of  facred  and  profane  Hiftory.  For  as  it 
commenceth  feveral  Years  before  the  Babyhnijh  Captivity,  by 
which  the  Courfc  of  the  Jtwijh  Hiftory  is  interrupted ;  we 
can  here  take  up  the  Scries,  and  continue  down  the  Account 
of  Time  with  Certainty,  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Chriftian 
^ra.  The  firft  Year  of  Nahonajfar  coincides  with 
the  feventh  Year  of  Rome^  the  fecond  of  the  8ih  3257. 
Olympiad,  the  747th  before  Chrijl^  and  the  30^7 
of  the  Julian  Pciiod.  In  the  mean  time  Max  having  fuc- 
cecded  his  Father  Jotham  in  ti.e  Kingdom  of  Judahy  was 
atucked  by  Rezin 'l^xu-i  of  Syria^  and  Pekuh  King  of  Ifrael \ 
whereupon  applying  to  the  King  cf  AJfyria^  who  is  in  Scripture 
called  Hfilath'Plleftry  he  readily  obtained  his  Affiftance.  This 
Tiglath'Pileftr  is  by  fome  conjedtured  to  be  the  fame  with 
Arbaces  the  Mede  \  but  the  more  probable  Opinion  is,  that 
he  was  of  the  Royal  Fa:iiilv  of  AfTyrla^  his  Name  Tiglalh^ 
Pul-AJfar^  having  a  plain  Refcmblance  of  Ptt\  ;;nd  Sardan^ 
Pulj  the  Names  of  the  two  former  Kini^s.  It  is  likely  therc- 
foro,  that  taking    AJvant.ige  of   ilitf  Cjurufiju   ihdt  fallowed 
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upon  the  DifTolution  of  the  JJyriau  Monarchy,  and  the  IX- 
vifion  of  it  between  Arhaces  and  BeUJis^  he  put  himfelf  at 
the  Head  of  thofe  who  ftill  adhered  to  the  Houfe  of  Puly  and 
getting  Pofllflion  of  Nineuik^  there  cnabliflied  a  third  Kmpire 
for  himfelf,  while  Arhaas  and  EeLfis  were  emplo>*ed  in  fet- 
tling themfclves  in  the  Provinces  the)'  had  refpcdlively  go- 
verned under  the  former  Monarch.  Thus  we  fee  a  (econd 
jtjjyrian  Empire  rifmg  out  of  the  Ruins  of  the  former,  of 
which  Sinevekj  as  before,  remained  the  Capital.  Tiglatk-PiUjir 
coming  with  a  great  Army  to  tlic  AlTsftance  of  Aka^  took  Da- 
mafcui^  and  entirely  dcftroyed  the  Kingdom  of  .S^^,  uniting 
it  to  his  own.  He  likewifc  greatly  diilrefled  that  of  liratTy 
and  even  ravaged  the  Territories  of  his  Friend  and  AllylCing 
Jihaz.  By  this  means  were  the  Kings  of  J£'\ria  firft  intro- 
duced into  Ptilejliyie^  which  finding  to  lie  convenient  for 
them,  they  refolved  to  make  a  Part  of  their  Empire.  They 
began  with  the  Kingdom  of  Jj'raeU  whicli  ^almamfiry  the 
Son  and  Succcfrurof7V^/V7^i-f//V,^'r,  entirely  fuhdu- 
3283.  ed,  throwing  HgLh  the  K\nz  thereof  into  Prilbn, 
and  carrying  the  Pvople  into  Capiivity.  About  this 
Time  died  Rcmulus  the  firft  King  of  Rcrtic^  after  a  Reign  of 
37  Years.  He  was  all  his  Lite  engaged  in  Wars,  and  always 
returned  from  them  viclorious.  Sut  this  hindered  him  not 
from  attending  both  to  the  ci\  il  and  religious  Eftabiifhment  of 
his  new  Colony,  where  he  laid  ihc  firft  Foundation  of  thofe 
Laws  and  Inftitutions,  that  contributed  fo  much  to  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Roman  Empire.  A  lonff  and 
329c.  uninterrupted  Peace,  gave  Numtz  his  Succcilbr  an 
Opportunity  of  linilhinz  the  Wo:k,  by  foftening 
the  Manners  of  tlic  People,  and  brinyjin^  their  Rtligion  into 
a  niorcexadl  Foim.  In  this  Time  fexcral  Cnlr.nies  from  Co- 
rifU/j,  and  other  Parts  of  G';ViV«',  built  Syrtiiuff  in  Siiuyi  and 
Jikewife  Crotona  and  Tarcr.tuni^  in  that  P.'.rt  ot  /ir?/y  called 
Jlla^na  CrtJuy  by  reafon  of  the  n,a«iy  Grf,k  C  lonies  already 
fettled  there.  A I  can  while  Htzek'.ah  hud  fucceed-.d  Ahiz.  in 
the  Throne  of  JutLb.  He  wms  a  Prince  renowned  for  Piety 
and  Juftice,  and  i'o  much  the  Favourite  of  Heaven,  that  it 
inierpofed  in  a  miraculous  Manner,  both  in  recovering  him 
fr(»m  a  remarkable  Sicknei's,  and  delivering  him  from  the 
Menaces  of  Semiaderib  King  of  Jj/yria.  But  A/araJfb  his 
Son  not  treading  in  his  Steps,  he  was  fold  into  the  Hands  cf 
EjarheuulGfi  the  Succeflbr  of  Sennacherib.  This  Prince  was 
v'ife  and  politic  ;  he  rc-united  the  Kingdom  of  Ba!*y!:n  to 
thdt  of  Minrje/jy  and  by  his  many  Conqucfts  equalled' if  not 
exceeded  in  Extent  of  Dominicui,  tlic  ancient  Jfyrian  Mo- 
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narchs.     While  Efarhaddon  was  thus  enlarging  his  Empire, 
the   Medes  were   beginning  to  render  themfclves  confiderable 
by  the  wife  Adminiftration  of  Deioces  their   fiift  King.     He 
had  been  raifed  to  the  Throne  on  Account  of  his  Virtue,  and 
to  put   an  End  to  the  Diforders  occadoned    by 
the  Anarchy  under  which  his  Countrymen  then     3296. 
lived.     He   built  the  City  of  Ecbatana^  and  laid 
the  Foundations  of  a  mighty  Empire.     Rmu  begins  now   to 
increafe   in  Power  and  Territory,  tho'   by  flow  Advances  at 
firft.     Under  Tullus  Hojiilius  her  third  King,  and 
in  the  83d  Year   of  the  City,  happened,  the  fa-     3332. 
mous  Combat  of    the   Horatii  and  Curiatil^   by 
which  Mba  was  fubjcdled,  and  its  Citizens  incorporated  with 
the  victorious  Romans,     At  this  Period  begins  the 
Reign  of  Pfanmih'uhm   in    Egypt,  '  It  had   fome     3334. 
time  before   been  divided  into  twelve  Parts,  over 
which  reigned  twelve  Princes,  who  as  a  Monument  of  their 
Union  built  the    famous  Labyrinth.     But  Pfammithhus^  who 
was  one  of  them,  incurring  the  Jeaioufy  of  the  reft,  they  ex- 
pelled him,  whereupon   he  drew  an   Army  together,  fubdued 
and  dethroned  the  eleven  confederate  Princes,  and   feized  on 
the  whole  Kingdom  for  himfelf.    As  the  lonians  and  Carians  had 
been  very  ferviceable  to  him   in  this  Revolution,  he  granted 
them  an  Eftabliftimcnt  in  Egypt^  hitherto  inacceflible  to  Stran- 
gers.    On   this  Occafion  began  the  firft  Commerce  between 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks^   which  as  it  was  ever  after  conftant- 
ly  kept  up,  we  are  to  account  this  according  to  Herodotus  the 
Ara  of  true  Egyptian  Hiftory  ;   all  that  goes  before  being  fg 
darkened    by    thb   F'ables    and  Inventions  of  the 
Priefts,  that  it  feems  very  little  worthy  of  Credit.     3348. 
In  Media^  Phraortes  fucceeded  his  Father  Deioces^ 
and  after  a  Reign  of  22  Years  left  the  Kingdom  to  his  Son 
Cyaxarcs,  in  whofe  Time  happened   the  Irruption  of  the  Scy- 
thians^  who  vanqulftiing   Cyaxares  in  Battle,  difpoflefled  him 
of   all   the   upper    Afta^    and     reigned     there     twenty-eight 
Ye.!rs.     In  Judah^  Ammm  fucceeding  Manajfehy  after  a   fliort 
Reign   left  the  Kingdom  to  his   Son   Jojiah^  who  proved  a 
pious    Prince,    and   thoroughly   reformed    the  Jtwtjh    State, 
Rome  in  the  mean  time  was  enlarging  her  Territories  under 
her  4th  King  Ancus  Martius^  and  b^  the  wife  Eftablifhment 
of  incorporating  the  conquered  Nations,  increafed  in  Power 
and  the  Number  of  her  Citizens.     Babylon  we  have  feen  had 
been  re-united  to  Nineveh^  and  fo  continued  till  the  Reign  of 
Cbmkdan ;  but  he  proving  an  effeminate  Prince,  Naiopolia- 
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jar^  whom  he  had  made  General  of  his  Armies  agslnft  Cj^ 
axons  the  AliJe^   rebelled  againft  him,  and  joining  with  Jjiy^ 
ages  the  Son  of  Cyax\tres^  inveftcd  Nint%fghy  Xo^k. 
3378.        the  Place,  and   ficw  his  Mafter  Chintladany  call- 
ed   otherwife   Saracus.      After  which.*   to  gratify 
the  AMes^  he    utterly   deflroycd  that  great  and  ancient  City, 
and  from  that    Time    Bahyion    became    the    folo    Metropolis 
of  the  JJfyrian   Empire.      NabspcUajar  wa*    Tuc- 
3397.        ccedfii    by     his    Son    Nifhuchadnexaar^    a  Prince 
renowned    in    iiiHor)*,     and  whij   by   his  mighty 
Conqucfts    both    in      the     Ej<V    and     ^A'clt^    raifcd    Eatylsn 
to  be  the  Metropolis   of  the  World.     IJy   him  was   'Jnujjifm 
taken   three  fcvcral   Times,  and   at   lail  totally  lictlroyed,  the 
whole  Land    of  Judah  being   ltd  into  BorJage   by  the  Con- 
queror.    This   is  thrr  famous   L'^W^ './//;  Captixity   of  feventy 
Years,  fo   often   mcniiontd  in  the  Wriiin':;>  t)f  the  Pjophcts. 
Greece  was  at  thiS  lime  in  a   very  flurlihing  Way,  and  be- 
gan toil  ifcovcr  her  Acquirements  in  Loirning  and 
3410.        the  polite  Alls.     Her  fevcn  Sa^»cs  undered  her  fa- 
mous, and  SciQH  by  the  wife  Laws  which  he  efta- 
blifhcd  at  -.///v/.j,    rcconciiini^   I/birtvand  Juui?:c,  intp-duced 
fuch  Rc^Milations  amoni^  the  Citizens,  as   naturj.I";  conduced 
to  the  forming  them    a   brave  and  knowing  People,     'i'.rf*/- 
nius  Prlfcus  now  reigned  at  Rjnie.     He  rulidi.ed  Part  of  Tuflany^ 
and  hivirg  avlorncd  the  City  with  many  magni- 
3425.         ficent  VVork>,  left  the  Throne  to  Serzfius  TuUius, 
This  Prince  is   himous  for  the  Inftitution  of  the 
Cenfus^  and  the  many  Law>  he  made  in  favour  of  the  Peopic. 
In  E^ypt^  PjiiMn.ltU''  s^  after  a  Reign  of  54  Years,  was  fuc- 
ccedcd   by  his  Sui]  AeJjuSj  the   fame  whf>  in  Scripture  is  called 
Phumoh  NechQ.     It   was  againft  him  that  yo/.ah 
3394.        King  of  Ju/liih  fought  that  unhappy  Battle  m  the 
Valley  of  Megiddo^  where   he   received   the  fatal 
Wound  of  which  he  died.     Kecbus  was  fucceedcd  by  Pfammis^ 
who  idt  the  Kingdom  to  his  Son  Apries^  the  Pl?ara:b  Hophra 
of  the  ccripture,  againft  whom  fo  many  Prophecies  are  level- 
ed.    The  tirft  Year  of  jlpries  was  the  laft  of  Cyaxares  King  of 
the   Aleties^  who  after  a  Reign  of  40  Years,  wai 
3410.        fucceedcd    by   his  Son  Jjfyages.     Ndudadnezxer 
in  Babylon  having  finiftied  all  his  Expeditions,  and 
greatly   enriched   himfelf  with  tl)e  Spoils   of  the 
3434.        conquered  Nations,  fet  himfelf  to  adorn  that  City* 
and   raifed  all  thofe  fiupendous  Works  about  it, 
of  which  wc  lead  with  fo  much  Wonder  in  ancient  Hiftory- 
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Evllmirodach  his  Son,  after  a  fhort  Reign  of  two  Years,  be- 
coming   intolerable   even    to  his  own  Relations, 
they  confpi red  againft  him  and  flew- him.     Neri-     3J44- 
gliffar  his  Silver's  Hufband,  who  headed  the  Con- 
fpiracy,  fucceeded  him.   About  this  Time  Pijijiratus  ufurped  the 
fovcreign    Authority   at  Athens^  which   he   held  with  various 
Change  of  Fortune  thirty  Years,  and  even  left  it  to  his  Chil- 
dren.    The  Medei  mean  while  were  increaiing  in  Power  un- 
der Afyages^  which  rouzing  the  Jealoufy  of  Nerigltjfar  King 
of  Babylon^    he  declared  War  againft  them ;    ^Jiyoges  dying 
leaves  both  the  Kingdom  and  the  Care  of  the  War  to  Cyaxa^ 
res  his  Son,  called  by  Daniel^  Darius  the  Mede.     As  theWar 
wherewith   he  was  threatened  was  \tTy  formidable,  he  applied 
to  the  King  of  Perjia^  who  had  married  his  Sifter  Ajandana^ 
for   Affiftance.      Cambyfes  fent    a  good  Body   of 
Troops,  and  with   them  Cyrus  his  Son,  Nephew     3445. 
to  Cyaxares^  whom  that   Prince  appointed  Gene- 
ral of  bis  Armies  againft  the  King  of  Babylon,     Cyrus  was  a 
young  Prince  of  great  Hopes,   and  had   already  given  fignal 
Proofs  of  Courage  and  Conduct,  in  feveral  former  Wars  un- 
der Aflyages  his  Grandfather.     But  his  Virtues  are  now  going 
to  diiplay  themfelves  in  all  their  Luftre,  and  prefent  us  with 
the  Pifture  of  a  Hero,  who  by  a  Train  of  the  moft  glori- 
ous A<9ions,  has  juftly  merited  to  be  handed  down  to  Pofte- 
rity,  as  a  Pattern  of  all  that  is  truly  great  and  praifc-worthy 
in  the  Chara£^er  of  a  Prince  and  a  Ruler.     The  very  Name  of 
Cyrus  carried  fuch  a  Weight  of  Authority  with  it,  as  to  draw 
into  the  Alliance  of  Cyaxares^  almoft  all   the  Kings  of  the 
Eaft.     Nor  was  it  long  before  he  gave  Proofs  of  that  Merit, 
which  was  already  fo  univerfally  afcribcd  to  him.     For  having 
bv  his  fuperior  Abilities  in   the  Art  of  War,  vanquilhed  the 
King  of  Babylon  and  Croefus  his  Ally  in  Battle,  he  puifucd  his 
Advantage  over  the  latter,  furrounded  him  in  his 
Capiul,  and  got  Pofteftion  both  of  his  Kingdom     3456. 
and  immenfe  Riches.    With  the  fame  Expedition 
he  fubdued  the  other  Allies  of  the  King  of  Babylon^  made  him* 
felf  Matter  of  all  Afia  Mirnr^  and  extended  his  Conquefis  even 
into  Syria.     In  fine,  he  marched  againft   Babylon  itfcif,  took 
that  mighty  City,  and  thereby  became   Matter  of  the  whole 
AJfyrian  Empire,  which  he  put  under  the  Dominion  and  Au- 
thority of  his  Uncle  Cyaxans  j  who  now  equally  touched  with 
this  ugnal  Proof  of  his  Fidelity,  as  btfore  with  his  glorious 
Exploits,  gave  him  his  only  Daughter  in   Marriage.     Cyaxa- 
ri$  dying  within  two  Years,  as    likewife  Cambyfes  King  of 
Ptrjia^  Cyrus  fucceeded  to   the    whole  Monarchy.      In  this 
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manner  wa*  tlic  Empire  cjf  the  Eit/}  transferred  from  the  JUi- 
rlans  to  the  Alivits  and  Perf:ans.     But  as  Cyrui  was  himfcff  i 
Pcrfia^\  and  Jill  tliii  SucccHors  afti-r  him  of  the  Qme  Nation, 
htnce  it   has  happened,  that  this  fccond  gre-it  Empire,  as  ii 
oniiht  to  Im?  acrminted,  obtains  in  2:1c icnt  Hiftury  the  Name 
of  the  Perf.an  Monarchy;  Cyms  and  not  Cyaxa'es  being  re- 
puted the  K«nindcr  thereof.      And  indeed  wlien  we  confider 
that  Cyrus  ahme  headed  the  Mtt!e$  during  this  long  War,  that 
it  was  to  his  Valour  and  VVildom   ihcy  were  indebted  firr  all 
their  Conqudls,    and  th;it  he  in  l\rfon  took  the  creat  City 
of  Bal'yhij  it  feems  but  juft  to  aftiihc  to  him  the  Honour  of 
this  whole  Revolution.     For  thcfe  Rc-.ifons  I  have  chcfifn  to 
date  the  Beginning  of  this  fecond  great  tmp'rc,  not  from  the 
Taking  t'f  Ba'.'\hn^  but  from  the  Succtnion  of  Cyrus^  who  alone 
can  with  (ulHcw  be  accounted  the  Founder  thereof. 

p.  I  mull  Ktc  I'Cg  Lcruc  to  interrupt  \ou  a  little,  in  or- 
der u»  tl'.L-  I  eari.T;;  up  {>f  fomo  f)')u!'!t-  that  r>ccur,  in  the  Part 
of  H.rt«i-\  v'Ui  Iv.ive  >icnjuft  cxplainin'r.  Yf)u  nay  remcm- 
bci'  1  loii'i  yoii  in  the  rK/.iniiir.^,  th:it  1  was  ri.-.t  ipiiic  a  i^tran- 
ccr  to.'.,  ient  Timci;  ;  l>.iving  !i?rurvrd  fLVu.-l  PiCvics  nf  Hif- 
tufv,  i^..t  f:.'.vc  nic  lorjio  |.'Ciui;.l  Knowlcil^e  f>f  Things.  Now 
a.^  i.:i  .!s  1  ^•A'l  icritnil'i !,  th;  ir  Accciunt  cf  the  ancifiit  Mo- 
iK'.icIiiv*^  Liil'cr^i  rn'il-i'u.il'ly  iV*  ni  yc-ur.-:.  Thtv  fpcjk  nothing 
lit'  a  t.f.  nd  -■''  ;■...'.'  hi'^iiit,  hut  m:ike  it  end  aliogcilt-r  in 
the  l)c..t"i  ot  .*'..;..'.'/■;.//';//•:/.  Then  fl!CtceJ^  the  Monarchy  of 
the  il..'';V.-,  whi'.h  concludes  with  y//M.";.jj  and  the  Pirfians 
come  ii!  tiu*  tlird   in  Order,  founding,  thtir  tm:>iie  upon  the 

(..'.  A'*'i\'.t  you  obfeive  here  conies  in  very  rear<»njh!y,  and 
I  air.  Lii-d  .1"  the  Interruption,  as  it  \\\\  gi\c  me  an  Oppoi- 
tur.itv  in  clear  up  this  dark  Part  ot  II.{l..iy,  and  guard  you 
2g.:i:n}  the  Mlftikcs  you  might  he  apt  to  rtui  into,  by  a  pro- 
jnilLL;-  u>  re.uling  c»f  Authors  without  due  Ci.uli?n.  You  are 
to  obkrve  therefore,  that  the  Affairs  of  the  Ealtern  Nations 
prcccdin;^  the  Reign  of  Cyrus^  art*  but  very  conrufedly  hand- 
ed down  to  us  by  profane  IliHorian';.  The  Account  you 
have  juR  now  recited  is  indeeil  rhat  ( f  the  greater  Part  of 
the  CVrt-i  VVi iters,  and  of  the  7,^;/;';?^  who  ccpicd  from  ihcm. 
Cufuis^  Dhdorm  Suulus^  and  yu/lh:^  all  agree  in  this  Re- 
prcfentation  of  the  ancient  Monarchies,  which  can  by  no 
means  be  reconciled  to  the  Relations  of  Holy  Writ,  which  I 
have  followed  as  the  fvireft  Ciuide  in  this  dark  Period  of  Time. 
However,  if  the  Greek  Accounts  differ  thus  from  Scripture, 
it^  is  reni.\rkable,  that  they  agree  as  little  among  themfclvcs. 
The  Birth  aiid  Death  of  Cyrus  arc  variouflv  recounted,  and 
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Herodotus  obfcrvcs,    that  there  were  three  fevcral  Traditions 
relating  to  them,  bcCdes  that  whith  he  followed  in  his  Hifto- 
ry.     Xenoph?:^  who  was   himftlf  in  Pnfw  in  the  Service  of 
Cyrus  the  y<  unger,    the  Brother  of  Aftaxtvxt's  Alnemon^    had 
an  Oppofiiiiiity  ot  fully   inft  rue  ling  liinifclf  in  the  Life  and 
Aflions  of  the  ancient   Cyrus^  fioni  the  Annals  and  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Perftans  themfclvcs.     And   fiire  the  Relations  of 
that  wife  Fhilofophcr  and  able  Captain,  who  ni?de  it  his  Buii- 
nefs  to  fearch  out  the  Truih  in   this  Matter,  ought  to  he  pre- 
ferred hefore  that  of  Ct-Jitis^  v/honi  Ibuie  of  the  moil  judici- 
ous of  his  own  Nation  Itiie  a  fabulous  Writer,  unworthy  of 
Credit.     Andy(t  from  him  hd\c  J )ic/forus  and  jTf/^ln  copied 
all  they   fay.      Kvcn    Herodotus  himfeif  ou;:ht   to  give  place 
here,  who,  ihoiiiih  a  very  judicious  Hiftorijn,  had   a  lirong 
Byafs  to  the  Marvellous,  and  evidently  fallowed  thib  Bent  of 
his  Geniu*"',    in  the  Account   he  has   pivcn   of  Cyrus,      But 
what  is  rtill  of  greater  Weight,  the  Elif^ory  of  Xniophov^  as 
it  is  iifelf  the  hdt  connected,  and  the  molt  prolwhle   of  ajiy, 
io  does   it  exa^lHy  a:\ree  with  Scripture,  whiih,    on  account 
of  its   Antiquity,  urid  the  near  Relation   of  the  AfKiirs  of  the 
Jtivs  with  ihofc  o{  the  other  Eaftvrrn  Nations,  would  evidently 
dcftrve    the  Priilrincc  to  the  Greek  Account?,   were   we  to 
confiui  r  it  as   no  more  than   a  bare  Hiiiory  of  thcfe  Times. 
In   reality,  tl^e   Grct'ks  knew   but  little  <»f  the  Affairs  of  the 
more  remc^te   Eaflcrn   Naiions.      Prob;iblv  the    Aicdts    under 
Deicci's  and  his  huv.ccflors,  thouffli  far  inferior  in  Power  to  the 
Ajjyrlan  Monarchs,  had  neveirthclefs  extended  their  Conquefts 
into  Afia   Aiimr^  and   the  Nations   bordering  upon  the  Greek 
Colonies.     Y^y  this  means  they  became  famous  in  thofc  Parts, 
and  the  Kn^pire  of  all  Afia  was  alcribed  to  them,  becaufe  the 
other  Priijccs  of  the  Eaji  were  but  little  known.     That  this 
was  but  a   mere  Efl'ect  of  Ignorance   in   the  Greeks^  appears 
not  only  from  the  ill  Agreement  of  their  Relations  with  v'^crip- 
ture,    but    likeuife    from   thtir   Contrariety    to    fuch    of  tlic 
Writers  of  their  own  Nation,  as  feem  to  have  been  bcft  .in- 
formed, and  to  have  ftarched  into  thefe  Thinc:^  with  the  great- 
eft  Care.     Hcrcdotus  promifcs   a  particular  Hiliory  of  the  Af-- 
Jyrians^  but  nv»  fuch  Work  is  come  down  to  us  ;  whc'her  it 
be  that  the  Piece  itfclf  is  loft,  or  that  he  never  found  Time 
to   compofe    it.      Wc   have  all   the  Re:»fon    in    the   World 
however   to   believe,    that   he   would    not   have  omitte<I   the 
Kings  of  the  fccond  AJfyrian  Monafchy,  fince  in  thofe  Books 
of  his  that  ftill   remain,  wc  meet  with   the  Name  of  Senna- 
cherib^   who  was  one   of  them,    and  is  there   fpokcn  of  as 
King   of  the  AJfyrians  and  Arabians.      Strah,    one  of  tha 
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uvjiL'ous  Autliois  of  Antiquity,  relates,  that  Afegsftbt' 
KfSj  who  lived   near  the  Times  ot  AU^^ni'tr  the  Grtatj  had 
written   of  the  famous  Kxploits  of   Nibucbadnezzar  King  of 
the   ChiMcaK'S.     But  what   puts  this  Matter  beyond  Difpute, 
is   the  cclcbnitcd   Cannii   of  Ptdemy^  where  we   have  a  Lift 
of    the     Bcthyiofiijh     Kinrs     from     Nahontijfar     quite     down 
to  Cyrus  ;  that    i>,    fioiii  tVic   Death  of  Sardanapaius^    to  the 
Fouiid.it ion    of   the   Pirfian  Empire.      If    with    ail   this   wx 
confider,    that   the  facicJ   Hiftorians  lived  many   of  them  in 
the  very  Times  of  which   they  write,  chat  thej*  defcrihe  the 
Affairs  of  a  People  bordering  upon  the  great  Empires,  and 
who  were  at  lait  fubjiftcd  to  them,  we  cannot   any  longer 
doubt  what   Relations  and  1\ ft i monies  are   moft  worthy  of 
Credit.      Here  then   fcciiis  to   be  the  Truth  of  the  Matter. 
The  Aledes^   after  the  Death  of  Sardanapalm^    living  under 
Kings  of  their  own,  Ivcame  a  very  conliderablc  People ;  and 
beinir  befl  known   to  ti^c  Grtcksy  by  rcafon  of  their  Neigh- 
bourhood to  the  Colonies  of  that  Nation  fettled  in  .^/ia  Mi- 
mr^  were  by  them  little  acquainted  with  what  paflcd  in  the 
more  remote  Regions  of  the  Eaji^  deemed  the  Mafiers  of  all 
Jjia,     It  is  ccitain  however,   that   the  Kings  of  Aiffria  and 
Babylon  far  exceeded  thcin   in  VVeahh  and  Power.     But  Cyrus 
having  fubducd  the   Balylmians^    hv   the  joint  Forces  of  the 
Mcdes  and  Pcrftans^  as  />d.'.'/>/ exprtfly  tells   us,  and  Xtneph^n 
defcribes   at  large;  it    is  appartii:,    that  this   new  Empire,  of 
which  he  became  the  Founder,  ought  to  take  its  Name  from 
both  Nations  j    infomuch  that  the  Monarchy  of  the  AhdtSy 
and  that  of  the   Perjiuns^    aic  in  reality   one  and    the  lame, 
though  the  prevailing  (ilorv  oi  Cyrus  hath  occafioned,  that  his 
Nation  carries  away  in  lliflory  all  the  Honour  of  this  Re\'0- 
lution.     I  have  Will  one  Thing  more  to  add  upon  this  Subjed^, 
and  it  is ;  that,  though  I  acknowledge  a  new  JjFyrian  Monar- 
chy rifing  out  of  the  Riiins  of  the  former  under  Sardanapalus^ 
I  have  yet  chofen  in  t.hc  \*icw  I  give  of  the  Succciiion  of  the 
great  Empires,  to  make  that  of  the  Per/tans  founded  by  Cy- 
rus^ the  fecond  in  C^rJer,  contrary  to  the  Method  followed  by 
fome  others.     But  that  this   is  the  moft  reafonable  and  natu- 
ral Divifion,   will  eafily  apjMrar  to  any  one  who   confiders; 
that  the  Revival  of  the  J/Tyrian  Power  in  Ninrueh  by  lig- 
lath-Pilcfer^  and  the  transfe.ring  it  to  Babylcn  by    Nibuchad" 
fitzzar^  were  not  properly  the  Eftabliflimcnt  of  a  fecond  Em- 
pire,   but   merely  Revolutions  in  the  old.      Tlglatf^PUeJir  is 
upon  good  Grounds  conjcdured  to  have  been  of  the  Race  of 
the  ancient  Affyriun  Kings,  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  Nab^pilk- 
jiir  was  alfo  of  the  Blood  Ro)'al.    But  be  that  as  it  will,  tbc 
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bare  Change  of  the  Prince,  or  the  Removal  of  the  Imperial 
Scat  from  one  City  to  anoihcr,  fhoulJ  not  induce  us  to  multiply 
the  Number  of  Kmpire:>  without  Neccflity,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  fame  People,  and  under  the  fame  Name  too,  all  aldng 
held  the  Dominion  of  the  £n/i. 

P,  Here  I  begin  to  bo  It-nfiblc  of  the  great  Advantage  of 
Clcarnefs  of  Method.  Already  I  am  forming  in  my  Mind 
an  Idea  of  the  four  erc^it  Empires,  rifmg  in  Succcfliun  one 
after  another  :  the  JjJyrlaHy  the  Pcrfiany  the  Grecian^  and 
the  Roman,  l^he  firit  I  think  I  have  got  a  pretty  diftiiKEl 
Notion  of.  I  have  fetn  its  Rife,  Continuance,  and  Fall  ;  can 
coancdl  its  Hidory  with  that  of  other  Nations,  and  by 
viewing  it  in  relation  to  the  fcveral  Periods  and  Epochas  that 
fall  within  (he  Compafs  of  its  Years,  am  able  to  trace  in  my 
Mind  tiie  mod  remarkable  Events  and  Revolutions  of  Hifto* 
ry,  according  to  the  due  Order  of  l^ime  in  which  they  hap- 
pened. I  mention  this  that  you  may  fee  how  I  have  improved 
by  your  paft  Iiiftrudions,  and  what  Hopes  I  may  juflly  enter- 
tain in  regard  of  thofe  that  are  to  come.  But  now  that  you 
have  cleared  up  this  Part  of  Hiftorv,  and  removed  fome  Mif* 
takes  I  had  fallen  into,  in  relation  to  thefe  dark  Ages,  I  can 
WSktn  with  greater  Satisfaclion  to  the  Account  you  are  next  to 
enter  upon  of  the  Perjian  Monaichy,  and  (hall  endeavour,  as 
little  as  pofTible,  to  difiurb  the  Courfe  of  your  Nariation  by 
unfeafonable  Interruptions. 

G.  In  the  4.i78ih  Year  of  the  Julian  Period, 
21 8  Years  after  the  Building  of  RonUy   and  536     J^*'*"'  c/"^^' 
before  the  Birth    of  Chriji^    Cyrus  fuccccding  to     .  ^^^'  , 
the  Throne  of  Cyoxares^  and  bccomin|  fole  Mo-      ^'s^h 
narch  of  all  the  is^/,  here  we  are  to  fix  the  Be-     ^jj^  ^,^^  ^' 
sinning  of  the    Ptrjian   Empire.      In    the    firft     Cyrus, 
Year  of  his  Reign  he  publiihed  the  famous  De-       3468. 
crcc  for  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  JeruJaUmy  the 
feventy  Years  Captivity  being  now  compleated,  according  as 
had    been   foretold   by    the   Prophets.      Servlus    TulUus    flill 
reigned  at  Rotne,     He  had  greatly  enlarged  the  City,  and  by 
bis  mild  and  popular  Adminiftration  was  become  the  Darling 
of  his  Subjefls.     This  excellent  Prince  fell  a  Sacrifice  at  lait 
to  the  Pemdy  of  his  own  Daughter,  and  the  ambitious  De- 
figns  of  his  Son-in-law  Tarquin  the  Preud^  who 
fiicceeded  him  in  the  Throne.  Cytusj  after  a  Reign      3470* 
of  feven  Years,  left  his  Kingdom  to  his  Son  Cam-      3475- 
Mis,     Under  him  the  Perftans  enlarged  their  £m- 

Eire  by  the  Conqueft  of  Egypt,     He  proved  however  a  very 
rutal  Prince,  unworthy  to  fill  the  Thionc  of  Cyrus,    His 
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Brother  Smt?y/:s  he  ordered  to  be  ki!!ed  pr:\'3teyr,  on  Ac- 
count of  a  fiifpicinus  l):cam  that  had  difturbeJ  his  Fancr. 
He  did  nnt  long  furvivc  htm,  and  upon  his  Death  Smerdrs  the 
Aiag'^an  ufurped  the  Throne,  unilir  pretence  cf  being  the 
true  Smerdis  the  bon  of  Cyus.     H'-'-vcrr  ih?  Cheat  was  foon 

difcovcrcii,  which  pave  cccalion  to  the  famous 
3483.       ContVdcracy  ct'  the  fevcn  Nfblunen,    the   RtTuit 

of  whivih  was,  that  D:inh5  the  S.n  o\  Hy  tr.j'pn 
was  raifed  to  x)\^  Ptijlan  Thx rue,  Duriig  the  Reign  of  this 
Prince,  Athens  rccovcifd  its  Liberty.  Ha-muiiu:  and  Arjjh- 
giton   delivered   their  Country  frrm   t;:c  Tyr.-r.y    of   H:*far^ 

chifs  the  Son  o!  Pifyiratus^  by  flaying  the  Ty^ 
3494.      rant,    and   Hi ^ puis   his    L  other   wr.s   ci-Iigrd  to 

throw  himfclf  into  the  Ar:n>  of  Dcy'rus^  This 
was  what  gave  rife  to  the  Wars  between  the  Pirjhrj  and 
the  Greeks.  From  hence  are  we  to  date  the  n'.ijZhry  Glory 
o^  Athens  >  ^Ve  fhall  foon  fee  this  fmall  Commonwealth  an 
Over- match  for  all  the  Power  of  the  Ecff  \  fo  true  is  it  that 
Liberty  ennobles  ihc  Mind,  and  affords  the  trued  Foundation 
whereon  to  build  the  Grandeur  c  f  a  State.  About  the  Time 
of  this  Revolution  at  Atkeusy  happened  another  of  the  like 
Nature  at  Rome,  Torauln  by  his  \'ioIcnce  and  arbirrar)* 
Meafurcs,  had  rendercil  the  Royal  Power  cdioiLS  2nd  the 
Attempt  of  his  Son  Sexius  up.  n  Lucreiia^  ccm^Icittd  the 
public  Indignation.  The  People,  animated  bv  the  Spcfches 
and  heroic  Behaviour  of  Brutm^  (hake  otV  the  Rvg^'i  Tv- 
ranny,  and  declare  thcmfclvcs  a  free  State.     This  .Tia  ci  the 

Rcmnn  Liberty  commonceth  from  the  244tli 
3494.      Year    after  the  Building    of  the   City.     7I:*-^:/?/» 

however  found  mojris  to  dr:i\v  in  h^err.!  neigh- 
bouring Princes  tn  Lfpoufc  his  Qi^sarrcl,  :-:r..^r5  wrc^i  Per- 
fenna  King  of  the  Clujinus  hears  the  moll  iii!"tinr^nlV.c:d  Name  in 
Hiftory.  It  is  upon  thii  Occafion  that  the  R:';:::*.::  h:iV  bc^in 
to  difovcr  that  noble  Aul'-ur  fr  Libcirw  th^t  inviolable 
Love  of  their  Country,  which  nukei,  a  hn^iht  Pa:t  oi  \hz 
Charc;»?or  of  that  renowned  Pcoplo.  \{.:\;:  \\o  read  of  the 
adonilhing  Valour  of  Hcrat'tus  (>ks^  :hc  iijirepid  Spirit  of 
Scez'dfiy  and  the  mafculine  B(»K'i:.fs  of  C/i!i:2.  Py-' >.■:.:  :.d- 
miring  the  J^ravery  of  the  Ro*n(i}L\  wcujld  not  anv  lorjierdi- 
fturb  them  in  the  Enjoy nuni  01  a  Lilcriy,  tc*  which  thwir 
Rleiit  gave  them  fo  jull  ?. 'I'itle.  But  tht-y  who  could  not  be 
overcome  by  any  forciim  rorce,  had  well  nigh  ruinL-.i  ihtrn- 
felvL's  by  their  inteftine  Divifio.'is.  The  Jcaloufy  between  the 
Patnciar.s  and  Fiel-.iar^s  rofe  to  that  HeiLihr,  that  the  latitT  re- 
tired from  Lhc  Citv,  and  intrenched  thcmfches  upon  a  Hiiiv 
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called  afterwards  Mons  facer.     However,  tlic  mild  PcrfuaHons 
of  Menenius  Jgrippa^  and  the  Conceflion  made  by  the  Senate 
of  new  Plebeian  Magiftratcs,    whofc  Oincc  it  was  to  protcdk 
the  People  againft   the  Confuls,    appcafcd    their   Difcontonts, 
and  rcftorcd  'IVanquillity  to  the  State.     The  Law  appointing 
the  Inftitution  of  tJicfe  Magifl rates  was  called  the  facrcd  Law, 
and  the  Mapiihates  themi'Jves  had  t!ic  Title  of  Tribunes  of 
the  People.  'I'his  remarkable  Rev(ilutinn  happen- 
ed in  the  260th  Year  of  the  City.     Ilippias^  we      35 1 0. 
have  fcen,  had  retired  into  Perfia^  and  was  folli- 
cittng  Darius  to  make  War  upon  the  Athenians. 
He  at  length  prevailed,  and  Mardonius  was  fcnt      35  r 4* 
with  a  numerous  Army  aijainft  them  :  but  Milti- 
adeSf  with  a  handful  of  Men,  gave .  the  P^r^nj  Battle  in  the 
Phins.  oi  MarathoNy   and  entirely  routed  them.     This  Vic- 
tory is  the  moll  renowned  in  ancient  Hiftory,  for  the  Athenians 
did   not    exceed   ten  thoufand,    and  the    Perfians  have  been 
computed    at   twenty  times   their  Number.      At    Rome  the 
Feuds    between  the  Nobility  and    the  People  ftill  fubfifted. 
The  Banilhment  of  CoricLnus  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to 
the  Commonwealth,  which  owed  its  Deliverance 
from  the  imminent  Danger  that  threatened  it,  to       3Si6. 
the  Tears    of  the  incenfed   Hero's  Mother.      In 
.the  mean  time  Xerxes  fucceeding  Darius  in  the       3519. 
Throne  of  Perfia^  prepared  to  revenge  the  De- 
feat at  Marathon^  by  a  new  Expedition  againft  Greece,     He 
is  (aid  to  have  been  followed   in  this  Attempt  by  an  Army 
^of    feventcen   hundred    thoufand    Men.      Leonidas    King    of 
Sparta^    with  only  three  hundred  Lacedemonians^ 
encountered  his  whole  Force  in   tho  Strcights  of      3524. 
Thermopila.     For  three  Days   he  made  good  the 
Paflcs  againft  the  numerous  Army  of  the  Perfians  ;  but  being 
at  length  furrounded,  he  and  his  Followers  were  all  flain  upon 
the  Spot.      By    the  wife  Counfels  of  Themi/locles  the   yithe- 
nian  Admiral,     the  naval    Army    of   the  Perfians    was   this 
£une  Year  vanquiQied  near  Salami s^  and  Xerxes^  in  great  Fear, 
rcpafled   the  Hellefpont^  leaving  the  Command  of  his  Land- 
Forces  to  Mardonius.     But  he  too,  the  Year  after, 
was  cut  in  pieces  with  his  whole  Army  near  P/</-       3525. 
taa^    by    Paujanias^  King   of  the   LacedemomanSy 
and  Arifiides^   furnamed  the  J///?,  General  of  the   AtUntans. 
This  Battle  was   fought  in   the  Morning,    and  the  Evening 
of  the  fame  Day  their  naval  Forces  obtained  a  memorable 
Victory  over  the  Remainder  of  the  Perfian  Fleets  at  Mjcale 
a  Promontory  on  the  Continent  of  Afia*    Thus  ended  all  the 
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great  Defigns  of  Xerxes  in  a  xnifenble  Di&ppointment^  and 
the  utter  DellrudHon  of  that  pxodigious  Army  with  which 
the  Year  bdbrc  he  had  marched  fo  proudly  over  the  Hellef' 
font.  The  Carihuginians^  by  this  Time  a  powerful  People, 
had  been  engaged  by  Xerxes  to  fail  upon  the  Greek  Colonies 
in  Su'ilyy  while  he  was  employed  againft  th^m  in  their  own 
Ciuniry  ;  but  they  had  no  tetter  Succeis  than  the  Per/ism 
Monarch,    and    being   flianiet'uily    beaten,    were    obliged    to 

abandon  the  Ifland.  Xerxes  dying  after  a  Reign 
3540,  of  21  Ycais,  was  fuccecded  in  the  Kingdom  by 
■ftaxerxts  LoKgimiiKus,  He  is  generally  fuppoAxi 
to  be  the  rCing  from  whom  Scljemiah  rtceived  the  Commif- 
lion  to  reiicro  ar.d  rebuilJ  ycrufalem.  But  it  is  now  Time 
to  turn  our  Thoughts  a  little  towards  the  Ramans^  who,  having 
been  formed  under  Kings,  were  but  ill  provided  widi  Laws 
fuiced  to  the  Condi tution  of  a  Republic.  The  Reputation 
of  Greece^  yet  more  renowned  for  the  Wifdom  of  its  Go- 
vernment that  lire  Fame  of  its  Viftories,  determined  the 
Rctruins  to  draw  up  a  Scheme  of  Laws  upon  their  Model. 
Deputies  were  therefore  fent  to  examine  into  the  Confiitu- 
tions  of  the  fcvcral  Greek  Cities,  particularly  thofc  of  Athens^ 

whofe  Plan  of  Government  feemed  to  have  a 
3554.       greater   Refemblance   with  that   of  Rcme.     Ten 

Alagiflrates  were  elected  v  ith  abfoluce  Autho- 
rity, to  carry  this  Dchgn  into  Execution,  The  Decemvirs 
accordingly  compofeJ  a  Body  of  Laws,  which  having  di- 
gcifed  into  twelve  Tablen,  they  were  propofcd  to  the  People, 
and  received  their  .-\pjri)bation.  It  was  natural  to  think, 
that  thefc  Magiftratcs,  having  iiniflied  the  Bufmefs  ior  which 
they  were  cholen,  wolU,  upon  the  Expirati.n  of  their  Tenn 
cjf  Power,  have  rcfignv.*d  their  Offices,  and  fuffcred  the  Go- 
vernment to  return  to  its  former  Courfc.  But  it  Teems  they 
lound  too  many  Charms  in  Authority  to  quit  it  fo  readily ; 
they  aimed  at  no  lefs  llian  perpetuating  their  Command,  and 
vainly  thought  to  entail  Slavery  upon  a  State  whofe  prevailing 
Pallion  wab  ihc  Ix)ve  of  Liberty.  Power  ufurj^ed  bj'  un- 
lawful Means,  feldom  al.llains  imm  Violence  and  Excefles; 
and  the  very  Mcth  id:»  taken  to  elUblifh  it,  prove  often  in  the 
Knd  the  Caulc  of  its  Ocrilrudlion.  And  fo  it  happened  here; 
for  the  Dictmun  declining  from  that  Moderation  by  which 
they  had,  in  the  Beginning  of  ibeir  Authorit}*,  recommended 
ihemfelves  to  the  Favour  of  the  People,  a  general  Difcontent 
arofc  ;  and  the  iniquitous  Decree  of  Jppitis^  whereby  he 
reduced  a  Father  to  the  cruel  Ncceffity  of  murdering  his 
own  DaughtwT,  fo  eAc<ftuaily  rouzed  the  ancient  R^fnan  Spi- 
rit, 
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rtt,  that,  difdaining  to  fubmit  any  longer  to  thefe  Opprefibrs, 
they   abolifhed    the  Deanwirate^  and  reftored  the   Authority 
cf  the  Confuls.     Thus  did  the  Blood  of  Firgima  produce  a 
Revolution  in  the  Roman  State,  not  unlike  what  had  before 
happened  in  the  Cafe  of  Lucretia.     About  this  l^ime  Chnon 
the  Athenian  General  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  many 
Viflories  over  the  Perftans^  infomuch  that  Artaxerxesy  weary 
of  fo  deftruiftive  a  War,  ligned  a  Treaty  of  Peace  highly  to 
the  Honour  and  Advantage  of  Greece.      He  had  rcfolved  to 
purfue  a  different  Scheme  of  Policies ;  and,  inftcad  of  draw- 
ing their  whole  Forces  upon  himfelf,  ^endeavoured  to  weaken 
them  by  fomenting  their  inteflinc  Divifions.     The 
War  that  foon  after  broke  out  between  the  Athe-       3573- 
fuans  and  Lacedemomam^  made  him  fenfible  of  the 
Advantages  that  might  accrue  from  fuch  a  Condufi.     It  was 
during  this  War,  defcribed  at  large  by  Hmcfiidts  and  Xen^^ 
phonj  and  known  in  Hiftory  under  the  Name  of  the  Pelopm- 
nefian  War,   that  we   read  of  Pericles^   AldbiadeSf   Tbrafybu" 
biSy    Colony    BraJidaSy    and    Lyfander.      So    many   illuftrious 
Men,   all  flourifhing   in   the  fame   Age,  contributed  to  raife 
Greece  to  the  higheft  Pitch  of  Glory,   and  fpread  her  Fame 
to  the  moft  diftant  Nations.     This  fatal   War, 
after  it  had  lafted  27  Years,  ended  at  length  in       3600. 
the  taking  of  Athens  by  Lyfandery  who  had  found 
means  to  draw  into  the  Party  of  the  Lacedemoiiansy  Darius 
Nothusy  the  Son  and  SucceiTor  of  Artaxerxes.     But  the  Per- 
Jians  foon  became  fenfible  of  the  Error  they  had  committed 
in  making  the  Lacedemonians  too  powerful ;    for  that  ambi- 
tious Republic  having  now  no  Rival  to  fear,  began  to  ex- 
tend its  View  to  Afta^  and  even  promoted  the  Ex- 
pedition of  young  Cyrus  againlt  his  Brother  Artax*       3603. 
erxes  Mnemon^  who  had  fucceeded  Darius  Nothus. 
This  ambitious  Prince  fell  in  Battle  by  his  own  Rafhnefs,  and 
left  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks  who  fcrved  under  him,  expolcd 
to  all  the  Dan;;crs  of  War,  in  an  unknown  Country,  feveial 
hundreds  of  Miles  diftant  from  their  own  Homes,  and  fur- 
rounded  on  every  Side  with  numerous  Armies.     Inhere  is  not 
any  thing  in  Hiftory  more  celebrated  than  this  Retreat,  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Xenspl/ony  who  himfelf  con- 
du£^ed  it,  and  was  one  of  the  ableft  Commanders,  and  greateft 
Philofbphers  of  his  Time.  Thus  were  the  Greets  iirft  made  fen- 
fible of  the  real  Wcaknefs  of  the  Perfian  Empire, 
hitherto  deemed  fo  formidable ;  and  the  Exploits  of      3608. 
Agefilaus  in  Afta  foon  after,  where  he  bade  fair  for 
overturning  that  mighty  Monarchy,  had  he  not  been  recalled 
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by  the  unH.^ppy  Divifions  of  his  Country,  were  a  phin  ProoJ 
that  nothiri;  wasi  wanting  but  a  good  General  and  Union 
among    thcmfc!\cs,   to   complcat  the  Conqucft    of  the  £afi^ 

A\;;.v  was  rcndciing  herfclf  furmidablc  to  all  the 
3610.       N«il-..ns  mound  her,  and  Fa^  rnc  of  the  firongeft 

and  maW  0}>ulent  Cities  in  Italy ^  uiis  l.kcn  by 
Ciijr.Ulus  after  a  Siege  of  ten  Years.  But  this  great  Incrcafe 
of  Tciritory  was  foun  lo! lowed  by  a  fatal  Calamity  that 
brought  the  R^publitk  to  the  Crink  of  Ruin  ;  1  nie;'.n  the  Ir- 

li.ptlon  of  the  GGulsy    who  defeated    li.e  Ruta^ 
3615*       Aimy,  and  ailvaiicinj;  againft  the  City  i;u. ,  .-i 

it   in  AflK'S-*in  the   36^1!  Year  afur    it  h-u   :ttri 
founded  by   Romulus,     Such   of  the   Senators  aiid  Nt»hl:5  as 
chf'fc  to  furtive   ihe  Ruin  of  iheir  Cour.tiy  ictired   ir.to  the 
Capitol  with  'MaKtlus^  where  they   refolbUly  defended  them- 
fcUcs  till  they  were  relieved  by  Curlllus^  wliofe  i!I  Ufage  and 
Bani(hment  had   not  diminiflud  his  Regard   to  his   Coi'ntry. 
Thus  was  Rotr**'  aLj.iin  rcft(>red  to  her  former  »"pIcndor  by  the 
Conducl  and  Rravi.'ry  cf  that  great  Man,     In  (Jrct'ce  the  Ztf- 
ced  motfuvi  Power  bc-an  lo  dtciine,  and  Thetcs^  which  hither- 
to made  no  Fi.;urc  in  the  Iliflory  of  that  Nation,  ra.fcd  her- 
fc-lf  to  the"  hi-:!>cll  Pitch  of  Glory  by  the  Wildom  and  \'.;lour 
oi  rpa?^i?KcrMiis,     This  General  is  one  of  the  moft  ill u It  rinui 
Lhaiaclers  cif  Antiquity.     He  was  pofilflcd  in  an  en:ineRt  Dc- 
orcc  Ki\  all  the  \'iitucs  rcquifitc  in  a  Wariior  and  a  S:a:cfman. 
Nor  was  he  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  his  Abilities  as  a  Phiiufoj^hcr, 
and  his  amiable  Qualities  in  private  Life  \  infomuch  that  Hif- 
torians  unanimoufly  rcprcfent  him  as  a  Pattern  of  all  that  is 

ficat  and  exxellent  in  human  Nature.  Thebes  after  his 
^eaih,  Ifll  that  confpicuoub  Figure  he  had  given  her,  and  was 
in>  hMij.\er  able  to  maintain  her  Reputation.  Indeed  all  Urcg^e 
is  CL^lni;  if>  fuhmit  to  a  new  Power,  which  beiiinninii  in  FiA- 
///»,  rv'ii-  at  iafl  to  the  Di;  mini  on  of  all  Jfui  under  bis  Son  and 
Sueccfrcr  /ilcxufukr.  This  FhUlp  was  King  of  Maccdw^  a.nd 
had  been  bred  up  ur.dcr  Lfaj:-lnot.,las,  As  he  was  of  an  enrer- 
pii/ing  Cienius,  and  -ave  early  Proofs  of  his  unbounded  Am- 
bition, all  the  neij;!:bouring  i*owcrs  fet  ihemftlvcs  to  op'(>ofc 
b.ls  growing  (jrciiinLfs.  J^ut  though  Oihus  iind  his  Son  Arjn 
Kin^rs  of  yV;j/w  did  th^ir  ut  loU  to  thwart  his  Defiiins ;  tho' 
the  .'Ithn::<iusy  rouzed  by  the  I'doqucnce  of  Dcfr.:j7hcKiS,,  that 
intrepid  Defender  of  his  Country's  Liberty,  drew  almoll  all 
Greece  into  a  Confederacy  againft  him  \  he,  notWMthllar.ding, 
triumphed  over  every  Difficulty,  and  the  Vicl.»ry 
3665.  of  Chcrouea  rend^Ttd  him  abfolutc  in  all  the  Grc- 
dan  States,      He  was  now  forming  the  Plan  of 

ail 
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,Mi  Expedition  into  the  Eajf^  and  had  projedcd  nothing  Icfs 
than  the  total  Overthrow  of  the  Perfian  Empire,  when  an 
untimely  Death  hurried  him  out  of  the  World. 
Alexander^  furnamcd  the  Uicaty  his  Son,  fucctcd-  3668. 
cd  him;  a  Prince  who  from  his  earlicll  Years  had 
given  Proofs  of  an  heroic  Soul  that  iVcmcd  dc {lined  for  the 
Conqucft  of  the  Univcrfc.  Much  about  the  fame  Time  Da- 
rim  Codoma7::.ui  afccndcd  the  1  hroiie  of  Pcrjia,  He  had  in 
a  private  Station  diftinguifhcd  hiinfclf  by  his  Valour  and  Pru- 
dence;  but  it  b».ing  liib  F'atc  to  cncouuter  the  prevailing  P^or- 
tune  of  AlcxcKflcr^  all  his  i'.fT*ort>j  Ptiw^d  infufficient  to  fup- 
port  him  agaijift  that  formidable  Rival.  For  Alexayfder  hav- 
ing f.rft  fettled  the  AfFaiis  of  Chttce^  over-run  all  Jfia  ATi- 
nor  with  amazing;  Rapidity,  deft  a  led  Darius  in  three  pitched 
Bat  lies ;  and,  upon  the  Deatli  of  that  Prince,  Who  was  trea- 
dle rou/Iy  (lain  by  Btjfus^  became  folc  Monarch  of  all  the 
EajL 

HtTQ  then  begins  our  ninth  Epoch  a,  not  from 
AlfxaKi/trs  Succcilion  to  the  'I'hronc  of  Alace- 
dorJa.  but  from  die  Death  of  Darius^  in  whom 
the  Pitfimi  Empire  ended.  For  Alixander  purfu- 
ing  hi*  Victories  with  the  utmoft  Expedition,  and 
havinc^  niadc  himfclf  Mailer  of  alinoft  all  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  EaJ}^  became  thereby  the  Founder 
of  the  third,  or  Macedonian  Empire.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  4384th  Year  of  the  Julian  Period,  424  Years 
after  the  Building  of  Romc^  and  330  before  the  Birth  of  ChrlJK 
During  this  victorious  Progrcfs  of  AUxafidcr^  Rome  was  en- 
gaged in  a  long  War  with  the  Smnnlus,  whom  after  many 
Battles  flic  at  length  fubdued,  chiefly  by  the  Valour  and  Con- 
dufl  of  Papirius  Curfot\  one  of  the  greateft  Ciencrals  of  his 
Time.  Alexander^  ftill  continuing  his  Conquefts, 
penetrated  as  far  as  India^  and  returning  to  BaLylcn^  368 1  • 
there  died  in  the  33d  Year  of  his  Age.  After  his 
Death,  his  Empire  was  varioufly  divided  among  his  Followers. 
Pcrdiccasy  PtoUmy  the  Son  of  Lagus^  Aniigonusj  Sekucusj  Ly- 
fimachus^  Antipater^  and  his  Son  Caffander^  who  had  been  all 
Coihmanders  under  this  great  Concjueror,  and  learned  from 
him  the  Art  of  War,  formed  a  Dcfign  of  rendering  thcm- 
felvcs  Maftcrs  of  the  feveral  Provinces  over  which  they  were 
confti luted  Governors.  They  facrificed  to  their  Ambition 
the  whole  P'amily  of  Alexander  ;  his  Brother,  his  Mother, 
his  Wives,  his  Children,  and  even  his  Sifters.  Nothing  was 
to  he  fcvM  but  Wars,  Bloodftied,  and  end  let  Revolutions. 
Durino;  thcfc  Diforders  fcvcial  Places  of  Jfta  Minor  (hook  off 
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the  Macedonian  Yoke,  and  eftabltflicd  themfelves  into  inde- 
pendent  Kingdoms.  In  this  Manner  were  the  RcUms  of 
PontuSy  BitJmiia^  and  Pngamus  formed,  which  by  their  ad- 
vantageous Situation,  and  a  flcady  Application  to  Traffic, 
rofe  afterwards  to  great  Wealth  and  Power.  Arnunia  too 
about  the  fame  time  became  a  difiindl  Kingdom ;  and  Mi- 
thridateSj  with  his  Son  of  the  fame  Name,  founded  dsat  of  Cap^ 
padacia.  But  the  two  moft  confidcrable  Monarchies  that  arofe 
upon  this  Occafion  were,  that  of  EgypU  founded  bj'  Ptc- 
lemy  the  Son  of  Lagus^  and  (hut  of  Jfia  or  Syria  founded  by 
Seliucm  ;  for  thefe  continued  ftcady  and  permanent,  and  were 
inherited  by  their  Pofterity  the  PtsUmics  and  SeUudda  for 
many  Years.  Thus  was  all  the  Eajl  fubjed  to  Greece^  and 
received  its  Language  and  Cuilorns ;  infomuch  that  though  it 
vvras  not  under  the  Dominion  of  one  Prince  as  formerly,  yet 
the  Grceki  univerfally  bearing  Sway  in  ihofe  feveral  Principa- 
lities into  which  it  was  divided,  this  hath  fccmed  a  fufficient 
Reafon  to  Hiflorians,  for  ftiling  the  Times  we  are  fpcalcing 
of,  the  Period  of  the  Grwian  or  Macedoniay:  Empire.  In 
Greece  we  meet  with  nothing  but  a  continued  Train  of  Re- 
vohitions.  CiiJifmuier^  Fyrrhm  King  of -f^/Vax,  Derrctrius  Po- 
HocfKtcSy  Lyftmachusy  and  Seleucits^  icigned  fucceflively  in  AJa^ 
ct'donia^  cicli  cftabl idling  himfclf  by  the  Ex-pulfion  of  his  Prc- 
deceffor.  The  Romans  were  all  tiiis  while  extending  their 
Conqucfts  in  Italy  \  and,  liavini;:  fubducd  the  SamKites^  Bru- 
tiansy  and  Hctrurlam^  threatened  Tarentstm  with  the  Cune 
Yoke.  The  I'arcntines  findinix  themfelves  too  weak  to  rciift 
that  powerful  Republic,  caft  their  Eyes  upon  Pyrrbus  King  of 
Epirusy    whofc  great   military  Fame  made  them  believe  they 

ihould   be  invincible  under  lb  renowned  a  Com- 
3725.       mander.     Pyrrhus  obtained  two  fucceffive   VitSlo- 

ries  over  the  Rcmaus^  but  in  the  End  was  beaten 

by   the   Conlul    Cwiusy    and   forced  to  abandon 
3732.       Italy,      jlntigomis  Lonatas    got   PolTeffion    of   the 

Hirtjne  of  Macedonia^  and  left  it  to  his  Pofteri- 
ty, thoui^h  not  without  great  Oppofition  from  Pyrrhus^  who 
was  killed  at  length  at  Argcs^  by  a  Tile  thrown  from  a 
Hourt-t(H\  The  Aduvi  League,  projeflcd  and  fet  on  foot  by 
jff'uius,  bcpan  about  this  I'ime  to  make  a  Figure  in  Greece. 
It  vi'.T'  a  Confederacy  nf  Several  powerful  Cities  of  Peloponne- 
fus  ar.d  the  adjoining  Regions  in  Defence  of  Liberty  ;  and  in- 
deed the  I  aft  Kl'ort  made  by  the  Greeks  to  maintain  their  Inde- 
ptriiltncy  and  Freedom.  In  /////;•,  the  Romans  after  the  Dc- 
p^iiure  of  /')}t/.:.!^  found  nothin;:  able  to  oppofe  their  Power. 
They  had  been  enlarging  their  Territories  by  an  alxnoil  cun- 
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tinual  Scries  of  Wars,  for  upwards  of  480  Years,  and  now 
found  themfelves  Mafteis  of  the  whole  Country,  from  the  far- 
theft  Part  of  Hetruria  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  from  the  Tufcan 
Sea  crois  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  Thus  their  Ambi- 
tion, crowned  with  Succefs,  infpired  them  with  ftill  greater 
Views.  The  adjoining  Ifland  of  Sicify  as  it  lay  convenient 
for  them,  fo  was  it  poffefled  in  part  by  the  Carthagiriians^  a 
powerful  People,  whofe  Neij^hbourhood  they  began  to  look 
upon  with  an  Eye  of  Jealou fy.  We  have  feen  the  Founda- 
tions of  this  Rq^ublic  by  Diifo^  and  that  it  was  confiderable 
for  Wealth  and  Extent  of  Territory,  Hb  far  back  as  the  Reign 
of  Xerxes.  At  the  Time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  their  Dominions 
reached  a  great  Way  on  both  Side?  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
For  bcfides  the  African  CovSk^  of  which  chey  were  entirely 
Maflcrs,  they  had  alfo  made  many  Conquefts  in  Spain^  fet- 
tled themfelves  in  Corfica  and  Sardinia^  and  poiiefled  feveral 
'I'owns  in  Sici/y.  This,  added  to  their  immenfe  Wealth  ac- 
quired by  Commerce,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Sea  which 
no  Nation  could  then  difpute  with  them,  made  the  Romans 
confidcr  them  as  formidable  Rivals,  who,  if  not  fpeedily 
checked,  might  grow  to  a  Power  too  mighty  even  for  Italy  it- 
felf.  Hence  the  Rife  of  the  feveral  Punic  Wars,  which  in 
the  End  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Carthaginians.  That 
we  are  now  to  fpcak  of  began  in  the  489th  Year  3739. 
of  the  City,  and  is  remarkable,  not  only  as  being 
the  firft  foreign  War  in  which  the  Romans  were  engaged, 
but  alfo  beqiufe  herein  they  formed  the  Defign  of  niakmg 
themfelves  Mafters  at  Sea ;  and,  which  is  almoft  beyond  Be- 
lief, acco.mpliftied  it.  The  Conful  Duilius  ventured  to  fight 
the  Carthaginian  Fleet,  and  obtained  a  compleat  Viftory. 
Regidus  his  Succeffor  no  lefs  diftinguiflicd  himfelf,  and  land- 
ing in  /ffrica  reduced  Carthage  to  the  greateft  Extremity ;  in- 
fomuch  that,  but  for  the  Arrival  of  Xatiiippus  the  Lacedemo^ 
nian,  it  muft  have  been  taken.  That  experienced  Genera], 
by  his  wife  Conduft,  gave  a  great  Turn  to  the  Affairs  of 
Africa.  Regulus  w  .s  vanquiftied  and  made  Prifoner  ;  but  this 
Rcverfe  of  Fortune  fcrved  only  to  add  more  Luftrc  to  his 
Fame.  Being  fent  into  Italy  to  negotiate  a  Peace  and  treat 
of  an  Exchange  of  Prifoncrs,  he  ftrenuoufly  defended  in  the 
Senate  that  Law  by  which  it  was  declared  inconfiftent  with 
the  Glory  oT  the  Roman  Name  to  redeem  Prifoners  taken 
Captive  in  a  Day  of  Battle.  Upon  his  Return  to  Africa  wc 
are  told  he  fuffered  a  cruel  Death  from  the  Refentment  of  the 
Carthaginians^  who  were  incapable  of  admiring  that  Noble- 
nefs  of  Soul,  which  made  him  prefer  the  Intcreft  of  his  Coun- 
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\..  ,■    x\'A>   ;-  'x^J   iiKftVohi.il,     lik-y    invaK-J 

...i   :■;:  ."v.it  CJrv  \va.^  inc\  ItuHy  Ii  rt,  but  iVr 

.    : :   ^  I   »' !'.  ■ '  ... .; ♦ ,  lii  i  n  a  ni t  J    ii  irJ  t:s.     1 1  w 

:\:     il^.   :t/    Rv'^i-ls,  and  rcci.vci   iill  the  K-- 

'  K.:*'.      ;.-;...'.j  I'vuvc^or  uyon  this  Occ^f::  a 

I'ti.i^l^.M  ^»i  ti\'  /v.v".:'\f,  who,  t.;kini:  i.*i- 

!.' •.'.-.^v       I\:.:'^U:\     It'i/tJ     ll;.;t     ur.jV'it.ir.t 

V.".i".:v\i  r'^s.'   riilnitv.'  tluy   liaJ  at  ihc  J:i:d 

j  i:;\':j  :!-.»t  i:;.li,i:^pv   S:.»tJ.      L\::r:u^i    wa> 

•;  :>\\:  r.i':,  .i>  iu:t    bLMp-j^   in    a  CV:iJit"u.:i 

^'.k ..  'iv.v  :>.      V\w\'   row   Iv^-n  lo   ;r.ir.*c: 

'•.;:    l\:;:.--      •    i:i   J^;.;.*-;,    which  b-d   bun 

l':.-    =.i:w-    Kv\^»![.       y/i.. ■/.■,...-'"   wa.^   fcnt  to 

I*:.\.:\e,   wl'.cK-  Ik'  cairicd   on  "tl)c  ^Vjr  ior 

■ ,  I  £  ."^ .  i  v\  1 1> .      Ills  S...!!    the  tanuiu  >  h\:.':.':il  i.  / 

.v::!!   ]::i!u  j'^!   iu-t  orlv  l»:ai iic J  ur:dcr  thut 

•\L  [  i'k-   wliolc  Art  ot  W'^s,  biJC  alio  at  iLis 

i".m:    in':»!.i»..i^ic  ru=.t!,.\;   -.i^a;:::!   t'»c    /i;.'.- ...».:, 

■..i\o  IvT.j  CO  lo   p.u:n-  \N\i:<.     .^'I'aruiiii  t'uC- 

ri   tI\o   L\'!:::r..::'.d   t  r"  tiic    Arn-.y.       He   l;«'- 

\v.i::s.\i   w::  !   .!;iv\vt   r;av!c:ioo,  .\rJ^  by   !:ls   milvl  a  v.  J   jK\.cc;ai:;c 

',  t':«  iv'iic,i^.lv  vilaMiiLkJ   ilie  t7.!;!..;c.'.7.«v  Powlt 
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turc,  they  Cint  Ambafladors  to   Afdrubal  lo  draw  him  by  fair 
^Vords    into  a  Treaty,    wherein  he  fhould  covenant  not  to 
pafs-  the  Ihcrtis^  which  was  accordingly  agreed  to.     Hereupon 
the    Rofnam  applied  thcmfclvcs   fc-rioufly   to  the  War  agaii^ft 
the  Gauli ;    and,    having  vanquidied  them  in   fcvcral  Battles, 
palled  the  Po^    pufiicd  on  their  Conciucfts  on  the  other  Side 
of  that  River,  and  thereby  became  Matters  of  all  Italy^  from 
the  Jlps  to  the  Ionian   Sea.     About  this  Time  died   Afdrubal 
in  Spa'iu^  and  Hannibal^  at  the  Age  of  i^^  fuccctdcd  him  in  the 
Command  cf  the  Army.     He  was  the  Darling  of  the  Soldiers, 
who  fancied  they  faw  in  him  all  the  Virtues  they  had  fo  often 
admired  in  his  Father  IlamlUar,     Nor  did  his  nchaviour  after 
his  Promotion  difappoint  their  Expc<Slations ;  fcr  he  compleat- 
ed  the  Conqiieft  of  Spa'm  with  amazing  Rapidity,  and  think- 
ing himf.'lf  ftrong  enough  now  to  enter  upon  the  long-pro- 
1'ected  War  with  the  Romans^  advanced  with  his  Army  to  the 
liver  IbcruSy  and  inverted  Saguntuml    The  Complaints  of  the 
Roman  Ambafladors   were    very    little    regarded    at  Carthage. 
The  Lofs  of  Sicily^  the  treacherous  Behaviour  of  the  Romans 
in  feizing  Sardinia^    and  augmenting  the  Tribute  cxaflcd  at 
the  End  of  the  War,    and  their  unjuft  Attempts    to  abridge 
their  Power  and  bound  their  Conquefts  in  Spain^  had  fo  irri- 
tated the  Minds  of  the  Carthaginians^  that  all  the  Endeavours 
of  the  Fa6li(m  which  oppofcd  Hannibal  were  fruitlcfs.     Here-? 
upon  War  was  proclaimed    againft    Carthage   by 
Order  of  the  ^^;;7^;f  Senate,  in  the  535th  Year  of      3785. 
the  Ci*y.     Mean  time  Hannibal  was    taking   all 
the  Meafurcs  neceffary  to  fccurc  the  Succefs  of   his  Dcfigns. 
The  Italic  Gauls  were  gained  over  by  Ambafladors,  fecretly 
difpatchcd  for  that  Purpofe ;  lh«  Nations  througli  which  he  was 
to  pafs  were  for  the  mod  part  prevailed  on   by  I^relents  noX  to 
oppqfe  his  March  ;  and  the  Peace  of  Africa   ai^d  Spain  were 
fecured  by  ftronj  Detachments  of  Troops  left   in   thofc  Parts 
under  the  Conimarjd  of  pioper  (JDVernors.     V/hen  ail  Tilings 
were  now  r^ady    fir  the  Lxp'-ditii^n,    he   crofild    ibe   Ilnusy 
travel  fed    the  Pyrenees ^   Trai.fuinne  Gauly  and    the    Jlf^i^   iind 
came  pouiinj  down  with  all  li'-  Forces  i.pon  //«./v,  while  the 
Remans  hardly   yet  imagined  hin»  fct  out  rr*»ni  Spain,      The 
Italic  Gauls   re:uiily  joined  irmi,  aivJ    tlierchy   V'.ry   (eifonably 
reinforced  his  Ainiy,  which  had   futrvrtd  cxt:e?nely  in   it-*  Paf- 
fagc  over  the:  Al  s.     Four  Battle^  fucccfRvcIy  lofK  made  it  pro- 
bable that  Rome  mufl  loon  fall  into  the  Hands  of  i':i'>  iirefiHiblc 
Conqueror.      Si*:ily  too  followed  the  Foitunc   <:i"  t!ic  CartlHigi- 
nians.     Hierouymus  King  of  Sy^acufc  declared  azainft   t!)c  Ro- 
mans ;  almo'l  all  Ituly  abandon<.d  them ;  and  t!ic  Republic  fcem- 
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cu  .ieprived  of  its  laft  Rcfource  by  the  Death  of  the  two  Satiti 
in  >.pfiin.     In  this  Kxtrcmity  Rorru  owed  her  Safety  to  the  Va- 
lou:  and  Conduct  ut  three  pc\ii  Men.     The  Firmncfe  of  Fa- 
hi*JSy  who  dcfpifing  popular  Rumours,    purfued  ftcadily  thofe 
d  iW  Mirafurc:)  \y  which  alunc   he  found   Hannibal  could  be 
Vanquilncfi,  t'crvcd  as  a  Rampart  to  his  Country.     AlarceUus^ 
who  railed  the  ."^itge  of  Nola^  and  took  Syracuje^   revived   by 
Degrees  the  Cr.tirage  of  the  Roman  Troop.     But  the  Glory  of 
conquer. ng   Hufiniial^  and  putting  a  final  End   to  this  danger- 
ous  War,    was  rt fer vtd  for   young  Scipie.      At   the  Age   of 
twcntv-four   he  undertook  to  command  in  Spain^   vhere  his 
Fatl-.er  and    Uncle  had  both   loft  their  Lives.       Immediately 
iipj»ri  Sib  Ar»"a!,  he  inveued  New  (  arthagej  and  took  it     His 
AfEibiiiry  ird  Humanity  drew  almoft  all  the  Nations  of  ^pain 
into  the  Allia:ic     tif   the  Romans.      The  Caribcigimans  were 
ob'irged  to  aband<jii  that  rich  and  fruitful  Country  ;  and  5apif, 
not  yet   faiisfied  niith   fo  glorious  a  Triumph,  purfued  them 
even  into  Africa.     Every  Thing  gave  way  to  his  fupertor  Va- 
lour and   Abilities.     The  Allies  of  the  Cartfjaginians  fodbok 
them,  their  Armies  were  defeated,  and  that  haughty  Repub- 
lic was  now  made  to  tremble  in  its  Turn.     Even  the  vi£lo- 
rioijs  Hannibal^i  who  had  maintained  his  Ground  in  lialj  for 
fixtccn  Years,    in  fpite  of  all  the  tft'orts  of  the  Rcmens^  was 
found  unable  to  ftop  the  Progrcf>  of  this  young  Conqueror : 
Scipio  defeated  h.im  in  a   pitched  Battle,  and  forced  the  Car- 
thaginians to  fubmit  to  the  Terms  of  Peace  he  had  prefcribed 

to  them.     In  this  Manner  ended  the  fccond  /**- 
3802.       yiic  War  in  the  5 52 J  Year  of  toe  City,  juft  ly 

\tzvs  after  its  Commencement.  Scipio  was  ho- 
noured with  the  Surname  of  Africanus ;  and  Ronie^  having  thus 
fubjeiled  the  Gauls  and  Africans^  law  no  Rival  from  whofe 
Power  (he  had  Reafon  to  apprehend  any  Dancer. 

If  wc  now  look  back  a  little  into  the  Affairs  of  /^,  which, 
during  the  7'imcs  wc  have  been  fpeaking  of,  were  entirely 
disjoined  from  thoie  of  Europe^  we  find  that  about  the  Middle 
of  the  firft  Punic  VVar,  while  Antiocbui  Thccs  King  of  Syria^ 
the  Son  of  Aniiockus  Sc/cr^  was  engaged  in  a  War  with  Pto- 
lemy  King  of  Egypt,  Thcodotus  Governor  of  Baclria  revolted, 
and  declared  himfeif  King  of  that  Province.  It  was  now  a 
rich  and  populous  Country,  and  had  in  it  no  lefs  than  a  thou- 
land  Cities  ;  all  which  he  got  under  his  Obedience  ;  and  while 
yhitiochus  delayed  to  look  that  Way,  by  reafon  of  his  Wars  with 
i^gypt,  made  himfeif  too  ftrong  in  them  to  be  afterwards  re- 
duced.    This  Example  was  followed  by  almoft  all  the  other 
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Nations  of  the  Eajt^  particularly  the  Parihiansj 
who,  headed  by  Arlacesj  expelled  the  MacedonianSy  3754* 
and  laid  the  Foundations  of  an  Empire,  wbich  in 
Time  extended  iifclf  over  all  the  Highir  Jfia^  and  grew  to 
that  Strength  and  Power,  that  not  even  the  Komans  themielves, 
when  arrived  to  their  higheil  Pitch  of  Grandeur,  were  able 
to  fbake  the  Throne  of  the  Arfacida^  for  fo  the  Parthian 
Kings  were  called  from  Arfacesy  the  Founder  of  their  Race 
and  J^mpire.  Thefe  Revolts  greatly  weakened  the  Empire  of 
the  Syrian  Kings,  for  henceforth  they  were  almoft  entirely 
fecluded  from  all  the  Provinces  that  lay  beyond  the  Tigris.  Se- 
veral Attempts  were  indeed  made  to  recover  them,  but  in 
vain,  which  obliged  them  to  turn  their  Thoughts  towards 
thofe  Parts  of  their  Dominions  that  bordered  upon  Egyptj  in- 
fomuch  that  Judea^  which  lay  between  the  two  Kingdoms, 
became  a  Ground  of  endlcfs  Wars  and  Contentions,  and  oc« 
cafioned  the  Shedding  of  Torrents  of  Blood.  The  Ramans^ 
after  the  Peace  with  Carthage^  began  to  turn  their  Thoughts 
towards  Gruce.  Philip  King  of  Macedon  had  entered  into 
an  Alliance  with  Hannibal  when  in  Italy^  and  this  was  looked 
upon  as  a  fufficient  Ground  for  a  War.  The 
Conful  Flamimus  was  fent  againft  him»  who,  by  3808* 
his  Victories,  reduced  the  Power  of  that  Prince, 
and  reftored  the  feveral  Cities  of  Greece  to  their  Liberty. 
Though  qvery  thing  thus  gave  way  to  the  Roman  Power,  they 
could  not  yet  be  ea(y  while  Hannibal^  whom  they  dill  looked 
upon  as  their  moft  formidable  Enemy,  was  alive.  They 
dreaded  the  Bravery  and  enterprizing  Genius  of  that  great 
Man.  Their  Endeavours  to  dcftroy  him  brought  upon  them 
a  new  War  ;  for  being  reduced  to  fly  his  Country,  he  took 
Refuge  with  Antiochusj  furnamed  the  Greats  King  of  Syria  ; 
and  infpiring  him  with  a  Jealoufy  of  the  Re?nan  Power,  pcr- 
fuaded  him  to  oppofc  their  growing  Greatnefs.  In  the  M::- 
nagement  of  the  War  however,  he  rcje<Scd  the  wife  Coun- 
fels  of  this  experienced  General,  and  was  therefore  difappolutcd 
in  all  his  Dcfi;2;ns.  Beaten  by  Land  and  Sea,  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  fubmit  to  the  Terms  of  Peace  impofcd 
by  Lucius  Scipio^  the  Brother  of  Scipio  Africanm,  38 1 5. 
Hannibal  now  fought  Protection  from  Prujias  King 
of  Bithyniaj  where  finding  himfelf  ftill  pcrfecutcd  by  Enibaf 
(ies  from  the  Romans^  to  avoid  falling  into  their  Hands,  he 
ended  his  Days  by  a  Dofe  of  Poifon.  Upon  rlic  Death  of 
SeleucuSi  the  Son  of  Antiochus  tin  Great^  AntioJms  Epiphane.\ 
who  had  been  fome  time  a  Hollage  at  Ratncy  got  l'.>lL'ilioii 
of  the  Throne  of  Syria.     He  is  remarkable  for  fctting  on  foot 
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J  cr'jel  Pcriccution  aialnft  the  Jrivsj  which  i]ri\ine  them  to 
Zxtremitiw's  miny  of  them  united  in  their  own  Defence  un- 
der -l/i-.rVjy,  &t:  Father  of  Jutlas  Alaccahtus^  \o  rcnownci 
fiT  the  nuny  Viclorits  he  obtiincd  over  the  numerous  Arrr.lei 
cr  the  JC  :\j  or  ^yr'u:,  h\  the  mean  time  Prfiui  h-d  \a\,' 
ccnitd  P '.':.. p  in  the  K:r":^Ji)m  ot  Mticen-yiui^  and  prcilimi.':; 
too  ni'jch  <>n  I.;-,  \\\a;:h  inJ  numerous  «\^mie^,  vcnrured  to 
cii^a^c  In  a  ^^  .ir  ui:I.  tlic  Ii:m:*rf.  But  he  wja  u-.n  m^t 
tLmi.Ic  «>f  hi>  urnqiij   S«Tf r.prh ;   and  bcf:i^  van- 

3Sj6.  ij'.ihcti  in  Buttle  ly  Panm?  Emliiu:^  wa<  ron- 
l:.-«i!Kd  tu  Turrcinicr  hi  mil- If  into  his  K^nds. 
Thus  the  Kin^ii-Mn  o\  .I/i.-.-.c.';/:,  wliich  h^J  ror  near  two  hun- 
iifv-d  Years  ^p\^n  ^^Ii\\ct<  r^t  chmv  to  0-cv.v.  huit  to  ;::i  ti.c 
Kingdoms  t.'f  ti^e  /.i- 7,  wa.-  now  rLLnctt;  to  the  F.rm  w':.  A;- 
/T*;/;  Punince,  vvhiv;!i  leads  ua  to  the  tenth  ^r.d  Lft  PeiioJ  i-i* 
our  Hill  .ly. 

P.  Let  me  here  iVv^  ym  a  Moment,  rn  tr.c:i"rc  w.'-y  yo-i  n\ 
tlie  Beg  r.nir-g  of  the  K}:::j"  Km  pi  re  to  lhi>  PcriLxi,  v:h\^  th-.v 
uerc  tvid;.n:!y  !«:;;:  bi;it»;\;  the  moft  pcwerfu!  People  in  the 
AVcrld,  und  h-.ii  j:!\er-  Law  lo  Euicpty  -7V;j;,  ar.d  Jfrii^. 

(/.  ri.c  Kz'iiiK  (rrjatnefs  ii.deed  et^mmencef.i  proper 'v 
fr-ni  the  tota!  Rt\:ucLiun  oi"  /r.:.;,  and  the  Superior- rv  they 
jirtir^.td  ever  the  (.^;•:^:J^^•:-^;.■' j  in  the  Hrit  P:»t.v  \V-:.  Ne^er- 
theis:fs,  in  rcjiuiiting  The  ^jcceflion  of  the  gre::t  ErTipires,  the 
moil  r.jriira!  Ord^r  llems  to  he  that  wh.ich  reprLf»:nt»  them 
rlfing  rr-.e  r.fter  another,  and  eliablilhing  caeli  its  Power  and 
Circutn^:".,  i.p(Ji  tic  e[iti:f  Ruin  of  th..t  which  vent  herlvc. 
1  hiN  IS  the  Method  I  h.i'.  c  !•.:::. irt..?  followed,  and  indeed  the 
o."i)  one  :!'-.r,  .uccrdr.g  ti  mi  A:'prehL:ih.;n,  prefcnes  a  due 
0:Jc:  \L'..'  !).i:i::;*net'-  in  ancitni  Iiiitt»ry.  Thus,  though  upon 
tivj  IX..:::  ^.:  *^\. •■..". .-.wv./.vy,  the  .i-y'ur;  Monarchy  was  dif- 
fo!'. ed,  y«.:  rL\i\:::g  i-^-Jn  in  iIk'  !v-n;i,s  oi  S:*:r.'ih  and  Bj- 
/.A;:,  tiuit  RL»r!'ation  w.-.>  nut  confidered  as  the  /Era  of  a 
;:ew  En  piic.  il.it  v.  hen  the  Power  of  the  Jjjyiiam  was 
L r te r J y  i  i" ' . l r] ,  : : vj  t ! : e  Do r. v n : (^ n  of  . y :. ;  w  h o!  1  y  transferred 
to  ::n.:"..r  j\''";!e  I-y  Cy :.\  ihtre  I  I'.xeJ  t)ie  Becinnirg  of 
t:.:  Pr.  .\,v  r/r.-j-  :j.  in  r*^e  man:\r,  thi^iigh  the  i  c- ,h:is  were 
L rs . :  y  \\  V .: ; e : : - ■..  :.••.. v r  A::  \ ::■ ,  .: ; ; J  ! ; ; s  Son  ^'f?t^:xcrxfs  Lcf> 
;.■,.;;::.  •,  L;.d  ^i:^^.^;  to  .icccpt  oi  isch  Terms  of  Peace  a? 
t.7/..v:- \v.'?  \v;;;:r.^  r<iL:rr:nt  them;  iinomiJch  that  the  C^/^ii 
iiHoer  6/  ■;»;  :;...•-  l^e  ;iil!]y  I'.iJ  to  I\ivc  given  Law  lo  the 
Prf/u?i  i.ir.i'ic;  ;.et  as  thiit  Monarchy  ftill  fuhfillcd  under 
Kir.g<  (,f  iii  c\v:i  ;  .-id  was  not  finally  Vubducd  till  WuxufJir 
i-niieJ  with  ari  Aimy  info  J/Jtiy  and  overthrew  Z)fl/;fti  in  the 
Plains  ci  .huU.y    ,;J  Hiftoiians  extend  its  Duration   to  the 
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Period  wc  arc  fpeaking  of.  But  after  that  Defeat,  the  Sove- 
reignty of  JJia  paffing  from  the  Perftans  to  the  Maccdom- 
ans^  here  begins  the  third  great  Empire,  which  continued 
under  Alexander  and  his  Succeffors.  The  fame  Rcafons  in- 
duce us  to  lengthen  out  the  Times  of  the  Macedonian  Great- 
ncfs  to  the  Defeat  of  Perfeus  by  Paulus  Emilius  j  for  tho' 
the  Romans  had  long  before  given  Laws  to  Greece^  and 
even  to  the  Kings  of  Afacedon^  }et  that  Kingdc»m  was  not 
Utterly  deftroycd  till  the  Time  of  the  above  Overthrow, 
when  becoming  a  Province  of  the  Reman  Empire,  all  the 
Power  and  Dominion  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  it,  was 
transferred  to  the  Conquerors,  and  Rome  thereby  advanced 
to  the  Sovcrti?;nty  of  the  World.  Thus  wc  have  a  regular 
Sncccflion  of  Empires,  eftablifhing  themfelves  one  upon  the 
Ruins  of  the  other,  and  being  now  arrived  at  the  laft  and 
greatcft,  we  (hall  trace  it  in  its  Progrefs  and  gradual  Ad- 
vancement, which  will  complcat  the  Plan  of  ancient  Hifto- 
ry,  and  furnifli  fuch  a  View  of  paft  Times,  as  may  be 
fufficicnt  for  enabling  you  to  purfue  the  Train  of  Ages  in 
an  exa6t  conncfled  Series. 

In    the    4546th    Year   of  the  ^Julian  Period, 
which  anfwers  to  the   586th  Year  of  Rome^  and     Tean  of  the 
the  1 68th  before  Chrijt\   Paulus   Emilius   having        '^^'''''''• 
vanquifhcd  Perfeus^  and  reduced  his  Kingdom  to      ^^^l^n 
the  Form  of  a  Roman  Province,  the  Macedonian     q^herLjcatof 
Empire  ceafcd,    and    that   of   Rome  fuccecded  in     Ptrj\m. 
its  Stead.     The    Conful    Emilius    was  honoured         3836. 
with  a  fplendid  Triumph,  and  the  Roinans^  who 
were  now  Mafters   of  all  Greece^    began  to  think  tlicmfclvcs 
more  nearly  interefted  in  the  Affairs  of  Afta.     An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  dying,    his   Son   Antiochusi  Eu-     3840. 
pator  a  Minor  of  nine  Years  old   fuccecded  under 
the  Tuition    of    Lyfias,      Demetrius  Scter    the    rightful  Heir 
was  then  an  Hoftage  at  Rome^  but  could  not  obtain    Leave  of 
the  Senate  to  go  and  take  Pofleffion  of  the  Kingdom,  it  being 
judged   more    tor    the    AdvanMge    of   the   Romans  to  liave  a 
hoy  reign  in  Syria ^    than  a  grown  Man    of  mature  Undcr- 
flanding,    as  Demetrius  tlien  was.     L'l.dcr  Aniinihus  Eupaicry 
the  Perfecution    of    the  Jews  flill  continuini:,  Judas  Macca- 
beus fct  himfelf  to  oppofc  it,    and    fignalized    his    Valour  by 
the  many  Vidlories    he    obtained    over    the  Syrians,       Mean 
while  Demetrius  Soter  efcaping  from  Rome^    is  acknowledged 
by  the  Syrians  for  their  King,  and  young  Antiochus  with  his 
Governor  Lyfias   flain.     This  however   made   no   Alteratioa 
with  regard  10  the  Jews  \  tliey  were  ftill  pcrfccuted  as  before. 
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an.-l  Denutriut  fending  numerous  Annia  one  after  anodia 
agj*inft  them,  fhcy  wctc  all  feverally  defeated  by  Jm^s\  but 

being  at  length  overpowered  by  the  Multitude  of 
3843.        his  Lnemies,  he  was  flain  fighting  with  aftoniflung 

Bravery.  l\\%  Brother  Jonathan  fucceeded  in  the 
Charge  of  defending  the  /ret'/,  and  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  Valour,  and  a  Firmnefs  that  no  Misfortunes  were 
able  to  (hake.  The  Romans  picafcd  to  fee  the  Kings  of  Sp'ia 
hum  Med,  readily  granted  the  Jtus  their  i'rotedion,  and  de- 
clared them  their  Fiicnd&  and  A  Pi.,.  Auxandtr  Bdas  pre- 
tending to  be  the  Son  of  j1*ti^^hfa  tpiphanes^  and  fupp(tfted 

by  PtoUmy  Phil:m/tir  King  of  Egypt^  claimed  the 
385 5t        Throne  of   Sytia^   and    having    flain  Denutrius^ 

got  Poflcffion  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Carthaztni- 
0ns^  who  had  now  recovered  in  fome  meafure  the  great  Loflb 
fuftained  during  the  fccond  Punic  War,  could  not  by  all  their 
Submiffions  ward  off  the  Jcaloufy  of  the  Romans }  who  fiiO 
dreading  the  Power  of  that  warlike  Republic,  declared  War 
againft  it,  with  a  Refolution  of  dedroyintr  it  utterly,  that 
they  might  rid  thcmfelves  for  ever  of  fo  formidable  a  Rival. 
In  Syria^  Demetrius  Nicator  the  &jn  of  Demetrius  Svter^  fet- 
t»n<5  himfelf  to    recover  his    Father's   Kingdom,    vanquifhed 

Alexander  halas  in  Battle,  and  got  Poflcffion 
3858.        of  the  'I'hrone.      This   fame  Year  was  rendered 

famous  by  the  Deftru£lion  of  two  celebrated 
Citicr.,  Carthage  and  Corinth,  The  former  was  taken  by 
^dpio  h.m'iUanus^  after  a  War  of  three  '^'cars,  who  thereby 
confirmed  the  Sirname  of  Africanus  in  his  Family,  zn^  re- 
vived the  Glory  of  the  great  S^cipio  his  (1  rand  father.  Csrinth 
was  reduced  to  Aflics  by  L»  Mummius  the  Conful,  and  with 
it  ended  the  famous  Achean  league.  'I^his  Confederacy  in 
iJett-ntc  of  Liberty  had  fome  time  before  rifen  to  great  Re- 
nown, by  tlie  Valrmr  and  Abilities  of  PhilopaiMn^  one  of  the 
mod  rcrif»wrjeil  CJeiierais  that  Greece  ever  produced.  And 
indeed  after  him  we  read  of  no  other  of  that  Nation,  who 
diihnguiflied  himfelf  by  any  eminent  Accompli (bments ;  which 
made  the  Hero  we  arc  fpcaking  of,  to  be  flilcd,  as  Plutarch 
tells  UH,  The  hjl  of  the  Greeks.  After  his  Death  the  Achean 
[^ague  no  more  fupportcd  itfclf  with  the  fame  Reputation  as 
formerly,  and  t'lc  Ro7}mns  growing  jealous  of  it,  it  was  this 
Year,  as  wc  have  fccn,  diflblved  by  theDeftrudion  of  Corintk 
All  the  famous  Statues,  Paintings,  and  other  curious  Works 
of  Art,  wherewith  that  City  had  been  fo  richly  adorned,  be- 
ing upon  this  Occafion  tranfportcd  to  Rome ;  thefc  Matters  of 
tlic  World,  who  had  hitherto  boailed  of  no  odicr  Knowledge 
I  than 
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than  diat  of  War,  Politics,  and  Agriculture,  began  bencefonh 
to  value  themfelves  upon  a  polite  Tafte,  and  the  Relifli  of 
wfTat  was  excellent  in  the  fine  Arts.  Thus  Learning  became 
honourable  at  Romej  the  liberal  Sciences  were  encouraged, 
and  fuch  Advances  were  made  in  all  the  various  Branches  of 
Knowledge,  that  we  (ball  fee  the  Augujian  Age  no  lc&  di- 
flinguifhed  by  the  Produdions  of  the  Men  of  Genius,  than 
by  the  Exploits  and  Bravery  of  the  many  Heroes  wherewith 
it  abounded.  &yria  in  the  mean  time  was  the  Scene  of  new 
Revolutions.  Antiochus  Theos  the  Son  of  Alexander  Balas^ 
under  the  Tuition  ot  Diodotus  Tryphon^  dethroned  Demetrius 
Nicator^  who  by  his  ill  Conduct  in  the  Government,  had  in- 
curred the  Hatred  of  his  Subje£b.  He  recovered  his  Au- 
thority however  foon  after,  and  decbred  Judea 
a  free  and  independent  State,  in  Confideration  of  3861. 
the  Services  he  had  received  from  Simm  the 
Brother  and  SuccefTor  of  Jonathan.  By  this  Grant  Simon 
was  confl:ituted  High  Priefl,  and  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  Jews^ 
the  Land  releafed  from  all  Taxes,  Tolls  and  Tributes,  and 
every  thing  that  bore  the  Stamp  of  a  foreign  Yoke  being  abo- 
liflied,  Judea  henceforth  became  a  diflinS  Kingdom,  under 
Princes  of  its  own.  About  this  Time  the  Empire  of  the  Par^ 
tbians  began  to  grow  formidable,  by  the  Victories  of  A£^ 
tbridates^  who  having  fubdued  InSa  and  Ba^fria^  was  ad- 
vancing with  an  Army  towards  the  Euphrates^  to  pu(b  his 
Conquefb  on  that  Sidi.  Whereupon  the  Inhabitants  of  thoGs 
Parts,  calling  in  Demetrius  Nieator  to  their  Affiflance,  he 
conceived  the  Defign  of  again  reducing  the  Parthians^  whom 
the  Syrians  flill  regarded  as  Rebels.  He  obtained  many 
Victories  over  Mithridates^  but  preparing  to  return  into  Sf* 
ria  to  chaftife  Tryphon^  who  after  murdering  Antioebus  TbtoSj 
had  himfelf  ufurped  the  Crown,  he  unfortunately  fell  into  an 
Ambufcade,  and  was  made  Prifoner  by  the  Parthians.  Try* 
fhm^  who  thought  himfelf  fecure  by  this  Difafter  of  his  Ad- 
verfary,  was  fuddcnly  abandoned  by  his  Subje£ls,  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  himfelf  infupportable  by  his  Pride.  As  De^ 
metrius  was  ftill  a  Prifoner  in  Parihia^  and  his  Children  by 
Cleopatra  were  under  Age,  it  was  necefTary  to  look  out  for  a 
ProteSor,  and  this  Office  naturallv  fell  to  the  Share  of  Antio^ 
cbus  Sidetes  the  Brother  of  Demetrius.  But  Cleopatra  flopt 
not  here,  for  underftanding  that  Nieator  had  married  Roda^ 
pma  the  Daughter  of  Pbraatei^  who  had  fucceeded  Mithri- 
dates  in  the  Throne  of  Partbia^  (he  out  of  Revenge  made 
jfntiocbus  Sidetes  her  Hufband.  When  he  had  fettled  himfelf 
in  the  Kingdom,  and  put  an  End  to  the  Uliirpationof  Try- 
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of   PergAtims    dying,    left   the  Romans  Heirs  to  his  immcnrc 
Wealth,  who  notlatibfied  with  the  Dominion  of  lialyy  Greece^ 
and  Africa^  were   now    beginning  to   extend  their  Conc;in.ll$ 
beyond  the  Alps^  where  Stxtius  having  lubdued   the  Saluvittnsy 
ellablilhcd  the  tirft  Roman  Colony   at  ///.v  in  Proienc^,     Fit- 
bius    defeated   the  AIIoi?rc^:a?is^    :u\d   NarhoneJ}  Gaul  was    re- 
duced   into  the  Form  of  a   Province.     But  tho'  the  Republic 
was  thus  enlarging   her  'IVrritoiics  abroad,    fhc   was  far  fioin 
enjoying  that  domcllic   IVanquilluy    which  niakco   tlie   Secu- 
rity and  Strengtii  of  a  State.     'Die  Avarice,  Ufurpalion,  and 
Ambition  of  the  Patricians^  had  encroached    fo  far   upon  xV.c 
Properties    and    Piivilcgcs  of  the  People,  that  they    liood   in 
need   of   new    Defendcis   to   favc    thcni   from   abfulutc  Jluiiu 
Tlie  two  Gracchi  who  [icneroully  undcitook  tliat  Office,  be- 
ing ovcr-powercd   by    the   P'a^flion    of  the  Nobility,  pciiflud 
in    the  glorlor.^    Atten^pt.     Alter  thtrm    few  Tiibunes    arofc 
poflclleJ    of    ihut    noble    Spirit   of    Liberty,    which     hitherto 
makes    {o   eminent    a    Pait    of   the   Character  of   this  brave 
People.     Pactif)!',    Hrihti),    and    Corruption,    began   to  pre- 
vail univcrfaiiy    .imui:i;    them,    and     wc    fhall  foon  fee  thti'. 
Conquerors    of    tlie  AV^orld,  themfelves  made   Slaves  to   tlic 
worlt    of   T)  rants.      Jupurtha    King  of  Numi- 
Ji/iy  infamous   by    the    Murder    of  his  Brothers,     3885. 
who  had  been    left    under   the  Protcftion  of  the 
Rc?/iansy  defended  himfclf  a  long  time,  more  by  his  Largcflts 
than   by   Arm.-?.     Alarius  was  at  length  fent  againft  him,  and 
having  put  an  End  to  that  troublefome  War,  fignalized  him- 
felf  next    by   the   Defeat  of    the     Teutones    and  Cimbri^  who 
threatened  al!  tlie  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ai]d  even  It.dj  itklf  with  DtftiuJ^ion.     No  fooner     3904. 
were    thefe  f.iiemies  quelled,  ih:in  a  new  and  more 
formidaule   one  arofe    in   AJithfidiitcs    King  of    Pontus,   who 
having   made  himself  Mailer   of  all  Jf:a   minor ^    palled   into 
Cf'cece^  and    wa^  not   without    great  Difficulty  driven  thence 
by  Sylla.     Mean  while  Italy  habituated  to  Arms,    and  cxer- 
cifed  in  War,  endangered  the  Roman  Empiie  by 
an  univcrfal  Revolt ;    and  to  add    to  all  thofe  Ca-     39I3« 
lamities,  Rome  law  hcrfclf  at  the  fame  time  toin 
by  the  Factions  of  Afarius   and   iS^yi/,   one  of  whom  had  hy 
his  Vidories,    fpicad   i)is    Fame  to  the    remotell  Ciuarlcrs  of 
the  iNorlh    and    South,    and    the    other  fignalized  himfclf  as 
the   Conqueror    of   Greece  and    Jfta.     Sylla   ftiled  the  Fortu- 
nate^  was  but  too  n\uih  fo  againlt   his    Country,  over  which 
he  alTumcd  a  tyrannic  Sway,  anJ  laid  the  Foundation  of  all 
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Power  made  him  abfolute  Matter  of  all  its  Deliberations.     Ca- 
far  by  his  Vidlories   in  Gaul  was  endeavouring  to  get  him  a 
Name  and  Intereft  that  might  bring  him  upon  a  Level  with 
Pompey  and  Crajfus.    Thefe  three  combining  in  the  Defign 
to  opprefs  their  Country,  governed   with  abfolute  Authority; 
and  Cicero^  whofe  Eloquence  and  Zeal  for  Liberty  gave  them 
Umbrage,  was  baniflied   that  City  he  had  fo  lately  faved  from 
utter  Ruin.     In  the  mean   time  CraJJus  being  bent  upon  an 
Expedition  againft  the  Parthians,  had   the   Misfortune  to  be 
cut  oflF  with  his  whole  Army ;  a  Lofs   by  fo  much  the  more 
^tal   to   the  Roman  State,  as  it  was  chiefly  by  him  that  the 
Rival  Factions   of  Cafar  and  Pompey  were  kept 
united.     His  Death  was  followed  by  a  bloody  Civil     3955* 
War,  and  Rome  loft  her  Liberty  for  ever  in  the 
Plains  of  Pharfalia.     Ctcfar  viftorious,  and  now  Matter  of 
the  Univerfe,  traverfed   with   incredible  Expedition  almoft  all 
the  Countries  of  the  known  World.     Egypt ^  ^fta^  Alawri^ 
ianiaj  Spairij  t^c.  beheld   this  mighty  Conqueror  triumphing 
over  all  his  Oppofers.     Brutus   and    Caffius,    animated  by  a 
Zeal    for    Liberty,    endeavoured   to  re(cue  their 
Country  from  Slavery    by  killing   the   Ufurper;     3961.    ./ 
and  the  Eloquence  of  Cicero  feconding  the  glo- 
rious Defign,  gave  at  firtt  fome  Hopes  that  Rome  might  yet 
fee  better  Days.    But  it  was  the  Fate  of  that  unhappy  City  to 
fall  foon  after  into  the  Hands  of   Antony^  Lepidus^  and  young 
0£favius^  who   by  their  bloody    Profcriptions  aimoft   t<  tuily 
extirpated   the   Roman  Nobility.     Even  Cicero^  whol.:  Cfcdit 
with  the  Senate  had  chiefly  contributed  to  the  Advancement 
of  Oilaviusj  was  abandoned  by  that  ungrateful  Monfter,  to 
the  Refentment  of  Antony  his  implacable  Enemy.     In  the  Di- 
Vifion  of  the  Empire,  Italy  and  Rome  fell  to  the  Share  of  0£la^ 
viusy  who  aflFeding  to  govern  with  great  Clemency  and  Mo- 
deration, endeavoured  to   throw  the  Odium  of  all  the  late 
Cruelties  upon  his  CoUegues.     In  fine,  Brutus  and  Caffiusy  the 
laft  Refuge  of  the   Republic,    both  falling  in  the  Battle  of 
Philippiy  Rome  after  them   never  made  fo  much  as  an  EflFort 
for  the  Rec^ery  of  her   Liberty,    but    quietly  fubmitted  to 
the  Dominion  of  the  Conquerors.     They  did  not 
however  remain  long  united.     Antony  and  Cafar     397 3» 
combining    to    ruin    Lepldus^    turned  next  their 
Arms  one  againft  the  other.     I'he  Battle  of  Ailium  decided 
the  Empire  of  the  World  in  favour  of  Cafar  ;  for  Antony  upon 
that  Dilafter  was  abandoned  by  all  his  Friends,    and  even 
by  his  beloved  Cleopatra^   for  whofe  Sake  be  had  brought  all 
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ihcfc  Misfortunes  uyxjn  liimfelf.  Herod  the  Idufruan^  vho 
owcvl  his  AH  to  that  General,  was  coiiftraincd  to  fubmlc  to 
the  Conqueror,  and  tlicrcby  confirmed  hinfifclf  in  the  Pofleflion 
of  the  Throne  of  "^judta.  Thus  did  O^Uivlus  triumph  over 
all  Oppofiiion  :  Alexandria   opened  its  Gates    to   him;  h.gy^A 

btiiinie  a  Komnn  Province;  CUopaira  difJaining 
3977*        to  aJorn  the  Viclor's  Triumph,    ended  her  Dava 

!^y  Pt  jj fon  ;  and  ,hitony  fcnhWc  that  he  could  no 
longer  withlLiiid  the  Power  of  his  AdvL-rfary,  by  a  volunMry 
Death  left  Cr.jlir  in  the  unrivalled  Hollcflion  of  the  RcmuH 
Empire.  This  fortunate  l*rirK.e,  undti  tlic  Name  of  Aw 
<^ujius^  and  with  the  Tiilc  of  Kmperor,  took  Poflrffion  of  tiw 
Government.  'I  hus  was  the  R9)nan  Commonwealth,  72; 
Years  after  the  Foundation  of  that  Ciiy  by  Romukis^  converted 
into  an  ahfoiutc  Monarchy.  Angiiftm  now  fet  hi mfolf  to  re- 
form the  many  Abiifcs  that  had  crept  into  the  State  during 
the  Wars,  and  knowing  that  tiie  Rtpublican  Spirit  of  the  Rth 
tnansy  tho*  greatly  we.ikcn'd,  was  not  yet  altogether  broken, 
he  endcLWoiircd  by  ilie  Mildn^t  and  Juftice  of  his  Govern- 
ment, to  rLConelic  hib  Countr)nicn  to  that  Power,  which  it 
was  in  xain  lor  them  any  Ioniser  to  oppofe.  Vv'ith  this  View 
j'le  introJuced  among  them  Learning  and  the  polite  Arts, 
wiii^h  in-  the  }.i:c\»uragcment  they  met  with  from  him 
and  AltcuKci^  be'jan  to  lift  up  their  Heads  and  flourifh.  Ho" 
Ydci^  /•'*>.•*  ^'^/'A  i»nd  Z./tfy,  adorned  the  Age  we  are  fi^cak- 
inij;  cr,  ;.n<i  do  it  more  Honour  by  their  inimitable  Writing--, 
th.iii  all  tl'.e  Vidories  vn  the  Prince  under  whom  they  lived. 
KK  viuenee  aL)ne,  of  all  li)e  fevtral  Branches  of  Literature, 
lay  iinculiivatcvl.  'I'lut  cxpi;ed  with  C'uno  and  the  free 
S  ate  ;  lU'r  n^eil  we  wonder  at  it,  unce  Liberty,  which  had 
Jiiiiicrio  animated  the  Ora'.or,  eiafinjr,  the  Art  itfelf  bx;- 
camc  iilisVf's,  and  was  rLi|,ardcd  with  an  tye  of  Jcaloufy  by 
the  Men  in  Pv>wcr.  /^Kgujlm  having;  by  this  wile  and  pt>- 
liiic  Ma!Mi;tni<mt,  feeured  the  'I'laiujuillity  of  Italy  and 
A'c ;:/,  bci^an  to  K.uk  abroad  into  the  Prov'in::cs,  with  a 
\  Jew  to  tlitek  the  lineniies  of  the  Ronur.i  Name,  who  t-k- 
inj^  AJvaiua:»:e  of  the  intclHne  Dsiihuns  i'l  the  Jimpirc,  h^d 
L(».:.i:il[ud  many  Outrages.  lie  hiLxliicd  lI  e  6'.,^7.;.vv.vvi  and 
uijiu'uii.i   bolder In^  _  upon   the    Pyit'ircs  :     EilAcl.a    fued    lor 

I'eace  ;  the  Pardmus  dicadiiig  his  Pow^r,  Itiit 
'y)^0.         back    the    Standiu!^   tr.kcn   from  O.wV.v,  :;nd    ::1I 

the  r  ctmm  Prifo:iers  in  their  Haiid^  :  //.\/;*7  louiiht 
bii  Alliance  :  Puunonia  fubr.aued  to  hio  Power  :   .;;;d  GV-.-v.-.v 
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trembled  at  the  Name  of  this  mighty  Conqueror. 
Vidorious  every  where,  both  by  Land  and  Sea,    4004^ 
he  ihut  the  Temple  of  Janus^  and  gave  Peace  to 
all  the  Roman  Empire.     This  happened  in  the  7S4th  Year 
after  the  Building  of  Ronu^  and  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  Pe« 
riod,  which  coincides  with  the  firft  Year  of  the    Chriftian 
lEvz^  according  to  the  Computation  in  ufe  in  thefe  Weftern 
Parts. 

I  have  now  compleated  my  original  Defign,  which  was  to 
lay  before  you  a  (hort  View  of  ancient  Hiftory  from  the  Crea* 
tion  of  the    World   to   the  Birth  of  Chriji.     I  have  thrown 
together  all  the  material  Tranfa£lions  of  the  different  Nations 
of  the  World,  and  by  referring  them  as  near  as  poffible  to  the 
Years  in  which  they  happened,  have  I  hope  given  you  a  pret- 
ty diftindt  Notion  of  the  coincident  Periods  of  Hiftory.    By 
keeping  this  general  Plan  conftantly  in  Mind,  you  will  be  en* 
ablcd  to  read  either  ancient  or  modern  Writers  upon  this  Sub- 
ytSt  with  all  the  Advantage  to  yourfelf  you  can  defire.    For 
whether  they  make  Choice  of  a  longer  or  (horter  Portion  of 
Time,  within  which  to  limit  their  Detail  of  Tranfafiions^  or 
in  whatever  Order  different  Authors  occur  to  your  Study,  the 
Knowledge  you  have  of  the  general  Courfe  of  Ages,  and  to 
what  Part  of  univerfal  Hiftory  every  particular  Period  belongs, 
will  preferve  all  your  Acquifuions  unconfiifed,  and  enable  you 
to  diecft  your  whole  Treafure  of  Reading  under  thofe  Heads 
and  Divinons  to  which  each  Part  properly  refers.    Nor  is  this 
an  Advantage  to  bo  lightly  accounted  of,  inafmuch  as  Men, 
^cording  to  their  different  Views  and   Aims  in  Life,  find  it 
their  Intereft  fometimes  to  apply  tbeml^ves  more  particularly 
to  one  Part  of  Hiftory,  and  fometimes  to  another ;  in  which 
Cafe  nothing   is  more  ufeful    than  fuch  a  general  View   of 
Things,  as  ftiall  enable  them  to  conned  and  tie  together  thofc 
feveraJ  Parts  of  Knowledge,  which  Intereft  or  Neccfilty  has 
|kt  different  Times  added  to  their.  Stock  of  Learning,     liiis  i^ 
fo  evident  that  I  need   not  enlarge   upon   it,   and  therefore 
having  now  finiflied  all  I  intended   on  this  Parr,  I  fliaM  here 
conclude  the  Head  of  Hiftory  and  Chronology. 
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CHAP.     L 

RHETORIC  is  the  Art  or  Faculty  of  Speakhg  and  Writing 
with  Elegance  and  Dignity^  in  order  to  inJiruSly  per^ 
fuade^  andtleaje.  Grammar  only  teaches  Plainncfs  and  Pro- 
priety :  Rhetoric  lays  thefe  for  its  Foundation,  and  raifes  upon 
them  all  the  Graces  of  Tropes  and  Figures.  Elegance  con- 
lifts  in  the  Purity  and  Clcarnefs  of  the  Language.  Purity 
requires  choice  and  proper  Words  ;  a  Command  of  which 
may  be  gained  by  ftudying  the  beft  Authors^  by  convcrfuig  , 
with  refined  Company,  and  by  frequent  and  careful  Compo- 
fition  :  To  obtain  Perfpicuity  or  Clcarnefs,  a  full  Knowledge 
of  our  Subjeil,  and  frequent  clofe  Meditation  upon  it,  arc  ne- 
ceflary.  You  muft  likcwife  avoid  ambiguous  Words,  a  dry 
Brevity,  a  confufi?d  Length  of  Periods,  and  too  large  a  Train 
of  metaphors  together.  Dignity  aHfes  from  fublime  Thoughts, 
noble  Tropes^  and  moving  Fi^fires.  Tropes  alter  and  afFeft 
finglc  Words  :    Figures  afiecl  and   enliven  whole  Sentences. 

E  C   2  J 

•  I  found  this  Subjeft  Co  concifcly  and  fenfibly  handled  by  Mr.  BlnckiveJ^ 
in  the  i'econd  Part  of  his  Introduflion  to  the  ClafTics  ;  that,  dcfpairingr  to 
get  any  thing  better,  or  more  to  my  Purpofc,  I  prevailed  with  the  Pro- 
prietor of  the  Book,  to  give  nie  leave  to  make  liich  ufe  of  it  as  fliould  be 
thought  proper.  Some  fmall  Alterations  therefore  have  been  ma<Ie,  and 
many  Examples  from  the  Poets  to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  Rule?,  ex- 
changed or  added  ;  in  which  laft  Particular  alone  this  Trcadfc  iccmed 
dcfeaive« 
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jf  Trope  is  a  JVord  removed  from  its  firfi  ami  natural  Sipd' 
fication^  and  apply^d  with  Advantage  to  another  Tbingj  which  it 
does  not  originaJy  mean  ;  iut  only  Jlands,  for  itj  as  it  hot 
Relation  to  or  ConneSiior.  with  it ;  As  in  this  Scnt^nce^  God  h 
my  Rock.  Here  the  Tr.pe  lits  in  the  Word  Rock;  which, 
'tis  plain,  in  its  primary  and  proper  Scnfe  fignifies  nothing  lefs 
than  the  Hope  and  Truft  Mankind  have  in  that  adorable  Be- 
ing: Yet  becaufc  a  Rock  is  firm  and  immoveable,  and  a 
Building  founded  on  it  will  not  fink,  it  excites  in  our  Minds 
the  Notion  of  God\  unfailing  Power,  and  the  ftcady  Support 
which  good  Men  receivp  frpm  their  Dependence  on  him- 
The  Neccflity  and  Ufe  of  Tropes  will  be  made  plain  in  a  few 
Words. 

1.  No  Language  furniflies  us  with  a  fufficient  Number  of 
proper  and  plain  Words  fully  to  exprefs  all  our  Thoughts. 
The  Mind  of  Man  is  of  an  aftoniftiing  Capacity,  and  has  a 
numberlefs  Store  of  Notions ;  therefore  being  often  diftrc&'d 
for  want  of  allowed  and  proper  Terms  to  utter  her  Concep? 
tions  in,  fhe  turns  things  sdl  Ways  ;  confiders  them  in  their 
different  Relations  ;  and  views  them  in  all  their  various  Af- 
pecEls  and  Appearances:  that  fhe  may  be  cnaWed  to  declare 
her  Meaning  in  fuitable  Terms,  and  communicate  herfelf  in- 
telligibly and  forcibly  to  Perfons  fhe  has  Converfation  with. 
^V}]cn  we  know  not  a  Man's  Name  which  we  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  of,  we  dcfcribe  him  by  his  Features,  Profcffion,  Ha- 
bit, Place  of  Abode,  Acquaintance,  and  other  Circumttanccs ; 
till  by  fuch  a  Dcfcription  he  is  as  well  known  to  the  People  wc 
fpeak  to,  as  if  we  had  at  firft  given  him  his  peculiar  Name,  and 
diftinguifhing  Title. 

2.  Tropes  are  ufed  for  the  fake  of  an  agreeable  Variety  ; 
they  divert  the  Mind,  and  revive  Attention  when  it  begins 
to  flag  and  be  weary.  In  many  Cafes  there  is  an  abfolute 
Ncccifzty  for  the  Writer  or  Speaker  to  repeat  Ac  fame  thing 
fevcral  times  \  therefore  to  prevent  the  Oflfence  which  the 
Repetition  of  it  in  the  fame  Words  might  probably  give,  he 
carefully  diverfifies  his  ExprefTion,  and  judicioufly  mtermixcs 
plain  and  figurative  Langu^e.  So  he  carries  on  his  Reader 
or  hearer  with  fuch  continual  Pleafure,  that  he  is  infenfibk 
of  the  Length  of  the  Difcourfe ;  and  when  'tis  concluded, 
only  wifhcs  it  had  been  longer.  As  a  Traveller,  if  he  has  a 
good  Road  and  fair  Weather,  if  he  be  entertained  as  he  pafFcs 
along,  with  variety  of  Landfcapes,  and  plcafant  Profpcfts  of 
Crroves,  ^Meadows,  Parks,  and  fine  Houfes,  never  confiden 
or  regrets  the  Length  of  the  Way  j  but  comes  in  frcfh  and 
clieariui  to  his  Journey's  End.     Tropes  incrcafc  the  Stores  of 
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Language,  by  exchanging,  or  borrowing  what  it  has  not ; 
*Tis  by  the  help  of  Tropes  that  nothing  in  Nature  wants  a 
Name. 

3.  Tropes  add  wonderful  Ornament  and  Emphafis  to  a  Dif- 
courfe ;  and  often  give  the  Mind  a  brighter  and  ftronger  Idea 
of  a  Thing  rhan  proper  Words.  We  receive  much  of  our 
Knowledge  into  the  Mind  by  the  outward  Senfes  :  and  Com- 
parifons  drawn  from  Things  fcnfiblc  and  pleafant,  come  eafy 
and  agreeable  to  thv»  Mitid  ;  as  exempting  it  from  that  fevere 
Study  and  Application,  which  is  ncccffary  for  the  Difcovery 
of  thofc  Truths  which  do  not  immediately  fall  under  the  No- 
tice of  our  Senfes.  Such  are  the  Properties  and  fublime 
Powers  of  human  Soulsy  the  Attributes  and  Majefty  of  Al- 
jiiighty  God\  which  are  in  themfelves  the  moft  venerable 
Truths  of  Nature,  and  of  the  higheft  Importance  to  Man- 
kind. A  good  and  beautiful  Trcpe  often  gives  us  a  clearer 
Apprchcnfion  of  thefe  Things,  than  large  Diliwurfes  that  arc 
obfcured  and  cumbered  by  perplexed  Reafoning,  and  endlefs 
Divifions.  Virgil  calling  the  two  Scipio's  the  Thunder- holts 
of  War,  rcprcfcnts  the  rapid  Speed  and  victorious  Progrcfi  of 
their  Arms  with  more  Emphafis  than  all  the  plain  Terms  of 
the  Roman  Language  could  have  done.  When  to  defcribc 
the  PJeafantnefs  of  a  rich  Harveft,  the  fVriter  fays,  the  Fields 
laugh  and  ftng  \  he  raifes  in  the  Mind  a  more  gay  and  de- 
lightful Imagination  both  of  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Crop^ 
and  the  Chearfulnefs  of  the  Seafon,  than  a  long  and  particu- 
lar Relation  in  the  beft  chofen  plain  Words  could  have 
raifed.  Tropes  at  firft,  in  the  rude  Times  of  the  World,  ufed 
for  Nece/Tity,  were  foon  found  to  be  ornamental,  and  to 
give  Strength  and  Gracefulnefs  to  the  Turn  of  Men's  Thoughts. 
As  Garments  firft  put  on  for  the  neceflary  Defence  of  the 
Body  againft  the  Severities  of  the  Weather,  were  quickly  found 
to  be  ierviceable  to  fct  off  the  comely  Proportions,  and  add  to 
the  Dignitv  of  the  Body  itfclf. 

4.  Mankind  are  mightily  plcafed  with  a  hap^  and  beauti- 
ful Trope^  becaufe  it  exprefles  the  Boldnefs  and  Felicity  of  an 
Author's  Fancy,  which  is  not  content  with  Things  near  aod 
vulgar  only  ;  but  fteps  out  of  the  common  Way  to  fetch  in 
fomething  noble,  new,  and  furprizing.  ^y  an  expreffive  and 
beautiful  Trope  a  freOi  Notion  is  ftarted  to  entertain  the  Mind, 
and  yet  it  is  not  taken  off  from  the  Subject  before  it ;  only 
fees  it  placed  in  a  better  and  ftronger  Light.  That  yoa  may 
make  ufe  of  Tropes  fcafonably  and  with  Advantage,  thefc 
following  Diredlions  may  be  carried  in  Mind. 

E  c  3  I.  Be 
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1.  Be  fparing  and  cautious  in  the  Ufe  of  them,  and  omit 
them  when  they  are  not  either  as  plain  as  proper  WorJs,  or 
more  expreflive.  Tropes  are  the  Riches  of  a  Language^  and 
therefore  it  will  be  an  Imputation  upon  a  Man  to  laviih  them 
away  without  Difcrction.  Too  thick  a  Crowd  of  them  en- 
cumber a  Dircourfc,  and  make  it  obfcurc  and  heavy ;  and 
that  is  jull  contrary  to  the  Nature  and  Dcfign  of  Tropes  j 
which  is  to  illuftratc  dark  Truths,  and  relieve  the  Lbouring 
Thoughts. 

2.  Care  muft  be  taken  that  Tropes  ho!d  a  Proponion  to 
the  Ideas  intended  to  be  raifed  by  them.  And  this  may  be 
taken  in  two  Senfes.  Firft,  there  ought  to  be  an  caiy  and 
unforced  Relation  betwixt  the  Trope  and  the  proper  Word  it 
is  put  for,  or  the  Thing  intended  to  be  exprefllJ  by  it. 
When  there  is  not  this  Suitablenefs  and  Relation,  the  Ex- 
prelHon  at  bcft  will  be  harlh  and  unpleafant,  but  often  bar- 
barous and  ridiculous.     Such   was  that  Saying  of  the  Reman 

expos'd   by   Ttilly  : *'  The  Commonwealth  was  caft  rated   by 

*'  the  Death  of  Cato,'*  The  Connexion  between  the  Trcpe 
and  the  proper  Word,  ought  to  be  fo  clofe  and  evident,  that 
tlie  one  cannot  he  well  mentioned  without  raifing  the  L/ni 
of  the  other.  This  Connexion  is  either  natural  or  artifxial. 
7 he  fuitural  Is  when  the  Things  expref5*d  by  their  proper  af:d 
f fit' tuphor teal  Names  naturally  refcmble  one  anztbcr.  When  'tis 
faiJ  a  Man  has  Arms  of  Brafs,  that  Expreffion  read.lv  and 
naturally  conveys  to  one's  Undcrftanding,  a  Notion  c/  the 
extraordinary  Strength  and  Firmncfs  of  that  Man'i  Arms. 
7 he  artificial  Conmxion  depends  upon  Ufe  and  ef.ailijved Cujiorn. 
Tl)c  'lurks  arc  generally  efleemed  a  barbarous  and  cruel 
People ;  a  rude  and  unrelenting  Perfon  is  by  Cu/lom  called  a 
^urk  ;  and  the  frequent  Vk  of  it  in  this  Senfc  makes  the 
Idtu  of  the  Word  Turk  raife  in  the  Mind  the  Idea  of  a  rude 
and  unrelenting  Man.  The  other  Way  of  prefcrving  the  Pro- 
poition  abovc-mcjitioncd  is,  that  a  7r^^^  do  not  expreis  more 
or  lefs  than  the  Thing  requires  :  That  things  capable  of 
Heightening  and  Ornament  be  not  debafed  and  vilify'd  by 
low  Expreilions  ;  nor  fmall  Matters  over-magnify *d  by  pom- 
pous and  fwclling  Words.  Euripides  is  cenfured  by  Arijhtk 
for  calling  Rowing  the  Excrcife  of  the  Empire  of  the  Oar: 
and  fo  may  Cato  for  calling  a  Hill  covered  with  Brakes  and 
Tiiickets,  by  the  Name  of  a  Wart.  But  if  a  7r«r/>r  feem  to 
be  a  little  harlh,  and  yet  is  neceflary  and  very  iignificant, 
you  may  mollify  and  fmooth  it  by  a  good  Epithet  ;  or  in  few 
Words  without  Formality,  begging  the  Reader  or  Hearer  to 
pardou  the  Ex^iofi^ow, 
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3.  A  Trope  ought  to  be  obvious  and  intelligible;  and  there- 
fore muft  not  be  fetched  from  Things  too  remote,  fo  as  to 
require  much  Reading  and  Learning  to  apprehend  it.  If  a 
Man,  fpeaking  of  a  Houfe  of  Debauchery,  fays  'tis  a  dan- 
gerous Rock  of  Youth,  the  Relation  lies  plain  to  an  ordinary 
Capacity  :  But  if  he  calls  it  the  Syrtes  of  Youth,  *tis  fer- 
fetch'd  and  obfcure,  becaufe  few  know  that  the  Syrtes  ard 
Sands  on  the  Coafts  of  /t/ric^  which  inevitably  fwallow  up  all 
the  Ships  that  fall  into  them. 

4.  No  Tropes  are  to  be  ufed  which  convey  a  fordid  or  lewd 
Idea  to  the  Mind.  Vile  and  debauched  Expreffions  are  the 
fure  Marks  of  an  abje£l  and  groveling  Mind.  He  who  (b 
far  for[:;ets  the  Defign  and  Dignity  of  Speech  as  to  endeavour 
to  poifon  and  debauch  by  it,  inftead  of  inftru£ting  in  Virtue^ 
and  pleafing  Men  in  order  to  do  them  good,  afls  againft  Rea- 
fon,  and  all  the  Decencies  and  MoAt^y  of  human  Nature. 

I'o  conclude.  Tropes  and  metaphorical  Expreflions  are  ufed 
either  for  NeceJJity^  Emphajss^  or  Decency.  For  NeceJJity^ 
when  we  have  not  proper  Words  to  declare  our  Thoughts  j 
for  Emphafts^  when  the  proper  Words  we  have  are  not  fo 
comprehenfive  and  (ignificant;  for  Decency^  when  plain  Lan- 
guage would  give  Offence  and  Diftafte  to  the  Reader. 


CHAP.     II. 

Containing  a  particular  Account  of  the  chief  Tropes 
of  Language. 

§.  I.  'Kit  Etaphor  is  a  Trope  by  which  we  put  a  Jlrange  JVori 
iVX  f<^^  ^  proper  Word^  by  Reafon  of  its  Refemblanci 
and  Relation  to  it.  All  Tropes  arc  in  &x\Gt  fpeaking  Aleta^ 
phors  or  Tranjlations }  yet  this  is  more  peculiarly  called  fo  by 
reafon  of  its  conftant  Ufe,  and  peculiar  Beauty.  But  more 
plainly  to  diftinguiih  this  particular  Trope  from  the  general 
Name,  it  may  be  thus  defined.  A  Metaphor  is  a  Simile  or 
Comparifon  intended  to  enforce  and  illuftrate  the  Thing  wefpeak 
c/i  without  the  Signs  or  Forms  of  Comparifon.  Thus  it  we 
fay,  God  is  a  Shield  to  good  Men  j  'tis  a  Metaphor^  becaufe 
the  Sign  of  Comparifon  is  not  exprefs'd,  tho'  the  Kefcmblance, 
which  is  the  Foundation  of  tlie  Trope^  is  plain  ;  As  a  Shield 
guards  him  that  bears  it  againft  the  Attacks  and  Strokes  of  an 
Enemy  i     fo    the  Providence  and  Favour  of   God  protefts 

E  e  ^t  '^i^i. 
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good  Men  from  Malice  and  Misfortune  But  if  the  Sen- 
tence be  put  thus.  Gad  is  as  a  Shidd  to  good  Men — then  it 
becomes  a  SimU  or  Comparifin.  So  in  (bort,  a  Metaphor  is . 
a  Jlri£lir  '§r  clofer  Comparlfm ;  and  a  Camparifon  a  Uofer  end 
lifs  cwnpaif  Metaphor.  The  Metapber  is  very  vigorous  and 
beautiful  in  that  noble  Paflage  of  my  Lord  Rofcofmnm.  ' 

For  who  did  ever  in  French  Authors  fee 

The  comprehenfive  Englifh  Energy  ? 

The  weighty  Bullion  of  one  Jierling  Line^ 

Drawn  in  French  Wirey  vjoud  thro^  wboU  Pages  Jbim. 

This  Trope  may  be  taken  from  any  thing  which  is  the  Objeft 
of  any  of  our  Senfes ;  but  that  is  generally  the  moft  ag^- 
able  and  fprightly,  which  arlfes  from  the  Scnfe  of  Seeing : 
Becaufc  of  all  the  Senfes,  Seeing  is  the  moft  perfed  and  com- 
prehenfive ;  the  moil  unwearied  and  inquifitive ;  the  moft 
defirable  and  delightful.  That  is  a  fine  Paflage  of  Arch- 
bifhop  TilUtfon  %  "  Piety  and  Virtue  in  Perfons  of  emi- 
''  nent  Place  and  Dignity  are  fcated  to  great  Advantage, 
*'  fo  as  to  caft  a  Luftre  upon  their  very  Place,  and  by  a 
•*  flrong  Refleftion  double  the  Beams  of  Majefty."  This 
lively  Way  of  ExpreiHon  is  of  extraordinary  Life  in  De^ 
fcrittions  of  confidcrable  Length ;  it  keeps  the'  Mind  pleafed, 
and  the  Attention  awake.  If  therefore  an  Author  is  obliged 
to  give  a  large  Account  of  Things  plain  and  of  common  Ob- 
fervation,  he  muft  raife  and  ennoble  them  by  ftrong  and  graLCcivX 
Metaphors. 

This  Rule  Tully  has  obferved,  in  his  Defcription  of  the 
feveral  Parts  of  this  habitable  World  in  his  Books  concerning 
the  A'l7/«r^  of  the  G^^.  So  has  Virgil  in  h\%Ge9rgic5\  where 
be  has  made  his  meaneft  and  coarfeft  SubjeAs  fine  and  admi- 
rable by  his  judicious  Ufe  of  Metaphors.  The  little  Affairs 
of  Shepheids  and  Farmers  in  his  perfe£l  Lines  appear  with 
Dignity.  His  Dcfcriptions  make  the  Country  a  Paradife,  and 
his  Touch,  as  a  noble  IFit  ^  expreffes  it,  turns  every  thing  in- 
to Gold.  Thefe  are  admirable  and  very  beautiful  Metaphors 
when  the  Properties  of  rational  Creatures  are  apply'd  to  Ani- 
mals, and  thofc  of  Animals  to  Plants  and  Trees  :  This  Way 
of  treating  a  Subjeft  gives  Life  and  Beauty  to  the  whole  Crea- 
tion.   We  receive  the  flrongeft  Pleafurefrom  thofe  bold  and 

com- 

•  EJfqy  on  TranflaUd  Ferfe,  v.  51,  (^c. 
\  Sermons,  Folio,  Lond.  16^^.  p,  45. 
'  iSoiUau« 
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comprehenfive  Metapborsy  which  befidcs  the  Dluftration  of^ 
theSubjeft  thev  are  intended  toraife  and  improve,  convey  to 
us  a  frelh  and  lively  Image. 

Thus  Agamemnon  fafter  all  his  Dangers,  murdered  by  the 
Hands  of  Villains  in  his  own  Kingdom)  is  not  iaid  barely  to 
die^  but  to  end 

^^-^the  fad  Evening  of  a  stormy  Life. 

I  know  no  Cafe  in  which  Metaphors  of  a  bold  Sound  artf 
more  proper  than  in  arrogant  Speeches  3  when  Men  defy  the 
Gods,  or  quarrel  with  the  Difpenfations  of  Providence.  PAi- 
latiui  in  the  Odyjfey  is  no  arrogant  Charafler;  yet  in  one  Place 
(upon  confidering  the  AiHidions  of  his  Prince,  whofe  Piety  and 
Virtue  he  was  fo  well  aiTured  of)  he  falls  into  a  Rant  againft 
Providence ;  in  which  the  Language  is  as  lively  and  vigorous^ 
as  the  Sentiment  is  ill-grounded  andiibfurd. 

O  Jove  !  for  ever  deaf  to  human  Crits  j 
The  Tyrant^  not  the  Father  of  the  Skits  I 
Unpiteous  of  the  Race  thy  JVill  began  : 
The  Fool  of  Fatey  thy  Manufacture^  Man^ 
With  Penury y  Contempt^  RepuUiy  and  Carey 
The  GALLING  Load  of  Life  is  doomed  to  bear. 

§.  2.  Allegory  is  a  Continuation  of  feveral  Metaphors  all 
through  the  fame  Sentence  or  Difcourfe^  when  one  thing  is  faid^ 
and  fomething  different  is  underjlood. 

Did  }  hut  purpofe  to  embark  with  thee^ 
On  the  fmooth  Surface  pfa  Summer's  Sea^ 
While  gentle  Zephyrs  play  with  profpWous  GaleSy 
And  Fortune* s  Favour  fills  the  fwelling  Sails  j 
But  wou*dforfake  the  Ship  and  make  the  Shore^ 
When  the  Winds  whiJlUy  and  the  Tempefls  roar  ^  ? 

The  Ufe  of  an  Allegory  is  to  convey  our  Meaning  under 
difguifed  Terms,  when  to  fpeak  it  out  in  plain,  may  not  be 
fo  fafe,  fo  feafonable,  or  cffe£lual  upon  the  Perfon  we  defign 
to  inftruS  by  it.  'Tis  often  likewifc  ufcd  for  Magnificence  and 
Loftinefs,  to  raifc  Wonder  and  gratify  Curiofity. 

To  prevent  Confufion,  and  Want  of  Decorum  and  Pro- 
priety in  a  Difcourfe,  an  Allegory  muil  end  as  it  begun ;  and 

the 

<  PrioiV  Henry  and  Emma,  /-  1S7  ofPoems^  Loud*  \i\\. 
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die  lame  Met^phr  which  wai  diofen  at  firf^  he  contuniU  to 
die  la^.  Several  /fUegsries  may  be  broug^  into  one  Dif* 
^ourfe  at  a  ihiall  Diftance  one  from  anodieri  but  evcij  Fv- 
ttcular  muft  be  in  a  Sentence  diftinA  from  the  reft,  and  muft 
adniit  nothing  foreign.  To  this  may  be  lefisrred  ApAgiu  or 
FMy  which  is  arcribing  the  Actions,  Paffions,  and  Difcourfe 
of  Mankind  to  the  irrational  and  even  inanimate  Crcatioa,  with 
a  Diftgn  to  ihflrutS  and  affedt  Peojde  widi  a  ufeful  Ahnd  dex- 
teroufly  conveyed. 

§.  3.  Metonymie  is  a  Trdpe  wbtrehy  §ne  Name  is  fsdfor 
another^  which  it  may  property  fland  for  by  reaf&n  §f  the  near 
Relation  or  mutual  Dependence  there  is  betwan  both. 

as  Jupiter 

-  On  Juno /milcs^  when  hi  tmpregns  the  Ctoudt^ 
That  jj&^a  May-flowers •• 

By  this  Trope  any  of  the  moft  fignificant  Circumftances  or 
Appendages  of  a  Tning  are  put  for  the  Subjed  or  chief  Thing 
to  which  they  belong,  or  on  which  they  depend.  But  I  think 
this  Trope  is  ufed  with  much  more  Vigour  and  Advantage  in  the 
following  Cafes. 

I.  When  the  Narration  or  Counfel  (lands  for  the  Aflion, 
an  J  what  the  Poit  or  Hiftorian  defcribes  he  is  faid  to  do;  which 
is  a  vehement  Way  of  Expreffion,  exceeding  the  common  as 
much  as  A(Stion  goes  beyond  Dcfcription;  and  Life  excels 
Painting. 

Againft  hold  Turnus  the  great  Trojan  Arm^ 
Jmidji  their  Strokes  the  Poet  gets  no  Harmi 
Achilles  may  in  Epic  Verfe  he  flain^  &c  ' 

?.  When  the  Name  of  any  Relation  is  put  for  the  Duty 
which  that  Relation  requires,  and  the  Benevolence  and  Tender- 
ncfs  which  may  be  cxpedtcd  from  it.  Anacrem  I,  fpeaking  of 
Money  fays,  that  through  it  there's  no  longer  any  fuch  thii^ 
as  Brethren,  or  Parents  in  the  World.  When  the  Love  w 
Riches  is  the  reigning  PaJJion  in  a  Man,  it  bani&es  Humanity} 
confounds  Right  and  Diitindlion ;  and  tramples  upon  the  moft 
facred  and  endearing  Relations  in  Nature. 

3,  Riverh 

•  MiltonV  P{tr.  Lofty  ^io,  500,  501- 

*  D.ydenV  Juveualy  Sat,  i.  v.  1+5. 
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3.  Riversy  which  contribute  fo  much  to  the  Plenty  and 
Pleafantnefs  of  a  Country,  are  often  mentioned  by  the  Pofts 
to  cxprefs  the  whole  Country  in  which  they  arifc,  or  through 
which  they  take  their  Courfe  \  A  Branch  of  the  Metonymie 
is  Antonomafia  or  Exchange  of  Nctnus^  which  put  a  figmjicant 
and  emphatical  Epithet^  TitU^  or  CharaSler^  for  the  proper  and 
mojl  diftinguijhing  Name,  The  Word  which  is  ufed  for  the 
principal  and  moll  proper  Name,  is  either  taken  from  the  Per- 
ibn's  Country,  Family,  Relation,  Profeflion,  perfonal  Cir- 
cumftances,  Refemblance  to  fome  other  Peifon,  or  from  the 
Virtue  or  Vice  for  which  he  is  remanRablc.  Sardanapalus 
was  a  Monfter  of  Debauchery  ;  Nero  of  Cruelty  :  Therefore  to 
call  a  very  debauched  Perfon  Sardanapalus j  and  a  cruel  one 
Neroy  brands  them  much  deeper  than  to  call  one  debauched, 
and  the  other  cruel. 

§.  4.  Synecdoche  or  Comprehenfion  is  a  Trope  which  puts 
the  Name  of  the  Whole  for  a  Party  or  of  a  Part  for  the  JVhoie  ; 
a  General  for  a  Particular  of  the  fame  Kindy  or  a  Particular 
for  a  General,  By  this  Trope  a  round  and  certain  Number  is 
often  fet  down  for  an  uncertain  one.  The  Plural  ufed  for 
the  Singular  generally  gives  an  Elevation  and  turn  of  Gran- 
deur to  the  Difcourfe. 

Leave  Earthy  my  Mufe,  and  foar  a  glorious  Height^ 
Tell  me  what  Heroes  few  the  gallant  Heilor, 
Cycnus,  and  Memnon  terrible  in  Arms  ^ 

When  'tis  plain  x!cit  Poet  only  fpeaks  of  ^<fA/&x ;  but  he  ufes 
the  Plural  Number  to  magnify  the  Strength  and  Courage  of 
his  Hero ;  and  to  (hew  that  one  fuch  brave  Man  is  of  more 
Value  and  Importance  in  War  than  Troops  of  common  War- 
riors. The  treacherous  Sinon  emphatically  ufes  the  Plural  for 
the  Singular^  when  he  would  aggravate  his  Danger  of  bcinji  fa- 
criiiced  by  his  Countrymen,  and  raife  the  Horror  of  their  Pre- 
parations for  thofc  inhuman  Rites, 

Yi  curfed  Swords  and  Altars  which  I  fcap'd  ^  ! 

Sometimes  a  fingle  colle^ive  Word  expreflcs  Multitudes  with 
more  Clearnefs  and  Vehemence  than  Plurals  would  do;  as  in 
ihat  Paflagc   of  Herodotus  \    when    Phrynichus  reprcfcnted  the 

Dcftru^tion 

^  See  Theoc.  Idyl.  iv.  6.  *  Virg.  G.  Iv.  560,  561. 

'^  Vj;g.  /Jin,  ii.  J 55.  *  Lib,  vi.  f.  ^i^i^ 
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]>efbiifiioii  of  JHUetttt  on  the  Stagey  the  fbemn  borft  out  btf 
Tears.  If  the  Author  had  iiid»  all  die  P^odb  la  the  ThatM 
burft  out  into  Tears,  who  fees  not  dial  the  bqprcffion  vould 
have  been  compararively  loofe  and  laiupiid  I 

But  .whether  Pbirsls  be  ufed  for  Stngtdars^  or  on  die  con- 
traiy»  there  is  need  of  Judgment  and  Kl^eat  Confideiadon  to 
difcern«  that  the  Way  of  Speaking  prderred  to  the  odier  bd 
in  that  Place  and  upon  that  Occafioo  more  proper  and  beauti- 
ful :  That  it  more  Itrondy  defcribe  the  Paffion>  more  agreeably 
diverfify  and  adorn  the  Period,  and  more  efie&ially  contribute 
to  the  Surprise  and  Pkaltire  of  the  R^idtr. 

§•  ^.  Hvperbole  is  a  Tropt  ilmt  gses  l^eni  tbd  BouMds  «/ 
^ria  TrMiby  in  refrefinting  Things  ^r^Mr  $rfyiaIUr^  ittttrsr 
uorfitban  realty  ihij  arc^  in  $rdtr,t§  f^ifi:  jUmratitm  §r  Lm^ 
f^r  9r  ConUmfU 

.  Camilla 
'  putfirlbt  thi  Tflnd  in  Speed  upon  the  Plain^ 
'  FUw  0  ir  the  FU'lJsj  mr  hurt  the  bearded  Grain  : 
She  fwipt  the  Setiiy  and  asjhejkim*d  aUng^ 
Hirfiyjing  foot  unbatl/d  in  Billows  bung  ", 

Human  Nature  is  fcldom  content  with  Things  as  dicv  are, 
but  is  apt  to  magnify  what  it  admiics  to  the  Hei^t  of  Won- 
der ;  and  fink  what  it  dcfpifcs  or  hates  to  the  loweft  Degree 
of  Contempt.  Thinos  great,  new,  and  admirable,  extremely 
plcafc  the  AUnd  of  Nian  ;  but  Trifles  dreft  up  in  gaudy  Orna- 
ments, and  a  counterfeit  Sublime,  give  the  utmoft  Averfion 
to  a  Man  of  clear  Reafon  and  elegant  Tafte.    Thercfiare  Tem- 

?p-  and  Judgment  arc  to  be  ufed  in  both  Branches  of  tbtl 
ropc^  in  Excefsy  and  PefeQ\  that  wc  neither  fly  too  higlh  nor 
fink  top  low,  that  we..neithei:  mibpply  nor  carry  too  m  our 
Wonder,  nor  our  Contempt.  For  to  admire  worthkb  Tbii^ 
und  defpife  Excellencies,  tsafureSgnof  WcaknefiandStupidi- 
t  v  ;  and  in  the  latter  Cafe,  of  |U-nature  and  Malice  bcMcs. 
rhere  arc  various  Ways  of  exprefling  "^an  HyperUkt  1  fliaH 
name  three  which  fcem  to  be  the  Chief. 

1.  In  plain  and  dirc<5l  Terms,  which  far  exceed  the  Stri^bcfi 
of  Truth.  '" 

The  Giant'x  lofty  Head  o'ertops  tbe  Clouds  \ 

a.  By 


*  Dryd.  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  wfium 

•  Vixg.  ^n.  iii.  6ao. 
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2.  By  Similitude  or  Comparifon. 

It  feems  as  if  the  Cyclades  again 

JVere  rooted  up  andjufled  in  the  Main: 

Or  floating  Mountains  floating  Mountains  meet  ; 

Such  is  the  flrfl  Encounter  of  the  Fleet  \ 

.3.  By  a  ftrong  Metaphor:  As  the  Poet  in  the  Place  above- 
mentioned,  inftead  of  faying  that  Camilla  ran  very  fwiftly, 
heightens  the  Expreffion,  and  makes  her  fly.  Two  or  three 
of  thefe  Tropes  added  together  raife  our  Wonder  and  Plea- 
fure,  by  carrying  up  the  Difcourfc  to  the  utmoft  Point  of  Sub- 
limity. Pindar  fpeakinjg  of  flercules  invading  the  Inhabitants 
of  Cos,  fays,  that  Hero's  Attack  upon  them  was  not  like 
Winds,  or  Seas,  or  Fire,  but  like  a  Thunder-bolt ;  as  if  the 
Fury  of  thoff  was  lefs,  of  this  only  equal.  There  arc  the 
fame  Steps  and  Degrees  of  (inking  what  is  to  be  rendered 
contemptible  and  ridiculous,  as  of  raifing  what  fhould  appear 
great  and  wonderfnl.  'Tis  a  bold  Trope^  and  muft  be  ufed 
with  Caution  and  Judgment.  In  comical  Charaders  and  Pieoei 
of  Humour  and  DroUery,  more  Liberty  is  allowed  than  in  fe- 
rious  and  grave  Subjedls.  Not  only  Plautus  in  the  Char^fdef 
of  Euclio  p,  but  Horace  in  the  Defcription  of  his  Mifer  \  car- 
ries it  to  a  Degree  of  Extravagance. 

§.  6.  Irony  is  a  Trope  whereby  a  Man  JPeah  contrary  to  his 
Thoughts  J  that  he  may  ffeak  with  more  Fora  and  Advantage^ 
As  when  a  notorious  Villain  is  fcornfully  complimented  with 
the  Titles  of  a  very  honejl  and  excellent  P erf  on :  The  Cha« 
rafter  of  the  Perfon  ironically  commended,  the  Air  of  Con- 
tempt that  appears  in  the  Speaker  or  l^Pritery  and  the  Exorbi- 
tance of  the  Commendations,  fuflficiently  difcover  the  Diflxmu- 
lation.  Aftlton  reprefents  God  Alndghty  addrcfEng  his  blefled 
Son  upon  the  Revolt  of  Lucifer ^  and  laughing  to  fcorn  the  At- 
tempts of  thofc  mod  ungratdlil  and  infatuated  Rebels  in  a  very 
majeftic  Irony. 


Son  /  Thos^  in  whom  My  Glory  I  behojd 

In  full  Rejplendince^  Heir  of  all  my  Mighty 


•  Dryd.  Vii^f.  JBtuvxiu  691,  692. 
f  In  Atilttlanau  ^  Sai.  ii.  3. 
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Kearfy  it  n^w  cmcfrm  VtHh*  furg 
Of  9ur  Onmip^tinci  '  t 

And  Drjdin  iindj  ridiculei  the  Eg^ian  WoHhi[s  in  t 
Utig^^g  jrooicil  CooiQicndalion  of  their  Leek  and  Onioa 
Gods. 

7%*  Egyptian  Rius  thg  Jebuftres  imlrs£*J ; 
Ifhm  Gedi  wr  t  rti^nmnniii  kf  iimr  T^r. 
Suchfm2ifry  Diifu$  mufi  fUidi  he  ge§4^ 
Aiftnidat  oncifor  /r§rfi)ip^  ami  for  Food, 

Absalom  amd  Achitophel. 

TTiis  Way  of  ExprdSon  Irts  great  Force  in  corrcffing  Vice 
and  Hypocrify,  and  dqfinng  Vani^  and  Impudence  out  of 
Countenance.  To  diefs  up  a  fcandaUNis  Wretdi  in  all  tiK  Vir- 
tues and  amiable  Qualities  Aat  are  dira£lly  coftDwy  to  the  vi- 
cious Difpofitions  that  have  rendered  him  infamous]^  only  makes 
•btm  ridiculous  in  thefe  Mock-ornaments  s  and  more  efedualiy 
cxpo(ie!S  him  for  a  public  Mark  of  I>erifion.  A  lireiy  and 
agreeable  kind  of  this  Trope  is  irmncal  Exbartatiom :  By  this, 
-when  a  Man  has  largely  reckoned  up  the  Inconveniendes  and 
Mifchiefs  that  attend  any  Prance  or  Way  of  hiving^  he  con- 
icludes  with  feigned  Encouragement  and  Advice  to  a£l  after  that 
Manner,  and  purfue  that  ycry  Courfe  of  Life. 

So  when  rloraa '  has  beautifully  described  the  Tumults, 
'Noife,  and  Dangers  of  Rome^  he  dotes  his  Defcription  with  this 
drolling  Application, 

Go  noiv^  and  Jiudy  tuneful  Verfe  at  Rome  ! 

'When  a  dying  or  dead  Perfon  is  infulted  with  Scoffs  and  trtf- 
ntcal  Tartncfs,  it  is  ufually  called  a  Sarcafm^  wfaidi  proceeds 
from  Heat  of  Blood9  Eagemefs  of  Refentment,  and  that  Arro- 
gance and  Pride  which  pofleflcs  the  Heart  of  Adan  upon  Vic- 
tory and  Succefs.  Thus  Pyrrhus  the  Son  of  Adnlieu  ^t^^ 
Priam  reproached  him  with  Cruelty,  and  put  him  in  Mind 
of  his  Father's  contrary  Behaviour,  mfults  him  with  dbe  fol- 
lowing Sarcafm : 


Thou  then  he  firjiy  replies  the  Chiefs  to  go 
lUth  thefe  JadTtdings  to  his  Gb9fl  behw  : 


'  Parad.  Loft,  vcr,  719,  €ft^ 
*  £p.  ii.  1*  67. 


Begfnt^ 
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Begone^ — acquaint  him  with  my  Crimes  in  Troy, 
jtnd  tell  my  Sire  of  his  degenerate  Boy, 

Pit's  Virgil. 

Cuftom  has  prevailed  that  any  keen  Saying,  which  has  the 
true  Point  of  Satire^  and  cuts  deep,  is  called  a  Sarcafm. 

§.  7.  Catachrefis  or  Abufe,  is  a  bold  Trope^  which  borrows 
the  Name  of  one  thing  to  exprefs  another ;  which  either  has  no  pro^ 
per  Name  of  its  own^  or^  if  it  haSj  the  borrowed  Name  is  more 
furprizing  and  acceptable  by  its  Boldnefs  and  Novelty.  Milton's 
Defcrption  of  Raphael's  Defcent  from  the  Empyreal  Heaven 
to  Paradifej  affords  us  a  beautiful  Example  of  this  Trope. 


Down  thither  prone  in  Flight 

He  fpeeds^  and  thrcf  the  vajl  Eiheri 
Sails  between  Worlds  and  tVorlds  — 


The  firft  Way  of  ufing  this  Trope  may  be  illuftrated  by  this  In» 
ftancc.  A  Parricide  is  ftriftly  and  properly  a  Murderer  of  his 
Father;  but  there  is  no  appropriate  and  authorized  Name  in 
Engtijb  for  a  Murderer  of  his  Mother,  Brother,  Sifter,  l^c. 
therefore  we  call  all  thofe  bloody  unnatural  Wretches  by  the 
Name  of  Parricides :  And  tho'  at  firft  thqre  be  a  feeming  Im- 
propriety in  the  Word  fo  applied ;  yet,  upon  a  little  Conlidera- 
tion,  wc  find  that  the  Senfe  runs  clear,  and  the  Connexion  is 
juft  and  obvious.  *Tis  no  Trefpafs  againft  Reafon  and  Propri- 
ety of  Language  to  give  the  fame  odious  Name  to  MonfterS) 
who  are  involved  in  the  fame  enormous  Guilt. 

By  this  (hort  Account  'tis  plain,  that  there  is  a  general 
Analogy  or  Relation  between  all  Tropes^  and  that  in  all  of 
them  a  Man  ufes  a  foreign  or  ftrange  Word  inftead  of  a 
proper  one;  and  therefore  fays  one  thing,  and  means  fome- 
thing  different.  When  he  fays  one  thing,  and  means  another 
almoft  the  fame,  'tis  a  Synecdoche  or  Comprehenfion :  When  he 
iays  one  thing,  and  means  another  mutually  depending,  'tis  a 
Metonymie :  When  he  lays  one  thing,  and  means  another  op- 
pofite  or  contrary,  'tis  an  Irony :  When  he  fays  one  thing, 
and  means  another  like  to  it,  it  is  a  Metapfyor :  A  Metaphor 
continued  and  often  repeated,  becomes  an  Allegory:  A  Metaphor 
carried  to  a  great  Degree  of  Boldnefs,  is  an  Hyperbole ;  and 
when  at  firft  Sound  it  (eems  a  little  harfh  and  fliocking,  and 
may  be  imagined  to  carry  fome  Impropriety  in  it,  'tis  a 
Catachrefis. 

CHAP, 
<  Parad.  Loft,  Lib,  v,  ver,  a66j  &c. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Giving  an  Account   of  the  Nature^   Keccffity^  and  Uji 
of  Figures  ingenaaL 

§.   I.      A     Figure    is    a  jvJanmr  of  Speaking  different  /rtm 
£^^  the  ordinary  and  plain  ffay^  and  more  empbaticali 
i^f^ejp^ng  a  PaJJion^  cr  containing  a  Beauty, 

The  beft  and  moft  lively  Figures  do  both.  The  Impreffions 
of  Wonder,  Love,  Hatred,  Fear,  Hope,  ^e,  made  upon  die 
Soul  of  Man,  are  charadcciz'd  and  communicated  by  Figura  i 
ivhich  are  the  Language  of  the  Paff§ns. 

The  Soul  has  fuch  a  mighty  Command  over  that  curioui 
Organ  the  human  Body,  that  it  can  make  all  the  Impreffions 
upon  it,  (while  it  is  in  Health  and  Harmony)  whereby  all  the 
different  Jffeilions  and  Pafftons  are  expreiled.  It  can  by  its 
fovercign  PTeafure  fo  move  and  alter  the  Blood  and  Spirits,  fo 
contract  or  relax  the  Nerves,  that  in  Sorrow,  a  Deadnefs  and 
Heavinefs  fhall  make  the  Countenance  four:  In  Anger,  a 
brutal  Fiercenefs  fhall  cnflame  the  Eves,  and  ruffle  the  Looks 
into  Deformity  :  In  Joy  and  Chcarfulncfs,  a  fprightly  Gavety 
fhall  fmilc  in  the  Eye,  and  enliven  every  Feature.  The  Soul 
nice  wife  tunes  the  Organs  of  Speech,  and  fcts  them  to  that 
Kt-y  which  will  moft  effectually  cxprcfs  her  prefcnt  Sentiments. 
So  that  in  Joy  the  Voice  fliall  be  tcntk-r,  flowing  and  raptu- 
rous ;  in  Anc'.r  (lit ill,  ca^cr,  and  full  of  Breaks :  In  Fear  lowi 
confus'd,  «ind  tUmmeiir.ji. 

§.  2.  The  Ntctjlity  of  Figures  may  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing Reafons. 

I.  Without  Figures  you  cannot  defciibc  a  Man  in  a  Pa^- 
on\  becaufe  a  Man  in  a  cool  and  fcdatc  Temper,  is  quite 
another  Thing  from  himfclf  under  a  Commotion  and  vehement 
Difliirbance.  His  Eyes,  his  Motions  and  Exprcfiions  are  en- 
tireJy  different  i  and  uhy  fhould  not  the  Defcription  of  him 
in  fijch  contrarv  Pofturts  be  fo  ?  Nay,  the  feveral  Pajfuns 
muft  be  as  carefully  diftinguifhed,  as  a  State  of  Indolence  and 
Tdnqulllity  from  any  one  Pajfim.  For  infhince,  the  fame 
Uenor  taking  leave  of  his  Lady  and  only  Son,  and  afterwards 

Eurfuing  the  Grceh  with  Fire  and  Sword  to  their  Ships,  muft 
B  painted  widi  very  different  Colours.  Tljere  he  muft  lay 
afide  all  the  Fiercenefs  and  Terror  of  the  Warrior^  and  ap- 
pear witli  all  the  Condefccnfion  and  Goodaefs  of  a  tender 

Buf^ni 
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Hnfiand  and  indulgent  Father.  Here  he  muft  refiune  all  hb 
military  Ardour  ;  a  noble  Rage  muft  (parkle  in  his  Face,  and 
his  very  Smiles  muft  be  terrible. 

2.  If  Writers  and  Speakers  defire  to  afieft  their  Readers  and 
Hearers^  they  muft  not  only  appear  to  be  concerned,  but 
muft  really  be  fo. 

When  a  Man  Is  vehemently  moved  with  the  Pajfum  which 
he  would  infpirc  other  People  with,  he  fpeaks  with  Spirit  and 
Energy  ;  and  will  naturally  break  out  into  ftrong  Figures^ 
and  all  die  fuitable  and  moving  Exprcffions  of  an  undiflembled 
Eloquence.  Unlearned  People,  in  Grief,  Anger,  Joy,  tsT^. 
utter  their  Pajfton  with  more  Vehemence  and  Fluency,  than 
the  moft  learn'd,  who  are  not  heartily  interefted  in  the  Mat* 
tcr,  nor  thoroughly  warmed  with  the  PajfiBn  which  they  de- 
fer! be.  What  the  Speaker  is,  for  the  moft  part  the  Audience 
will  l)c:  If  he  be  zealoufly  concerned,  they  will  be  attentive; 
if  he  be  indifferent,  they  will  be  perfedtly  carelefs  and  eold. 
Fire  kindles  Fire  ;  Life  and  Heat  in  the  Speaker,  enliven  and 
infpirit  the  Hearer.  As  we  fee  by  common  Experience^  chat 
one  very  gay  and  plrafint  Perfon  propagates  his  chearfiil 
Humour  where- ever  he  comes ;  and  gives  Vivacity  to  ft 
whole  Company.  So  on  the  contrary,  a  four  and  fullen 
Wretch  damps  the  Livelinefs  of  all  about  him,  and  Infefb 
them  with  his  own  melancholy  ahd  gloomy  Temper. 

3.  Figures  are  highly  fcrviceable  to  clear  difficult  TruAs  ; 
to  make  a  Style  pleafant  and  pathetical;  and  to  awaken  and 
iix  Attention. 

§«  3.  I  fball  now  only  mention  fome  of  the  Diredions 
which  are  given  by  pur  great  Majiers  for  the  prudent  and 
proper  Ufe  of  Figures, 

I.  Let  your  Difcourfe  nlWays  be  founded  upon  Nature  and 
Senfe,  fupported  with  ftrong  Reafon  and  Proof;  and  then  add 
the  Ornaments  and  Heightening  of  Figures,  A  Man  of  clear 
Underftanding  will  deipife  the  Flourifli  of  Figures^  without 
Senfc ;  and  Pomp  of  Words,  that  wants  Truth  and  Subftance 
of  Things.  The  regular  Way  is  to  inform  the  Judgment j 
and  then  to  raife  the  Pajfwns.  When  your  Hearer  is  fiitisfy'd 
with  your  Argument,  he  is  then  at  leifurc  to  indulge  his 
PaJJions  \  and  your  EUiouence  and  pathctical  Addrefi  willfcarce 
failto  have  Power  and  nrevalence  over  him. 

a.  Be  (paring  in  the  Ufe  of  Figures.  A  Pajpm  defcribed 
in  a  Multitude  of  Words,  and  carried  on  to  a  difproportionatc 
Length,  iails  of  the  End  proposed,  and  tires  infiead  of  plcaf^ 
ijig.    Contract  your  Force  into  a  moderate  Compafs,  and  be 

■^ot.  L  F  f  nci- 
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CHAP.    III. 

Gm»/  an  Account  of  the  Nature^  Keceffityy  and  Vfe 
of  Figures  ingeneraL 

J.  I.      A     Figure    U    a  Manner  of  Speaking  different  j^9m 
Jt\^  the  ordinary  mnd  plain  IVay^  and  more  empbatical  \ 
ixpreffmg  a  PaJJion^  or  containing  a  Beauty, 

The  beft  and  moft  lively  f^igures  do  both*  The  ImjaTeffions 
of  Wonder,  Love^  Hatred,  Fear,  Hope,  ^c.  made  upon  the 
Soul  of  Man,  are  chara&criz'd  and  communicated  by  Figures  i 
vrhich  are  the  Language  of  the  Paffons* 

The  Soul  has  fudi  a  mighty  Command  over  that  curious 
Ofggn  the  human  Body,  that  it  can  make  all  the  Lnpreflions 
upon  it,  (while  it  is  in  Health  and  Harmony)  whereby,  all  thp 
different  JffeQions  and  Pafftons  are  cxpreiied.  It  can  by  its 
foYereieii  FTeaTure  fo  move  and  alter  the  Blood  and  Spirits,  (o 
contraS  or  relax  the  Nerves,  that  in  Sorrow,  a  Deadnefs  and 
Heavinefs  fhall  make  the  Countenance  four:  In  Anzer,  a 
brutal  Ficrcenefs  fhall  cnflame  the  EytSj  and  ruffle  the  Looks 
into  Deformity  :  In  Joy  and  Chearfulncfs,  a  fprightly  Gavcty 
(hall  fmile  in  the  Eye,  and  enliven  every  Feature.  The  ooui 
like  wife  tunes  the  Organs  of  Speech,  and  fets  them  to  that 
Key  which  will  moft  effectually  cxprefs  her  prefcnt  Sentiments. 
So  that  in  Joy  the  Voice  fliall  be  tender,  flowing  and  raptu- 
rous ;  in  Anger  (liril),  eager,  and  full  of  Breaks  :  In  Fear  lowj^ 
confus'd,  and  ftammeiing. 

§.  2.  The  Ntccjiity  of  Figures  may  appear  from  th«  fol- 
lowing Reafons. 

I.  Without  Figures  you  cannot  defciibc  a  Man  in  a  Pajffi^  ' 
on\  becaufe  a  Man  in  a  cool  and  fedatc  Temper,  is  quite 
another  Thing  from  himfelf  under  a  Commotion  and  vehement 
Difturbance.  His  Eyes,  his  Motions  and  Expreffions  are  en- 
tirely different ;  and  why  fhould  not  the  De/cripthn  of  him 
in  fuch  contrary  Pofturcs  be  fo  ?  Nay,  the  feveral  PaJJkns 
muft  be  as  carctully  diftinguiftied,  as  a  State  of  Indolence  and 
Tcmquillity  from  any  one  Paffion.  Vox  inftance,  the  fiune 
HeSior  taking  leave  of  his  Lady  and  only  Son,  and  afterwards 
purfuing  the  Greeks  with  Fire  and  Sword  to  their  Ships,  muft 
be  painted  with  very  different  Colours.  There  he  muft  lay 
afxde  all  the  Fierctnefe  and  Terror  of  the  tVarriary  and  ap- 
pear with  all  th;  Coadefceoiion  an^  Goodpefs  of  a  tender 

Hufiand 
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Hnjbend  and  indulgent  Father*  Hire  he  muft  refiune  all  hb 
military  Ardour  ;  a  noble  Race  muft  fparkle  in  his  Face^  and 
his  very  Smiles  muft  be  terrible. 

2.  If  Writers  and  Speakers  defire  to  afleA  their  Readirs  and 
Hearers;,  they  muft  not  only  appear  to  be  concerned,  but 
muft  really  be  fo. 

When  a  Man  is  vehemently  moved  with  the  PaJJkm  which 
he  would  infpirc  other  People  with,  he  fpeaks  with  Spirit  and 
Energy  ;  and  will  naturally  break  out  into  ftrong  Figures^ 
and  all  the  fuiublc  and  moving  Expreffions  of  an  undiflembled 
Eloquence.  Unlearned  People,  in  Grief,  Anger,  Joy,  i^c. 
utter  their  Paffion  with  more  Vehemence  and  Fluency,  than 
the  moft  learn'd,  who  are  not  heartily  interefted  in  the  Mat* 
tcr,  nor  thoroughly  warmed  with  the  FajfiBn  which  they  de« 
fcribe.  What  the  Speaker  is,  for  the  moft  part  the  Audience 
will  be:  If  he  be  zealoufly  coilcerned,  they  will  be  attentive; 
if  he  be  indifferent,  they  will  be  perfedUy  careleft  and  ^old. 
Fire  kindles  Fire  ;  Life  and  Heat  in  the  Speaker,  enliven  and 
infpirit  the  Hearer.  As  we  fee  by  common  Experience,,  chat 
one  very  gay  and  pUafant  Perfon  propagates  his  chearful 
Humour  where- ever  he  comes  5  and  gives  Vivacity  to  ft 
whole  Company.  So  on  the  contrary,  a  four  and  fullen 
Wretch  damps  the  Livelinefs  of  all  about  him,  and  infefb 
them  with  his  own  mdancholy  ahd  gloomy  Temper. 

3.  Figures  are  highly  ferviccable  to  dear  difficult  Truths  ; 
to  make  a  Style  pleafant  and  pathetical;  and  to  awaken  and 
fix  Attention. 

§«  3.  I  Ihall  now  only  mention  fome  of  the  Diredi6ns 
which  are  given  by  jpur  great  Mqfters  for  the  prudent  and 
proper  Ufe  of  Figures. 

I.  Let  your  Difcourfe  :i!^ys  be  founded  upon  Nature  and 
Senfe,  fupported  with  ftrong  Reafon  and  Proof;  and  then  add 
the  Ornaments  and  Heightening  of  Figures*  A  Man  of  clear 
Underftanding  will  defpife  the  Flourifli  of  Figures^  without 
Senfc ;  and  Pomp  of  Words,  that  wants  Truth  and  Subftance 
of  Things.  The  regular  Way  is  to  inform  the  Jue^^menty 
and  then  to  raife  the  Pajfiem,  When  your  Hearer  is  fiitisfy'd 
with  your  Argument,  he  is  then  at  leifure  to  indulge  his 
Paffiens  \  and  your  £lr>auence  arul  pathetical  Addrefi  willfcarce 
failto  have  Power  and  Pirevalence  over  him. 

a.  Be  (paring  in  the  Ufe  of  Figures,  A  Pajffion  defcribed 
in  a  Multitude  of  Words,  and  carried  on  to  a  dnproportionatc 
Length,  iails  of  the  End  proposed,  and  tires  inftead  of  plcal^ 
iiig.    Contract  your  Force  into  a  moderate  Compafs,  and  be 

Vol,  L  Ft  nci- 
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nervous  rather  than  copious  :  But  if  at  any  time  tiiere  be  Oc- 
cafion  for  you  to  indulge  a  Copioufiiefs  of  St}*le»  beware  it 
does  not  ruo  into  Loofcncfs^and  Luxuriance. 

3.  IRgures  muft  not  be  over-adorned,  nor  alFeftedly  labourdi 
and  nmged  into  nice  and  fcrupulous  Periods.     By  AAAttion 
and  Shew  of  Art^  the  Orator  betrays  and  expofes  himfelf ;  and 
'tis  apparent,  that  he  is  rather  ambitious  to  fet  off  his   Pans 
and  Wit,  than  to  exprefs  his  lincere  Concern  and   Psjhn. 
His  Hearer  will  defpife  him  as  a  Trifler,  and  hate  hb  Hvpo« 
criij',  who  attempts  to  delude  him  with  falfe  Reabning ;  and 
periuade  him  to  the  Belief  of  what  he  himielf  does  not  be- 
lieve.    Therefore  he  will  ftan  J  upon  his  Guard  againft  a  Man, 
whom  he  fufpedls  to  have  Defigns  upon  him  ;  and  who  pro- 
pofes  to  triumph  over  his  Weakne(s.     Sprightlinefi  of  Thought 
and  Sublimity  of  Senfe  moft  naturally  produce  vigorous  and 
tranfportins  Figures  \   and  moft  beautifully  conceal  the  Ait, 
which  muft  be  tts*d  in  cloathing  them  in  fuitable  Expreffions. 
The  Thought  is  fo  bright,  and  the  Turn  of  the  Period  fo  cafy, 
that  the  iLarer  is  not  aware  of  their  CwUrtvancej  and  there- 
fore is  more  cfieAually  influenced  by  their  F$r^'i. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  chief  and  nicfi  moving  Fjl^^&es  of  Speech. 

^  I.    I  1^  Xclamation  is  a  Figun  that  txprtfit  tht  Brtaking 
P^  cut  and  I'ihemcnce  of  any  Paffion. 

O  umxpcHed  Stroke^  wcrfi  tban  of  Death  ! 
Muft  I  thus  leave  tha^   Paradife  ?    Ihm  have 
Thei^  native  Ssil  i  theft  happy  tPalks  and  Shades 
Fit  Haunt  of  Gods  p  ! 

Some  Figures  are  the  proper  Language  of  fomr  particular 
Pafftons  J  but  this  exprcllcs  them  all.  TTis  the  Voice  of  Ha- 
iure  when  (he  is  in  Concern  and  TranfjHjrt-  The  Ppffion  of 
Jlndronukche^  upon  the"  News  of  her  &»i's  being  fenten^cd  to 
be  Lhrown  from  a  Precipice  and  daih'd  inpieccs^  and  that  of 

Head^ 
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Hecuba  upon  the  View  of  his  mangled  Bodv,  are  as  mafterly 
Touches  as  any  in  Euripidis  • :  On  that  Occafion  the  tragie 
Mufi  put  on  her  Robe  of  deepeft  Mourning,  and  deplored  the 
untimely  and  cruel  Fate  of  the  Royal  Innocent  in  the  tendertft 
and  moft  melting  Strains  of  Sorrow. 

§.  2.  Doubt  exprejfes  the  Debate  of  the  Mindwitb  itfelfuton 
a  prejfmg  Difficulty.  A  Man  in  a  fevcre  Strait  and  rer- 
plexity  iirft  takes  up  one  Refolution,  and  then  lays  it  afide  i 
after  thinks  another  Method  more  convenient,  and  then 
changes  again.  He  is  tofled  to  and  fro  with'  ftrong  Tides  of 
Pafflon ;  and  at  laft,  after  terrible  Struggles,  fcarce  fixes  upon 
a  final  Determination.  Thus  Dido  after  the  Departure  of  her' 
Lover, 

What  Jhall  I  do?  What  Succour  can  I  find  f 
Become  a  Suppliant  to  HiarbaV  Pride  ? 
And  take  my  Turn  to  court  and  be  denfdf 
Shall  I  with  this  ungrateful  Tcojan  go  f 
Forfake  an  Empire^  and  attend  a  Foe  ? 
Then  Jhall  feet  alone  the  churli/h  Crew ; 
Or  with  my  Fleet  their  flying  Sails  purfuif 
Rather  with  Steel  thy  guilty  Breafl  invade^ 
And  take  the  Fortune  thou  thyfelfhafl  made  ^ 

This  Figure  keeps  us  in  eager  Attention^  and  moves  all  our 
Tenderneis  and  Compaffion  for  the  unhappy  Suflerer. 

§.  3.  CorrcSion  is  a  Figure^  whereby  a  Mem  earneftly  re* 
tra&s  and  recedh  what  be  had  f aid  or  refohed. 


'  Firji  and  lajl 


On  moy  me  wly^  as  the  Source  and  Spring 

Of  all  Corruption^  all  the  Blame  lights  due  : 

So  might  the  Wrath  /  Fwd  TViJb  !  could^fl  thoufupport 

That  Burthen  heavier  than  the  Earth  to  bear  j 

Than  all  the  World  much  heavier  «  ? 

When  what  an  Author  hath  faid  appears  too  much,   he 
abates  by  correcting  himfelf,   and   ding  fomc  leflening  £x« 

F  f  2  prefSon, 

•  Troades,  735,  Gff.  2167,  y^c, 

k  Diyd.  Virg.  An.  iv. 

^  Adam  in  Milt.  Par.  Lofl,  x,  831,  ^c% 
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prcffion.  <*  yMat  is  it  d>en  can  pvt  Mm  the  Heart  sn^ 
*«  Courage, — but  I  recall  that  Word,  bcoufe  it  is  not  true 
'*  Courage,  but  Fool-hardinefs,  to  outbra^x  the  Judgments 
«*  of  Gad^^  ^Mien  what  has  been  laid  appears  too*'litt7r, 
he  ftrengthcns  the  Exprc^on,  and  enlarges  die  Thought. 
"  JKj  was  a  great  Trouble  to  me,  but  that  much  more, 
*<  that  before  my  Face  thev  thus  entertained,  carcflcd,  and 
"  kifled  mj  Ei  cmy :  Mv  £nemy  did  I  (ay  ?  Nay,  the  Enc- 
•*  my  of  the  Laws^  the  Courts  of  Juft  cj,  of  Peace,  his  Coun- 
••  xx\y  and  all  good  Men  «."  An  Authpr  thus  correfi'-Rg  and 
checking  himfelf,  prevents  Cavils  and  ObjecUons  ;  and  bj  the 
unexpeaed  Quicknet  of  the  Recollection  and  Turn  p'cdlngly 
furprizes  the  Ricdir^  and  all  of  a  fudJen  fires  him  w:;h  bis  cwa 
Paff.m. 

§.  4.  Suppreflion  is  a  Figure  whenhy  a  PrrfzK  in  Ra^f^  ^ 
Cthfr  Difturiance  in  Minify  /pecks  net  out  all  tf  ni^rti^  hitjud- 
Afily  breaks  cffkis  Difcourfe. 

The  Gentleman  in  Teicnce^  extremely  inccns'd  againft  his 
Adverfary,  only  accofts  him  with  this  abrupt  Saving,  7c-;-;  tf 

all .-  The  Excefs    of  his  Indignation  and  Rare  chcaked 

the  Paflage  of  his  Voice,  and  would  not  fufFcr  him  to  urrcr  the 
reft  :  But  in  thefc  Cafes,  thovch  the  Difcourfe  is  rot  complete, 
the  Meaning  is  readily  undcrHood ;  and  the  Evidence  of  the 
Thought  ealily  fupplies  the  Def^ft  of  Words. 

Sufprejfisn  fomciimes  proceeds  from  Modefty,  and  Fear  cf 
uttering  any  Word  of  ill  and  tficnlive  Sound. 

§.5.  Ominion  ;V,  luheu  an  Jufkcr  pretenJs  thai  h  ::nceah 
arj  emits  whiJi  he  deJares,  **  I  do  not  mention  my  Adver- 
"  fary's  fcandalous  Gluttony  and  Drunkenoefs:  I  take  no  no- 
•*  ticc  of  his  brutal  Lufts ;  I  fay  not  a  Syllabic  of  his  Trea- 
•'  chcrv,  Malice,  and  Cruelty."  In  eager  Pajfisn,  and  Con- 
tcfts,  Variety  of  Arguments  crowd  into  a  Man's  Thoughts; 
but  he  is  fo  moved  and  diAurbcd  that  he  cannot  regularly 
enlarge  upon  them.  Befides,  he  has  foine  F»:ar,  that  if  he 
fliould  fay  all  his  Indignation  would  di£bte,  he  might  trefpafs 
upon  the  Patience  of  his  Hearer ;  therefore  he  only  gives 
Ihorter  Hints,  and  pretends  that  Time  and  Reverence  for 
them  will  not  allow  him  to  be  more  copious  and  exprefs. 
This  Figure  is  fer\'iceablc  to  an  Orator  in  propoftng  his  weaker 
Arjg:uments;  which  yet  he  knows  lie  more  level  to  the  Capa- 
cities of  fomc  Part  of  his  Audience  \  which  he  dcfires  to  have 

an 

^  Ti\\^\l«u  «  Cicero. 
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an  Intercft  in.  Therefore  he  does  not  quite  omit  thenif  becaufe 
they  may  make  Impreifions  on  thofe  People  to  his  Advantage : 
And  yet  he  mentions  them  with  an  Air  of  Modcfty  arid  Cau- 
tion  9  left  he  fbould  difguft  another  Part  of  his  AwSince^  to 
whom  they  don't  appear  of  equal  Force  and  Convi£li6n» 

§.  6.  Addrefs  or  Apoftrophe  /V,  when  in  a  vehement  Cornmo* 
tion  a  Man  turns  himfelf  on  all  SideSf  and  applies  to  the  Living 
and  Dead f  to  Angels  and  Men^  to  Roch^  Groves  ^  and  River u 

0  JVoodsy  O  Fountains^  Hillocks^  Dales j  and  BwerSf 
IVitb  other  Echo  late  I  taught  your  Shades 
To  onfweTj  and  refoundfar  other  Song  ^ 

When  the  Pajion  is,  violent,  it  muft  break  out  and  difcharge 
itfclf.  By  this  Figure  the  Perfon  mov'd  defires  to  intercft  awi- 
'ver/al  Nature  in  his  Caufe  ',  and  appeals  to  all  the  Creation  for 
the  Juftnefs  of  his  Tranfport.  Adam^s  Morning  Hymn  in 
Milton  K  is  a  Chain  and  Continuation  of  the  moft  beautiful  and 
charming  Apo/irophes, 

When  the  Poets  addrefs  a  Mufe  or  Tome  divine  Power  to  affift 
and  dire£l  them,  this  Kind  of  Apojirophe  or  Poetical  Prayer  is 
called  Invocation.  By  which  they  gain  Efteem  both  to  their 
Perfons  and  Poems :  They  are  look'd  upon  as  fiivoured,  and  their 
Poems  as  infpir'd,  by  Heaven.  In  the  Progrefs  of  their  Poems 
they  often  repeat  theie  pious  Addrejfes\  efpecially  when  a  Diffi- 
culty arifes  that  furmounts  human  Power ;  or  a  Secret  is  to  be 
reveal'd  that  could  not  be  found  out  by  human  Sagacity. 

A  Species  of  this  Figure  I  take  Communication  to  be  \  when 
the  Speaker  applies  to  the' Judges  and  Hearer s^  and  entreats  their 
Opinion  upon  the  ^ejlion  in  Debate,  By  this  a  Man  declares 
his  hearty  and  unfeigned  Concern  for  the  Caufe ;  and  pays  De- 
ference and  Honour  to  thofe  he  addrcflcs.  l*hcy  arc  pleafed 
with  his  Modefty  and  Submiflion,  and  fo  inclined  to  hear  and 
judge  with  Favour.  There  is  a  Sort  of  Communication  fome- 
thing  different  from  this,  zuhen  a  Perfon  excufes  his  ConduSly  gives 
Reeijons  for  it^  and  appeals  to  thcje  about  him^  whether  they  are 
mt  fatisfa£tory. 


\ 


Let  envious  Jealoujy^  and  cankered  Spitty 
Produce  my  Actions  tofeverejl  Lights 
And  tax  my  ojen  Day^  or  fecret  Nighty 

F  f  3  Did 

'  Adam  in  Milt.  P^,  LoJI^  x.  S60,  ^c, 
*  f^r.  i^i  V*  vcr.  J 53,  ^Tr. 


DU  fir  wffrimutA^wg  m^jmi^Hmt 
TirkljlUmBm'WUfkydeirmtmitr^f 
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^  9.  Sufpcnfion  ttpmmtdttimts  m-m Pmrki 9ft DifimBrJi 
hfiKkmammerasflmfes  flm  Rmubr  mU  mimgi  mdhmhum 
m£mf$amim  rf fiw»  am/Unmik  M^^  tk  Cmkf/km. 
With  whtf  infinite  Bwoedidt  docs  Em  any  on,  wkk  mbat 
gniiefiil  Surprise  dofe  up  iha^nftuamSpmA  to . 

Sweit  h  ibe  BtmA  if  Mtm^  kr 

IBtmtm  BmmtmMeri^Trm^  FhAm^M^^mmmr^ 
€^/MtfwiABm:fmrmitk 

jfUr  f^  SUwers  :  andhwit  tie  £$mhg  m 
Cfgraifrl  Evening  mild:  tben^  JUemt  ^pfa; 
^hh  this  birJkUrtm  Biri^  mdt  isjmr  Jmmt, 
Jfidtbeje  the  Gans  rf  Hemum^  her  ftrnnj  Trmr. 
But  nettber  Breath  §f  AJbrm  vAenjhe  mfimit 
tyith  Charm  9fi§rhfjl  BirJg^  tmr  rijmg  5m 
h  this  deiixhtjfid  Land,  nsr  Herh^  Frmit^  fhmer^ 
Glrjfritig  ntitb  Dew^  mr  Fre^ami  mfiiar  Shmven^ 
Ner gratffiii E'THing  miUj  nsrfikmlfitbt 
mth  this  herjidem  Bird,  ner  WaUt  h  Mmm^ 
Nir  glittering  Starbgbi-'Wbbmi  tbti  isjwui  ^ 

This  beautit'ul  Figure  makes  People  ttcntiyc  i  and  when  Vs 
perfr<i^,  as  here,  amply  rewards  the  dofeft  Attcntioa.  Great 
Care  muft  be  taken  diat  the  Expcftalion  which  btaisMbe  not 
difappointed  :  For  nothing  is  more  lain  and  contenupdhle  than 
to  promife  much  and  perform  Htde ;  to  ufiier  io  an  errant 
Trifle  with  the  Forinaiity  of  Pre&ce  and  foleum  Plrefuation. 

f.  8.  Interrogation  /V,  when  the  ff^riter  ear  Or^ttr  re^s 
S:yefiicMS  and  returns  Anfwer$  \  met  as  if  he  was  m  a  Sfeetb 
^  ^erainud  Dijcatrje^  hut  in  Dialegue  $r  Cerfereme  with  tit 

/deader,  Audiury  iv  Adverfarj. 

«*  Tea 

k  Miii.  Par.  Ufi^  W,  tot.  641,  «r. 
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^<  Tell  me,  will  you  go  about  and  aik  one  another,  ff%it 
^^  News  P  What  ran  be  more  aftonifliuig  News  than  rhis, 
"  that  the  Man  of  Maadon  makes  War  upon  the  Athenia-is^ 
"  and  difpofes  the  Af&iis  of  Greece  f  Is  Philip  deeuiF  A"'  ; 
"  hut  he^sfick.  What  fignifies  it  to  you  whether  he  be  d.  >d 
**  or  alive  !  For  if  any  thing  happen  to  this  Philip^  you'll 
"  immediately  raife  up  another  ^.**  AH  this  delivered  without  /«- 
terrogation  had  been  faint  and  ineiFe£lual  j  but  the  Suddennefs 
and  Fervor  of  Queftion  and  Anfwer  imiutes  theTranfport  of 
Paffion ;  makes  the  Difcourfe  to  found  with  Probability,  and 
to  be  heard  with  Attention.  What  is  faid  after  fuch  a  warm 
and  eager  Manner  does  not  feem  the  EiFecS^  of  Study  and  Pre- 
meditation, but  the  natural  Refult  and  Effufion  of  a  Man's 
unfeigned  Concern.  The  Orator  conceals  his  Art  and  De« 
fign,  and  fo  gains  the  Efleem  of  the  Audience  for  his  Sincerity 
and  Heartinefs  j  they  lie  open  to  him,  and  are  carried  along 
with  the  Torrent  of  his  Paffion^  and  refiftleft  Eloquence. 
Scarce  any  Paffion  can  be  nam'd  but  may  be  put  into  the 
Form  of  Interrogatien^  and  may  appear  with  Beauty  and  Ad- 
vantage in  it. 

Expo/lulathn  is  nearly  related  to  this  vigorous  and  preffins 
Figure  :  Whereby  the  injured  Perfon  urges  the  Offender  with 
all  the  proper  Quefttons  he  thinks  can  be  proposM,  and  pleads 
with  him  from  all  the  Topics  of  Reafon  ;  that  he  may  con- 
vince him  of  his  Injuftice,  and  make  him  afliam'd  of  his 
Folly  and  Ingratitude ;  that  he  may  beat  him  ofF  his  Excufes 
and  Pleas  of  Abatement,  that  he  may  reduce  him  to  an  in- 
genuous Promife  and  fteady  Refolution  for  the  future  to  ob- 
ferve  his  Duty. 

*'  For  what  have  vou  left  unattcmpted,  what  have  you 
**  eftccmcd  facred  thcie  late  Days  ?  What  Name  (hall  I  be- 
**  ftow  on  this  Affembly  ?  Shall  I  call  you  Soldiers  ?  Who 
**  have  bcficged  your  General  and  Emperor* s  Sin  with  Trenches 
*'  and  Arms?  Citizens f  who  fb  contcmptuoufly  infult  the 
<*  Authority  of  the  Senate^  f 

§.  9.  Prevention  iV,  when  an   /tHtl»or  finris    a^i  Ohjeoficn^ 
%ohich  he  forefees    may  he  made  a^ainji  ar,\  ihing  he  affirms^  dc* 
fires  or  advifes  to  ;  and  gives  an  An  fiver  to  it, 
^  F  f  +  HT>at 


*  Dcmodhcncs  yz/f/r./^r  Longinu?. 

^  Germaiiicus  in  kis  noble  S^rrch  to /n  wut/tittus  ^J/^/v,  Taut.  A.*'i:'i. 
i.  27,  £fr.  Si'f  alfo  ScipioV  nobU  Speech  to  tie  MuUhk'^  at  Sucio,  L:v. 
If  A.  3.  lib,  %%.  p.  36Q.  Kdil.  llcarne. 

1 
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LmviGodt9 wunufgfir thm^  mtdt9gmm 
IHm  kis  mmrring/njdmjfMiki  wtmt  K 

TntS  gjClWlAllT  gCfS  IM  JnM0  'Wt  R€pntltlOII  Or  rVRlMit  aiKI 

Care  \  of  Diligence  a»i4  >  gen^rdiu*  Afliftmce-of  ibe  Knfon 
and  Juftke  of  his  Ctafc.  **  Wheitf  to  b«is  die  Olyefiions 
ttgaiinft  himfeir  in  Mnr  fulll^oite,  iCbnlaMllMrfaedoaiMr 
fear  the  dearrft  Ught^  nor  decKde  dk^SriABft  FjMiiiirioa. 
Bv  it  Itkcwire  fome  Afhrantage  i»  ttbM  over  mi  Advofaq: 
He  is  foreftallM  and  pttvcnfeA  ia  hirEli9epliaai  s  and  ddber 
£Ienced,  or  obliged  to  a  Repetition  v  ^idiis  not  b  gnavfid  ss 
the  Mention  of  a  thisigfrefli  and  ontouclM. 

To  ibis  Figure  no/  be  referred  Pi  tmumiim^  wiiereby  tbe 
^eaker,  dpedahy  ia  theEotraDceandfiegiiimiiKof  kis  DiC^ 
courfe,  cautiouflj  guards  Kimfelf-ag^nft  Prejudice  and  Mi&p- 
prdieftfion:  That  he  may  neither  leflen  hU  Inictcft  with  his 
Friends,  nor  enflame  die  Malice,  and  incrcafe  tbe  fdivcr  of 
thoTe  who  watch  to  do  him  Mifchief. 

V  to.  Conceflion  findj  Mmfimeiiing  l&tf  yH  mghi  Uar 
DtJ^utiy  H  9hain  f§meibmg  ilmt  m  kUn  umUhim  gr^nitd  Is 
him^  mni  which  hi  thinks  imnmifalrif  hi  Jemid. 

This  Figuri  is  fometimes  favourable  in  the  Beginoii^  hfaX 
levcre  and  cutting  in  the  Clofe ;  as  Tulfy  upon  tto  iiraki.-^ 
<<  I  allow  the  Urtiks  Learning,  and  9eill  m  manj  iiaenccs  ; 
*<  Sharpnels  of  Wit^  and  Fluency  of  Tongue ;  and  if  you 
«<  praife  them  for  any  other  Excellencies,  I  lluU  not  much 
<<  contradid  you  :  but  thui  Nmtim  was  never  eminent  for 
*^  Tendernafit  of  Conscience,  and  regard  to  Faith  and  Truth."* 
Sometimes  the  iirft  Parts  are  fretting  and  fevere,  but  the  Coiw 
clufion  healing. — ^<«  I  am.  Sir,  I  own,  a  Pimp,  die  common 
«^  Bane  of  Youth,  a  perjured  ViUain,  m  very  Peft:  hut  Ine- 
^  ^»  ycr  did  yw  an  Injury  «.••  The  Shew  of  Candour  and  Ve- 
rarity  a  Man  maizes  by  this  Fiptn  in  fnuiUy  granting  fo 
muchy  removes  from  him  the  Sufpidon  Of  Rartiality,  and  givea 
him  morp  Credit  and  Authority  in  what  he  denies. 

»  l>r7d.  Juv.  Saf.  x.  w.  ^46,  Off. 

*  ^^ax^Q  to  «£icluuui  im  Terence  Add|ilii«  ^  i«  34,  35. 
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Amther  S$rt  of  Conceifion  is^  when  /taring  we  cannot 
obtain  all  we  defire^-  we  give  up  om  Part  to  carry  tht  reft. 
When  Dido  defpairs  of  fuxvafling  with  JEneai  to  fettle  with 
her  at  Carthage^  (he  only  intreats  ne  woirid  Hay  a  little  longer, 
to  allow  her  fome  time  to  aflwage  her  Grief,  and  prepare 
to  bear  his  Departure. 

Till  my  perfidious  hover ^  I  implore 

The  Name  of  Wedlock  be  dijclaims^  no  more  : 

No  more  his  purposed  Voyage  I  detain 

From  beauteous  Latium,  and  his  deft  in  d  Reign. 

For  fome  fmall  Interval  of  Time  1  movcj 

Somejbortj  Jkort  Seafon  tofubdue  my  Love^ 

Ttll  reconciled  to  this  unhappy  State^ 

1  grow  at  lafifawiiliar  with  my  Fate^ 

This  Favour  tf  he  grants  my  Death  Jhall  pleafe 

His  cruel  Souly  and  ftt  us  both  at  Eafe  \ 

'Tb  hj  this  Figure  that  oppiefled  People  In  the  Extremity 
of  their  Indignation  provoke  their  Enemies  to  do  them  all  the 
Mifchief  they  can,  and  proceed  ftill  to  farther  Degrees  of  Bar* 
barity  \  that  fuch  lively  Reprefentations  of  their  Injuftice  and 
Cruelty,  may  ftrike  them  with  Horror  and  Shame,  and  dii^ 
pofe  them  to  relent.  The  Complaints  and  Upbraidings  of 
jarring  Oiends  .and  Lovers,  are  mod  emphatically  exprelted  in 
this  Figure  :  The  Deflgn  of  which  is  to  give  the  guilty  Peribn 
a  deep  Senfe  of  his  Unkindnefs,  and  to  kindle  all  the  old 
Paffion  and  Tendernefs. 


Proceed^  inhuman  Parent,  in  thyScorn^ 
Root  out  my  HreeSy  with  Blights  deftroy  my  Corn  j 
My  Vineyards  ruin^  and  my  Sbeepfolds  burn  : 
Let  loofe  thy  Rage^  let  all  thy  Spite  beJl)owti^ 
Since  thus  thy  Hate  purfues  the  Praifes  of  thy  Son% 


} 


To  this  Figure  may  be  referred  that  eloquent  Infatuation^ 
whereby  the  Orator^  after  he  has  ufed  all  his  Arguments  to  per- 
fuade  his  Hearers,  as  it  were  once  more  fets  them  at  Liberty, 
and  leaves  them  to  their  own  Election  ;  it  being  the  Nature  of 
Man  to  ftick  more  ftedfaftly  to  what  is  not  violently  impoicd, 
but  is  our  own  free  and  deliberate  Choice.  **  If  it  fcem  evil 
^^  unto  you  to  ferve  the  Lordy  chufe  you  this  Day  whom  you 

*♦  wiU 

"  Pitt'ft  Virg.  ^n.  iv. 

•  Dij4,  Virg.  G.  iv.  3*9,  ^c» 


4a8  ltli1Sri^k'9a  ^^ 

*•  will  fcfvc>."  When  the  great  7^^^^^^*  under  <Jj//fj! 
the  moft  aftoniftimg  Manner,  conquer td  the  Peopk  of  Cm* 
wam^  arid  conJudoI  the  ffrailiiu  into  their  Land  j  be  ex* 
hortH  them  to  a  ftcady  Adhereot*  ro  the  Worfhip  of  the  true 
GW»  who  bad  fo  vtfibly  appea^red  for  them  i  and  made  them 
fo glonoufly  triumph  over  their  Enemies,  If|  the  CodcIu^qii 
of  hts  Speech,  well  knowing  the  Advantage  and  Mem^  of  his 
C^ufe,  and  that  he  miglit  Cifcly  appeal  tr>  theii  CoiiTaoicc  atid 
EKperiencc  for  the  Trujh  of  what  he  faid,  he  leaves  dkm  to 
rhelrown  Liberty  :ind  Choice,  As  if  that  hrav^  Man  bid  ^id» 
MjrPtNsld»'thdC(Hintryinai!  if  1  flio«iU  enlam  qq  «  IJbftcir 
fc^ pfaun,  H mi^  fttei  t  Diftraft  upon bocb  jwOtBAatmiit^ 
mi  Ingertdi tr.  I  ^ve  sdl  to  yoa,  not  in  the  InftliifadSfiag  diat 
.  TOu  can  refiftfuch  Arguments  ttcapiHte  hjjL  |i».w6ik«pNiaiif 
•  Mi^  who  has  either  Rfiafon  or  Gratitude^ 


1. 


%.  ir.  Repetition  is  a  Figu/t  ^MA'pmfiib  mitipt^bth 
fVaiify  npiOU  eitbir  Ai/ameW^ri,  0r  thi'fimSim^ im  Jift^ 
■mt  WMd^  Care  is  to  bp  tdeen  that  weriin  not  into  infi- 
(id  TMUtMlis^  nor  affeft  a  triffina;  Sound  and  Chime  of  in- 
tigniiicant  Words.  All  Turns  and  Repetlthiu  arc  (a^  that  do 
not  contribute  to  the  Strength  and  Lufbe  'of  the  Diicourfe  i 
or  at  leaft  one  of  them.  Tne  Nature  and  Dcii^  of  this  Fi- 
|Orr  is  CO  make  deep  Impreffions*'on  thofe  we  addrefs.  It  ex- 
pre(&s  Anger  and  Indignation ;  full  AflTurance  of  what  we 
ifirm,  and  vehement  Concern  for  v^hat  we  have  dpoufed* 

The  moft  charming  RepititUns  arc  thok^  whereby  the  prin« 
cipal  Words  in  a  Sentence,  cither  the  fame  in  Sound  or  Sig- 
nification»  are  repeated  with  fuch  Advantage  and  Improve- 
ment, as  raifes  a  new  Thought,  or  ^ives  a  mufica)  Cadence 
and  Harmony  to  the  Period.  Thefe  m  Engi^fi  are  caOcd  fine 
Turns  i  and  are  either  upon  the  Words  or  the  Thought,  or 
both.  A  dextrous  Turn  upon  Words  is  prttty;  the  Turn 
upon  the  Thought  (ubftanttal  ;  but  the  Oinrummation  and 
Crown  of  alt)  is,  when  both  the  Sound  of  the  Words  is 
grateful,  and  their  Meaning  comprchenftve ;  when  both  the 
Kcafon  and  the  Ear  are  entertain'd  with  a  noble  Thought 
vigoroufly  exprefled,  and  beautifully  fimfced.  ITut  in  Mr. 
■  JPnVr's  Hiurjf  and  Emma  is  a  very  agreeable  Turn. 

Are  thtn  «#  PoifinSj  RacJtsy  and  Flams,  mnd  Stiwdsy 
That  £nuna  thus  muft  die  by  Henry 'i  ff%rds  ? 
Tit  what  C9uld  Swords,  or  Poifmsy  Racks,  or  Flame,  n 

£ut  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  Frame  ?  ( 

More  fatal  Htiixy's  IFords  :  Tbty  murder  EmmaV  Fame\\ 

Strong 
*  TiUotfon  on  Jottiu*  xvtiF,.f  5.  5«yjw.  %f.^  jqS, 
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Strong  and  vehement  Pafftons  will  not  admit  Turns  upon 
Words  5   nor  ought  tbcy  to  have  Pbce  in  Ikr^  Poemsy  or 
in  grave  Exhortations,  and  folemn  Difcourfes  of  Morality. 
To  this  Figure^  which  has  great  Variety  and  many  Branches, 
may  be  referred  the  yfing  of  many  Words  of  the  fame  Signi- 
fication to  exprefs  one   important  Thing.     When  a  Man  is 
full  of  his  Subject,  and  eager  to  communicate  his  Thoughts 
with  Vigour,  he  is  not  fatisfy'd  with  one  Expreffion,  though 
never  fo  ilrong ;   but   ufes  all  the  fienificant  Variety  he  can 
recollea.     So  Tully  for   Milo\  «  The  Aflaflin  was  baffled, 
**  Force  repell'd  by  Force,  or  rather  Boldnels  overcome  by 
"  Bravery.    If  Reafon  prefcribes  this  to  the  Learned,  and  Ne- 
*^  ceffity  to  Barbariansy  Cudom  to  Nations,  and  Nature  itfclf 
•*  to  "brute  fieafts,  always  to  beat  off  all  Manner  of  Violence^ 
'*  by  all  poffible  Ways  from  their  Body,   from  their  Head, 
*^  from  their  Life  ;   you  cannot  judge  this  to  be  a  criminal  and 
^^  wicked  Adtion,  but  at  the  fame  time  you  rouft  judge  that 
**  all  Perfons,  who  fall  amongft  Robbers  and  Bravoes,  muft 
'*  either  perifh  by  their  Weapons,  or  your  Sentence."    An 
Orator  in  the  Heat  of  his  Engagement,  in  the  Vehemence  of 
his  Indignation  againft  an  infolent  and  unreafonablc  Adver* 
fary,  and  his  earncft  Concern  for  the  Prefervation  of  a  dear 
Friend  in  Danger,  exerts  the  utmoft  Power  of  his  Eloquencsi 
redoubles  his  Strokes,  and  eagerly  pufbes  on  all.his  Advantages. 

§.  1 2.  Periphrafis  or  Circumlocution  ufis  more  andfomitlnus 
lef$  plain  If^ordsy  to  avoid  fonu  Inconvenience  ayid  ill  Effect 
which  would  proceed  from  ixprejfing  a  thing  in  fewer  and 
plainer  fVords. 

When  Tully  *  could  not  deny  the  Death  of  Clodius^  and 
was  defending  Alilo  charged  with  his  Murder,  he  (ays,  Milo*s 
Servants,  without  the  Ck>mmand,  Knowledge,  or  Prefencc  of 
their  Mafter,  did  what  every  Mujler  woum  expeSi  his  Ser- 
vants Jhou'd  do  in  the  like  Cafe.  He  avoids  the  Word  kiWi 
ox  Jlahhedy  for  fear  of  offending  the  People.  This  Method 
of  treating  a  Siibjc£l  gives  the  Audience  a  good  Opinion  of 
the  Prudence  and  Modefty  of  the  Pleader:  One  unguarded 
and  difiafteful  Word,  has  fomctimes  loft  the  Speaker  the  Fa- 
vour of  the  y/W/w^  before  well  inclin'd  to  him;  and  ruin'd 
a  promifing  Caufe. 

Very 

<  Zflefi,  Orat.  in  ufum  Del.  Loid.  f/o^.  p*  316.  ^.  7. 
"  Orat.  fra  Mil.  i.  6,  p.  316. 
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Very  often  CircMmlacutim  is  us'd,  not  mcrdy  out  of  Pni- 
dcrce  or  Ncccflity  to  conceal  a  Secret,  or  cover  an  lodecei^- 
cv  ;  but  for  Variety  and  Ornament,  to  give  Pomp  and  Dig- 
nity to  our  Expreifions,  to  enrich  a  Dilcourfe  with  new 
Thoughts,  and  to  multiply  the  Graces  of  a  Defcripumu 

The  Night*/ ir/^A/  Empreis  in  her  golden  Car^ 
Darling  full  Glories  from  her  lovely  Face^ 
Kindles  frefli  Beauties  in  the  Eye  of  Hefper. 

^.  13.  Amplification  ij,  when  every  chief  Expreffian  inaPe^ 
riod  adds  Strength  and  Advantage  to  what  went  before ;  and 
fo  the  Senfe  all  along  heightens^  till  the  Period  be  vigoroufiy  and 
agreeably  closed. 

^<  'Tis  pleafant  to  be  virtuous  and  good,  becauie  that  is  to 
*<  excel  many  others :  'Tis  pleafant  to  grow  better,  bccaufe 
^'  that  is  to  excel  ourfelves  :  Nay  'tis  pleaiant  even  to  mor- 
•*  tify  and  fubdue  our  Lufts,  becaufe  that  is  Vii5>or}'  :  'Tis 
^^  pleafant  Co  command  our  Appetites  and  Paifions,  and  to 
"  keep  them  in  due  Order,  within  the  Bounds  of  Reafon  and 
*'  Religion,  becaufe  this  is  Empire  • ."  When  an  Authsr  thus 
improves  upon  us  in  his  Difcourfe,  we  are  cxtrcmeJy  pleas'd 
and  attentive  while  he  continues  it  ;  and  perfedly  iatisf}''d 
when  he  concludes.  We  are  cdify'd  and  charm'd  with  the 
Inftrudlion  of  one,  whom  we  find  to  be  complete  Matter  of 
his  Subjeft.  What  Reputation  muft  it  be  to  the  Writer^ 
what  PJeafurc  to  the  Kinder^  when  one  fais  every  thing  in 
the  heft  manner  it  can  be  faid  ;  and  the  other  is  entertained 
with  every  thing  that  can  be  dtfired  ?  But  'tis  the  Ltmoft  Re- 
proach  to  an  Author^  and  a  molt  intolerable  Difappointment 
to  the  Reader^  when  the  one  flags  and  fa  alters  every  Step  ; 
and  fo  the  other  is  fatigu'd  and  mortify 'd,  with  a  continual 
Scries  of  heavj'  and  hfclefs  Periods.  Inhere  are  various  Ways 
of  contriving  and  forming  this  Figure^  which  have  great 
Force  and  Elegance  ;  tho'  perhaps  they  cannot  nicely  be 
adapted  to  every  Part  of  the  Definitions  I  (hall  name  three 
very  lively  Ways  oF  exprclling  an  Amplification. 

I.  We  amplify  or  raife  a  Difcourfe  by  fclefling  a  Number 
of  the  moft  emphatical   and    ftrongcft    Words  of   the  Lan- 
guagc  we  ufe;  every  one  of  which   add  fomething  new   to 
the  Sentence  j  and  all  joined,  heighten  it  to  the  utmoft  De- 
gree 

'^  dr^hhifi9iT\Xl<^QXkySerm.  12.  p.  13S. 
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gree  of  Perfefiton.    Tbat  Paflage  in  Tennct  >  is  upon   this 
Account  univerfally  admired. 

Hitc  verba  mehercuFe  una  falfa  lacrymuUiy 
^am  cculos  terende  mi/iri^  vix  vi  exprejferit 

2.  This  Figure  is  fomctimes  exprefe'd  by  way  of  Compa- 
rifon  or  Appofition.  - —  **  When  that  greit  Man  P.  Scipio^ 
**  tho'  but  a  private  Perfon,  kill'd  Tihertus  Gracchus^  making 
^*  fome  fmall  Innovation  and  Difturbance  in  the  State ;  fhall 
*^  we  who  are  Confuby  bear  Catiliney  who  is  endeavouring  and 
*•  plotting  to  lay  tne  fV§rld  wafte  with  Fire  and  Sword  y  i 

3.  A  Difcourfe  is  very  happily  and  beautifully  heighten'd 
by  way  of  Argument  or  rational  Inference,  ^intiiian  '"■  ex- 
cellently obferves,  that  Homer  gives  us  a  very  exalted  Idea 
of  HelifC^  fovereign  Charms,  when  he  introduces  Priarr^% 
grave  Counfellors  owning,  that  it  was  not  to  be  complained 
of  or  relented,  that  the  Tn^ans  and  Greeks  had  fuflain*d 
the  Calamities  of  a  long  and  cruel  War  fovfueha  Woman  ;  and 
makes  the  King  himfelf  place  her  by  him,  call  her,  Dear 
Child,  and  treat  her  with  all  poffible  Tendernels  and  Kcfpedt. 
Muft  not  every  judicious  Reader  infer  that  her  Beauty  muft 
be  incomparable,  which  was  admir'd  and  prais'd  to  fuch  a  De« 
gree  by  Men  cool  and  unpaffionate,  of  mature  Wifdom  and 

freat  Age,  who  had  been  deep  Sufierers  by  it  ?  Muft  not  that 
ace  be  fupcrlatively  lovely,  and  thofe  Eyes  fparkle  with  ro 
fiftlefs  Luftre,  that  could  be  viewM  with  Pleafure  and  Vene- 
ration by  that  miferable  Prince ;  though  they  had  kindled  the 
Flames  of  War  in  his  Country,  and  blafted  the  Frofperity, 
and  all  the  Hopes  of  his  late  flourifhing  Family  i 

To  this  wc  may  refer  Climax  or  Gradatim.  ■  «  tHnch  /y, 
when  the  Word  or  Exprejfion  which  ends  the  firjl  Member  of  a 
Period^  begins  the  fecond^  and  fo  on  ;  fo  that  every  Member  will 
make  a  difiinSf  Sentence ^  taking  its  Rife  from  the  next  fore- 
going^ till  the  Argument  and  Period  be  beautifully  Jinijhcd.  Or 
in  the  Terms  of  the  Schools,  'T/V  when  toe  Word  or  Expref 
fiony  which  was  Predicate  in  the  fir fl  Member  of  a  Period^  i$ 
Subjc£f  in  the  fecond^  and  fo  on^  till  the  Argument  and  Period 
be  brought  to  a  noble  Conclufton.  This  Figure^  when  natural 
and  vigorous,  furnifhes  the  Mind  with  variety  dildeas^  and 

accufloms 

*  Eunuch.  I.  i.  ver.  22,  csfr. 
y  Tully  tf^tf/^  Catiline. 

*  btflitut,  lib.  viii.  cap.  4.  p*  405. 
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accuftoms  ic  to  Attention  znd  clofe  Thinking.  The  Art  and 
Contexture  of  a  Gradation  often  af^pcan  plain,  and  lies  in  too 
open  View ;  therefore  Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  GradatioHs 
we  ufe  be  unforc'd,  and  abound  with  good*Senie  ;  be  iignifi- 
cant  and  dextroufly  turn'd.  I  am  pk^'d  with  chat  in  Dr. 
Tilbifon  *.  **  After  wc  have  pra£tis*d  good  AfKons  a  while, 
*'  they  become  eafy  ;  and  when  they  arc  eafy,  wc  begin  to 
**  take  Pleafure  in  them  ;  and  when  they  plcafe  us,  wc  do 
«*  them  frequently  ;  and  by  Frequency  of  A<£b  a  Thing  grows 
**  into  a  Habit ;  and  a  confirm*d  Habit  is  a  (econd  Kind  of 
*'  Nature ;  and  fo  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  ff^  far  it  is  ne- 
•'  ccfl&ry»  and  wc  can  hardly  do  otherwife ;  nay,  wc  do  it 
**  many  times  when  wc  do  not  think  of  it," 

§.  14.  Omifflon  of  Ccpulativey  is  when  the  ConjmnS^ims  vr 
littU  Particles  that  conm-cf  JVwrds  together  are  left  oatt,  to 
refrejcnt  Hafley  or  Eagcrnefs  rf  Paffion. 

When  Dido  in  the  Violence  oT  her  Rage  and  Refentment 
for  the  abrupt  Dcpaiture  of  JEneas^  charges  her  People  to 
arm  thcmfclvcs  and  purfuc  the  Trojan  Fleet. 

Haj}t\  haul  my  G allies  oul^  ptirfue  the  Foe^ 
Bring  fiWihigBrandsyfetfailj  Impetuous  rowK 

The  Members  of  the  Period  dre  loofeand  unconne£led  ;  which 
nioft  naturally  paints  the  Hurry  and  Diftraclion  of  her 
Thoughts.  The  Conjiinclions  put  between  the  Words  would 
have  cramp'd  and  fetter'd  the  Period,  fo  that  it  would  have 
mov'J  flow  and  unwieldy,  and  have  been  far  from  a  Repre- 
fcntation  of  the  raging  ^^een's  Difturbance  of  Mind,  and 
Vehemence  of  Pajfion, 

Saliujl  ^  excellently  and  very  naturally  reprefents  the  Rout 

and  precipitate  Flight  of  the  Moors  in  thefe  Words Turn 

fpeSlticuiufn  h^rribile  in  ca2npis  patentibus :  Sequiy  fugere^ 
occldl^  capL 

The- «.ontrar)'  to  the  former -Multitude  of  Copulatives  is 

f^-hen  th  little  Particles  are  properly  put  in  before  every  prin- 
clp.7l  Word  in  the  Period, 

Livyy  giving  an  Account  how  the  Pleafures  and  Luxury  of 
Capua  corrupted  and  foftencd  the  Army  of  Annibaly  amongft 
orhers  has  this  beautiful  Paflage— "  Frr  Sleep,  and  Wine, 
"  a:>d   Feafts,  and  Strumpets,  and   Bagnios,    and  Reft,  that 

*«  thro' 

«  ^.rw.  X.  p.  ,,,.  b  JEn.iv. 
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««  thro*  Cuftom  grow  every  Dav  more  bewitching,  had  fo 
<'  weakened  both  their  Bodies  and  their  Minds,  that  the  Re- 
"  puution  of  their  paft  Viftories  prote£led  them  moic  than 
"  dieir  prefent  Strength**,"  This  Figure^  when  apily  and 
judicioufly  ufed,  makes  a  Difcourfe  ftrong  and  folemn,  fixes  an 
Emphafis  upon  every  Word,  and  points  it  out  as  worthy  of 
Obfervation. 

§.  15.  Oppojitlon  is  a  Figure  whereby  things  very  different 
or  contrary  are  compared  and  pla^d  near^  that  they  may 
Jet  off  each  other.  White  placed  near  Black  fhincs  brighter  : 
Innocence  compared  with  Guilt  appears  with  double  C^rms 
and  Lovelineis. 

The  PoetSy  Hiflorians^  and  Orators  improve  their  Subje<3, 
and  much  heighten  the  Pleafure  of  their  Reader  by  the  beau- 
tiful Oppofition  of  their  Charadlers  and  Defcriptions. 

Tacitus  ^  defcribes  the  exccffive  Dalliances  and  frantic  Re- 
vels of  the  Emprefs  Meffalina  with  &iUus  a  little  before  their 
Death,  in  wonderful  Pomp  and  Gayety  of  Expreifion  j  that 
the  Reader  may  be  the  more  furpriz'd  and  aftonilh'd  at  the 
Suddcnnefs  and  terrible  Circumftanccs  of  her  Fall.  The 
Poet  ^  in  his  fine  Dcfcription  of  DidQ%  Defpair  the  Night 
before  her  Death,  reprefents  all  the  Creation  enjoying  pro- 
found Tranquillity  and  fweet  Reft,  to  render  that  milerable 
^een^s  Dlfquietudes  more  moving.  She  was  depriv*d  of  the 
common  Privilege  indulged  to  the  pooreft  and  moft  dcfpicable 
Creatures  ;  Sleep  fled  from  her  Eyes,  and  Quiet  was  banlQi'd 
from  her  Bread. 

In  VirgiPs  fecond  Georgic  there  is  a  very  agreeable  Con- 
traft  and  Oppofition  in  that  fine  Comparifon  between  the 
Court  and  Country.  The  Pomp  and  Hurry  of  State,  and 
the  Freedom  and  pure  Pleafures  of  Retirement  and  Agricul- 
ture. Upon  a  full  Enumeration  of  the  fcveral  Conveniences 
and  Enjoyments  of  both  Ways  of  living,  what  Advantage 
and  Over-ballance  does  the  Pcet  give  to  the  latter !  The  very 
Manner  of  his  Expreflion,  and  Turn  of  his  Poetry,  are  with 
great  Judgment  and  Dexterity  vary'd,  and  made  fuitabic  to 
his  different  Subjects.  The  Dcfcription  of  the  Pride  and 
Statelinefs  of  the  Great  is  drawn  to  the  Life  in  a  pompous  Run 
of  Vcrfe,  and  variety  of  very  bold  Tropt:. 


—In^ 


*  Liv.  H:fl,  3  Vol.  Edit.  Hcainc.  lib.  xxiii.  p. 

•  Annal.  xi,  p.   152. 

!  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  vcr.  522. 
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^^Ingentemferihus  d$nim  altafuperhh^ 
Ma\e  fahitanritm  tetis  vomt  Mikms  ioidami 
^^Varios  inhiant  pulckra  ttfiuding  fofifs^ 
lllujajqmi  aur9  veftes ». 

BiK  you  have  the  Innocence  and  Plainnefs*  the  S«eetee& 
and  undifturbM  Quiet  of  the  Country,  naturally  rqpidented  in 
proper  Words,  in  plain  and  eafy  fixprtffion,  and  in  chefmooch- 
eft  and  fweeteft  Numbers. 

At  JituTA  iutiSy  y  fjffda  fallen  vitm^ 
DiviS  opmm  variarumy  at  latis  ctia  funJis^ 
SpfluMCtt^  vivique  lacus  ;  at  frigida  TsHipi^ 
Mugituj'que  b9um^  ntGlleJque  fub  arb^re  Jowmi 
A5wf  abjunt ^ 

$.16.  Com^arifan  beautifully  fits  off  and  ittu^raUs  ne  tiiHg 

ly  refimhling  and  cotntaring  it  to  anotoer^  to  wbicb  it  bmrs  a  ma* 
nifeji  Relation  and  Refimblance. 

'-^Sbe  never  teld  her  Love^ 

But  let  Concealment^  like  a  Worm  PtV  Bud^ 

Feed  on  ker  Dt»ma(k  Check  :  fie  pin*d  in  ThoMgbty 

And  fa:e^  like  Patience  on  a  Monument^ 

Smiiing  at  Grirf.  ShaKESPCAR. 

The  Poet  wonderfully  praifes  the  Bravery  of  his  Hero^  with 
pcifcdl  Serenity  and  Prefcnce  of  Mind,  giving  Orders  of  Battle 
in  the  Hurry  ;;;.d  Heat  of  the  bloodv  A<f\ion,  when  he  com- 
p;ircs  him  to  an  jfngel  riding  upon  th,e  Wings  of  the  Wind, 
and  dircciing  a  Stoim  where  to  pour  out  its  Fury. 

So  ivken  an  Angel  by  divine  Command 
If'ith  rifing  Tempejii  juakei  a  guilty  Land^ 
(Such  as  of  late'  o\r  pjle  Britannia  pafi) 
Calm  and  fe  enc  he  drroa  the  furious  Blaji  ; 
And  glad  th'  .-^lnlighly'J  Oraers  to  perform^ 
Ridi'S  in  the  If'hirlivindy  and  dinGs  the  Storm  '• 

Comparifons  mightily  ftrcngthen  and  beautify  a  DHcourfe ;  for 
fomc  'rime  take  off  the  Reader  from  the  principal  Subject,  and 
A^Tt  new  and  agreeable  Images  to  divert  and  entertain  him,  that 
be  may  return  to  it  with  frefh  Plesifure  and  Es^ierncfs.  In  Ce/n- 
parifons  thefc  things  arc  to  be  obfcrvcd. 

•  Crcr^,  ,1.  vcr.  461,  CTr.  *  lb.  vcr.  467 

J  Mr.  Addiiun'j  Campaif^n. 
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1.  The  chief  and  elTentMl  ParU  of  the  Cmi^fin  muft  bear 
an  exaft  and  true  Proportion.  Some  finall  Oifigreement  in  a 
leis  confiderable  Circumfiance  will  not  fpoil  the  Grrace,  nor  take 
away  the  Strength  of  the  Figwrg.  Hiough  the  neater  Agree- 
ment and  exa£ter  Parallel  there  is  in  all  P^ciuars,  the  more 
lively  the  Figure  is.  And  therefore^  generally  ^leaking,  Cnn^ 
parijins  oug^t  to  be  (hort.  In  running  into  minute  Circum- 
flances,  bdidfis  the  Tediou(he(sy  there  is  Dangjcr  of  dilcovering 
fome  unagreeable  Difproportion. 

2.  CemparifoHt  need  not  always  be  drawn  from  very  noble 
and  lofty  Subjcdb.  7  bofe  taken  from  meaner  things  are  fieni- 
ficant  and  agreeable,  if  they  be.fet  off  in  noble  Words,  if  they 
give  clear  Notions,  and  paint  in  ftrong  and  fine  Colours  the 
Thing  we  intend  to  reprefent  by  them.  In  great  Subje&,  Com" 
parifons  from  lefler  Things  relieve  and  refrah  the  Mind ;  as 
when  Sbakefptar  illuflrates  the  Government  of  a  Kingdom  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  Bees. 

^^^So  work  the  Heney  Bees  i 
Creatures  tbaiy  by  a  Rule  in  Nature^  teach 
7  he  Art  ef  Order  t$  a  peopled  Kingdom. 
They  have  a  Kingy  and  Officer i  of  State ; 
IVhtre  fome  like  Magjfirates  corre&  at  Home ; 
Others^  like  Merchants^  venture  Trade  Abroad  % 
Others^  like  Soldiers  armed  in  their  Stings^ 
Make  boot  upon  the  Summer* s  Velvet  Buds^ 
IVhich  they  with  merry  March  bring  Hotaa 
To  the  Tent' Royal  of  their  Emperor  : 
IVho^  bujy'd  in  bis  Majefty^  Jwrveys 
Thejingtng  Mafon  huiUUng  Roofs  of  Gold^ 
The  civil  Citizens  kneading  up  the  Honey^    , 
The  poor  mechanic  Porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  Burthens  at  his  narrow  Gate^ 
The  fad-ey'd  yu/liccy  with  hisfurly  Hum^ 
Delivering  o^er  to  Execution  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  'Drone. 

A^A  common  Subjects  may  be  heightened  and  improved  by 
ftrong  and  fuUime  Compartfons  :  as  when  the  lame  Author 
compares  the  Reftoration  of  a  lawful  King>  to  the  Rifing  of  the 
Sun,  after  a  dark  Night. 

Know* ft  thou  not 

That  when  the  farchiuv  Eye.  of  Heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  Globe^  and  lights  tie  lower  T^orld  5 
Vol.  L  G  g  Then 


^36  iRJIS^a*;JC.    

In  Afwrjerff  and  tn  Outrttge  hkody  here, 
Bui  ttrhfff  frmt  under  fhh  irrrtfinul  BaS^ 
Hi  frfs  ih  pr$tid  Tm  of  the  Eq/itrn  Pims^  ,  t, 

Amdarti  hh  Light  thrp"  rimj  i^fy  H^tg  ;  , . 

*     7Xf n  Afurdirt^  Trta/arts^  and  d^tfltd  Stm^  \  \ 

The  Ckak  sf  Ni^k  ktingpluck^dfr^m  efftimr  Bmhy  t 
Siand  kart  mtd  nated^  trtn^lin^  at  tiemjehus* 
Sff  whin  this  ThifL  this  Trait m^^  BoJii^fokti 
fyh  all  this  wUit  hath  reveltd  in  the  Nf^^ 
Whiijf  Wf  were  wandering  with  the  Antip^s^ 
Sh^lifie  us  rifmg  in  *iir  Thr&ne^  the  Ea/t  j 
Hit  Treafmii  will  Jit  hlujhing  in  his  Fme^ 
JVflf  ahii  t^  indure  the  Si^ht  ef  Doff  ,      . . 

But^  fflf-affrightid^  tttmhle  ct  Ut  Sm*  ^H^^^ 

For  more  Examples  of  bodi  Kbd^  I*  qfef  fon  99  feme 

beautifiili^ffitg^  marked  below.^*       /       . . 

Thofe  aUb  are  very  ftrongw  |^to<riiig'Ciiitfii>i}hr», where 
the  nobleft  Beings  of  theuatnral  and  iDoria  WcMt  Krboe  Jm-- 

{eb^  good  or  bad,  are  compaitJ  to  die  Lmtmmies  of  HMtfen. 
low  fublime  is  JtSlim  in  bis  Cc^parifim  of  tjidfa^t  dimi- 
iiMhed  Splendor^  and  fiuled  Beandes,  to  the-  im  Ofcr-douded 
or  edips'd ! 

HisFermhadn$tyetl»/l 

jOI  its  original  Brigbtnefsy  mrMfpeea^d    • 

Lefs  than  Archan^  rtMdj  and  lk  E^ff^ 

Of  Glory  ohfcufi:  AtvAiH  tbi  SoitJWiir  r(/Sif 

jLoois  thro*  the  horiT^ntat  m^  Mr 

Shorn  of  his  Beams,  eir  from  behind  tjfle  Mo6a 

In  dim  EcUpfe  Sfiflrotts  TwiUgbt  Jbfjlk 

On  ha  f  the  Nations,  and  firith  Fear  rf  Ckmtgf 

Perplexes  Monarchs.     Darkned  Ji%  }tt  Jhom 

Move  them  all  th*  Archangel  '• 

§•  17.  Lix/efyDctcripdoxLisjfueb  a  Jtremg  eptd  keaaiifid  Re^ 
frejeniation  of  M  Things  as  gtves  the.  If  eider  s.djfima  Kew 
etialfatisfaaoryiJotionofit. 

How  animated  and  beautiful  is  ShaieAotti^s  Ddcriptioii  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Fairies^  and  her  Power  dtoaufing  Diquns  i 

.       .  St, 

*  Horn.  U.  iy.  130,  1 31.    MiltenV  Par.  Loi^  i.  76S,  Ve.  TtxmlCetr. 
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Sbg  is  the  Fancfs  Midwife^  andjbi  comes 
In  Size  n$  bigger  than  an  Agate-Jione 
On  the  fore  Finger  of  an  Alderman  $ 
Drawn  with  k  Team  of  little  Atomies^ 
Athwart  Meris  Nofis  as  they  Hi  ofieep. 
Her  Waggon  Spokes  made  of  long  of  inner* s  Legs  ; 
The  Cover^  of  the  fTtngs  of  Grafl)oppers\ 
lie  Traces^  of  the  finalUji  Spider* s  Web  i 
The  Collars^  of  the  Moonftnnis  watry  Beams  ; 
Her  Wbipy  of  Cricket' s- bone  ;  the  Lajh,  of  Film  ; 
Her  Waggoner^  a  fmall  grey- coated  Gnaty 
Not  half  fo  tig  as  a  round  little  IVorniy 
Pricked  from  the  lazy  Finger  of  a  Maid; 
Her  Chariot  is  an  empty  Hazle-nut^ 
Made  by  the  Joiner  Squirrel,  or  old  Grub, 
Time  out  of  mnd  the  Fairies  Coachmakere. 
And  in  this  State  Jhe  gallops^  Night  by  Night, 
Through  Lovers  Brainsy  and  then  they  dream  of  Love ; 
On  Courtiers  Kneesy  tho^  dream  on  Gurtfus  Jlrait  \ 
O'er  Lawyers  Finger s,  who  flr/iit  dream  on  Fees '^ 
O'er  Ladies  LipSy  whojlr^it  on  Kijfcs  dream ; 
mich  oft  ihe  angry  Nlab  with  Bltfiers  plagues^ 
Becaufe  djoir  BrtiRiht  with  Sweetmeats  tainted  are% 
Sometimes  fl^e  gallops  o'er  a  Courtier^s  Nojiy 
And  then  dreams  he  of  fmelling  out  a  Sfiit  : 
And  fotmtimes  comes  Jhe  with  a  Tytbe^Pigs  Tail^ 
.  Tickling  the  Parfon  as  he  lies  ajlcep ; 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  Benefice^ 
Sometimes  Jhe  drivetb  o'er  a  Solmer^s  Neck, 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  formgn  T/iroats^ 
Of  Breaches^  ArnhuJcadocSy  Spanifh  Blades, 
(/f  Healths  five  Fathom  deep  5  and'  then  anon 
Jorums  in  bis  Ears,  at  which  he  Jlarts  and  wakes  \ 
And  being  thus  frighted^  Jwiors  a  Prayer  or  twOy 
And  Jleeps  again. 


In  Defcriptions  a  judicious  Author  will  omit  low  and  vul- 
gar CircumftanceS)  and  chiefly  beflow  his  Pains  to  complete 
and  beautify  all  the  eflcntial  and  mafterly  Strokes.  'Tis  the 
Manner  of  little  Vcrfifyers  to  take  every  Hint  that  prcfcnis 
itfelf,  and  run  out  into  long  Common  Places.  A  Writer  that 
would  live  and  pleafe,  will  cut  ofr  Superfluities,  and  rejeft  the 
moft  pleafmg  Thoughts  and  florid  Lines,  which  would  come 
in  abruptly,  "and  quite  foreign  to  his  SubjedU    Many  Things 
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muft  bcleftto  the Imaginarion  of  the  lUader^  aaid  Jkfw^ 
SiUrui  has  its  Emphafis.  VirgU  ^  telk  his  RtaJer^  that  £%• 
rydici  was  killed  by  a  Serpeiu  lurking  in  a  Bank,  but  iijrs  no- 
thing more  of  that  venomous  Creature.  A  Poecafler  would 
piobably  have  fpent  as  miuiy  Lines  in  a  horrid  Dtfirimm  of  \U 
as  compofc  that  admirable  Pnm :  But  that  Jmm  Aff  knew 
there  was  no  room  for  i'uch  a  Liberty  here,  his  Defign  in  this 
Ihorc  and  exquifltc  Piece  being  only  to  give  a  morin^  Pattern  oi' 
true  conju^l  AtTcttion,  and  to  (hew  the  rapturous  Force  which 
eood  Mujii  and  Poetry  have  over  the  moft  fierce  aai  lavage 
Tempers. 

But  he  ilcfcribcs  the  two  Serpents  which  Jdlroyed  L4iKisn  " 
and  his  Sens  in  fuch  particular  Ciraimftances,  and  paints 
the  dc\rouiing  Monften  in  fuch  ftrong  and  frightful  Colours, 
that  (hey  amaze  and  chill  tlie  RgaJir.  Here  his  onlv  Buti- 
ncls  was  to  ruifc  Terror^  and  give  his  Risder  a  due  fiobcn 
of  thi*  Difplcai'tirc  of  the  GaiS  againft  7r«r»  which  was  b 
fixt  and  impl.wuble  that  they  thus  finally  cut  off  an  innoccr.i 
Man  Olid  hi^  Family,  for  givi|is  his  Countrymen  .Advice, 
which  tended  to  the  oppofing  th^r  fevere  Decree,  and  the 
Prcfeivatioii  ot  iliat  devoted  Ciiy.  The  Difcriftssn  of  a  Pt^- 
fi'i  is  called  a  Clata^iir^  in  drawing  which  the  inic  Proi^t"  of 
Art  and  Judgment  is  to  hit  a  beautiful  Likenefi;  and  with  a 
delicate  ri'uch  to  give  thoie  Features  and  Colours  which  are 
iHi* Hilar  to  the  Ptrjh:^  and  diilingiii(h  him  from  the  iclt  cf 
NiankinJ.  In  every  good  and  lively  Dtjlriptisn  a  Man  mufi 
come  CO  an  Enumeration  of  the  chief  Particulars ;  for  Generals 
arc  often  oblcurc  :\nd  faint ;  a  judicious  Account  of  Particulars 
fets  every  thing  in  full  View,  and  makes  a  ftxong  and  tailing 
Impidfion  upon  the  Rtader, 

§.  iK.  Vlfion  or  Image  is  s  Re^nfentathn  of  Things  J:>'j-.; 
ami  uttjetn^  in  tvJtr  to  laife  TPgnder^  Terror^  tr  Cirpw;  ,^;;t, 
mad^  with  fe  much  Lifi  and  Emphafis^  that  as  the  Peet  7j>  j 
fulf  View  7  the  whale  Sune  hi  dejlriit^jy  fo  be  makes  th  ReaJ^  r 
J'ee  it  in  th jatrtjlrong  Lights 

Or  mad  Orcftej,  a-tv.f  his  Mother*!  Gbafi 
Fhd  /  V  his  Fact  infiVKiil  Torcins  tejf ; 
/lniijh'>ok  Itr  fnah  Lccks  :  He  /buns  the  Sigbt^  1 

Flies  o\r  the  Stoge  fu^  priz,\i  with  mertal  Fright ;  f 

The  b  uncs  ^ujfjr  «■  D:$r^  i^nJ  iHtttifpt  kis  Flight  •\     3 

This 

J  Ocor  iv.  45-,  ::-. .  -  iEii.  ii.  ao3,  f.-, 
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This  noble  Imagi  laifes  Q)nftemation  and  Terror :  An  In« 
fhnce  of  tender  Imagi  to  move  Pity  wc  have  in  Aofe  foft  and 
fweet  Lines  of  Sptnftr  K 

'^-^Nrt  9Hi  Wiordnurijbi  faidi 
Bui  hreaking  off  the  End  for  want  of  Breathy 
AndJRiingfofi^  as  dovm  to  Sleep  her  laid, 
And  ended  au  her  tVoe  in  quiet  Death. 

The  Poet,  or  Orator,  upon  thcfe  Occafions  is  fo  fully  pof- 
fefled  of,  and  vehemently  intent  upon  his  SubjeA,  that  he  is 
really  tranfported  with  thofe  Pajpons  which  he  wou'd  infpire 
his  Readers  or  Hearers  with  ;  and  by  that  Strength  and  noble 
Enthufiafin  of  Imagination,  be  is  happily  qualifi^  to  captivate 
their  JffeSfions,  A  commanding  Genius  ban  imprefs  his  own 
Images  upon  thole  he  addrefles ;  can  move  the  inmoft  Springs 
of  their  Soul ;  and  with  a  pleafing  Power  triumph  over  the 
whde  Man. 

^.  l^  Prolbpopeia,  ptrfomfjing,  or  raijing  polities  or 
Things  tnammate  into  Perjons,  has  two  Parts. 

I.  fH>en  good  and  bad  ^aUties,  Accidents^  and  Things  htr 
animate  are  tntrodsued  in  Difeourfe,  and  defcrih^d  as  living  and 
rational  Beings.  Virtue  and  Pleafure  addrds  young  Hercules  as 
two  bright  Ladies  of  oppoiite  Parties  :  The  one  would  fain  in- 
duce him  to  decline  the  Toils  of  War,  and  indulge  himfelf  in 
Eafeand  Luxury:  The  other  earneftly  exhorts  him  to  (hake 
off  Sloth,  and  purfue  true  Fame  and  folid  Glory.  Takfc  the 
Defcription  of  them  from  an  elegant  Poem  which  Mr.  Sferue 
has  given  us  in  bis  Pofymetis. 

Tbefrft,  in  native  Dignity  furpafs'd ; 
Artlijs  and  unadanCd^  fie  pleased  the  more :  .^. 

Jmalth,  der  her  Looks,  a  genuine  Lujlre  cajl ;     '' 
A  Veft,  mere  white  than  nevhfaltn  Sneu\  fin  wo^e. 

Augufljhe  trod,  yet  modejl  was  her  Air  \ 
Serene  her  Eye,  yet  darting  heavenly  Fire, 

Still  Jhe  drew  nfar  i  and  nearer  Jlill  more  fuir. 
More  mild  appeared  :  yetfuch  as  migkf  infpire 
Pleafure  correSled  with  an  aweful  Fear  ; 
Majijlicalbf  fweet,  and  amiably  fever e. 

G  g  3  The 
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^^.;  ;>rr  .':Fri  «rV..\j.V,  tt;l'*  *:-.v  vViciti 
Lifhtix/h^  J^ni\i  i.-.<Ajf  ;  Air  /Ccrr  iitrfft\: 

And  in  ihc  fiint  Poem,  hew  ar.imatcd  s;^J  TtriL  nc  **  irr 
rXflcrip^on  of  their  tliffcrcnt  Kftixr^s  an  J  Coiiss^Lifvs:!*  S- 
bcin;:  put  into  the  Mouth  of  I'riue  as  a  rclon,  aihi  Mcnc^c 
to  /';V^  as  a  Perl'on  alio  ! 


-^.  ;•••:■;■:/:  <V'/<j  r  •  .7':.  •   :V:.'  i'-;>;.-'  j  "«j  'rcT./i 
C  ■■  •  #  -  *  to"  wit ':  t  r  1'  f  •  V  Y  r  /  ;   .*  /  r  'v  ; .  J  /  YU  4; ,  \;r:'  .1  ; 


^ff.' 


r'*:'v  C/.r.f,  aKti ^c.i^i^r  J/.n  /»C4i«V 


J/'\   .*-:/  .'ur^r.Tc  Df.':^r\  th'  *;i'"f;-v:)  J?;*-^ 


'7/r^>  r::.v 


■-•?:,::,//•;,;>.■'. 
Aft  I ^i.\\:tiS  u r .'•!,  j" •: . .^ rfc/?,  ** •: ;"  w;/ ^r. i  :h  fij,:rt  ; 

V,—  -r.v./  r:v  Fri.'.is  th  ^j';;;.;  iT/r;v  fV-",f  ; 
Tr.*'  y/,.;.V\    ;-„-•    ■?:;■,    //•.-.•'"  A./;  .-.'v^  j-.-.i    A.-'" 


r 
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In  which^  m  Hour  JUw  ummfrcnfi  away ; 

Jn  vjbschy  fomt  generous  Died  iHflingui/b*d  tvnj  Day. 

And  wheny  the  dejihtd  Term  at  length  cemfkaty 
Their  AJbei  reft  in  Peace ;  eternal  Fame 

Sounds  wide  their  Praije :  triumphant  $ver  Pette^ 
In  facred  Song  fir  ever  bves  their  Name. 

The  Invention  and  Defcription  of  thefe  imaginary  PerfonSj 
if  manag'd  with  Judgment,  raifes  Admiration,  and  gives 
Grace  and  Grandeur  to  a  Difcourfe.  The  PoetSy  who  were 
the  Divines  of  ancient  Ages,  finding  that  every  Part  of  the 
World  was  influenced  by  a  fupcrior  intelligent  Potuer^  and 
every  where  obferving  bright  and  manifeft  Marks  of  Art  and 
Wifdom,  feigned  a  vaft  Number  of  Deitiesy  to  all  which 
they  affigned  their  peculiar  Provinces.  The  Rivers  had  their 
Guardian  Gods\  the  Fountains  their  Nymphs  %  Flora  prefided 
over  the  Flowers,  Pomona  over  the  Fruits,  f^r.  The  FahU 
was  gayly  deck'd  up  to  amufe  and  pleafe  the  People ;  but  the 
great  Moral  and  Truth,  that  lay  at  the  Bottom  of  the  FiSfion^ 
was,  that  a  wife  and  powerful  and  bounteous  Providence  over- 
rul'd  and  preferved  the  Univerfe. 

Some  of  the  fineft  Apoftrophesy  and  boldeft  MetaphorSy  are 
founded  upon  the  FiSiion  of  a  Perfon. 

— —  NcfW  gentle  Gales 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  TFings  eSfpenfe 
Native  Perfumes ;  and  whifper  whence  they  ftole 
Thcfe  balmy   Spoils— \ 

2.  The  fecond  Part  of  this  lively  Figurey  is  when  we  gire 
a  f^oice  to  inanimate  Things ;  and  make  Rocks ^  TVoodsy  Rivet  Sy 
BuildingSy  &c.  /•  exprefs  the  Pajfons  of  rational  Creatures. 

As  when  the  Walls  and  Pillars  of  a  Temple  arc  brought  in 
trembling  at,  or  inveighing  agatnft  the  daring  Profanation  of 
Blafphcmy  utter'd,  of  Sacrilege  or  Debauchery  committed  with- 
in their  hallowed  Bounds. 

Slye  foul  blafphemous  Speeches  forth  did  caft^ 
And  bitter  Gurjes^  horrible  to  tell; 
That  ev'n  the  Temple  wherein  Jhe  was  placdy 
Did  quake  to  heary  and  nigh  ajunder  Irajl  ^ 

G  g  4  l.:t?c» 
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lEiti^fiip^d  Piffru  am  RprdenceA  at  ultcraiji  tkale- 
remincnta.  of  Maokuid  in  «pit&  Tcmaj  or  In  ffptaM 
they  wuuld  crv  oiit  upon  Occafion  i  or  '«ia  aflinDod  aisoR- 
ral  that  they  oo  utter  -their  Concenv  and  Pidfai»  1m  the 
Words  are  not  fet  down.  Of  the  firft  Kind,  whidi  ia  the  onft 
movinft  t^iMi  fjprightly,  is  that  AigprijMeljrM  of  faOr  V  «b«* 
in  he  introduces  Rmi  as  a  venerable  Mttrwm^  mtcomoKm 
Mother  of  all  the  Ronums^  in  a  pthetical  Speech  cxpoihila- 
ting  with  Catilim^  who  then  was  engaged  is  a  bloody  and 
unnatural  Confpifracy  to  deftroy  his  native  Country^  and  pre(^ 
fing  him  to  depart  and  deliver  her  from  herpidRnt  tenUe 
Apprehenfions  and  Danger.  There  is  an  EjKds  of  F^fm^ 
a  Degree  of  Entlm/kfat  in  this  fuhlime  Figur^i  and  therefore 
'tis  dangerous  and  ridiculous  to  ufe  it»  but  when  the  Impor- 
tance and  Grandeur  of  the  Subject  requires  fuch  a  nohie  Vehe* 
mence.  A  Man  of  Undetfianding  will  keep  his  boUet 
Flights  within  the  Bounds  of  common  Seofe)  and  guide 
himfelf  by  die  Rules  of  Probability  and  Deconun  in  his  moSt 
adventurous  Sallies  of  Imagination.  It  is  very  lender  and 
movine  when  in  Paft^ral  mSmoyrm^g  Pamsy  &ivcR«  Groves» 
and  Mountains  are  hrou^t  in  languUhing  for  the  Abfenoe^  or 
hnienting  the  Lois  of  fome  very  valuable  PecioiH  that  before 
ficqucnu^  them  and  chear'd  them  with  his  Prefence. 

No  m:re  fbf  nuunttng  L  rks^  while  Daphne  fo^iH 
Shali  liftfning  in  md  Air  fufptnJi  their  IKi^i 
Ko  more  th  I^lgbiingalis  reffnt  their  lufys^ 
Or  hstjht  with  fUenJer^  k'fi^'ienJreK  the  Sfrart  ; 
Ne  mere  thf  Sir ecms  their  AArmun  jhtli  feri^ar^ 
^  Jkveeter  Alufa  than  their  cwn  to  hear ; 
But  teil  the  Reeds^  imd  uiltbe  vo^al  Siere^ 
fmir  Daphnc'j  deaJ^  and  Alufu  is  ko  mare  ! 
Her  fate  is  whijfer^dhy  the  gentle  BrHMd^ 
And  tM  im  Sighs  te  all  the  trnnUing  Trees  ; 
The  trembling  Trees  in  every  PLin  emd  If^md^ 
Her  Fate  rmmrmur  t$  tie  Siever  FMi 
The  Slher  floods  fi  lately  ceiltn^  apfee^s 
Swe!rd  ivith  new  Pa^fn^  end  e*erJiQn*s  mti  Tears  ; 
The  f finds  and  Tre^s  an  J  FIj^  her  Death  AfJere^ 
Daphn^  eur  Grief  f  $iar  Gijryntw.m  tmre! 

POPI. 

This 
•  Orat,  i.  M  Citll  ^  16.  mtfimDei. 
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This  FiguTi  animates  all  Nature;  gratifies  the Curioficy  of 
Mankind  with  a  conflant  Series  and  Suooeffion  of  Wonders  ; 
raifes  and  creates  new  Woflds  and  Rartks  of  rational  Creatures, 
to  be  Monuments  of  tbe  Pdefs  Wit,  to  efpoufe  his  Caufi  and 
fpeak  hik  Piiffwu  To-di(bem  how  much  Foice  and  Sprighdiners 
this  Figuri  gives  to  ik  Sentence  or  Expreffion,  we  need  bat  firft 
fct  down  that  Line« 

Aut  (ohjkrat9  Jifeenditis  Dacus  ah  Iftro '  i 

And  then  after  it  tfius, 

Aui  CQfjunttus  Jifcendens  Dacus  ah  I/lro  ; 

And  fo  make  a  Q)mparifon.  In  the  Plain  Vfzj  it  is  not  above 
the  humble  Style  of  Pbadms  \  in  die  Piguratlvi  it  rifes  up  to 
the  Loftinefi  and  Majefty  of  VirgiL 

&.  20.  Change  of  Time  is  when  Tiifip  Jane  andpqft  art 
dijaribed  as  now  dnng  and  frifent.  This  Form  of  Expreffion 
places  the  Thing  to  be  reprefented  in  a  ftrons  and  prevalent 
Light  before  us,  and  makes  us  Sfe^at$rs  rather  Aan  Hearers. 

My  Mother,  wiVi  !*«/  eurjl  Partaker  tfUr  Bed^ 

Aly  RtyalY^xht^s  Head  in  Pieces  ckaves^ 

As  JIurdy  fyindmen  fell  a  ftately  Oak  : 

By  Treafitfs  Blow  the  Viffor  Htrofatts 

To  Wman's  Rage^  and  Coward's  Guilt  a  Fi^inu 

ffTfile  thus  the  Lord  •/  Greece  expiring  lia^ 

No  Pity  touches  any  BnaJHutmim^.' 

Here  the  Princefs  prefents  you  with  a  mournful  Scene  of  Aga» 
numnon^%  Murder,  and  gives  you  a  View  of  the  Horrors  of 
that  guilty  Night  and  bloody  Supper.  She 'moves  every  ge- 
nerous Breaft  to  fympathifise  with  hef ;  to  boil  with  Inaigna^ 
tion  againft  the  treacherous  and  barbarous  Murdereii^  and 
bleed  with  GompafSon  for  the  Royal  Sufie^.   '       - 

§.  21.  Chof^  of  PerfonshaB  fome  Variety;'  '  « ■  ^s  mo/l 
commonly  wIhh  the  fVriteron  a  judden  breaks  off  his  RelattM^  and 
addrejfes  his  Reader. 

Again 

'  Gcorg.  ii.  497. 
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jlgithi  aftra  Engagemnt  hy  the  Ships  ^r%fe  - 
l[o:£d  tbmi  that  nAthtr  irHiritufs  nor  UlnmA 
Ciu^d  tmA  tbt  fi€rUfi  ff^arrimrs  ■  *. 

This  FigtiTfj  when  we  bax'c  it  in  PerfeAion,  nkn  off  6e 
Tci]k^uIiK>':>  of  a  lone  direct  Narration  ;  mokes  die  XModer  at- 
tentive, as  if  he  faw  the  Place  where  the  rhing  was  craoud- 
ed  ;  and  raiffs  his  PaJ^^ns  as  it  he  himfelf  Mras  in  ihc  Hurry 
and  Hcai  ot  the  A^f^ion. 

'Tis  ot'  peculiar  Gr.ice  and  Advantage  in  the  DcfcnTcio-  of 
P!acw  :  it  leads  the    Rt's:\r  pleauntlv  into  them;  heiHicns 
h's  Imapnation  ;  and  to  iifc  a  hold  txprcdion,  g;\cs  Mrr*  ae 
Djlicht  of  f.ifeand  cafv  Travelling  in  a  HneCotintrT.    S.'^Te- 
linics  for  Variety's  Sake,    to   ImiK^ih  a    h^rih   Fxprc&r.  w 
pay  RcverciKe  to  the  Reader,  or  to  avoid  fuppolinj:  iha:  arv 
thing   may  happen   which   is  flioc*  ing  or  or*  danjerot:*  Con'i- 
qiK'nce,  the   jiuthor  appropriates  9d\^  applies  chat  to  himfeit,. 
which  he  defigns   for  the  R^atttrs  Warning   or  IndrucLon. 
So  Hrgil  of  the  mifchicvous  Serpent  in  CuIjlrL:. 

O  !  lit  r,st  SU^  my  c!sjh:g  Evs  in^'Jhif 
Jn  sp/K  PusKS  cr  i?i  thi  ffcret  Sw.u ; 
///rw  ;;«•  ft'tttu/ti  it:  ail  th^  fft^kUti  Pride 

V/pcffifsui  Youth  L:s  4..-/;  ^r.s  S.:u^h  t:.:Jf'. 

CbiTKgf  of  Per  fins  is  common  and  ven*  natur.il  in  ca^ct 
Contctls  and  rtrong  Pajficns\  whi-n  AdvcTtarses  b:ejthe  rouraal 
R.iv:c  and  Scorn  ;  or  a  dei'ertcii  I.o\cr  invci|;hj  JiZ-a-.iilt  the  Per- 
juries, and  aggravates  the  Barbaritv  of  the  guilty  and  trea- 
cherous Pcrfon. 

Tiirt:us  in  I'ir^il  *"  enr.ijrcd  at  the  malicious  H^'ib^c  of 
Drames^  firft  fnurtiy  replies  to  him,  and  then  turrs  his  Dif- 
courlc  to  King  L^uinus  aiid  his  Council,  then  .utaiSLS  Drjfun 
again  with  Variety  ot  fcveie  and  fatyrical  I.aiiguage. 

i-'>/,t,  upon  notice  of  the  Dcpaiturc  of  jEmas^  diflra.iM 
with  Rage  and  Dcfpair,  firrt  turiouily  rails  upon  him,  then  dif- 
G^infuily  turnin'^  from  him,  Ipc.ik^  of  him  iis  an  abler.:  Per- 
fon  ;  after  c\cia;msu^V" "it  the  Cruelty  ot  Heaven  anj  iLarth  ^ 
then  reproaehi>  and  condemn'?  huLi;  tor  htr  own  Credulity 
and  W  eakncU,  -ind  again  w*i:i  icoin  and  eager  Indigtution 
lurns  h. r  ifpcecl.  to  .Knixis. 

'^  l)-,i.    \,r.    t;::..    i::.    i;r,   431. 
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Falfe  as  thou  art^  and  more  thanfalfe^  far  {worn  % 

Not  fprung  from  noble  Bloody  nor  Goddefs'h§rn ; 

JFhy  Jhoulalfawn  j  what  have  1  worje  to  fear  f  1 

Did  he  once  look,  or  lent  a  lijf^ning  Ear ;  f 

Sigh'd  when  I  fohVdy  or  Jhed  one  kindly  Tear  ?  J 

iTor  Juno  views  my  Wrongs  with  equal  Eyes ; 

Faithltfs  is  Earthy  andfaithlefs  are  the  Skies  ! 

IJav^d  thejhipwreck*d  Exile  on  iny  Shore 

frith  needful  Food  his  hungry  Trojans /Jrdf: 

/  took  the  Traytor  to  my  Throne  and  Bed, 

Fool  that  I  was  ! 

But  go  ;  thy  Flight  no  longer  I  detain  : 

Go  J  fcek  thy  promised  Kingdom  thro'  the  Main  *. 

What  a  Storm  is  here,  and  how  inimitably  painted ! 

§.  22.  Tranjition  is  of  two  Sorts  j  ^ 

1.  1  he  frji  is  when  a  Speech  is  introduced  abruptly^  with' 
cut  exprefs  Notice  given  of  it.  As  when  Milton  y  gives  an 
Account  of  our  firft  Anceilors  Evening  Devotions. 

Both  turn^dy  and  under  open  Sky  ad$r*a 

The  God  that  made  both  Sky^  Air^  Bartb^  and  Heaven'^ 

Thou  alfo  mad*Jl  the  Nighty 

Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  Day! 

Had  it  been  introduced  in  a  formal  Manner, 

AAjLta  prefcnts  their  joint  Petition  tbusi 
O  God  !  thou  madyi  both  %,  &c. 

it  had  loft  all  its  Sprighdinefs  and  Grace.  After  die  Greet 
Foet  «  has  finiflicd  the  Narration  of  He^pr  putting  to  flight 
the  Grecians^  and  vehemently  urging  his  Trojans  to  pumie 
their  Advantage^  and  forbear  the  Spoil  of  the  Field  till  they 
had  burned  the  Enemies  Ships,  without  any  Notice  he  imme- 
diately makes  the  Hero  utter  his  own  Paflion  in  an  impetuous 
Speech;  wherein  he  threatens  Difgrace  and  Death  to  any 
Man  that  (hould  difobey  his  Orders,  and  negjed  this  promil- 
ing  Seafon  of  a  complcat  Viftory.  l*he  Speech  that  breaks 
from  a  Warrior  in  the  Speed  of  his  glorious  Succcfs,  in  the 

fuU 

*  Virg.  ^n.  ^  Par.  Loft,  iv.  711. 

Hum.  Iliad,  XT.  ver.  38,  &r. 
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full  Prof|)ca  of  Rfivcngc  upon  his^  Enemies,  ukI  the  Sr*:  IV 
livennce  of  hb  Country  and  Kir^doms  after  a  k«^  aaJ 
KoocY  War,  comes  lapii  and  nrfilVicii  like  a  p?:?wd  Sfecc 
out  o!  an  Irfginc,  4nd  ftnkcs  the  Retdtr  with  ^crprirc  iMi 
Teno! . 

liCaving  out  the  hcavr  Forma:t%'  of,  Hf  Js:^  aad»  A!r  n* 
fh\:\  15  ^^^y  graceful  in  SDnrirs  .md  £>xj«j^^c^.'«  rcniof  tbe 
kc!.irion  clear  and  tV\  anc'  the  Rcrartee  quick  and  liitir. 

Krc.v  is  cxtrc-irc'v   bi?rv  ir.    th»?   '^ot  of"  7>x«r;;ii; 


n 


!jacv 


oi   T'jk'.iu    acJ   bci 


fe^.-. 


rt 


indeed    he  is  in  ocv 
Langua.;e. 

2.  7t>f  ff^'sr,:  Ss-^i  ^fT'iy'::-!  is  t.vvn  .r  r'\  :ir  liLrit 
IrtiZ'fS  tbe  S%rtt\:^  f/  fs  n;,",  .:•'.;*  f..  V.«  r^  ?,•  ..-••.•,-  >'  "•»« 
ur/.-A   it  ffe^.i  vns  d-fi'^i-r:  c:  nyJ  /  :^i  ;  ^^  fv-  •:  \.-^-?*« 

Hva:i  in  the  thirteenth  T'.v  of  il.e  iVocrw:  S.v'<  c"^--* 
a  very  lively  Account  of  the  Danger  he  \ra.-  in  o:"  c*e?r^  oe^ 
ifamyed  by  tlie  Fall  it  a  Tree.  anJ  aftor  mak-:^  w  \-  ji^i  neu- 
ral Remarks  on  the  Accident.  Then  he  u!!.«  -j:  *-r>:  x:^. 
Acaiunt  of  the  other  \Vo:!i»  urc^n  wh.ch  re  u-<  v>  rcu* 
rniering;  and  beauiit'uHy  expatiitt\<  UjVn  the  F"i.i<^  v*  hs 
i'Kiihious  Predecelli^rs  in  i;.-iv  P;/;v;  who  wtfr  he-L-vi  w^ith 
PWiiiire  and  Wonder  th'.\  as  thcv  iis\!  to  re  n  :-.*  ''/*-«". 
In  thcic  Cafes  the  Pea  does  not  diU^Y-'*"'*  ^'^  A:*«i'  v^"  the 
l!'.''Tudion  and  Pleafure  he  proix^.V*,  r*.:  mL^'fjf.'u-s  af>c  in- 
crcv.tcs  both ;  nor  doc5  he  fo  nviicl)  take  h-m  .^'*"  frwi  ^^ 
View  oi  h's  Subject,  a>  h.e  gives  him  a  dcli^^Sy  w!  Pr.vxc:  v>l' 
ice\ery  way,  and  in  the  bcil  I*ii:h!.  A  GuiJe  cannot  dr  did 
to  miilead  the  Traveller,  who  bri-v?  hiir.  farVlv  and  pJeittDtly 
to  his  Journey's  Fnd;  and  ot-.-v  takes  him  tHjt  o:  :Se  com- 
mon Road,  to  (hew  him  a  PJacc  or  a  Paradiii^  lo  eritmtain 
him  with  a  Wonder  or  i'urpnzing  CuhoUt)*. 


§.  23.  Sentence  h  r.r,  ir^irK-^k/  .—  /ftv.v  Rfw^t  mtdf  m 
jhfuil'i'tg  Viry  rf/Jrtvr.V  tfnj  «.v-.'.'ii:A  ^*yi*24«/ 5  wil^  *i^ 
iMims  r  :..rSi>ijt  iH  fru'  if '?.:/, 

'Tis  cijhtV  direct  and  ^^'.ain ;  .:s,  .•'t  j/V  ;'v  sfjjirs  y  <iv 
/I  >.',/_/}  rt:tt^  Rf^:.J.:r:jK  is  ».'.;.>••■  .-i.v  P.niw  *.  C&  in- 
direct  and  di«.:iii>'d;  as. 


• » ■«,    ..  • 
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.<C«-- >^  .'''  Cr:nij^\£tr,:  .v  •■;./  i'l  -/-n^  ^ ' 
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This  is  a  very  dextrous  and  prevalent  Way  of  bringing  in 
a  Sentence.  You  are  entertained  with  a  noble  Reflexion  when 
you  did  not  expedt  it ;  and  pleafantly  furprizM  and  iiiftruded 
without  the  Appearance  and  Formality  of  Art.  Not  to  come 
down  to  ufelcfs  Nicety  and  Diftinftion,  a  Sentence  appears  witli 
moft  Beauty  and  Advantage  when  it  is  put  into  fomc  of  thefe 
following  Forms. 

1.  When  it  is  exprefs'd  in  any  way  of  Exclamation j  but  pe- 
culiarly of  Wonder  or  Indignation  ;  as. 

How  advantageous  it  is  to  paj's  through  Adverfities  to  the  Enjoy-- 
ment  of  Pro/per ity  ■*  / 

Htnv  Jharper  than  a  Serpent^ s  Tooth  it  is  to  have  a  thanklefi 
Child  ^  ! 

2.  When  it  is  put  into  a  moving  Expojluktion^  or  prcfling 
Interrogation. 

« 
Are  thefe  our  Scepters  ?  Thefe  our  due  Rewards  ? 
And  is  it  thus  that  Jove  his  plighted  taith  regards  ^  f 

3.  When  the  Sentence  is  delivered,  and  a  Reafon  immedi- 
ately added  to  fupport  it.  In  a  Government  //  is  much  letter 
to  hi  unmindful  cf  gccd  Services  than  had:  For  a  good  Man  only 
becomes  more  JloWj  when  ycu  take  no  Account  of  him;  a  bad  Man 
tmre  daring  and  infolent  •'.  » 

4.  When  a  Sentence  is  made  up  of  a  fhort  Relation,  and  a 
clear  and  pertinent  Remark  upon  it. 

Meflalina  dejir'd  the  Name  of  Matrimony  (with  her  Adul^ 
terer  Silius)  purely  for  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Infamy;  which  is  tlii 
hft  Pleaftere  of  profligate  People  ^ 

And  this  is  near  akin  to  the  Epiphtmemay  of  which  we  ihall 
prefently  fpcak  two  or  three  Words. 

Sentences  muft  not  (land  aukward  and  bulky  out  of  tlse  Dif- 
courfe,  but  be  neatly  interwoven  and  wrought  into  it. 

They  muft  be  unaiTeclcd  and  fignihcant;  and  fuch  as  the  Sub- 
jcA  eaiily  fuggefts  to  a  thoughtful  and  diflinguilhinp:Man. 

fm/^iit/x  are  the  Ornaments  and  Lights  of  a  Di?courfc;  and 
therefore  as  Lights  and  Shades  arc  in  a  good  Pidlure,  fo  ought 
Sentences  to  be  fo  exactly  and  iudicioufly  mixt  with  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Difcourfe,  that  all  to7.cther  may  make  up  one  uni- 
form Beauty,  one  regular  and  coiifummate  Piece. 

§.  24. 

■  Pliny  Pane^y.p.  115.  fJ  t.  Lipj"  i6^a. 
«»  Shaktljiiar.  «  Dr>.i.  Vn.  .  /T.i..  i 

«»  Sallull.Kt!.  Ji.gunh./*.  6t. 
f  Tacit.  Anna!,  a,  :  9./.  ijo. 
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§.  24.  Epipbonema  is  an  Acclamation,  containing  a  !ive!y 
Remark  placed  at  the  End  of  a  DifcouHc  or  NarrioioA.  So 
Milton^  on  the  Obftinacy  of  the  Rebel  Angels^  who  were  fo  in- 
fatuated chat  thev  would  not  fabmit,  though  they  knew  Jt* 
mighty  Power  and  Majejly  came  arm'd  againft  them. 

In  heazifily  Minds  canfuch  Pervgrfenefs  dwtll ! 

This  Figure  clofcs  a  Nanation  in  a  very  advantageous  and 
taking  Manner,  deeply  imprcfKrs  the  Thing  related  upon  the 
Memory  of  the  Reader  ;  and  leaves  him  in  a  good  Humour, 
well  fatisfy'd  and  pIcasM  with  the  Senfe  and  Sagadty  of  his 
Author. 


PART 
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THOUGH  fomc  may  Igok  upon  Drawing  as  one 
of  tho(e  Accompliflunents  that  are  rather  oinamcntal 
than  ufcful,  yet  fo  elcgajit  and'  agreeable  an  Amiifemcnt  for  ]ei- 
Aire  Hours,  as  the  Art  of  Drawing  affords,  fhould  by  no  means 
be  neglefled  in  tiic  Education  of  Youth  ;  efpecially  where  any 
Genius  or  Inclination  that  Way  is  difcovered  in  the  Pup3. 
And  I  am  far  from  being  of  Opinion  that  it  is  merely  orna- 
mental ;  for  befides  the  great  Ufc  it  is  of  to  Painters,  EngraYers, 
Architedis,  Engineers,  Gardeners,  Cabinet-makers,  Carvers^ 
Embroiderers,  Statuaries,  Tapeftry- Weavers,  and  many  others 
concerned  in  Dciigning ;  how  very  ufefiil  and  agreeable  muft  it 
be  to  any  one  to  be  able  on  the  Spot  to  take  the  Sketch  of  a  fine 
Building,  or  a  beautiful  Profpef^ ;  of  ariy  curious  Piece  of  Art, 
or  uncommon  Appearance  in  Nature  !  1  fhall  therefore  think  a 
imall  Portion  of  my  Time  extremely  well  employed  in  giving 
you  fome  fhort  Rules  for  the  Attainment  of  ib  much  of  this  Art, 
as  is  proper  foi  a  Gentleman,  or  a  Man  of  common  Bufincls; 
and  in  laying  before  you  fome  few  Examples  for  your  Enter- 
tainment and  Improvement  therein,  fo  far  as  is  neccilary  for 
one  who  does  not  intend  to  make  the  Art  of  Drawing  his  Em- 
ployment. 


LESSON     I. 

Of  i be  proper  Materials  ^  and  the  Manner  ofufing  them. 

THE  firfl  Thing  ncceflary  is  to  furnifh  yourfcif  with 
proper  Materials,  fuc!i  as  Rlack  Lead  Pencilj?,  Crayons 
of  black,  white,  or  red  Chalk,  Crow-quill  Pens,  a  Rule  and 
Compafles,  Camcl's-hair  Pencils,  and  Indian  Ink.  Accuilom 
yourfcif  to  hold  your  Pencil  fardier  from  the  Point  ti.jn  y(>:i 
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do  a  Pen  in  Writing ;  which  will  give  you  a  better  Command 
of  it,  and  contribute  to  render  your  Strokes  more  free  and 
bold.     The  Ufe  of  your  Pencil  is  to  draw  the  firft  Sketches 
or  Out-lines  of  your  Piece,  as  any  Stroke  or  Line  tbit  is 
amifi,  may  in  this  be  more  eaiily  rubb'd  out  than  in  way  other 
thing.;  and  when  you  have  made  your  Sketch  as  correfi  95  fou 
can  with  the  Pencil,   you  may  then  draw  caiefidly  the  beft 
Out- line  you  have  got,  with  your  Cn>w*quill  Pen  and  *  Ink ; 
after  which  you  may  difcharee  your  Pencil- lines  by  rubbing  the 
Piece  gently  with  the  Crumb  of  ftale  Bread.     Having  thus  got 
your  Out-hne  clear,  your  next  Work  is  to  fhade  your  Piece 
properly  (for  which  I  fhall  ^ive  you  more  particular  DincSioos 
ill  another  Leflbn)  either  bv  drawing  line  Strokes  with  your 
Pe|i  where  it  requires  to  be  (haded,  or  by  wafliing  it  with  you 
Hair  Pencil  and  the  hidian  Ink.     As  to  your  Rule  and  Com- 
pailes,  they  are  never,  or  very  rarely,  to  be  ufed,  except  in 
meafuring  the  Pr,^portions  of  your  Figures  after  you  have  drawn 
them,  to  prove  whether  they  are  right  or  not  i  or  in  Hou/es, 
Fortifications,  and  other  Pieces  of  Articheduie.    Su  the  Fro- 
portions  of  a  Human  Body,  Leflbn  VII, 
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Of  drawing  Lincs^    Squares^  Circles^    and  ctb^r  regubr 
and  irregular  Figures. 

T*  T  A  V I N  G  got  all  ihcfe  Implements  in  readmcfs,  your 
Jrl  firft  PracHcc  mufl  be  to  draw  flrait  and  cune  Lines, 
witnEale  and  Freedom,  upwards  and  downwards,  fideways  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  in  any  Direclion  whatfoever.  You  muft 
alfo  learn  to  draw  by  Command  of  Hand,  Squares,  Circles, 
Ovals,  and  other  Geometrical  Figures ;  for  as  the  Alphabet, 
or  a  Knowledge  of  the  1  etters,  is  an  Introdudion  to  Gram- 
mar j  fo  is  Geometry  to  Drawing.  The  Prufticc  of  drawing 
ihefe  fimplc  Figures  till  you  are  Mafter  of  them  will  enable 
you  to  imitate,  with  greater  Eafe  and  Accuracy,  many  things 
both  in  Nature  and  Art,     And  here  it  will  be  proper  tlut  you 

take 

The  Ink  ma<!c  iife  of  for  this  Piirpofe  miift  not  be  common,  bui 
JnMam  Ink :  which  is  much  Ibfter  thnn  the  oiner,  and  does  not  mn : 
By  mixing  it  with  Water  it  may  be  made  of  any  Degree  of  Strength,  and 
oled  m  a  Ptvi  UkLc  common  Ink, 
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take  one  Piece  of  Advice,  and  that  is,  never  to  be  in  a  Hurry, 
"When  we  walk  flowly,  we  walk  fecurcly;  hut  if  we  run, 
we  arc  in  Danger  of  ftumbling  or  falling*  Be  furc  thereff»re 
to  make  yourfelf  perfeflly  Maftcr  of  one  Figure  before  you 
proceed  to  another  ;  the  Advant;ige,  and  even  Ncceffity  of 
this,  will  appear  as  you  proceed.  If  you  turn  to  the  Plate 
which  corrcfponds  with  this  Lcffon,  you  will  find  many  Ex- 
amples, all  which  I  would  have  you  imitate  with  great  Care  \ 
for  it  is  Praftice  more  than  Precepts  that  muft  teach  you  the 
Art  of  Drawing;  and  from  time  to  time  1  will  dirc£l  you. 
Two  Obfervations  more  may  be  proper  with  regard  to 
Drawing;  One  is,  that  the  Pupil  acwuftom  himfelf  to  draw 
all  his  Figures  very  large,  which  \s  the  only  Way  of  acqui- 
ring a  free  bold  Manner  of  dcfignine  ;  the  other  is,  that  he 
pradlife  Drawing  till  he  has  gained  a  tolerable  Maftery  of  his 
Pencil,  before  he  attempts  to  fhadow  any  Figure  or  Objc£l  of 
any  kind  whatever. 


LESSON     III. 
Of  Lii^bi  and  ShrJe. 

AFTER  you  have  made  yourfelf  in  fome  mcafure  per- 
fe(5l  in  drawing  Out-lines,  your  next  Endeavour  muft 
be  to  fhade  them  properly.  It  is  this  which  gives  an  Appear- 
ance of  Subftance,  Shape,  Diftancc,  aiul  Diltin£lion,  to 
whatever  Bodies  you  endeavour  to  reprcfcnt,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate.  Your  bcft  Rule  for  doing  this,  is  to  confiJer 
from  what  Point,  and  in  what  l!)ircflion  ihc  Li^^lit  lalls  up  .11 
the  Objects  which  you  are  delineating,  and  ict  all  your  I-i, ;.■•.'•> 
and  Shades  be  plac'd  according  to  tlu-.t  Direction  tliroughcvjt 
the  whole  Work.  That  Part  of  the  ( )liiccl  r.iuft  be  lighteii, 
which  hath  the  Light  iiiolt  dircclly  oppoiite  to  it ;  ii'  tl;c  f^ii^v.t 
falls  Sideways  on  your  Pi^lilure,  v«<u  mu*l  niaki?  ih.;t  SL..* 
v/hich  is  oppofiic  to  it  lightelt,  and  that  Side  wiiicli  ii  tarthut 
from  it  darkciK  If  you  are  drawing  the  Figure  of  a  M:!:j, 
Jind  the  Liglit  be  placed  above  the  Iiead,  tlij.i  the  Ti;;'  oitiio 
Head  mu(^  be  made  li:rhtc*!K  the  Shoulders  n^x:  li^iitwif,  :m.-1 
the  lower  Parts  darke*-  l-v  I)em-C5.  !  ha'  P.Jt  of  the  Oii- 
jcA,  whether  in  n.i!-v  .1  Figures,  or  Drapery,  t^-"  I*  :!!.iin;s 
that  (lands  f.rthift  <iut,  nsuil  be  xiv.vl:  ihi;  iiji'/wii,  bes.uulu  i: 
comes  nearcll  10  the  Li  Jit  i  an  J  th-w  Lijj^ht  lullla  lo  in -J;  f 
Vot.  L  H  h  i^ 
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its  Brivihtncfs,  bv  how  -.L.h  ::nv  P^rt  or"  the  Bocy  herrij  '..:■ 
warJ,  iKcauU'  i-*  ^c  Puits  iha:  !ti.*k  out,  hir-.ici  :hc  I.^rr-v 
and  :::'!  Hj  ..^mois  ot  ii*.c  1  ::'.;;  tVcm  n::k::u  cr. :.-.  -.  r.:-- 
that  1. 1  :•'.  r  ■  ..•;  uilv  L>  r..\,  :h.::  he  k-t\v  V.o  :^:.cr  R^.t 
toi  i' -  Dili- ..  u!iv:i  o!   1  ■.c'"i>  -nil  Shjiio\\.<,    rh^-  h,>   OS 

ar.J -i  I  oll".r:  t:v:...  ;  S:..rA,  ;:.i\c  ccrui:-.   i:-^:u:.'.:  Xfr\j: .*•;:>. 

is  li.cn  in   A:.;..\  r.   V\:.i<  :\  :>.  i;  .:p.v  t^tluT    si.  .:;:  -^  *  tiC". 
vlx:\-   vw.   -Lv   .;   i-wiiicri    l^ij:ht^A:^   \:\  t'w   p.: v.:  .\   ^    v.\   :, : 
oi    ihv    I.i^l'.U  \^l:i^h    li.uouTS   the   ih. ::.:;:;     N..:..  .    .     './-: 
ThJr'is.     i'Jhicix.    a!!o,  ;h.::  .i    :l'o:i;:  L:;,'C  r*:c..  ij.*  i  ::*  i*^ 
ShaJc,  a  M;:'.:cr    1..;^.:  .i   i.;/.:.:    S:\;.*!.-   ;    .;:>,:    :"_;  .     cc  « 
Bil'.i-.cc  i'^  picK  \  J  th:\H:^:u>*.c  i':u*  i\vvc  i'i':uiK;'  :  ;1  ^"c 
.ru!   >h.:dcs.      lIu'X   Parts   wb^li   i!k:11  .t.^'jx'Ji:  :/..:\:,     :.:.■: 
hut  one  >:iokc  in  ihasdipii*  -^i'*--  that  s'oiiuc.ii^o  :•..:  .;-.  •_    :. 
Iiiih   r.u't.^  ..<   iV.oulJ.    ajnv.ir    deep    or   lv\!wu%\    •.■.-..  -.-  :•... 
Strok;.'<   .:crx»1<  c.i^li  other,  or  r^ivitti.v.o   i.v.cc^  wr  .-.      ^  :.  rr. 
cicnt  foi   ihe  i!v\j\{l   Shade.       fako  eaie  .:.:>  :.*   r/  <*    .    . 
Out  'i  \>   L.:\:   and  {\\\.\\\   ::i '."ii.h  l\.:!s  ..>  -iw  •.  :".   ■    ■    : 
h:it    wIhc  t'e  >h.:des   r.i!!,  wn.:  CV  :-.i:'e  ir.^.:  i\  •:..:.  .  . 
b.'lJ.     l>e^,:.i  \  our  Shad  "t.^  ::om  :;;v'   I\".\  .r.:J     ■..■,.'^...  ;- 
^va:d<,  ..'\\  uV  \*iii    '.:::r.vS:   l  r.d....  ^  ;::>i   >o;.*  "•.  ;'  ..:':  ..  .•  . 
Oi'itT\a:io.:i  to  Icain  h-w   Cs>  \.i:y  :hw  S...:d:r.^>  ■■ : .^."^    ^,  :.  •     • 
t'-.<    cor.r.*t>    .1    iiroat   deal  or    i'k   Iv.ii-.rv   a.,    i  ".:..-•.*,"    .: 
IVaw. ."..:.     A:;v^:'\.     Thlr.ii   ro   Iv   o>:wi\V.  .>.  : -a:  .-:  .     ..- 
ivan  S'^ht   is  Wv-a'vi'r.'d    h\    l).ilar.ec>.  :o  \.^h  .,:.>    *  _:    ».;•} 
more   t.f  l^Js  e*  /.:.i>'d  v  r   ele.::   avcoidi:'.:  :e    t'.v    /   ».^  .   ; . 
ho'd   la  t:'.v   i\wv\  :    1  :\  :V  tha;  r.!e  \crv  d:;L:":  ;  u..v.v.     ".    :, 
jLr.J.  eo:r:>\i  ;  vl.o..  :'\'.r  a;.'  ::...:  and  en  li:e  !".^U'*\::  v';^^:.w  . 


cieu:,  i::cn.;,  ..::d  awvi;ia\l\  ii.;i:h'd. 


I.  i:  s  s  o  X    iv 


\\  o'..\'  ;  ..\v  \iuiM«v\\d  !  ow  lo   ■....".ke  iV.ve  Alw..v.*:^  .: 


y  ^^      ......     ., -    . 

'    ■  ■•    .-•     ;   \' .'.'.    .-r    a   n:o:c  pi.a^.  _^l   1  -r/lv"   :•.::  ;   o..:    ::?  I 

*  •=■••*  ;:  -vr     I'..!:  :'\.\   i!vw:...;v  .  ;:  x":  xi;.v>  ..::d  r;\:. 

:•».:.  oii^..    r..<,s    er  i!u*  hi.:;..'    :i.\'\,  \\;vie!i  :ii  .:..o  ..':..:■ 
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have  very  few  Rules  or  Inftru£Hons  to  give  you  upon  this 
Head  j  the  beft  Thing  you  can  do  is  to  furnifli  yourfelf  with 
good  Prints  or  Drawings  by  way  of'Examples,  and  with  great 
Care  and  ExatSbiefs  to  copy  them  ;  a  few  fuch  are  here^d  be- 
fore you  by  way  of  Specimen,  which  you  will  do  well  to  bc- 
Jlow  fomc  Study  and  Pains  upon  before  you  proceed  any  far- 
ther. If  it  is  the  Figure  of  a  Beaft,  begin  with  the  Forehead, 
and  draw  the  Nofe,  the  upper  and  under  Jaw,  and  flop  at 
the  Throat.  Then  go  to  the  Top  of  the  Head  and  form  the 
Kars,  Neck,  Back,  and  continue  the  Line  till  you  have  given 
the  full  Shape  of  the  Buttock,  Then  form  the  Breall^  and 
mark  out  the  Legs  and  Feet  and  all  the  fmaller  Parts.  And 
laft  of  all  fini(h  it  with  the  proper  Shadows.  It  is  not  amifs 
by  way  of  Ornament  to  give  a  fmall  Sketch  of  Landfkip,  and 
let  it  be  fuitable  and  natuial  to  the  Place  or  Country  of  the 
Beaft  you  draw.  Much  the  fame  may  be  (aid  with  re- 
gard to  Birds. 


LESSON    V. 

Of  drawing  Eyes^  Ears^  Legs^  Arms^  Hands^  Feet^  &c. 

AS  to  the  drawing  of  Eyes  and  Ears,  Lcg$  And  Anm| 
you  will  have  very  little  more  to  do  than  to  copy  cate- 
fully  the  Examples  which  arc  given  you  in  thefc  Pktes.  But 
the  Adtions  and  Poflures  of  the  Hands  are  fo  many  and  vari- 
ous, that  no  certain  Rules  can  be  given  for  drawing"  them, 
that  will  univerfally  hold  good.  Yet  as  the  Handi  and  Feet 
arc  difficult  Members  to  draw,  it  is  very  neceflary,  atid  well 
worth  while,  to  beftow  fome  Time  and  Pains  about  them^ 
carefully  imitating  their  various  Poftures  and  AAions^  fo  as 
not  only  t6  avoid  all  Lamenefs  and  Impcrfedion,  but  alfo  to 
give  them  Life  and  Spirit,  To  arrive  at  this,  great  Care^ 
Study,  and  Praftice  are  requifite ;  particularly  in  imitating 
the  beft  Prints  or  Drawings  you  can  get  of  Hands  and  Feet^ 
(fome  pretty  good  Examples  of  which  you  have  at  the  End 
of  the  LeiTons  in  Plate  4,  5  and  65)  for  as  to  the  mechanical 
Rules  of  drawing  them  by  Lines  and  Meafures,  they  are  not 
only  |>crplexed  and  difficult,  but  alfo  contrary  to  the  Pradicc 
of  the  beft  Maftcrs.  Ont  general  Rule  however  may  be 
given  (which  is  univerfally  to  be  ohfervcd  in  all  Subja3sj  and 
that  is,  not  to  fiiiilh  perfectly  at  tirit  any  fingle  Part,  but  to 

H  h  2  ^'evK^ 
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ftetch  out  faintly  ?ind  with  light  Strokes  of  the  Pcrci',  i 
Shape  uid  Proportion  of  the  whole  HanJ,  with  r'-fe:  Ajtc 
and  Turn  of  it;  and  after  confidering  carcfu!!-,-  whether  a 
firtl  Sketch  be  pcn'ccl,  and  altering  ir  wherever  ::  is  2mli 
vou  nay  then  proceed  to  the  bending  of  the  foircs,  th 
Knuckles,  the  Veins,  and  other  fmal!  Parricjis  whicJ 
when  you  have  got  the  whole  Shape  aiid  Profvr...\T  ot  tb 
Hand  or  Foot,  will  not  only  be  more  cafi!  ;*,  b^ic  i:.?  mor 
pcrfcAly  dcTign'd. 


LESSON     VI. 


0/  drjzcipig  fj. \v. 


THE  Head  is  ufiially  dlviJcJ  i:;:o  tour  et:.:i.'  Pjitt 
I.  Frorv.  th^' Crown  ot  the  Ht\iJ  to  the  1\^?  ot  the  For*: 
head.  2.  Fi-rrM'.ie  Top  ot  the  Forehead  :.i  th.*  F  c-r:ow: 
^;.  From  the  FM'-l^rows  to  the  Bottom  ot"  thi  NV->,  i.  Fror 
tlu"s.\-  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Chin.  But  r^  >  R-.^rction  i 
not  conibnt  :  rhi^fo  Features  in  viirtVrcr.t  }.!,.:  S^-..-j  oftc 
\ciy  different  :vs  :o  Length  jiiJ  >hape.  I::  a  wc".-?:opc::;onc 
Face,  howc^'C",  they  ^r^'  nearly  riglit.  I\>  c.rj^:  you  iheii 
tore  in  forming  a  ^H:rfeet  Face,  vour  nnl  F«::re.>  ■>  t:^  era' 
a  co4i' pleat  Ova',  in  tlie  Middle  of  whic.'u  r:*?:v.  :''j  7Vl''  : 
the  Bottom,  dr.wv  a  pc:ix*ndicuiar  Li:ie.  l\'v.o'  :"-,*  Ceii:< 
c*i  Middle  of  this  Line  draw  a  diameter  Li:ie.  J.rf.:i\  a^ro 
from  one  Side  t>  the  otiwr  of  vour  0\a'.  C"^".  :::::^  l\\ 
L'xr.cs  all  the  Feaiuies  ci  your  Face  are  to  !«e  r^ac'j  ->  to! 
lows.  Divide  \our  ivrp^ndiviiilar  Line  !;:to  four  cc  a.!  rar:> 
the  firil  mull  be  allorted  to  the  Hair  onhe  H..ici.  t!-.e  ueon 
is  :"rom  the  Top  of  the  Forehead  to  the  Tej>  of  t^e  No  l-  be 
twtca  the  Fye-h:o\vs;  the  third  is  from  ihe:u-e  to  the  Iv  ::or 
t  f  li-e  Noi'e.  nnd  th.c  fourth  includes  the  I  '.xf  ai:d  Ch.-:* 
^\'i.r  diamLt.T  Liie,  or  tlie  Kseadth  of  the  Fa:w\  is./.'.\..\ 
ra;;M  !"cd  to  he  the  Ltn;:i'i  oi  i:\eFve5,  \e'j  ir-i:  :.  .-.vi.v 
di.iJe  it  ip.:o  p.vj  eqii.il  Ta?:^,  a:ui  |'!.iee  ir.:  r-.e>v:.v  i;  : 
?-  to  Ic^vc  t\.:jVv  the  Lev^:'!*.  o:  i.-^e  Fw  k:\Vi.\:  I'v - 
'i  :•  >  ;-  to  be  i.;idcrtlood  oniv  rf  a  fu!^  re:::  F-iJe  ;  :/.  .:'  ; 
f  :.<  10  tu'v.:  ^ld.*,  t!ie:i  the  F^.::.VHe<  ..;e  :.'  h:  Ivili/Je 
th^:  S!vv  wiiivl)  ti.:i:>  f  oin  \v'ii,  :.is  ir  i:;^-i:  .:i  V  ^w  :^ 
to  Hi  FLijiir^.  Tne  i'op  o:  the  Fa:  -,>  i  :.•':  p...'.\!:.  :'- 
Lwb;v\V5,  ai  the   LiJ  ui   l!ic    cuuicti.:  Li.;;  .  .;.;.:   ;!.e  ■^^• 
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torn  of  it  muft  be  equal  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Nofe.  The 
Noftrils  ought  not  to  come  out  further  than  the  Corner  of  the 
Eye  in  any  Face,  and  the  Middle  of  the  Mouth  muft  always  be 
placed  upon  the  perpendicular  Line. 

There  is  an  ingenious  Device  which  perhaps  may  fomewhat 
affift  you  in  forming  the  Face  according  to  its  different 
Turnings,  and  in  placing  the  Features  properly  thereon.  Pro- 
cure a  Piece  of  Box,  or  other  fmooth  even-coloured  Wood, 
and  get  it  turned  in  the  Shape  of  an  Egg,  which  is  pretty 
nearly  the  Shape  of  the  human  Head.  Draw  a  Line  upon  it 
from  Point  to  Point  longways,  as  you  fee  in  Fig.  i.  Plate 
the  7ih.  Divide  this  Line  into  two  equal  Parts,  and  draw 
another  through  that  Point,  direflly  acrofs  it  at  right  Angles, 
as  you  fee  in  Sig.  2.  The  Features  being  drawn  on  thefe  two 
Lines  according  to  the  Rules  given  you  above,  will  produce  a 
fore-riijht  Face,  as  you  fee  in  Fig,  3.  Turn  the  Oval  a 
fmall  Matter  from  the  left  Hand  to  the  right,  and  the  Per- 
pendicular will  appear  bent  like  a  Bow  or  Arch,  as  you  fee 
in  Fig.  4.  upon  which  the  particular  Features  are  to  be  drawn 
as  in  Fig^  5,  always  obferving  in  what  Manner  the  Nofe  pro- 
]t(Xs  beyond  the  Round  of  the  .OvaL  The  fame  muft  be  ob- 
ferv'd  if  you  turn  the  Oval  from  the  right  fb  the  left,  as  in 
Fig,  6.  If  you  incline  the  Oval  downwards  and  to  the  rights 
the  cro&  Lines  will  appear  as  in  Fig.  7.  and  the  Features 
drawn  on  them  as  in  Fig.  8,  If  you  turn  it  upwards  reclin- 
ing to  the  left,  the  Lines  of  the  Crofs  will  appear  as  in  Pig.  9, 
and  a  Face  drawn  on  them,  as  in  Fig.  10.  A  great  Variety 
of  Faces  may  be  (hewn  on  this  Oval,  according  as  you  incline, 
recline,  or  turn  it  more  or  lefs:  and  a  Side-Face  may  be  drawn 
by  means  of  a  Perpendicular,  as  in  Fig,  11.  on  whiai  the  Fore« 
head,  Nofe,  Mouth,  and  Chin  are  to  be  defciib'd,  as  you  fee 
in  Fig.  1 2. 

Thefe  Rules  being  thoroughly  underftood,  and  imprinted 
in  your  Mind  by  frequent  Practice,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
be  able  in  a  little  Time  to  draw  Faces  from  your  own  Fancy 
and  Invention.  And  you  will  be  better  grounded  in  the  Art 
than  thofe  who  merely  draw  from  Prints  or  Piilurci-,  without 
undcrdanding  any  thing  of  the  Rules.  But  after  this,  I  would 
have  you  carefully  ftudy  and  copy  after  the  bcft  Drawings  or 
Pictures  you  can  procure.  In  the  mean  time,  thole  that  aie 
here  before  you  are  well  woithy  of  your  bcft  Attention,  and 
moft  careful  Imitation. 


Hhj  LESSON 


fowiTof  the  Had  to  ^FoRhcad^  bdiefil. 


^aot  nf  |3ie  lovreft  Haiis 
J«M  the  Bottom  oF  the  Chin. 


4.V 

Fn^m 

ThcF 
iipcm  ihc  ; .  *.        .  

The  F^ce  ii  din<iea  loto  ihrcc  moportionaUe  Rms  ;  them 
rr^Rmm  di.^  F^dir^d,  the  bconj  the  Nofe>  and  the  thiidAtV 
Mc^iich  ^ihI  d\\n.  ^  ~'       ' "  N 

From  the  Chin  to  the  Pit  bctwii^i  die  CoUar-Bones  «e  two 
Lmgthfl  of  1  Nafe*  • 

Fmcn  t^c  Pit  bctwiKt  the  Collar* Bones  to  the  Bottoai  tf  tfa* 
prraft*  uric  F*oe, 

Froan  tb^  Bottom  oT  the  Bretft  to  di*Kavd»  one  F«s. 

Fram  tKc  Nivcl  fo  the  Gcnitorv  one  Face. 

Ffam  the  Gcnitols  u?  ihc  iipp«  Ptetflf  ^le 

The  Kfiee  coqtttns  hilf  a  Faee^ 
From  die  toiir^  Pan  <^f  the  K  nee  Co  die  Anck^  two  ] 
From  the  Aivdo  to  the  Sate  of  the  Foot.  hrif^Fa 
A  Man  when  hts  Arms  s^  lUttchM  out|  is^  fion 
f  ifiger  of  bis  right  Hand,  to  the  longeft  of  hb  kf^  is  brad 

|u  he  is  laoc» 

From  one  Si  Je  of  the  Bn^jb  far  the  other,  two  Facet. 
The  Br)ne  of  the  Ann  cmciHSumirus^  is  the  Length  of  two 
Ticcs»  from  the  Shoulder  to  the  Elbow. 

from  the  End  of  die  Elbow  to  die  Root  of  the  litde  Finger^ 
,  ;'  AjK^&^  called  A^iW,  widi  Part  of  die  Hand,  comans  two 

>From.4»Bbk  of  the  Shoulder- Bladep  to  die  Pit  betwixt  die 
CollarAfJes,  one  Face. 

If  ye|K  frruld  be  fatisficd  in  the  MeafisRS  of  Breadth'Irom  the 
^  fhctrenutf  of  one  Finccr  to  the  other,  fo  dttt  this  Bieadth 
(hould  be  equal  to  the  Length  of  the  Bo^,  yov  muft  obferve 
that  the  Boxes  of  the  £Ibows«  with  the  Ammrm^  and  of  the 
Kumerus  with  the  Shoulder- Blades  bear  the  Pfoportioa  of  half 
a  Face,  when  the  Arons.are  Arctch*d  out 

The  Sole  of  the  Foot  is  the  fixth  Part  of  the  FiguiCb 

The  Hand  is  the  Lcng^  of  the  Face. 

The  l^humb  contains  a  Noie. 

The  Infidc*  of  the  Arm,  from  the  Phice  where  die  &f  ufele  dif* 
ippear5,  which  makes  the  Breail,  called  the  pcdonJ  Mufcle,  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Arm,  four  Nofes. 

From  the  Middle  of  the  Arm  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Hand, 
five  Nofcs. 

The  longeft  Toe  is  a  Nofe  long.    # 

The  rwo  utmoft  Part^  of  the  Teats,  and  the  Pit  betwiat  tfce 
CoBax-  Bone^  o(  a.  Woina«^  make  an  equilateral  Triangle. 

For 


'^.. 
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For  the  Breadth  of  the  Limbs,  no  pfecife  Meafures  can  be 
fiiven ;  becaufc  the  Meafures  themfelves  aic  changeable  accord- 
ing to  the  Quality  of  the  Pcrfons ;  and  according  to  the  Move- 
Bient  of  the  Mufcles. 


LESSON    VIII. 

Of  Drapery. 

IN  the  Art  of  cloathing  your  Figures,  or  cafling  the  Dra- 
pery properly  and  elegantly  upon  them,  many  Things 
arc  to  be  obferved.  i.  The  Eye  muft  never  be  in  doubt  of 
its  Obje£b,  but  the  Shape  and  Proportion  of  the  Part  or  Limb 
which  the  Drapery  is  fuppofed  to  cover,  muft  appear ;  at  lead 
fo  far  as  Art  and  Probability  will  permit ;  and  this  is  fo  mate- 
rial a  Confidcration,  that  many  Artifts  draw  iirft  the  naked 
Figure,  and  afterwards  put  the  Draperies  upon  it.  2.  The 
Drapery  muft  not  fit  too  dofe  to  the  Parts  of  the  Body  \  but 
let  it  feem  to  flow  round,  and  as  it  were  embrace  them ;  yet 
{o  as  that  the  Figure  may  be  eafy,  and  have  a  free  Motion. 
3.  The  Draperies  which  cover  thofe  Parts  that  arc  expofed  to 
great  Light,  muft  not  be  fo  deeply  fhadcd  as  to  feem  to  pierce 
them ;  nor  fhould  thofe  Members  be  crofs'd  by  Folds  thaC 
arc  too  ftrong;  left,  by  the  too  great  Darknefsof  their  Shades 
the  Members  look  as  if  -they  were  broken.  4.  The  great 
Folds  muft  be  drawn  firft,  and  then  ftroked  into  leflcr  ones; 
and  great  Care  muft  be  taken  that  they  do  not  crofs  one  ano- 
ther improperly.  5.  Folds  in  general  ftiould  be  large,  and  as 
few  as  poflible.  However  they  muft  be  greater  or  Icfs  ac- 
cording to  the  Quantity  and  (^lalityof  the  Stuffs  of  which  the 
Drapery  is  fuppofed  to  be  made.  The  Qiiality  of  the  Pcrfons 
is  alfo  to  be  confidered  in  the  Drapery.  If  they  are  Magif- 
trates,  their  Draperies  ought  to  be  large  and  ample ;  if  Coun- 
try Clowns  or  Slaves,  they  ought  to  be  coarfe  and  ftiort;  if 
Ladies  or  Nymphs,  light  and  foft.  6.  Suit  the  Garments  to 
the  Body,  and  make  them  bend  with  it,  according  as  it  Hands 
in  or  out,  flrait  or  crooked  j  or  as  it  bends  one  Way  or  ano- 
ther ;  and  the  clofer  the  Garment  fits  to  the  Body,  the  nar« 
rower  and  fmaller  muft  be  the  Folds.  7.  Folds  well- imagin*d 
give  much  Spirit  to  any*kind  of  Action ;  becaufc  their  Motion 
implies  a  Mgtion  in  the  adling  Member,  which  fcems  to  draw 

them 
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them  forcibly,  ud  mAtf  thera^niore' or  le6  fttfiu^  nAfe 
Ad  ion  is  more  or  k&  vioIcju.    &  An  artful  Complicrtion;rf 
FeMs  in  &  circular  Manner^  I^«»tl7  hdps  thcEficA  of  F^ 
thonenings-    9<  Ail  Folds  confift  of  two  Shades  and  no  ma^t^ 
which  you  may  tuf n  with  the  Garment  at  Pleaditre,  £hsddv-l 
ing  the  innet  tide  deepen  an<l  the  outer  more  £undj.     lo. 
Toe  Shades  in  Silk  and  fine  I.inen  are  very  thick  and  finalii 
requiting  little  Faldjt  and  a  light  Shadow,     ii.  Obfarfe  the 
Motion  of  the  Air  or  Wind,  in  order. to  draw  the  loofeAp- 
pfcl  all  %ing  one  Way  j  and  draw  tAat  Piirt  of  die  Gar- 
ment that  adheres  clofeft  to  the  Body,  before  you  dmr  the 
locikt  Part  that  flics  off  from  it ;  left  by  drawing  the  loofe 
Part  of  the  Garment  fir0,  you  fhoidd  miftake  the  Pofition  d 
yout  Figure^  .and  t>Iicc  it  :iwry.     12.  Rich  QmameftfSt  whea 
judiciouny  and  fparingly  us'd^   may  (bmetimes  oontiibiile  H 
the  B'.^M'v  E  f  DEip^ries.     But  fuch Gbmaaients.arefiu'  Mow 
tte  t^gnity  of  Angels  or  heavenly  Figures  ;  the  Grandenr  of 
'wbofelDraperics  ou^ht  nuher  to  canlm  in  tbeJbidaeft  and 
fibblencfs  of  die  Folds,  than  in  the  Qualinr  of  die  Stuff;  or 
ahe  Glitter  of  Ornaments.     13.  Ddtt  and  flying  Draperies  are 

£  roper  only  to  Figures  in  great  Motion,  or  in  the  Wind  j 
ut  when  in   a  calm  Placc^attt  free  from  violent  Afiion, 
dieir  Draperies  (hould  be>  Jtfge  and  flowing ;  that  iyjr  dieir 
CoDtFaft»  and  die  Fall  of  the  Folds,  they  may  appev  with 
Grace  idid  Dignity.    And  thus  much  for  Drapery,  fome  few 
yExampks  of  ^ich  you  will  find  in  Plate  lo.    I  vnll  now  en- 
.  ^Aeavour  fo  gve  you  a  Tafteofthat,  which,  though  it  may  be 
•ilbe  moft  di&hi)t»  is  certainly  the  moft  agreeable  Part  of  this 
Stu(fyjji|:d|bui  the  Art  of  exprefling  the  Paffions. 
.'.  f. 


LESSON     IX. 

On  the  Pajfions. 

*T^  HE  Paffions,  fays  Mr.  Le  Brun^  arc  Motions  of  the 
Jt  Soul,  cither  upon  her  purfuing  wh^t  flic  juc^s  to  be 
for  her  good,  or  fhunning  what  flie  thinks  huitfiil  to  her ; 
and  commonly,  whatever  caufes  Emotion  of  Paffion  in  the 
Soul,  creates  alfo  fome  Action  in  the  Body.  It  is  therefore 
neceilarv  for  a  Painter  to  know  which  are  the  different  Adions 
in  the  Body  that  exprefi  the  feveral  Paflions  of  the  Soul,  and 
how  (o  tlelineate  them.  But  firft  of  all,  it  may  be  proper  you 
\  (hoid4 
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fliould  learn  fomewhat  of  the  Syftem  of  the  Pal&ons,  and 
their  Conne£tion  with  and  Relation  to  each  other;  I  wtU 
therefore  give  you  a  ihort  moral  Account  of  them  from  Mr. 
Watts. 

<<  An  Objed  which  is  fuitcd  to  excite  the  Paffions,  fays  he, 
<<  muft  have  one  of  thefe  three  Properties,  viz,  it  muft  be 
«*  either,  !•  Rare  and  uncommon  i  or,  2.  Good  and  agreeable  i 
«*  or,  3.  Evil  and  difagreeable :  Or  at  Icaft  we  muft  have  fomc 
^<  fuch  Ideas  and  Appreheniions  of  it,  before  it  can  excite  any 
«*  Paffion  in  us. 

*'  Now  if  we  will  diftinguifh  the  chief  Paffions  of  our  Na- 
«  ture  according  to  their  Objefls,  and  Confine  ourfelves  to 
•'  the  common  Words  and  Names  whereby  they  are  ufually 
*^  called,  we  may  make  three  Ranks  of  them ;  which,  for 
<«  Diftin6lion's  lake,  I  (hall  name  the  Arft,  fecond,  and  third 
*•  Rank.  The  two  firft  are  Primitive^  the  third  is  Deri^ 
•*  votive* 

*«  The yBj^  Rank  of  Paffions  are  thefe  three;  Jdmiratien^ 
**  Lcve^  and  Hatred. 

**  If  the  Objed  be  rare  and  uncommon,  it  excites  Admra^ 
•*  tion  or  IVonder. 

<*  If  we  look  on  it  as  good,  or  any  way  agreeable  to  us» 
*^  it  may  engage  our  L9ve\  but  if  it  be  evil  or  difagreeable,  it 
**  moves  our  Hatreds 

*<  The  fecond  ^TJik  of  chief  Paffions  are  the  divers  Kinds 
<<  of  Love  and  Hatred^  which  arc  alfo  diflinguilhed  by  their 
«'  Objefls. 

*^  If  the  Obje£l  appear  valuable,  it  raifcs  a  Lave  which  we 
"  call  Ejleem\  if  worthlefs,  the  Hatred h  called  Cofttempt, 

"  If  the  Objeft  appear  fit  to  receive  Good  from  us,  it  is 
*'  Love  of  Benevolence^  ox  Good- will:  If  it  appear  rather  fit  to 
*'  receive  Evil  from  us,  the  Hatred  is  called  Alalcvolcncey  or 
«  Ill-will. 

*'  If  the  Objcfl  appear  pleafing,  and  fit  to  do  us  good, 
*'  It  raifes  the  Love  of  Complacemey  or  Delight ;  if  it  be  dif- 
"  pleafuig,  and  unfit  to  do  us  good,  it  excites  a  Difplicence^  or 
*'  Diflike. 

*'  From  Love  and  Hatred  in  their  different  Kinds,  (but 
**  chiefly  from  Complacence  and  Difpliccncc)  aiife  feveral  more 
♦*  chief  Paffions,  which  may  be  called  the  third  Rank,  and 
*'  which  are  alfo  diftinguiflicd  by  their  Objefls. 

"  Notey  In  this  Pair  of  Paffions,  and  in  all  the  third  Rank, 
<*  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  them,  the  pleafing  Objcft  is 
*'  more  properly  called  Good^   and  the  difpleafing  Objc<51  is 

**  more 
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•••  more  {^''"^P^rly  cxW  £1*?.',  than  in  the  F^iTIcr.s  Kticcr  mc- 
•  tior-a!. 

••  (^huincJ,  t^c  Palaon  ci  I-cc  crow>  up    t.-^   T   .'-.  ;  if  •>.€ 

•*  F>il   msy   prfiibly  come  vp.-^n  i:<.  t'lc   FT.tSrrz  c\7-t:Ii5  ::- 

•»  fi.Yin  -rt'r.T/fr-:,  or  -It.-:*::-. /.     Thoir^ih   t-crt  r-.iv   *:»c  iib 

««  an  Averfr*:  lo  tome  F\:l  5rrrn  which   we  a:;   i^Ec^cnLv 

«*  r.vij-c.  * 

*'  It  ;''.c!C  be  r:-7  Prorpe%.^ -^foVtv-iire  t'*e  iV.Vr.:  G.-.v.  r.e 
*'  r.ir.:^-:  c\c'.  vJ  •.-  /:'•;:■;  b.r:  ::  t'^.c  ^t*i-rn:  E .  .i  ix:  .it:;*  u 
••  c*^me  isfi^n  u>,  ;t  r.ii.v^  v\^  Cx*X\ox\  oi  ;V.:'-. 

•*  fi'jr  i'.io  :;-./<  *":.-: v.  .-•  -jVcu- c  or  cxpfC^cJ  Gv\>J  — .  c.-";;: 
•«  of  hein.;:  \oi\  :  A.vi  iHtrc  is  :.  liyi  ui  Sec-:  !:v  :":  j-:  Vr;  j:- 
•*  rcfnifhrcattp.ir^  Evil,  ci  of  D^^i^ cr^ncc  I'rc^m  ion^c  £*.'.  ir^ 
•*  is  prefer. r. 

**  If:>.cLitx>d  be  avl'.u^ly  o^:.\'.rcd,  or  the  E.  i!  prjTcr.:c^i, 
"  it  cxclt.'S  '"?.".  ana  o  .:.;•:/■«;  it  the  Goixi  be  jjtui'.y  I*;::,  wV 
•*  the  Evil  cor:c  i/f  .-^n  i.>\  itcaurc?  ^>*^;u  or  k?"..'', 

**  \Vhi'C'.  cr  hi  j><  u>  to  z,\i:^\i\  &\<  ^\\:cc^  :\  rrr^Tr.:*  the 
•*  Evvi,  c\c;:/<  ::i  ;:>  L? -.::;:;.  :V  :  \\'hoiV^-.^r  h-,'::'>  c-: 
•*  Aici  r::'.c:-.:   1 1'  c\%  J,    or   pron;vU>   ;;-.c    E..\    :- .^5   c-^r 
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Ion.  However,  I  am  of  Opinion,  with  aIf.  De  Piles^  that  it  is 
abfurd  as  well  a»  impofliblc  to  pretend  to  give  fuch  particular 
Demonftrations  of  them  as  to  fix  their  Kxpreflion  to  certain 
Strokes,  which  the  Painter  (hould  be  obliged  to  irnke  ufe  of 
as  eflential  and  invariable  Rules.  This,  lays  he,  would  be 
depriving  the  Art  of  that  excellent  Variety  of  ExprcfBon, 
which  has  no  other  Principle  than  Diveriity  of  Imagination, 
the  Number  of  which  is  infinite.  The  iamc  Pai&on  may  be 
finely  exprefled  feveral  Ways,  each  yielding  more  or  le(s  Plea- 
furc  in  proportion  to  the  Painter's  Undcrllandijig,  and  the 
Spefhitor's  Difccrnmcnt. 

Tho'  tvcry  Part  of  the  Face  contributes  toward  expreiSng 
the  Sentiments  of  the  Heart,  yet  iho  Eve-brow,  according  to 
Mr.  Le  Brun^  is  the  principl  Scat  of  txprcflion,  and  where 
the  Paffions  bed  make  themfelvcs  known.  'Tis  certain,  (ays 
he,  that  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye,  by  iti  Fire  and  Motion,  very 
well  ihews  the  Agitation  of  the  Soul,  but  then  it  docs  not  ex- 
prefs  the  Kind  or  Nature  of  fuch  an  Agitation  \  whereas  the 
Motion  of  the  Eye-brow  differs  according  as  the  Paflions 
change  their  Nature.  To  cxprcfs  a  fimplc  Paffion,  the  Mo- 
tion is  fimple ;  to  exprcfs  a  mixt  Paflion,  the  Motion  is  com- 
pound :  if  the  Paflion  be  gentle,  the  Motion  is  gentle  ;  and  if 
it  be  violent,  the  Motion  is  fo  too.  Wc  may  obfcrve  fartherj 
fays  he,  that  there  are  two  Kinds  of  Elevation  in  the  Eye- 
brows. One,  in  which  the  Eyc-brows  rife  up  in  the  Middle; 
this  Elevation  cxprcfles  agreeable  Scnfations ;  and  it  is  to  he 
obfcrved  that  then  the  Mouth  rifcs  at  the  Corners  :  Another, 
in  which  the  Eye-brows  rife  up  at  the  Ends»  and  fall  in  the 
Middle  ;'  this  Alotlon  denotes  bodily  Pain,  and  then  the  Mouth 
falls  at  the  Corners.  In  Laughter  all  the  Parts  agree;  for  the 
Eye-brows,  v/liich  fall  toward  the  Middle  of  the-  Forehead, 
make  the  Nofe,  the  Mouth,  and  the  Eyes,  follow  the  fame 
Motion.  In  ff'^trpiri;^^  the  Motions  arc  compound  and  con- 
trary, for  the  Eye-brows  faii  toward  the  Nofe  and  over  the 
Eyes,  and  the  Alouth  riles  that  Way.  JTis  to  be  obfci  veJ 
alfo  that  the  Mouth  is  the  Part  of  the  Face  which  more  i^r- 
ticularly  exprcffes  the  Emotions  of  the  Heart:  For  when  the 
Heart  complains,  the  Mouth  falls  at  the  Corners  j  when  it  i< 
at  Eafc,  the  Corners  of  the  Mouth  arc  elevated  ;  and  when  it 
has  an  Averfion,  the  Mouth  fiioots  forward,  and  rifes  m  the 
Middle. 

"  The  Head,  fays  Mr.  D^  P:les,  contributes  mere  to  the 
^'  Expre/lion  of  tlie  Paffions,  than  all  tlie  other  Part-j  c>f  the 
<«  Body  put  together.    Thole  fcparatcly  can  only  Ihtw  'ome 
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**  fcw  P^kffions,  ^ul  ^^  Hokd  cxprdles  them  aO,  Soa%1 
**  liowevcf)  a^re  mcrfc  pcoiliaMy  cxprcfsM  by  it  chan<!Chen} 
*^  AA,  Hamilitji  by  hanging  it  dawns  Arrogance,  by  iftine 
^.  U  up  }  Langu[tKma%  by  iiKTming  it  on  one  Side ;  ^ 
^  ObfttntL),  whcti  vnifc  ft  (liflP  tnd  rcfolute  Air  it  Qmnh^ 
**  up^i^lilf  fiku  And  flm  between  the  two  ShdtiMos,  The 
^^  HcaJ  ^^  befl  IhcvHS,  otjr  Stippliotions,  Thrc2C%  MiLlnds 
**  Pri^c^  Lovtv  ^^^treJ,  Joy^  and  GrictV  The  wiiok  Face* 
•*  3fid  every  Frafurci  comrtbiiie;^  fomething  ;  efp«ciili]r  ill* 
^  Kyi^  whidib  >i  CiVr'»  fay^  arc  the  H^ftdnm  tftmSmL 
'*  1 M  t^affiofii^  ^4^  imifc  parikulaily  discover  arc,  P!afarti« 
^  Lai^oHfung^  Scorn^  Severity,  Mildncfs,  AdminiClofs,  uii 
'*  Aoger;  la  which  one  might  add  Jo\  and  Gficf,  if  iliey  dU 
•*  ttot  proceed  moie  |>£tlcularly  Irorti  the  Eye^brows  and 
*^  Mi>iith3  t)ut  when  ihofr  two  Pailom  fiaB  in  aiiowilllihe 
**  Lii^gmgc  of  the  Eyes»  the  Harmony  will  be  woAidkfful. 
*'  tiut  iho*  the  FaSons  of  the  Soul  are  moft  viflbte  in  the  Lines 
*'  flfwd  F(^tu^es  of  the  Face,  they  often  require  the  Aifiilaace 
^*  iilfa  of  the  otlier  Parts  of  tfie  Body*  Without  die  Hiod% 
•*  fc*  Infi^ice,  all  A£lion  is  weak  and  impcrlcA^  their  Mn- 
^  &Wi|u  which  are  almoft  infiniti^  create  niimhoicfc  Es^icf- 
^JiOTimSi  It  is  by  diem  thalrtfri  :^^e%  hpe^  frmmji^  ctB^ 
liati ;  they  are  the  I«ft|iBiems  of  TbreiitmMg^  Prmytr^ 
r>  uA  Pralfe-j  by  diem  we  afpnfw^  emienm^  ^^4^^ 
I  fear^  ajk ;  exprefi  our  J§y  am  Griefs  our  Dmiis^ 
M^  Paimf  and  jtdmiration.  In  a  Word,  it  maqr  be 
jM  the|vire  the  Language  of  the  Dumls  that  chef 
'^^TCNribwI^ilpia  little  to  fpeak  a  Langragc  coamion  to  all 
HfNidkMsL  «d^  is  the  Language  of  Painting.  But  to  Ixy 
^^^^'Bl^^^'^^  muft  be  difpos'd  hr  eacpreffing  the  various 
y^-fjjpkML^  .impoffible ;  nor  can  any  exa£b  Rules  be  given 
^^.00^*i^leWh   becaufe  the   Taflc  would  be  infinite,  and  be- 


•^"T  ^vmna^  every  one  muft  be  guided  in  this  by  his  own  Genius, 

<;* -end  the  piticular  Turn  of  his  own  Studies.*' 

,^       All  that  I  have  farther  to  add  on  this  Lcflbn,  is  to  tdl  you, 

[  Aat  the  Examples  of  the  Paffions,  which  are  here  fet  before 

you  for  your  Imitation,  ate  taken  from  the  heft  Maflers,  and 

cndcavourcJ  to  be  contrafled  Jn  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  heighten 

and  fct  (fFcach  other,  and  c%ige  you  moTQ  agreeably  in  the 

Study  of  thcm^  '  • 
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LESS  ON    X. 
On  drawi7ig  Landjkip^  Bmldhigs^  &?f* 

OF  all  the  Parts  of  Drawing,  this  is  the  moft  ufeful  and 
ncccflary,  as  it  is  what  every  Man  may  have  occaiioa 
for  at  one  tinjc  or  another.  To  be  able,  on  the  Spot,  as- 1 
obfcrved  before,  to  take  the  Sketch  of  a  fine  Building,  or  a 
beautiful  Profpeft  ;  of  any  curious  Production  of  Art,  or  un- 
common Appearance  in  Nature  ;  is  not  only  a  very  dcHrabie 
Accompliftimcnt,  but  a  very  agreeable  Amufement.  Rockss 
Mountains,  Fields,  Woods,  Rivers,  Cataracts,  Cities,  Towns, 
Caftlcs,  Houfes,  Fortifications,  Ruins,  or  whatfocver  elfe 
may  prefent  itfelf  to  View,  on  our  Journies  or  Travels,  in 
our  own  or  foreign  Countries,  may  be  thus  brought  homcy 
and  prcfervcd  for  our  future  Ufe,  eitlicr  in  Bufineis  or  Con- 
verfation.  On  this  Part  therefore  I  would  have  you  bcftow 
fomewhat  more  than  ordinary  Pains;  and  I  have  referved  it 
to  the  Ja(t,  that  it  may  dwell  the  longcft  upon  your  Mind. 

All  l^rawing  confifts  in  nicely  mcafuring  the  Diftanqii  of 
each  Part  of  your  Piece  by  the  Eye.  In  order  to  fiicilitate  this^ 
you  arc  to  imagine  in  your  own  Mind  that  the  Piece  you  copy, it 
divided  into  Squares.  As  for  Example  :  Suppofe  or  imagias 
a  perpendicular  and  a  horizontal  Line  crofling  each  other  Ja 
the  Center  of  the  Pidlure  you  are  drawing  from  :  Then  fup* 
pofc  alfo  two  fuch  Lines  crofling  your  own  Copy.  Obferve 
in  tlie  Origi'irl  what  Parts  of  the  Dcfign  thofe  Lines  inCer- 
fc^t,  and  let  them  fall  on  the  fame  Parts  of  the  fuppofed  lAaa 
in  your  Copy  :  I  fay  the  fuppofed  Lines,  becaufetho*  Enpir 
vers  and  others  who  copy  with  great  Exadncfs,  divide  Mh 
the  Copy  and  Original  into  many  Square^,  as  in  the  MaigiOy 
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yet  this  is  a  Method  1  would  ha\'c  you  endtavour  to  do  with- 
out; as  it  will  be  apt  to  dcciivc  ihe  Learner,  who  will  fancy 
liinilLlf  a  lolcublc  Proficient,  till  he  comes  to  draw  alter  Na- 
ture wiicre  thele  Ht!ps  ai-  not  to  be  had,  when  he  will  Hnd 
himfLlf  niiferably  uckclive  and  utterly  at  a  L{j\>i. 


If 


K jlpa  are  to  draw  a  Lamdlkip  from  Nature,  take  3-ofir  St2« 
tidy  <»n  a  'if»"g  Ground,  ivhere  you  will  have  aiirg^-Hori- 
..tton;  and  mark  your  Tablet  into  three  Divifions,  Jownwarda 
from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom,  and  divide  in  your  own  Mind 
the  Landfkip  you  are  to  take,  into  three  Divifior.s  slfo.    Then 
turn  your  V'ace  diredly  oppofite  totlie  Midft  of  the  Horizon, 
keeping  your  Body  fixed,  and   draw  what   is  circi^/ly  before 
j'oui  fycs,  upon  the  middle  Divifion   of  your  Tablet;  then 
turn  your  Head,  but  not  your  Body,  to  the  left  Hand,  snd deli- 
neate whi;t  you  view  there,  joining  it   properly   to  what  you 
had  do!iL*  before ;  laAly,  do  the  fame  by  what  is  to  be  feen  on 
your  righ:  Hand,  laying  down  every  thing  exactly,  both  with 
ref])c6l  To  Diftanec  and  Proportion. 

'.''h^-  beft  Artlfts  of  late,  in  drawing  their  LanJ/kips,  make 
thcia  Ihoot  away  one  Part  lower  than  another.  Thofe  who 
make  thur  Land/kips  mount  up  higher  and  higher,  as  if  they 
flood  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Hill  to  take  the  Profpect,  commit  a 
great  Error  :  The  beft  Way  is  to  get  upon  a  rilL?g  Ground, 
make  the  ncarcil  Objefls  in  your  Piece  the  hightift,  and  thofc 
riiat  arc  farther  ofi',  to  (hoot  away  lower  and  iower  till  ihey 
come  almoft  level  with  the  Line  of  the  Horizon,  hfibning 
every  Thing  proportionably  to  itsDiftance,  andobfen'Tigalfo 
to  make  ycur  Objects  fainter  and  lefs  diftin<El,  tl.e  Unhcv  they 
are  removed  from  ycurEye.  Make  all  your  Lights  and  Shades 
fall  one  Wr.y ;  and  let  every  Thing  have  its  proper  Motion, 
as  Trees  (hakcn  by  the  Wind,  the  fmall  Boughs  bend  in z  more, 
and  the  Ip.rge  ones  Icfs;  Water  agitated  by  the  Wind,  and 
dafliiiig  :..:aii  ft  Shirs  or  Boats  ;  or  falling  frcm  a  Precipice  upon 
Rocks  ai. » { :onL5,  and  fpirting  th.cm  up  again  into  ihu-  Air,  and 
fprinkl!  ig  all  about  ^  Cloudr  alfo  in  the  Air,  now  g-irlcred 
with  the  Winds,  r.ow  \iolci:tly  condt-nfcd  ir.to  H.ii.',  Rain, 
.  andthejike;  a]ur»ys  rcmeiribcrino;  that  whatever  Motions  are 
caufcd  by  the  A\'i::d,  muft  all  be  made  to  move  t!:c  fame  Way, 
becaufc  the  Wind  can  blow  but  one  "Way  at  once. 

If  you  intend  to  make  any  confiderable  Proficiency  In  this 
Paic  oi'  Drawirir,  a  Knowlcd:;e  of  Pufrcctive  is  al-lvilutciy 
i!cc^i:ary  :  Tut  lor  the  common  \J{'j<>  wliicli  in  a'l  ProLvibility 
\ou  will  have  to  ma!<e  of  l^r^wir.g,  a  carLti:!  In-.".r.;:ion  *  f  i!-:c 
lix.:m:^!cs  hcic  laid  bcfvire  yc»J,  uwc  othvr^.oo.l  i'r::ns  .-nd  Dr.AV- 
ines  wliich  you  n:.v.*  procure,  t^r'oihcr  wiin  Jrcciicr.t  T::::!> 
fror.i  rral  Ohjcif^S  <uch  as  Koii;".>,^Trcu,  Ri^c':s, 'Ri:ir.s  :.vA 
the  i'i'r.K\  \vi!i  I^e  iViilcifiit  ;  ».::•!  in  a  WvJ'x  V:;ric  k::\\Ac  \^:.\i 
to  VAj.ki^  fuch  Jmit'..t:n:is  c\  natural  and  arii:".^-'  C'i.  ■!>»:.>  ar. 
will  tuily  anfwer  the  Ends  which  a  Gentlcr.i.in  Cuii  i::u;.C;c  in 
leading  the  Art. 

ZU  End  of  (00  Fiij!  yiluj::c. 
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